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AND Mr. C. C. Brown - - S federated Malay States. 

Mr. i\ E. WuRTZBURO - - - IJon, Secretary. 

Mr. R. E. Holttum - - . TTon. Treasurer. 

Dr. F. W. Foxwoktht and Messrs. 

A. P. Richards, W. G. Stir¬ 
ling, J. D. Hall, P. N. Oha.sen Council. 




Proceedings 

of the 

Annual General Meeting. 


Tlie Annual Cleneral Mooting was hold in the Solangor Cliib^ 
Kuaia Lumpur at 5 j).in. Friday 27th Fo])ruary 1925. 

Tho ITon. Sir. \V. (i. Maxwell, k.b.k., in the Chair. 

1. Tlio Minutes of tho Annual (lonoral Meeting hold 21st 
Fohruary 1924 wore road and oonfirmod. 

2. Tho Annual Eejxjrt iind Statement of Aooounts were ado]>tod. 

f‘>. The elect ion of Odicors and Momhors of Coumdl for the current 
y(*ar resulted as follows:— 

J^rrsidenl . . . . . . . . Tho ITon. Sir W. 0. ^laxwoll, 

K.n.i:., c’.M.o. 

MvV‘rresi(fvnfs for (he . . 4'ho Hon. Mr. F. S. Hose and 

the lion. ])r. H. O. Winstodt. 

Mrr-rreaidfnits for I he F,M.S. . . Mr. d. H. Scrivenor and Mr. A. 

\V. Hamilton. 

Vice-Fresidents for ihe r.J/.N. . . The Hon. Mr. .1. li. Humphreys 

and Mr. C. C. Hrown. 

lion, Secretary . . . . .. Mr. C. F. \Vurtz)>urg, mx, 

lion. Treasurer .. .. .. Mr. li. K. Holttum. 

Council .. .. .. .. Dr. F. W. Foxworthy and 

Messrs. A. F. Itiohards, W. 
(i. Stirling, J. 1). Hall, F. 
X. Chasen. 

Five now momhors won (‘looted. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair concluded tho meeting. 

Annual Dinner. 

The usual annual dinner was held in tho Selangor Club on 
Friday 27th February at 8 j>.m. The lion. Hr. JL O. W instedt a 
Vi(fi?-Wesident of the Society presided. 

1. Name and Objects. 

1. Tlu^ name of the Society shall be * The Malayan Branch 
of the Koyal Asiatic Society.’ 
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KULES. 


2. The objects of the Society shall be:— 

(а) The increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning 
British Malaya and the neighbouring countries. 

(б) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(c) the acquisition of books, maps and manuscripts. 

II. Membership. 

3. Members shall bo of three kinds—Ordinary,Corresponding 
and Honorary. 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shall be proposed 
and seconded by members and elected by a majority of the Coun<*il. 

5. Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of $5 
payable in advance on the first of January in each year. Mem- 

^l)ers shall be allowed to compound for life membership by a pay¬ 
ment of $50. Societies and Institutions are also eligible for 
ordinary membership. 

6. On or about the 30th of .Tune in each y(‘ar the Honorary 
Treasurer shall jjrepare and submit to the Council a list of those 
members whose subscriptions for the current year remain unj)aid. 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of payment 
within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their member¬ 
ship. 

No member shall receive a copy of the Journal or other publi¬ 
cations of the Society ujitil his subscription for the current year 
has been paid.* 

7. Distinguished ])ersons, and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the recommendation of the 
(^ouneil be elected Honorary members by a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the C^uineil, he eleeted by a majority of the Coun* 
(*il, in rceognitioii of services rendered to any scientific institution 
in British Malaya. They shall pay no subscription: they shall enjoy 
the privileges of members (except a vote at meetings and eligibility 
for office) and free receipt of the Society’s publications. 

in. Officers. 

8. The Officers of the Society shall be:— 

A President. 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding sLx, ordinarily two each from 
(i) the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and 
(iii) tlie Unfederated or other Protected States, although this 
allocation shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

^Bye-Law, 1922. ‘^Under Buie 6 Members who have failed to pay 
their subscrfpUoii by the 30th June are suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions are paid. The issue of Journals published during 
that period of suspension cannot be guaranteed to membors who have been 
so suspended. 
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An Honorary Treasurer. Five Councillors. 

An Honorary Secretary. 

These officers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
(icneral Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

1). A'acaneies in tlie above otlices oc(*urring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote of th(^ majority of the remaining odicers. 

IV. Council. 

.10. The Council of the Society shall be composed of [he 
officers for the current yc^ar, and its duties and })o\vers shall 1>e:— 

(a) to administer the affairs, proj)erty and trusts of the 
Society. 

(b) to elect Ordinary and (’orres])onding Members and to re¬ 
commend candidate's for election as Honorary Mendx'rs of the 
)Society. 

(r) to obtain and select material Tor puldication in the 
Journal and to supervise tbe printing and distribution of the 
Journal. 

(d) to authorise the* ])ublicatiou of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the' Journal. 

(e) to select and purchase books and maps for the Li))rary. 

(/) to ac'cept or decline donations on ]>ehalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual Ceneral Meeting at the expira¬ 
tion of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condition 
of the Society. 

(h) to make and enforce byc-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation shall be publislied in the Journal. 

11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a quarter and oftener if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council. • 

V. General Meetings. 

12. One week’s notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the ease of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his 
own. 


14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February 
in each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 
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15. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Couneil sl.all 

})res(‘nt a lleport for the preceding year and the 1h*easiircr shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such Keport and account shall be circulated to members with 
the notice calling tlie meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also he chosen. 

1(>. The (\)iincil may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one u])on receipt by the Secretary ot* a 
written rcijuisition signed by five ordinary memhers desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to su(‘li meeting. Seven inemlxu’s 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. A'isitors may he admitted to any meeting at the disendion 
of tlie diairiiian hut sliall not be allowed to address tin* meeting 
exeept by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications. 

18. Tile Journal shall be ])uhlished at l(‘ast twice in eacdi 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the (^nincil. In th(‘ first numher of eacli volume sh.all 
l)e jmblislied the lleport of (he Council, tlic accoiuit of the financial 
position of the /Society, a list of members, the Kules, and a list 
of the publi(*ations r(‘ceiv(‘d by tin* Society during tlui preceding 
year. 


10. Every member sliall be entitled to one copy of the 
Journal, wliich shall he sent free by post. Copies may be presemted 
l)y the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, 
and the remaining eojiies shall be sold at such jiiiees as the Couneil 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each ]mjK‘r puhlislu‘d in tin* Journal 
shall he ])lac(*d at the disjiosal of the autlnir. 

VII. Amendments to Rules. 

vl. Ainetidments to tliese Hides must be projiosed in writing 
to the Couneil, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
sninmoiied to consider them. If passed at su(*h General Me(ding 
tliey shall come into force upon eonfirmation at a subsequent 
General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 

Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Royal Aaiaiic Socieiy. The Hoyal Asiatic Society has its 
bcad(juart(*rs at 74 Grosvenor Street, Ijondoti, W., where it has a 
large library of books, and MSS. relating to oriental subjects, and 
holds monthly meetings from November to June (inclusive) at 
which })apers on such subjects are read. 



2. By rule 105 of tins Soeiely all the Meiiihers of Eranch 
Socic^ties are entitled wh(*n on fui*1ongli or otlierwise temporarily 
resident witliin Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as Non-Besident Members and to attend tlu* ordinary monthly 
meetings of the Sfxdety. This Society accordin^dy invites '\rem- 
bers of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facdlitics and to make? tluar 
liome addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meet¬ 
ings may be sent to them. 

3. Thidi'r rule 81, the Council of th(' Society is al)le (o a(‘cept 
contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch Societies, 
and otlnn* ])ersons inter(‘sted in Oriental Besearch, «)r original 
articles, short not(‘s, (*tc., on matters conne('t(‘d witli the languages, 
archaeology, history, beliefs and eustonis of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the afoi-e-numtioiUMl Bnl(‘ 105 all Members 
of Bjaneh Soeit‘ti(‘s are entitled to ap[>Iy for (‘lectifui to the Soeic ty 
without th(‘ formality of nomination. Th(‘y should ai'ply in writ¬ 
ing to th(‘ Seerc‘tary, stating tlnnr names and addn^ssi's, and men¬ 
tioning the Branch Soci(‘ty to Avhich they belong, hhec'lion is by 
the Society U])on the re('ommendation of the Council. 

5. The subscri])tion for Aon-Be.sident Members of the Society 
is 50/- })er annum. They receive tlu? quarterly journal })ost free. 

Asid/tc Socieiy of Jirtigal. ^[emluo's of th(‘ Straits Brandi 
of the Boval Asiatic So(*iety, by a h'tter received in 1003, are 
accorded tin* privilege of ailmission to tlu* moiithly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Avhich arc held usually at tho 
Society's house, 1 J\irk Street, Calcutta. 



Annual Report 


of the 


Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 

for 1924. 


Membership. Tbo membership of the Societ}^ at the close of the 
year stands at 583 as compared with a nominal 
total of 027 at the end of 1923. There are 15 Honorary Members, 
3 Corresponding Memibers and 5'05 Ordinary Members. 

'I'he decrease is apparent rather than real and is due to the 
oj)eration of Rule 0: all those gentlemen who have not paid subscrip¬ 
tions since 1922 are deemed to have resigned their membership and 
their names have been removed from the list. 


During the vear 49 new Members were elected.. Their names 


are:— 

Alexander, J. A, 

Bird, B. 

Boyd, R. M. 

Carr, C. E. 

Caseley, J. D. 

Ch(‘eseraan, H. R. 

Clarke, Lt. M. 1). 

Constant, Dr. C. F. 

Coventry, Major C. H. 

Dato M'uda Orang Kaya Mentri 
Dato Mud a Orang Kaya Kaya 
ranglima Kinta 
Deuhain, 0. C., c.B.i'. 

Eld ridge, Ca])t. O.B.E. 

ELster, C. 

Fleming, E. D. 

Fry, R. M. 

Oammans, L. D, 

tiibson, A. 


Graham, W. II. 

Harnzah bin. Abdullah. 

Jxemp, T. F. II. 

Little, Major W. B. 

Lock, J. T. 

Mahmud bin Mat. 

Matthews, Itev. J. B. 

Meade, J. M. 

Mills, L. L. 

Morris, A. G. 

Jantan Omar. 
3%inefather-Evaiis, J. P. 
Purcell, V. W. W. S. 

Raja Bendahara of Perak 
Raja Kechil Tengah 
Raja Mucla of Perak 
Raja Musa bin Raja Bot 
Raja Omar bin Raja Ali 
Raja Salim bin Mohamed Yusuf 
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Basinusecii, H. C. 
Ifoed, J. G. 

Booke, i\ E. 

Bowe, A. S. 

Ryve8, V. W. 

Samali bin Haji Ali. 
Sinie, F. 1). 


Smedlev, N. 

Smith, J. I). M. 

Tujip^ku Abdul rah man bin Yang- 
di-per Tuan Besar 
Tiingku Mohamed ibni Alinarhum 
Sultan Ahmad Maazam Sliah 
AVynne, M. L. 


The Society lost by death T)r. X. Annandale, f.h.s.. a dis¬ 
tinguished Corresponding Member, Dr. T. H. Jamieson, the lion. 
Date Mohamed bin Mahbob and Messrs F. II. Desboii, B. M. Goldie 
and B. N. Goodwin. 


Ten resigned their membership. 

Council. The Council remained unchanged during the year save 
that Mr. J. dolmston was succeeded (luring leave by 
Mr. (\ E. Wurtzburg, m.g. During the absence of the Hon. 
»S(XTetary his duties were luidentaken by Dr. B. (). AVinstedt. 

General Meeting. The Annual General Meeting was held on 2l^t 
February at Singapore and was followed by 
a dinner in the SingajK>re Club at which were present 11. E. Sir 
Laurenc’e Guillemard, l*atron of the Swiety, and 2i8 nieml)ers and 
their guests.. 

Journal. Thn'c Journals forming Volume 11 of 1108 pages, 5 
plates, one map and various text figures, were {)ul)lislied, 
one in J\inc, oin^ in November and the last in December. The 
volume contains fourteen short and fourteen longer impers dealing 
with Zoology, Geology, History, Languages, (Customs, Beliefs and 
Antiquities. The Council Wiis in ]x>ssession at the end of the year 
of several {important f)aj)ers submitted for ac-c'eptance. 

Finances. In explanation of tlm more favourable financial position 
Hie Council is hapj)V to ro|>orit that the GovernmentvS 
of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States liax’e come 
to tlie su])j)ort of the Society with nionetary contributions com¬ 
mending dn the current yi«ir: the former has ])r(>mised a grant-in-aid 
of $1000' a year for fivt* years and the latter a sfimikr amount for 
three years. Thus assistaiu^e is most welcome. The necessity of 
raising the annual subscription, or restricting the activities of the 
Society, whic‘h the (^ouncil had for some time been considering is 
no longer urgent and the gratitude of all interested is due to the 
two gwenimcnis for their g^merosity. 

The Society fuikhes the year with a balaiiKo of $29'8'7.4<9 as 
against $1609..41 at the end of 1'92CL If the $2000 granted by the 
Straits and Federated Malay States Governments lx? (leducted, there 
is seen to be an excess of expenditure over ordinary income of 
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about $600: this however ^ill .be made good by the promised con¬ 
tribution of $600 from the Government of British North Borneo 
towards the eo»t of printing the Dusiin vocabulary published in 
Volume IT, part 2. The Society is under obligation to publish 
“Trcmg Pipit’V towards the cost of which $500 was received in 
1023 from the Government of the Federated Malay States. 

Income from subscriptions is about the same as in 1023; it 
includes $200 from four new life members. Income from sales of 
maps and journals again shows a considerable falling off. Ex¬ 
penditure on printing has been about $1000 less during 1024 than 
1923. 

The Life Members’ Keserve still stands at $4700, against a 
membership of 03. In addition there are 15 Honorary Members 
who pay no subscription, but receive publications. 


C. Boden Kloss, 

lion . Secretary, 



MALAYAN BRANCH, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Receipts and Payments Accotmt for the year ending 31st December 1924. 
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List of Members for 1925 

(as on Ist January 1925.) 


♦Life Members. f Contributors to the Society’s Journal 

Honorary Members. 

Year of Election. 

1903.1923., Db. W. L., 400 South 15th Street, Phila¬ 

delphia, U. S. A. 

1890.1918. fBLAGDEK, C. 0., c/o School of Oriental Studies,. 
Finsbury Circus, London. 

1921. Beandstetteh, Prop. Dr. B., Luzern, Switzerland. 
1894.1906. CoLiiYER, W. E., I. S. 0., Hackford Hall, Beepham, 

Norfolk, England. (Council, 1904: Vice-Presi¬ 
dent 1897-1900, 1902, 1904-1905). 

1903.1917. tOALLOWAY, Sir D. J., Singapore. (Vice-President, 
1906-1907: President 1908-1913). 

1895.1920 fHANiTSCH, Dr. B., 99, Woodstock Boad, Oxford, 
England. (Council, 1897-1919: Hon. Trea¬ 
surer, 1898-1906, 1910-1911, 1914-1919: Hon. 
Secretary, 1912-1913). 

1922. JoHORB, H. H. The Sultan of, O.C.M.G., K.B.E., 

Johore Bahru, Johore. 

1921. Perak, H. H. The Sultan of, k.c.m.o.. The Astana 
Negara, Bukit Chandan, Kuala Kangsar, Perak. 
1878. fPEBHAM, yen: Archdeacon J., Chard, Somerset, 
England. 

1890.1912. t®iDLET, H. N., C.M.G., M.A., P.B.8., 7, Cumberland 
Boad, Kew Gardens, Surrey, England. (Coun¬ 
cil, 1890-1894, 1896-1911: Hoh. ^oretary, 1890- 
1893, 1896-1911). 

1916. Sarawak, H. H. The Bajah of, Kuching, Sarawak. 
1885. Satow, Sir Ernest M., Beaumont, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon, England. 

1894.1921. fSHELLABEAR, Eet. W. G., D.D., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
Kew York City, TJ. S. A. (Council, 1896-1901, 
1904: Vice-President, 1913: President 1914- 
1918). 

1921. Snocck-Hurqronje, Prof, Dr., Leiden, Holland. 
1921. (Van Bokkel, Dr. P. H. Zoeterwondsche Singel 44, 
Leiden, Holland. 

Corresponding Members. 

1920. F. F., M.A., Hyefleld, Uffculme, Devon. 

1920 tMEERiLL, B. D., RH,D,, University of California, 
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A note on some coins struck for use 
in Tarim, Southern Arabia. 

By Sir John A. S. Bocknill, k.c.. 

President, Numismatic Society of India. 

(Plate I) 

During my residence in Singapore (1914-20) I had on several 
occasions brought to me silver coins of tliree sizes (obviously a set) 
and a copper coin as to the history and use of which there appeared 
to be considerable mystery. The silver coins are shown on Plate I. 
With regard to the silver coins it was popularly supposed that 
they had been struck at Batavia in Java for the use of Muham- 
medan pilgrims visiting Mecca and Mr. AV. H. Lee-Wamer of the 
Malayan Civil Service, who had been during part of the War on 
duty ill Southern Aralna and who had there obtained some of these 
coins, presented them to the Baffles Museum at Singapore with the 
following note Coins in current use in West Hadhramaut (South 
Arabia) : reported to have been struck at Sourabaya (Java) for 
Kathiri Sultens by Sayid AlIkafT.^’ I had some difficulty in trac¬ 
ing them to their source: Mr. J. P. Moquette at once repudiated 
any suggestion of their having been struck in Java and the en¬ 
quiries which I made from the Mints in India proved that they 
did not emanate from that countr 3 ^ From their general style I 
myself was inclined to think that they had been coined in England 
and I sent specimens, at a venture, to The Mint, Birmingham 
(formerly Balph Heaton & Sons), England from whose works so 
many Colonial coins have been issued. In September 1921 I re¬ 
ceived from the Managing Director the following most courteous 
information:— 

In 1902 and 1904 we executed orders for a small quantity 
of these silver coins 

(a) ‘^20 Cents or Komsih: diameter; 21. mill: 900 fine: 
weighty 3.10 grammes. 

(ft) ^^10 Cents or Komsih: diameter; 17. mill: 900 fine: 
weight, 1.56 grammes. 

(c) ‘^6 Cents or Komsih: diameter; 11^ mill: 900 fine: 
weight, .85 grammes. 

"We regret we cannot give you any information as to the 
" copper coin and we do not think they have ever been minted in 
" this country/^ 

In November they wrote:— 

"These silver coins were executed by us to the order of 
"Messrs, Guthrie & Co., and Messrs, Hurndall and Son both of 
" whom are ZiOndon Mer^ants trading in, India. We do not know 
"from whom they received the orders. The usual Government 
" authority was produced to us J' 

1925] B^yal Asiatic Society , 
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On receipt of this information I communicated with the well 
known firm of Messrs. Guthrie & Co., in Singapore who very ob¬ 
ligingly furnished me in July 1922 with the following interesting 
particulars 

Immediately on receipt of your letter we got in touch with 
Sayid Abdulrahman bin Shaikh Alkaff, the proprietor of the 
firm of Alkaff & Co., of this town and that gentleman very kindly 
^^gave us the following information respecting the silver coins 
forwarded with your letter. 

Coins similar in size and value to the ones sent us were 
first minted in 1898 and continued being minted till 1906. They 
^Svere minted for use in the interior of Iladramut. They are 
used throughout the interior but not on the coast. They are still 
in circulation but more than half the coins introduced are now 
^^used as ornaments. The coins were minted in Birmingham—to 
our order—and the total value minted amount to not more than 
$ 10 , 000 . 

“ The values of the coins sent us arc as follows:— 

The large coin—six of these are equal to $1 Straits Currency. 

The next—12 of these are equal to $1 Straits Currency. 

The smallest—24 of these are equal to $1 Straits Currency. 

The above coins were all minted in the same year viz: 1315 
(Arabic year). The current year (1922 up to 24th August) is 
the Arabic year 1340. We much regret we are unable meantime 
to tell you the number of eacli coin minted. We Mill try to get 
tliis information for you. 

The figure 910 on the coins represents the same 
^ Shaikh ’—part of the name of Shaikli AlkaflE—the gentleman 
who ordered the coins and who is now deceased. 


^‘The characters 



stand for the word %inted.^ 


The other characters on the coins represent the year 1315. 

The Alkaff family has very large interests in Iladramut. 
At our last meeting with Sayid Abdulrahman bin Shaikh AlkaflE 
he informed us that he was to ask us to have a further supply of 
the coins in question minted. He tells us he will have no diflB- 
culty in getting the necessary permission.” 

I think that the above-quoted letters settle the matter quite 
conclusively. I may say that Mr. W. H. Valentine was under the 
impression that they were struck for use in Tunis. 

The Copper coin still remains somewhat of an enigma. Mr. 
Valentine has attributed it to Tarim in his work on the copper 
(ioins of Muhammadan States. The coin is described under the 
heading ^ Miscellaneous Indian Coins No. 215 ’ by Atkins at p. 191 
of his ‘ Coins and Tokens of the Pos^ssions and Colonies of the 
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British Empire.^ [Ixmdon 1889.] He offers no view as to its 
provenance. It was apparently figured in Leo Hirseh’s Eeisen in 
Sud-arabien (linden 189T) with a note to the effect that they 
were struck in Java to the order of a Sayid. 

Mr. J. P. Moquette is, liowever, quite confident th:i these 
coins were never struck in Java and is certain that they were mint¬ 
ed in England. He informs me that it would have been quite out 
of the question for any Arab ])ossi])ly to have' obtained permission 
to have coins minted to his wish or order at any of the Java mints r 
he adds that although the l^atavia and Sourabaya mints were shut 
down in 1842 it might have been conceivable for a very old estab¬ 
lished firm, such as Arekeii & (\)., had occasion arisen to have 
obtained permission to have coins struck for thim up to the year 
1852 but not later than that date. 

He writes with regard to the design that ho thinks that the 
huge enlargement of the zarbis ‘‘ merely playful and so written 
on pur})ose so that one should think tlie whole design consists of 
native arrows and a bow.^’ To my idea there seems little doubt 
but that this coin was struck, as were jirohably all of the Cop}>er 
Tokens minted to the order of British Merchants in Malaya, at the 
famous Soho Mint at Birmingham (long since dismantled) of 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt and that it ap))roximates to that series. 
Of course the sc^aJes and the word AdP^ are familiar cnougli on 
Indian currenev, notaldy on that emanating from the Bombay Mint 
between at any rate 1791 and 1834, but they are also seen on two 
of the Malayan Tokens (Nos. 40 and 41) of the series to which I 
refer as described hy Lt. Col. IT, Leslie Ellis in his British Cop- 
})er Tokens of the Straits Settlements and Malayan Archipelago 
(Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd Series, Vol. XV, pp. 134-153). The 
present coin certainly corresponds in size and general style with 
the one Ke])ing Token pieces: and the date 1841-42 is not amiss as 
the example for Sarawak (Ellis No. 38) is dated September 24th, 
1841. There has from time immemorial been a close connection 
between Arabia and the Malay Peninsula and 1 am inclined to 
think that these copper wins were struck to the order of some 
Arab merchant of the Straits Settlements for use in Arabia largely 
by the pilgrims of whom great numbers annually visit Mecca from 
the Malay Peninsula and Archij)elago. 

One Chomsih or Doit (?) or One Keping (?). Diam. 21 mill: 
Plain edge, struck at the Soho mint, Birmingham (?) 1841-2. 

Obv, The letters (Tarim) between two four pointed stars: 

date 1 roA (1258) below: below the date 

(i.e. ? Zarb (i.e. ^ struck *) : or a bow? or a canoe?); be¬ 
low again, a pair of crossed airo'vs. 

1925] JRoyal AsiuHc Society. < 
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Ret), A balance: the handle between two four-pointed stars and 
the word (i.e. Adi = Just) between the scales: 

date iroA (1258) below. 

Patna, India, 1923. 


Notes on Dipterocarps. 

No. 10. On Balanocarpus hemsieyanus, King. 

Bif L H. Bckkill. 

(With text-figures.) 

To reconstruct the whole tree from -an examination of a few 
weather-beaten ))ranches projecting above llood-watcr is the problem 
before the hotanivst who would classifv the l)ipterocar])aceae. It is 
a problem of su(*h intricacy that Bentham and Tfooker in their 
Cknera phularuni, 1, (1812) ])p. 190-191, deviated from their 
custom so far as to offer alterjiative classifications: the two com¬ 
mence alike, for the first genera show in all the then-known species 
wind-distribution by means of enlarged sepals, while the three 
genera known then as not })rovided witli su(th enlarged sef)als come 
in the one key fifth {Pachynocm^pns) and eleventh (Vaferia) and 
twelfth {Mouoporandra) out of twelve, and in the other fifth, and 
eighth and ninth. 

The very slight tendency thus disclosed to segregate the genera 
not wind-distributed from the genera wind-distributed, was extended 
by subsequent authors. For instance, Sir William Thi sol ton-Dyer 
in Sir Josepli HookeFs Flora of British India, 1 (1874) j). 294, (in 
which placfe he was not called on to discuss Pachynorarpus) 
gathered all the wingless species to his last pages: and Sir George 
King in his Materials for a Flora of the Malay Peninsula, No. 5 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1893, pp. 87-137), 
except for Ancistrocladns which is not a Dij^terocarp, ends his 
account with the wingless genera Retinodendron, Isoptera, Balano- 
carpus, and Pachynocarpus; while he draws the least winged species 
of !<horea to the end of their genus. Again further, Sir Dietrich 
Brandis in the Journal of the lAnnean Society, Botany, 31, (1895) 
pp. 1-148, commences his classification with winged genera and 
ends it with the wingless genera Pachynocarpus, Stemonoporus, 
Monoporandra and Valeria; and in the middle he has successively 
Shorea (a few not winged), Isoptera (not winged), Balanocarpus 
(not winged), Cotylelobium (winged), and Vatica (winged and not 
winged in various stages). Mr. Kidley in his Flora of the Malay 
Peninsula takes from the Shoreas the species that is not winged 
for the constitution of a wingless genus— Fachychlamys: and he 
cuts out of Vatica as a genus Synaptea that he may separate the 
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Notes on Dipterocarps. 

winged si)eeies. In his seqnenc^e all the latter genera, i.e., Vaiica, 
Isopferctj BalanocarjmH, and Pacliynocarpus arc wingless; and among 
the earlier genera all except Pnchychlamys, whicli stajuls eighth, 
have the calyx develoj)ed in various ways into wings. 

A classilication, wliich so disjjoses winged and wingless genera, 
carries an implication that th(» branches ol the tree bearing the 
wind-distributed genera arise upon the opposite sifle to the branches 
hearing the genera which are without wind-distribution : and though 
the clasisifi<?ation has such high authuritv, it reniaius nnsatisfactorv, 
particularly because the wings in the different genera are i)roduced 
from different sepals, so that a common line of (lescent is out ol: the 
question: and among the genera which do not avail themselves of 
wind-distribution, tlie method of dispersal varies. 

Alone among workers on the 1 )i})terocarp8. Dr. Heim set him¬ 
self in opposition to such a view, as is clearly sliowu in the table of 
affinities which ap})ears uf)on p. 121) of his llecfiercheH sur Irn Dip- 
terocarpacres (l^aris, 1892). In that ta]>le the wingless genera are 
scattered ; and he still leaves the wingless Siioreas within that genus, 
where they (onstitute a section, the Pmcliypierne. ('lose to Shorea 
he admits Isoptera, stating of it on pp. 49 and 53, that is seems to 
he more related to wunged Bhoreas than to the Praclnjpierap, Out 
of Balanomrpxis he takes four species and calling them liichetia 
brings them also to the neiglibourhood of Bhorea. Thus he groups 
round Shorea certain Dipterocfarps that are wingless. As lUtillotio- 
(lendron he cuts a wingless species out of Dryohalnnops and leaves 
it a development from the latter. Balanocarpm erosa lie made 
tile type of his section Eu-balanocarpm, and (*redited it (on p. 74) 
with affinities to the M'iiiged genus Hopea: Balanocarpus vfilis he 
nmde the type of his Rx^tion Pachynocarpoide^: Halanocarpm zey^ 
laniciifi he made the type of bus sc'ctioii Microcarpne: and Balano- 
carpus sphaerocarpus of his section Sphaerocarpae, After stating 
that these are distinct •cinough, he added that on a(‘(*ouiiit of i»ijr 
meagre knowledge it is rather difficult to determine towards what 
sections in Hopea they lean, hut that eacii jxissibly attaches itself 
to a different one as a type with rudimentary wings derived there¬ 
from (p. 77), Pachynocarpus he associated with Vatira: and out 
of Vatica he cast ReHnodendron, but admitted the alfiuity (p. 107). 
His genus Pierrea, founded upon an inadequately known Bornean 
species, and then enlarged by the insertion into it of the mala 3 ^an 
Chengal,’^ he coimeeted with tlie Rdinodendron-Vatica group. 
Pierrea penangiamt, Heim, the “ Chengal,’' suibse(]uently became 
Balanocarpus Ileimii, King. The winged Synaptea he separated: 
and connected with it he placed the wingless genera of which men¬ 
tion has just been made, namely Pachynocarpus, Vatica, Redino- 
dendron and Pierrea ^—a fourtli group, but with alfindtes to Balano¬ 
carpus in Pierrea. 

The suggestion in Heim^s table is that (1) Shorea has ex¬ 
hibited a tendency to winglessness whence have arisen the Brachy- 
pteraa, and Isoptera, in different ways; (2) Dryobalanops has ex- 

1925] Royal AsifxUc Society. 
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hibited the same tendency, and tlience Baillonodendron; (3) Eopea, 
likewise, giving rise on various sides to the diverse sections of 
Balanocarpus; {4:) Vatica, Retinodendron, Pachynocarpus and 
Pierrea have had one common stem, and (5) Stemonoporus, Mono- 
porandra and Vaterm, at any rate in part, another. 

The geographic distribution of the Dipterocarps does not ren¬ 
der such a view difficult of acceptance, for the groups numbered 1, 2 
and 4 can be assumed to have reached their present development 
upon the east side of the Bay of Bengal, and the group numbered 
5 upon the west; while Hopea which is found to the east and to the 
west can be held the origin of group 3, both east and west. But 
everyone will agree that the position is weakest in regard to Balano¬ 
carpus, i.e. 3; for w'hich Heim suggests a multiple origin. 

Heim’s first critic was Sir George King. Of such of Heim’s 
new genera as he had to deal with, he reduced Richetia and Pierrea: 
ho retained Retinodendron, (Synaptea in his view equals Vatica), 
The second critic was Sir Dietrich Brandis and he retained none of 
Heim’s genera, Retinodendron going back to Vatica, Into the 
section Brachypterae of Shorea he placed the species 8. lissopliila 
of Ceylon, thus admitting a tendency in Shorea west of the Bay 
of Bengal to winglessness akin closely to the tendency exhibited east 
of the Bay; but he added that the species is anomalous in the 
section. 

It was quite natural that systematists of the calibre of Sir 
George King and Sir Dietrich Brandis should not accept Heim’s 
new genera; for Heim’s work needed, and still needs much further 
prosecution in order to establish it: but that they felt a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction at the position is equally evident. 
Touching Balanocarpus alone, Trimen had doubted (Handbook to 
the Flora of Ceylon, 1, 1893, p. 130) if B, zeylanicus is rightly 
associated with the otlier south indian species; ^ir George King had 
said of B, maximum the flowers do not exactly answer to Beddome’s 
diagnosis of the genus Balanocarpus inasmuch as they have 10 in¬ 
stead of 1»5 stamens, and neither of the cotyledons is lobed” and 
he adds of B, hemsleyanus that it is an altogether anomalous 
species. It has leaves like several of the scabrid species of Shorea 
and its flower is also niore like those of Shorea than Balano- 
carpusP Sir Dietrich Brandis echoed Sir George King’s opinion 
that B, hemsleyanus is anomalous. Lastly Mr. Ridley has taken 
Shorea Thiselionii out of Shorea and Balanocarpus hemsleyanus 
out of Balanocarpus to be his two species of Pachychlamys, Now 
Pachychlamys, Dyer, is the Bornean Shorea hrachyptera, and there¬ 
fore one of the Brachypterae of Heim and Sir Dietrich Brandis: 
from which it is to be inferred that Mr. Ridley would transfer the 
whole of the Brachypterae (unless he would except the cinghalese 
Shorea Ussophylla) to Pachychlamys, At any rate Mr. Ridley’s act 
is an expression of dissatisfaction with the genus Balanocarpus as 
it has been constituted- 
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In the writer^s opinion it may be said that there is no genus in 
ihe Dipterocarpaceae worse constituted than Balanocarpus: and un- 
lortunately this note which deals with one of the species, only em¬ 
phasises the fact without materially clearing away any confusion. 
The species with which it deals is Balanocarpus hemsleyarius. King, 
•otherwise Pachychlamys hemsleyanus, Eidley. 

The writer found in the Tanjong Pondok forest reserve, 
Perak, on March 25th, 1924, a tree of it with nearly mature fruit; 
and to the kindness of Mr. B. II. Barnard he owes the collecting 
of ripe fruits as soon as they fell. These were germinated and 
studied in the Botanic Gardens, Singapore. ITiifoilunately a suffi¬ 
cient supply could not he got for the purpcyse of having done at the 
same time such a chemical analysis as would ascertain if it is a 
species yielding oil in the characteristic \vay that the Brachypicrne 
do. 

The fruit is heavy and is not supplied with even a trace of 
wdng. It falls at maturity to the floor of the forest, and without 
delay germinates, the fruit-w^all being burst from within in exactly 
the same was as that of B, maximum (vide Journal No. 87, p. 
221 ). 



3 4 

Fig 1 The fruit ^ (above) The enjbryo in ger- 

of Balanocarpus mination with ihe fiuit-wall and aeed- 

hemshmnus, at “o**® removed: the placentar cotyMon 

ttiaturity. nat. size. « 

aeotions at a and o respectively. 

^ 9:253 Royal Asiatic Sockty. 
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The radicle extrudes, and Lends earthwards, anchors the young 
plant and then lifts the cotyledons up while they push off the fruit- 
walL Figure 1 is of the frunt as it hangs on the tree. Figure 2 is 
the emhrA^o bared ajid just germinated: figures 3 and 4 are sections 
showing the relative sizes of the two cotyledons. The cotyledons 
are green. They lie parallel within the fruit, both reaching to the 
base of the (!avity, and though the plaeentar cotyledon may bo shut 
out from the very a})ex, it is only so by 1-2 inni. In germination 
the lobes part as is seen in figure 4, where the parting is just com¬ 
mencing: ultimately their divergence is as much as in figures 5 and 
(). The two cotyledons take different positions as drawn in figure 7. 




Fig. 5. (above) The outer 
cotyledon from its inner face. 

Fig. 6. (below> The plaeentar 
cotyledon from the face to¬ 
wards the placenta: Both 

after expansion, and ^ nat. size. 



Fig. 7. The seedling after 
freeing itself from the fruit- 
wall, showing one cotyledon, 
the outer, horizontal, and the 
other, the plaeentar, vertical, in 
which positions they remain 
through their life. % nat size. 


They persist for four months, by which time the seedling may have 
as many as ten leaves. The first leaves after the cotyledons stand 
in a pair as in figure 8, and they are followed by alternate leaves 
well spaced. These are green. 

The shape of the cotyledons can be gathered from figures 5 
and 6., 
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Fig. 8. The young plant four months old. ^ nat. size, show¬ 
ing the cotyledons in the act of falling off, and showing that the 
first leaves after them arc a pair. 



Tn tin* following taldc the dilforeiiees observed between the 
six ulready-stndied sj)ecies of Bdlanocnrpus are given. 



(Jotylodons in the seed }mrallel .. j x x x x x - 
not parallel .. .. ..|-~---x 


<.\)tylodoiis broader than long .. ..lx x ~ - - 

longer than broad .. .. .. j ~ - x x x 

€otyl(‘dons when expanded stand verti(‘al - I ~ ^ 

one vertical and one horizontal .. x - x - ~ 

both horizontal .. .. - - - - 

Outer cotyledon with its apex pointed 

and not in a notch .. .. - ~ ~ - x x 

]3ointed and in a notch .. .. x x - - ~ - 

not pointed .. .. .. - -xx-- 

Inner cotyledon with its apex pointed 

and not in a notch .. .. ~ - x - 

pointed and in a notch .. .. x x - - - x 

not pointed . -l^xx-- 

First leaves after the cotyledons a pair | ? | - -x I x x | - 
four together .-|x 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 














An Unpublished Variant Version of the 
**Malay Annals.*’ 

By C. 0. Blaoden. 

Malay literature is deficient in historical works. The great 
break in tradition that occurred (in the 14th and le5th centuries) 
when the Malays forsook Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism for 
Islam, no doubt caused the loss of most of their older literature. 
Probably it may not have included Iiistorical chronicles, for Indian 
culture lays little stress on history proper: it is prolific of myths 
ar.cl legends, many of which have survivcal among the Mala>s. 
The oldest Malay liistory the Sejamh MHayu, or Malay Annals 
belongs to the s(‘cond decade of the 17th century, and com- 
memorates the fortunes of Malacca, wdiich performed in the 15th 
(*entury, on a xSmaller s(‘ale, the same functions that have built up 
the prosperity of modern Singapore. Tlu^re the merchants of 
Arabia, India, Burma, Java, C^hina. and Ja])un met and exclianged 
their w^ares and bartered for the tin of tlie Malay Peninsula, the 
spices of the Moluccas, and the various products of the Archipelago. 

Tlic Portuguese conquered Malacca in 1511. After some 
preliminary wanderings, the Sultan and his nobles settled at 
Bentan, an island just south of the end of the Peninsula. The 
Portuguese attacked them, and they fled for refuge to tlie valley 
of the Johor Kiver. Some of their allies and vassals went over 
to the enemy. The Sultan of Kampar in Sumatra, though a near 
relative and the son-in-law of the exiled Sultan of Malacca, curried 
favour with tlie Portuguese and not long after the conquest went 
to live at Malacca, where he w^as executed by his new friends on 
a suspicion of treason. Some of the minor States quarrelled 
amongst themselves. Tlie Sumatran Kaja of Inderagiri raided 
Lingga in the absence of its ruler, the latter retaliated, and to 
save liimscif from reprisals by the combined forces of Inderagiri 
and Bentan, successfully invoked the help of the Portuguese 
against his overlord the Sultan of Bentan and the Raja of Indera¬ 
giri, w^ho was the iSfultan’s eon-in-law. Siamese influence increased 
in the north of the Peninsula; while in Sumatra there arose the 
new power of Acheen, which was hostile both to the Portuguese of 
Malacca and the Malays of Johore. In their triangular duel with 
Malacca and Acheen the luckless Johor Sultans generally had the 
worst of it. Their repeated attacks on Malacca all failed; they 
were raided by both sets of enemies, turn and turn about, and 
early in tlie 17th century they were driven to seek the help of the 
Dutch, who in 1641 conquei:pd Malacca from the Portuguese, and 
temporarily revived the fortunes of the doomed Johor dynasty. 
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The S^jarah Mttayu was written, or at any rate begun, more 
than twenty years before tliis last turn of the wheel of Johor’s 
fortunes. It is a work of mueh interest, but of a iniscollaneous 
<*haraeter, with myth and legend interwoven with history, not 
merely in the earlier (hapters, but even in its a(tc?oirit of the 
<?vents of 1511. There is little doubt that it was founded on 
<'arlier records, wtii<*li have not survived. Several variant recen¬ 
sions exist, as any one knows, who lias read th(‘ fragment pulilished 
by Dulaurier with comparative readings in foot-notes. Oriental 
<*opyist8, and jiartieiilarly Malay scribes, take gr(*at liberties with 
texts improving them according to their own taste, and introducing 
<:on8iderabJe verbal, and even more than verbal dHTerences. Thi^ 
texts of the S^jarak Melayu are in substantial material agreement 
until the last half a dozen chapters, in which th.c story of tlie 
K'Oiujuest of Malac(‘a is ended and the siibseqiieiit events are being 
related. It is mainly liero that MS. No. 18 of the IhifUes collection 
■of Malay MSS. in the Library of the It oval Asiatu^ Society London 
differs from the text of Sliellabear . In the ])arl corresponding 
to the Jirst J4 chapters of tliat text, this maiuiscript sometimes 
arranges its chapters in a slightly ditfenmt order, ])utting chapter 
5 before 4, ehajiter 22 liefore 21, eha[)ter 1)2 before 81, and omit¬ 
ting ('hapter IG altogether. After that ])oint, it has tlic eight 
-('liaplers here for the first time jminted, differing entirely from 
the published text, introducing n(‘w mati(‘r not contained in it at 
all, and relating in a somewhat diffen*nt way some of the events 
that the published text also deals witlu There is, for (‘xample, 
^ full and graphic ac(‘ount of two attacks on Malaci'a iiiade by the 
Malays. Tlie details of tiie squabble betweem the rulers of Iiulera- 
giri and Lingga are also new. 

It looks rather as if the two recensions bad been supplemented, 
but independently of each other and ])y different hands. Tlio 
sup]>lement in the published version professes to be not later than 
a])out 1G73, and may be a good deal older. The manuscript of 
our variant text is not more than a century old. It is written on 
English paper (size L2-j x 7^ inches), of which portions bear a 
M'atermark containing the name Wilmott and the date 1812. 
So clearly it wbs a copy made for llaffleis from some older manus¬ 
cript, and its ultimate source may well have been of quite respect¬ 
able antiquity. I think that this is shown by the archaic spelling 
which suggests the 17th century rather than the Dth. In Chapter 
34, it may be noted, the hebter reading turm daripada hizurai 
occurs instead of Shellabear's daripada irazir-nya. Its accounts 
•of the vicissitudes and squabbles, the festivities and misfortunes, 
•of the Malay Bajas are vivid, and it is hard to believe that the 
manuscript does not embody a genuine tradition. Evidence of 
this, in my opinion, is that it is much franker than tlie published 
text over the failures and defeats of tlie Malays in their struggles 
with the PortuguesCv We need not accept every detail of these 

tdib] Amtic Society^ 
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etorics. For example, it is not nooesgary to believe that the ro 3 ’aI 
elephant broke its right tusk in charging the fortress wall of 
Malacca. But a letter reported to have been addressed by Sultan 
Mabinud to liis minister wlio was in charge of one of the sieges 
that failed, is interesting and in accordance with that monarcli’a 
nnamiable character:— ^^If a man professes to be braver tlian 
Hamzah and ^Ali, and more learned than the Imam Ghazali, but 
is not, then he is a bigger liar than the Sayid al-Hak whoever 
that successor of Ananias may have been. The unsuccessful 
minister ascribed his failure to a storm on the night when the 
attack should have been delivered, causing it to be postponed, and 
lotting the Portuguese profit by tlie delay. He faced liis accuser,, 
the Maharaja of Inderagiri, a son-in-law of Sultan Mahmud, in 
full durbar, and told him that he was not afraid of him but ready 
to fight him an.ywhere. These dissensions between the Malay 
tdiiefs are so typical of this period, that the story is probably true. 
At any rate the details about this siege of Malacca include the 
mention of several place-names and show intimate local knowledi.o. 

A later chapter tells of a consinracy raised in the town of 
Malacca against the Portuguese. It was detected and the ring¬ 
leader executed. According to our text, the Portuguese sent an 
envoy to Johor to report this fact, whereupon the Malay ruler 
incontinently had the envoy killed by way of reprisal. Tho 
Portuguese bombarded the Malay stronghold, which had to be 
abandoned with much loss. The survivors fled liigber up the Johor' 
Biver and established another little capital. This account also 
appears to refer to real historkul events. We know that the 
Portuguese did raid Johor. 

It looks therefore as if this variant text is a genuine document, 
not far icmovcd in date from the. time when the main body of 
the work was cojjiposcd. One point raises a doubt. Space is 
devoted to establishing a link between the Johor dynasty (which 
as sprung from the royal house of Malacca represented the leading 
ruling family of the Peninsula) and the royal family of the State 
of Perak. The latter house claims to be descended from the 
former through a princely exile from Johor, who is alleged to 
have founded it. This prince is mendy named in the published 
text, but there is not a word to indicate that he went to Perak.. 
Our variant text tells all about it. This looks rather like special 
pleading, invented at a comparatively late date to support a doubt¬ 
ful or fictitious genealogical ckiim. WTiether the claim was 
genuine or not, it seems as if the author of the variant text had 
some reason for putting it forward. He may have been a Perak 
man, concerned to establish an authentic pedigree for his rulers, 
•Some of the spellings suggest that he belonged to the north of 
the Peninsula, for they rather represent a northern dialect of 
Malay. But this evidence from spelling is based on only a few 
words, and is inconclusive. 
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Anyhow, although parts of tliose siipplenionrary chapters may 
liave been written for a special reason, ycd as a whole they seem 
to embody much genuine historical tradition. 

The eminent Dutcli Orientalist A'^an der Tuuk, in liis catalogue 
of the Society’s Malay MSS. jmblished 57 years ago, notic(?d that 
this manuscript of tlie Sejarak Mclnint contained a variant text. 
Oriental scholarship sometimes jmx'ceds at a ratluT leisurely pace, 
and during the last half-eentury nothing mon* has been done in 
the nuitter. There are still many unedited Malay MSS. in our 
libraries, that deserve attention. 

I have to thank the Council of the Iloyal Asiatic Society for 
allowing me to borrow the MS. for ilie purpose of copying the 
followiiig chapters. I’he MS. contains ])ag(‘s of Malay script 
and six lines cn page The normal numlx'r of lines to a 

j)age is 25. 

After the story of the death of Sultan Ahmad by the order 
-of his father Sultan Aralnnud and the su]>s(‘(juent killing (at his 
own re(|uesi) of Sultan Alunad’s faithful follower Tun Ali llati 

{here vIjU M(t!a. or Mali, probably a coimisfs error), ending 

Mal'a hrhnripa iitah hnidaJc tn^ngidnpi Tun Ali Mala, ini tiada jua 
malm, bvndak minta dl-huno/i juga, di-suroh oleli Sultan Mahmud 
Shah,' Bauoh-lah 7'un Ali Mala' the text proceeds as printed here^ 
ijitrodiicing matter whicdi in the ]>ublislK*d version is given in a 
somewhat dilferent onh'r. 

Outline of the New Chapters. 

(I) . Abdullah, ruler of Kampar, not wishing to ])ay homage 
to Jlentan, applied to the Portuguese Captain at Malacca for help, 
whereupon a vers(‘ wtis composed on his childlike folly in desert¬ 
ing the sweet mangosteeii for ripe saffron.’’ 

The eonseqneiit attaek by Sultan Afahmud Shah on Kampar 
was worsted at sea by tbe Portuguese, and bis captains umhn* Sri 
Amarabangsa were driven to h*ap overboard at Krumulan and 
walk to Indragiri, wliere one of tbem. Tun Biajit, son of tlu; 
fainous Hang Tuab, beat all ('omers at cockfigbting including 
Sultaji Xarasinga, tbe ruler:— when they leapt overboard, Tun 
Biajit’s mistress swam ashore with nothing but one artificial cock’s 
spur. From Indragiri tlie (*a]>tains returned to Bentan. Baja 
Abdullah, going aboard to thank bis defenders, was carried off by 
tJie Portuguese first to Malacca then to Goa and finally to Portugal. 
Sultan Mahmud blamed Abdullab’s chiefs and changed the title 
{Paduhi Tuan) of the Beiidaliara of Kampar to Amaradiraja. 

(II) ., The Maharaja of lingga died and his successor, 
Maharaja Isup went to Bentan to do obeisance to Sultan Mahmud 
Shah. During Ids absence, Narasinga, Raja of Indragiri, ravaged 
Lingga and thereafter proceeded to Iknitan, where he was given 
the style of Sultan Ahduljalil and tlie hand of Sultan Mahmud 
4::Jhah’s daughter, (widow of Mansur Shall, ruler of Pahang, recently 

1928] lioyed Asiatic Society, 
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slain hy his father for adultery with his consort), by whom he wns 
to have two sons, Kaja Ahmad and Baja Muhammad (nieknamcd 
Pang). While Sultan Abduljalil is occupied at Bentan, Maharaja 
Isup ravages Indragiri in return and saves his own countr}' Lingga 
from retribution by invoking the aid of the Portuguese at Malacca. 
An attack by Sang Stia on behalf of the ruler of Bentan on Lingga 
was frustrated by the Portuguese fleet and another attack on 
Malaoc^a by the T^aksamaoia on behalf of the same ruler was beaten’ 
off by new captain, Gonzalo. 

A later attack on Malacca led by the Paduka Tuan and other 
chiefs from Bentan, an attack by land and sea, also failed. Thc' 
Paduka Tuan broke the left tusk of Sultan Mahmud's elephant 
(fetched from Muar) charging the fort hut Sultan Abduljalil, Imrt 
at this chief^s refusal to <l)e present when his royal drum® w^ere^ 
beaten, carried word to Snlt^ Mahmud that the failure of the 
attack was diie to him. Sultan Miahmiid wrote to Paduka Tuan 
a curt letter (p. supra) but later ae(^epted his excuses. 

(III) . Sultan Ibrahim of Siak dies and is succeeded by his 
son, Baja Abdul, whose mother w^as a Malacca princess. He does 
homage at Bentan and ds given the title of S/ultan Khoja Ahmad 
S,hah and the hand of a daughter of Sultan Mahmnd Shah, who- 
bore him two sons Baja Jamal and Baja Biajit. 

One day Sultan Mahmud Shah reflected that Bruas and Man- 
jong and Tun Aria Bijadiraja, a ruler in the w’cst (di-barat), had 
neglected to pay him homage since the Portuguese conquest of 
Malacca. Tun Aria Bijadiraja was a relative of the wife of tlie 
Paduka Tuan. So the Paduka Tuan is sent to summon tlie 
neglectful chief to the Bentan court. This errand the Paduka 
Tuan executes, marrying at the same time his son Tun Mahmud 
(called also Date’ Lekar or Legor) to Ikm Mali, a daugliter of 
Tun Aria Bijadiraja, and giving him charge of Selangor. 

(IV) . The suit of Sultan Ilussin of Ham, a handsome ami 
valiant prince, for the hand of Baja Puteh, daugliter of Sultan 
Mahmud, is approved. This sec;tion describes the festivities ami 
gives a graphic vignette of ihe prince and his stay at Bentan. 

(Y), Sultan Mahmud Shah of Bentan gives his daughter 
Hatijah in marriage to the ruler of Pahang, after Sri Naradiraja 
has refused her hand because he is a commoner. The Portuguese 
attack Bentan and drive the Sultan from Kota Kara to Kopak, 
Sri Awadana the Tenienggong was rebuked by the Sultan for not 
producing all his slaves to help strengthen the fort. Tun Mahmud,, 
son of the Paduka Tuan, comes from Selangor with twenty boats 
and takes the Sultan to Kampar. He is given the title of Sri 
Agar Baja. Sultan Mahmud Shah died and was succeeded by 
^Itan ‘Ala’uM-din Baayat Shah, the chiefs banishing the Raja 
Muda, before the rice in his pot was even cooked together with 
his wife Tun Trang (a niece of Tun Karawangsa) and his son 
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Mansur Shah. The exile fled first to Siak, and then to (?) Kang, 
whence a trader, Si-Tumi, from Manjong, carried liiin to Perak, 
where he was proclaimed ruler with the title of Sultan Muzaffar 
Shah. He invited Sri Agar Diraja from Selangor, (where that 
chief had married Baja Stia, a daughter of the Sultan of Kedah), 
to be his Bendabara. By Tun Trang Sultan Muzatfar Shah had 
16 children in all, including Baja Dewi, Baja Ahmad, Baja Abdul- 
jalil, Baja Fatimah, Baja Ilatijah and Baja Tengah; and by a 
concubine he had a son Baja Muhammad. 

(VI) . After going to Pahang and wedding a sister of Sultan 
Mahmud Shah of that state, Sultan ‘Ala’iiM'din Biayat Shah 
returned to IJjong Tanah, lived at Pckan Tua and built Kota 
Kara. There is a story of an attempt to address a non-servile 
letter to the King of Siam, wdicn Pahang sends the customary 
tribute. Angered at the appointment of Sri Agar Baja as Benda- 
hara of Perak, Sultan ^Alu^uM-din Biayat Shah despatches Tun 
Pekerma to summon him. The ambassador goes to Perak and 
proceeds upstream to Latboihan JoJig, but the Beiidahara sends liim 
“rice in a pot and condiments in a bamboo”, whereupon he returns 
in anger to his master. The Paduka Tuan himself voyages to 
Perak and brings down the recalcitrant Sri Agar Diraja to Ujong 
Tanah. 

The Adipati of Kampar sent tribute to Ujong I'anah. 

By ‘x\lahi’d-din Biayat Shah’s order Tun Pekerma attacks 
Merbcdang. 

(VII) . Sang Nava plotted to attack the Portuguese whih» 
they sat unarmed in their church at Malacc a. But the Portuguese 
Captain discovered that he had arms concealed, threw him down 
from the fort, and sent an ambassador to inform the Sultan at 
Pekan Tua. ^AIa^u\i-din Biayat Shah had the ambassador thrown 
down from a tall tree. The Portuguese attacked Kota Kara. The 
fight going against the Sultan, Tun Narawangsa and Tun Pekerma 
flung all the arms into the sea and the Sultan retreated to Sayong. 
At Bebat Tun Narawangsa felled a tree to prevent further pursuit. 
Tim x\mat *Ali carried a letter from the Sultan to the Portuguese, 
who finally returned to Malacca. 

Sri Naradiraja died and was buried at Sayong, (where Ids 
posthumous title was Data* Nimn Besar ‘Chief of the Big Tomb’). 

(VIII). Baja Jainnd succeeded Muhammad Shah as Sultan of 
Pahang and sailed to Sayong, where ^Ala^u^d-diii Biayat Shah gave 
him the title of MuzaflPar Shah. On the royal barge was one Pateh 
Ludang or Batin Sang Pura of Tanah Adang, M^ho having had a 
feud with one Sang Stia had fled to Pahang. Sang Stia callcHl 
his enemy off the barge and slew' him. Sultan Muzaffar Shah was 
enraged but pardoned the offender when Sultan ^Ala’u’d-din 
Biayat Shah sent him into his presence bound:— he refused to 
be bound by the Laksatnana, a fellow captain, but let the Bendahara 
bind him. 

1926] JRayal Astatic Sodeti/, 
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Notes on Spelling* 

Throughout the MS. the spelling is archaic. 

(1) The final vowel is omitted in harta, Mna, minta, goa, 
nyata, hola, iuha, hantu, lain, lulu, hamu, taliu, Mrtemu, tipu, 
peraliu, hakaru, janji, mail, herani, daji, kali, daJii, sunyi, herkelalii, 
kali, jndi, phinadani, ganii, nanti hxinyi, hdrdiri, p^rgi, m^mhaiki 
and so on. 

(2) The medial vowel in closed syllable is omitted. 

1,-eluar; di-liiar; di-Muar; J-i-i hid'd; 

Oy iuan; hiiangkau: iimhul; datok; 

ndek; hauling. 

(3) The medial vowels are inserted in an open syllable upon 
which the a(?(?eiit falls—usually the penultimate. 


masiug-masing; xibati; haJiaru; 

hcrchium; SiC\ laki-laki, 

111 derivative Avorcis formed by the addition of suffixes the 
A’owels are shifted to the ])em3lt:imnte of the derived word:— 

heda-iiya; liada-lah; rnali-luh; 

<1^4 mari4ah kefnlali-lah ,sa^bl!,riar-uya4ah.: 

(^VC. huka'i, 

(4) Noticeable are the morjibologically correct forms 

kpMnyakan; kdnaikan, 

(o) There are archaic spellings of a few Malay and Sanskrit 
words 


ddlapan; penah = pernah; pming; dosa; 

wangsa; (Skt. drohaka) durhaka. 


(6) w> is Commonly written ^and ^ as ^ gila; 

JV>w. ssgalaj o/ guna; gonzalo; langgar; 

Icichil; di-chonting-nya. 

(7) Noticeable are 

di-adap; ^ d%-aftiok\nyaj di-amhil; 
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Text. 

Hata Sultan Mahmud Shah pun mcmerentalikan kerajaau 
baginda, maka Tun Pektniua, anak Bendahara, di-jadikan B^n- 
dahara, bergelar Paduka Eaja, niaka S-eri Amaral>augsa,’ ehuchu 
Bendahara Puteh, di-jadikan Perdana Menteri dudok-nya her- 
8al>erangan Bendahara. Ada pun Seri Ainarabangsa^ beranakkan 
Tun Abu Isahak; akan Tun Abu Jsahak beranakkan Tun Aba 
Bakar pada zaman Johor Wrgelar Seri Amarabangsa^ jna.- 
Saudara-nya laimama Orang Kara Tun Muhammad, maka ia 
l)eranakkan Orang Kaya Tun Andan** dan Orang Kaya Tun Sulit.^ 
Maka Tun Tsup*"' Inirgcdar Paduka Tuan, maka Tun Hamzah anak 
Seri Karadiraja^' di-jadikan Penghulu Bendahari, btTgcdar Seri 
Xaradiraja.® la-lah yang sangat dj-kastdi olch Sultan Mahmud 
Shah. Maka Tun Biajit Pupa, anak Bemdahara Seri Maharaja, 
di-jadikan baginda menteri, bergelar Sm Utama. Akan Seri 
TJtarna itu l/eranakkan Tun Dolah.*^ Maka Tun Umar,'* anak Seri 
Maharaja, di-jadikan menteri juga, bergelar Seri Ptdam. Maka 
Tun Muhanimad, tsaudara Seri Xaradiraja,** jadi ke])ala abent^ra, 
berg^ar Tun Narawangsa. Maka anak Paduka Tuan yang ber- 
nama Tun Mat bergelar Tun Pekerma Wira. 

Ada pun p. 2 (170) Laksamana beranakkan*^ Klioja Hasan 
pun telah mati dalam ])erehintaan-nya, di-tanamkan orang di- 
atas Bukit Pantau,*® itu-lali maka di-sebut orang Laksamana 
Pantau. Maka Hang Xadim di-jadikan Laksamana; ia-lah yang 
sangat mashhur gagah berani perang bertimbakan darah juga tiga- 
puloh-dua kali. Maka Laksamana beristtTi orang peraturan 
bonda sa-pupu^^ Bendahara Lubok Batu, bcTanak sa-orang laki-Iaki 
Wmama Tun Mat Ali. !Maka oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah anakda 
baginda Kaja MuzatTar Shah itu-lah di-timangkan baginda keraja- 
an akan ganti baginda, miaka dn-dudjokkan baginda denga.n Tun 
Terang, eluicliu Bendahara Seri Maharaja, anak Tun Fatimah 
dengan Tun Ah, Maka apabila Paja Muzaffar Sliah dudok di- 
adap orang pada t^mpat baginda itu, pertanui di-hainpari tikar 
hamparari, kedua permadani, di-atas permadani tikar j)aeliar, di- 
atas segala pelerana, di-sana-lah baginda dudok. Hata maka Tun 
Patimah pun bunting pula; sa-telali genap l)ulan-nya, maka baginda 
bSranak sa-orang laki-laki terlalu baik ])aras-nva. Maka oleh 
Sultan Mahmud Shah akan anakda baginda itu di-namai Paja 
Alauddin Shah ; serta baginda jadi, jieterana tempat Paja Muzaffar 
Shah dudok itu pun di-ambil orang. Sa-t^ah tujoh hari Sultan 
Alauddin Shall di-luar^^ di-chukor orang oleh ayahauda baginda, 
maka permadani dari-pada Paja Muzafl'ar Shah di-ambil orang, 
mSnjadi tinggal tikar liamparan saperti adat orang kebanyakan. 
Sa-telah Smpat-puloh hari di-luar,^® Sultan Alauddin di-tabalkan 
oleh ayahanda baginda iS'ultan Mahmud .Shah akan ganti baginda 
di-atas kSrajaan, maka di-suroh sebut Sultan Miula. Hata berapa 
lama-nya Sultan Muda pun besar, terlalu baik (? khuluk fann.^'^) 

Wa-llahu a^lamu bi-s-«awab. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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(1) Al-kesah. 

Mafca tSrsebiit-lah perkataan Sultan Abdullah, Eaja Kariipar, (?) 
m^nderhaka, tiada man menyem!bah dan tiada mau ni^ngadap kn- 
Bentan; mSngutus ia ka-M^laka minta bantu pada Feyinggi, maka 
di-beri bantu okh Ivapitan Melaka. Itu-lah di-p^rbnat orang 
iiyanyi, d^indkian bii(nyi-nya:— 

lli-hela-hela di-retak sa-hasta 
Kandis di-penggalkan.-* 

Alang-kah gila raja k^hil! Menggusta 
Manis di-tinggalkan. 

melihat buah hartal maaak.’^ 

Sa-tflah Sultan Mahmud Shah inenengar khabar Haja Abdullah 
itu, maka baginda terlalu nnirka, maka ^^adtaii Mahmud Shah 
menitahkan bSrlSngkap akaii menyeraiig ka-Kainpar. Maka yang 
di-titahkan itu erapat-puloh orang meaiteri, pMama S^ri Amara- 
bangsa, kedua ‘Seri Utama, ketiga Seri Petam, keempat Seri Nata, 
kelima Tun Biajit, aiiak Lakaamaiia Hang Tuah, p. 3 (I'Tl) sa- 
orang liulubalang-nya. Sa-telah sudah berlongkap, maka |)ergi-lah 
mereka itu, Seri Amarabangsa akan panglima-nya. Sa-t61ah da- 
tang ka-Terumutaii,^* maka F^^ringgi ])un datang bantu Kampar, 
fusta sa-puloh, banting lima, br’rt^mu-lah dengan k^lengkapan 
Melayu, lain berptTaiig. Terlalu ramai berp^rang, pt*ehah-lah 
perang Mtdayu, maka semua-nya orang itu terjun di-Kerumutan,’*' 
lalu berjalan ka-lnderagiri. Ada pun oleh gundek Tuii Biajit 
tatkala terjun itu suatu pun arta yang lain tiada di-bawa-nya 
melaiiikan taji Tun Biajit sa-bilah juga di-bawa-nya. Maka sSgala 
orang membawa gundek itu; jikalau akan berjalan, maka gundek 
itu di-giling-nya^® dengan kajang, di-suroh pikul pada sakai,'^ 
aa-telah datang ka-pada tempat b^rhSnti, maka di-buka. 

Sa-telah berapa hari di-jalan, sampai-lah ka*Tnderagiri. Maka 
Seri Amarabangsa dan S,§ri Utama dan Seri PStam dan S^rilfata dan 
Tun Biajit dan si5gala orang yang rosak itu pun masok-lah m&ngadap 
Sultan Narofidnga. iMaka oleh Sultan Narasinga sakalian-nya di- 
aiiugerahai baginda masing-mai»ing pada kadar-nya. Maka oleh 
Tun Biajit dengan barang daya-nya di-chari-nya hayam »a-ekor di- 
|Kileh-nya, maka miSnyabong-lah ia. Sa-t51ah di-lihat oleli s^la M€- 
nangkabau Tun Biajit m^nyabong, maka di-tandangi-nya oleh »egala 
M^nangkahau, maka oleh Tun Biajit di-lawan-nya^** sggala MSnang- 
kaban itu menyabong, t^rkadang mSiiang Tun Biajit, t^rkadang 
alah, tetapi k5rap-lah Tun Biajit mgnang. Maka a^ala Mftnang- 
kabau b^rsama-Bama, maka a<la sa-ekor hayam pada Baja Narn- 
fiinga di-baWa orang dari Menangkaibau, Ada pun akan hayam itu 
tiga-puloh n^Sri di-tandangkan-nya, maka ada-lah orang finipunya 
hayam itu aa*orang pun tiada mau mSlawan dia. Akan tiling 
hayam itu Ba-pulon tahii bSrat-nya; akan kata yang &mpunya hayam 
itu, Barang siapa m81awan ^ ini, timbang-n\’h 

ini-lah akan taroh-nya.'^ Orang*^ Baja Narasinga lawan 
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pada Tun Biajit, malca s^mlbah Tun Biajit. Baik-lah, Tuanku.’’ 
Maka Tun Biajit menchari hayam. Sa-telah beroleh hayam yaiig 
saperti di-k§h^ndaki-nya, maka di-peMharakan-iiya. Sa-telah itii, 
maka di-lawan-nya-lah Menangkabau itu m^mbong. Maka titah 
Raja Narasiivga, “ Mari kita menyalxmg sa-puloh tahil, omng yang 
cmpunya hayam itu timbang-iiya iiii-lah akan tanoh-nya, menjadi 
sa-kati.” Maka orang yang di-luar bertaroh so-puloh^'’ tahil, 
mSnjadi tiga puloh'**^ tahil. Maka segala orang yang pada Tun 
Biajit semuanya turut pada Tun Biajit. 

Sa-telah siidah tber[>adan, maka hayam ])un di-bnlang orang- 
lah, maka Tun Biajit pun tarohkan haja hayat.-- Maka kata Tun 
Biajit, ‘‘TSmpah-lah^'* hamba'^ maka oraug Mtmangkabau pun 
menempahkan taroh-nya j)«da 1'un Biajit, ada yang sa-tahil, ada 
yang dim tahil, ada yang tiga tahil. Sa-tMah gonap-lah tiga-puloli 
tahil, maka oleh Tun Biajit ema« itu di-bahagi-nya pula, p. 4 ) 

ada yang dua tahil, ada yang sa-tahil, ada yang tengah tahil. Sa- 
telah sudah lengkap-lah, di-bahagi-nya oleh Tun Biajit pada segala 
tenian-nya, maka lebeh-nya itu di-ikat-nya tegoh-tegoh oleh Tun 
Biajit. Maka hayam itu pun di-lejmskan orang-lah. Serta turun 
Juga hayam Raja Nara^singa di-tikam-nya-^ oleh hayam Tun Biajit 

kena piah-*° di-«ana juga . M-aka sorak orang Bontan gurob 

bunvi-nya senjakala.'^ Itu-lah segala Menangkahaii Wrtobat, tiada 
niau mtdawau Tun Biajit meiivalK)ng. 

Sa-telah berajia lama-nya segala mereka itu di-Inderagiri, 
maka di-suroh antarkan^^ oleh Raja «Singa ka-Bentan. 

Sa-Wrmula segala kcdengkapaii Feringgi yang mengalahkan 
k^lengkapan Bentan itu semua-nya mudek ka-lvampar in^ngadap 
Sultan Abdullah. Maka oleh Sultan Abdullah di-beri-nya persalin 
nkan Kapitun Mor-** itu, maka Raja Abdullah pun naik-lah ka-fusta 
Feringgi itu hendak melihat fiista Feringgi itu. Maka oleh 
Feringgi itu Raja Abdullah lalu di-ikat-nya, maka fusta pun hilir- 
lah, maka segala orang Kampar pun sakalian tereh^ngang, maka 
Sultan Abdullah pun di-bawa oleh Feringgi itu ka-MSlaka. Sa- 
telah datang ka-Mdlaka, maka oleh ka})itan dcuigan tegoh-nya di- 
hantarkan-nya ka-(ioah. Sa-telah datang ka-Goah, lalu di-bawa- 
nya ka-PortugaL“” Itu-lah maka di-pCTbuatkan orang nyanyi 
demikian bunyi-nya:— 

Ka-sana-saiia raja dudok 

Jangan di-timpa oleh papan. 

Di-k6tahui gaiija 8erC*bok, 

M^ngapa maka di-makan?” 

Sultan Mahmud Shah mSnengar khabar Sultan Alxlnllah ter- 
tangkap oleh I^&ringgi itu, maka bagioida t^rlalu dukacfhita, maka 
ni«iij**iohkan ka-lvampar mgnanggil segala p^awai Sultan Al)- 
dullah. Maka s^la p^gawai Sultan Abdullah semua-nya datang 
nvgngadap Sultan Mahmud 8hah> maka baginda pun murka akan 
a^gala p%awai Sultan Abdullah, Maka titah Sultan Mahmud 
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SJhah/* Btmar-kah eiigkau fsemiia-iwa tiada serta mati dSngau anak- 
ku?^^ Maka sakalian-nya niereka itu tundok, sa-oraag pun tiada 
mengangkatkan kepala-nya. Ada pim BSndahara Kamipar itu 
Paduka Tuan, gelar-na di-ubah^® baginda Seri Anmradiraja.^* 
Wa-llahu a’larau bi-s-sawab. 

(l) It is better to write these old Indian titles as compound 

words, here probably Amarahangsa though modern Malays would 
read Amar Bangsa. ? = jua or cfewi. ? Undan, 

? Sidnt, (^r»^ wAw\ ^ isapm CO 

C®)^ ? Amar, Amru. CO Omitted in the received text, 

? Pintu: the received text reads Paniar, 

(^ 11 ) A;-. The received text reads akan Meri 

Laksamana Hang Nadim itu anak Laksamana Hang Tuah, 
peraturan saudara dun pupu pada. ^ 

C^®) ? Cornipt. ( 20 ) C^Ojy (2i") ^V» (2.5 )a1^c 

C*^®) V piah ? = pial wattlea. C^®) 

(^28) (Ijatin major) i.e. the Portuguese commander. 

{ 2 ^) (30) Aij'j (31) 

(II) Al-kesah. 

Maka tersebut-lah pSrkataan Maharaja Lingga yang tua sudah mati,. 
maka Maharaja Isup-kh^ jadi kerajaan Liiigga. Maka Maharaja 
Isup^ berlengkap-lah h^ndak mengadap ka-Bentan. Sa-telah sudah 
bSrlengkap, maka Maharaja Isup’ pun mudek-lali ka-Bentan mc- 
ngadap Sultan Mahmud Shah. Sa-telah datang ka-Bentan, maka 
oleh Sultan Mahmud akan Maharaja Isup^ Shah di-pSrmulia 
shahadan di-beri homiat sap^rti-nya, maka di-dudokkan di-baW’ali’* 
Laksamana, Kama adat Maharaja Lingga diudok di-bawah® I^k- 
samana jikalau pada pemegian banang ka-mana serta akan bSrhenti. 
Maka Maharaja Lingga m^ngenjamkan ^sombong laksamana dan 
Raja Tunggal-lah ® m^ngtmjamkan* sombong p. 5 (173) Bendahara,. 
I>^mikian-lah adat dahiilu kala, istimewa pula akan Laksamana 
itu, keluarga tua pada Maharaja Isup.^ 

Sa-b^rmula akan Raja Narasinga Raja Inderagiri pun bSr* 
l^iigkap hendak mengadap ka-Bentan, sa-tflah di-d5ngar baginda 
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Linigga sunyi, maka baginda lain ka-Lingga, iniaka di-rosakkau-nya 
Liiigga, maka segala anak isteri Maharaja Isup hal)is cli-tawaii-nya 
<li-bawa-nya ka-lndtu*a^ri. Kama Raja Narasinga itu sMia ber- 
kcdahi d5nga.ii llaja Uingga. Sa-telab itu, maka Raja Nanisiuga 
lain ka-Rentan inengadap Bultan Malimud Shah, maka di-dapati- 
nya Mdiaraja Uingga nudah keniliali ka>Liiigga, maka deli Sultan 
Mahmud Shah akan Raja Karasinga mngat di-kaseh baginda. 
Maka ktdeiigaran-lah ka-Bentan bahawa fSultan Mansur Shah, Raja 
Pahang, telah mangkat di-bunoh oleli ayahanda bagiiula tongali" 
s51)a:b biMiuat zina dengan isteri-nya. Maka oleh Sultan Mahmud 
Shah anakda baginda yaJig di-peristeri-riya oloh Sultan Mansur 
Shah di-isuroh baginda jeinput, sa-telah datang, maka di-dudokkan 
baginda dengan Raja Narasinga, di-gelar oleh SyiUaii Mahmud 
Shah Sultan Ahduljalil, di-anugerahai‘ nohat sa-kali. Maka ter- 
laln-lah kasoh Sultan Miahmud Shah akan Sultan Ahduljalil, ter* 
leheh dari-pada menantu-nya yang lain. Maka Sultan Ahduljalil 
lieranak dengan isteri-nya baginda itu diia orang laki-laki liemama 
Raja AlvimKl, yang bongsu Raja jMnhamiiuad, timang-timanuaii-nya 
Raja Pang." 

Jlata maka Maliaraja Isnp^ pun sam])ai-]ali ka-lJngga, maka 
di-libat-nya negeri-nya sudab binasa dan anak isteri-nya pun babis 
teratawan oleh orang Inderagiri. Maka Maharaja isup* borbalek 
]yula. ka-Bentan, knsad-nya liendak mengadukan lial-nya ka-bawah 
dull S'ultan Mahmud Shah. Sa-tekh datang ka-Bentan, maka di- 
libat-nya Sultan Abduljalil telah di-ambil menantii oleh Sultan 
Mahmud Shah. Maka Maharaja Isiip^ pun tiada (lava. Maka 
tohdi Sultan Mahmud Shah akan Maharaja Isup^ di-perdamaikan*^ 
baginda (lengaii Sultan Ahduljalil, segala anak isteri-nya sonimi-nya 
di-keinlbalikan-nya, t-eta])i di-lihat oleh Maharaja Isiip ia druigan 
Sultan Abduljalil itu jaiih beda-iiya, karna Sultan Abduljalil sudab'‘ 
niienantu oleh Sultan Malmiud Shah. Maka Maliaraja Isup^ pun 
inohon-lah jiada Sultan Mahmud Shah kcmhali ka-Liiigga. Sa- 
telali ia datang ka-Lingga, apadjila Maharaja Biiigga k(>liiar/di- 
hadap oleh segala pegawai, maka muka-nya di-ehunting-nya dengan 
liavang ataii (Riigaii kapor. Maka di-tt^gor-jiya^” oleh segala pe¬ 
gawai, kata-nya, ‘^ Tuanku, harang di-inuka itii/^ Maka 

segora <li-sa<pu-nya oleh Maharaja Isup. Maauvkala ia keluar di- 
hadap orang, deniikian jnga. Sa-telah duia tiga kali demikian 
juga, maka siuitu hari p. (J (74) Maharaja Tsup^ di-hadap orang, 
iiiuka-nya di-chunting-nya juga, niaka scmihah segala pegawai, 

^^Apa ©ebab-nya patek semua melihat niuka bercduinting:’' 

Maka sahut Maharaja Isup/ ^^Tiada-kah kamu st^mua-nj^a tabu akan 
muloa-ku bSpchimting ini ?■' Maka seinibah segala pegawai, “Tiada 
}>atek sakalian tabu/’ Maka kata Maharaja Isup,^ ‘"Jikalau kamu 
dapet membaeoh chunting-ku ini, maka 'ku-katakan pada kamu 
sakalian.” Mtakia s^mbah ji^gawai, ^‘Oleh aipa-tah niaJca patek 
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HftlfHlinTi tiada mau mihigerjakan dia, jikalau datang had iiyawa 

patek sa-kali pun yang itu patek safcalian sSrtai juga/^ 

Maika kata Maharaja Isnp,^ Tiada-kah kaaiin sakaliaii tahu akaii 
anak isteri-ku habis di-tawan oleh orang Ind^ragiri ? Akan 
karang kita h^ndak mt^A^^rang Ind§i*agiri. Mau^kah kamu sakalian 
meny^rtai daku?” Maka sembah sSgala pegawai, Baik-lah, tuan- 
ku, patek sakalian-lah berchakap/^ Maika Maharaja Ifi»iip pvn 
berl&igkap. Sa-telah sudah Mrlengkap, maka p5rgi-lah ia mSny^- 
rang Inderagiri, maka di-rosakkan-oiya.. Maka tiada tSrlawan oleh 
orang Inderagiri, karna segala hulubalang habis pSrgi mSngiringkan 
Sultan Abduljalil ka-Bentan, maka segala anak isteri Sultan Abdul- 
jalil yang tinggal itu habis di-tawan-nya. maka Maharaja Isnp pun 
kemlmli-lah ka-Tdngga. 

Sa-telah datang ka-Lingga, maka MaJmraja Isup pun ber- 
bidliara dalam' hati-nya, Tiada dapat tiada aku di-sSrang oloh 
Yang-di-porituain*’, maka Maharaja Isup mengutus ka-Melaka minta 
bantu. Maka di-beri oleh Kapitan tiga buah ghali,” dua buah 
fusta, duakpan^^ banting, dua-puloli kapal. Maka orang IndSra- 
giri pun datang ka-Bentan mSmberi tahu Sultan Abdul jalil, maka 
Sultan Abdul jalil pun masok mSiigadap Sultan Mahmud Shah 
hendak memohon koinibali ka-Inderagiri, karna sudah di-rosaikkan 
okh Maliaraja Isup. Maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun t§rlalii 
murka baginda, seraya rnSnyurph berlengkap akan m&nyerang 
Liaigga. Maka Laksamana hendak di-titahikan baginda akan p^ng- 
lima-nym, maka Laksamana memohon, tiada anau, akan sembah 
Laksamana, ‘^Mohon-lah patek ka-Lingga, karna Maharaja IfiU{> 
itu keluarga-nya, kaJau tiada alah I/ingga itu, dPkata orang dengaii 
tipu patek. Biar-lah patek ka-Meiaka.” Maka Ijaksamana puit 
berlengkap pergi ka-Melaika dua-bSlas perahu, maka Sang Se^tia-lah 
di-titabkan akan penglima menySrang Lingga itu, sakalian hulu¬ 
balang semua-nya p^igi. Sa-tekh datang ka-Lingga, maka bertemu 
den^an Feringgi bamtu ka-Lingga, kapal di-labohkan-nya d>i-lalx)haji 

Maka l)erperang-kh Sang Setia dengan Feringgi ttrlalu 

ramai hendak masok Lingga, tiada beroleh, karna di-e»mpang-nyK 
oleh Feringgi. Maka di-langgar-nya oleh Sang Setia dengan k?- 
15ng(kapan-nya kapal Feringgi itu, maka banyak orang k6na bSdil 
p. 7 (175) dari atas kapal-nya. Sang Jaya P'fikerma pun kSna 
bedil, pntiis Iftigan-nya, maka nrat-nya •pun berumlbai-rnmibai. 
Maka tiada-lah alah kapal itu, Lingga pun tiada alah, maka Sang 
setia pnn kMbali ka-Bei^tan (mengadap Sultan Mahmud Shah,, 
m'aka segala pSri hal ahwal p5p6raiagan itu 8?mua-nya habis di- 
pSrsSmbahkan-nya ka-bawah duli Sultan Mahmud ^ah. Maka 
t&rlalu murka baginda. Ada ptm akan Sang Jaya P^Srma di-suroh 
ubati pada tabib, maka di^tasak^nya oleh taibib, xnaka Sang Java 
Pgkerma mgngadoh. Maka kata Sang Quna pada Sang Jaya 
P^k^rma, MSngapa adek miSngadohBu(kan*kah adek 
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Sa-t61ah ia mln^gar kata Sang Quna, maka ia pun berdiam diri- 
nya, bagai-bagai*’* oleh orang mengubati, euatu pun tiada kata-ii>a. 
Ada b6mpa hari, maka Sang Jaya Pekerma pun mati-lah. 

Sja-bSrmula akan Laksamana dan Sang Xaya yang pSrgi ka- 
Melaka itu, dua-b^^las buah kelengkapan. sa-telah clatang ka-Melaka^ 
maka Laksamana tiga hari berlaboh di-pulau Melaka, tiada keluar 
F§ringgi karna segala keltmgkapan-nya haius pergi ka-Lingga, ada 
tinggal dua buah fusta. Sa-orang Feringgi Clongsalo*^ naina-nya 
baharu akan naik kapitan. Maka ia berkata ka-pada^® kapitan 
MSlaka yang tua, kata-nya, ^^Jikalau engkau keluar dengan dua buah 
fusta ini, tiada akan di-laaiggar-nya oleh Melayii.” Maka sahut 
kapitan Mt-laka, ‘‘Aku keluar dengan dua buali fustii, di-langgar 
oleh Laksamana itu, kama ia bukan saperti orang lain.” Sa-telah 

sudah Gongsalo menengar kata itu, maka di-ambil-nya JiT 
di-suroh-nya bawa ka-jambatan, kata-nya, Barang aiapa mau pergi 

b^rsama-sania dengan daku m^ngeluari I-aksamana, ambil-lah 
ini akan dia.’’ Hata maka berkopong-lah s^ala soldadu, maka 
Ooogsalo pun turun-lah Ix'rlengkap, maka kwlna buah (fustal 
Gongsalo pun kiJluiar-lah. Tiada lagi lashkar berdapngkan dia,. 
mielainkan s^ua-nya Feringgi puteh jua belaka. 

•Sa-tidah di-lihat oleh Laksamana dua buah fusta dataiig, maka 
kata Laksamana pada Sang Naya, Tuan hamba^nam buah perahu 
sa-buah fusta langgar; hamba, ennm buah sa-biiah fusta ham'ba 
laiiggar/’ Sa-t§lah sudah b^rbahagd, malka Laksamana dan Sang 

Xaya pun bcrdayong-lah, maka bert&nu-lah dengan fusta. 

Feringgi itu, lalu berperang. Maka Laksamana terlanggar pada 
fusta Gongsalo b^rkepiP" sa-kali, maka terlalu rainai berperang- 
Maka di-fusta’” Gong*salo pun bainaik orang inati dan liilca, maka 
darah di-perahu T.aksamana hingga lutut,’" shahadan dari rembat 

dan r yang bergantong-gantong itu darah oliuehor saperti 

uian, dalam fusta F5ringgi pun deraikkii juga. Maka bori>^rang 
itu seraya Ikrbanyut dari pulau M^daka itu datang ka-Punggor.^^ 
Maka Sang Na 3 ^a pmi melauggar fusta sa-buah itu, maka di-bMil 
oleh PSringgi k^na Sang Naya luka sangat. Sa-tdah Sang Naya 
k@na, maka plralm Sang Naya hanj^t dan orang yang lain piin 
tiada-lah tinggal lagi, Maka fusta itu meminta Gongsalo membMil 
Laksamana, p, 8 (VS) jika tiada di-lbantu-nya itu, entah alah 
FBringgi itu, Maka tatkala itu cherai-lah orang berperang, maka 
FBringgi pun undor-lah datang ka-Hujong Pasir-^ itu, maka ting- 
gaWah** dd-sana, tiada heroleh masok ka-sungai Melaka, maka 
datang F&ringgi dari kota mSnjemput dia. SQbab itu-lah maka di-- 
buatkan oleh orang Melaka nyanyi dSmikian buinyi-nya:— 

^Gongsalo nama-nya Ikapitan Melaka, 

^ Malu-nya rasa-nya k§dapatan kata.^’ 
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8a-tolali itu, maka Laksamana clan Sang Naya pun kembali-lah 
ka-llentan lain masok mongaclap Sultan Mahmud Shah. Maka 
hagincla murka akan Lakj=^amana tiacla man pc;rgi ka-Liiigga, tetapi 
akan Sang Naya di-aimgerahai persalin dan gimdek baginda yang 
})er,iiaiim Tim Siidah itu, maka di-pmsteri-nya oleli Sang Naya, 
bmiruik dua oraiig, sa-orang lakidaki b^rnanm Tun Dolah, sa-orang 
])erem,p'iian l)ernaina Tun Mimah di-dudokkan dongan Tun Bilang 
anaik Tun Abdul, itu anak laksamana tua Hang Tuah, buranakkan 
^run 'Morak.“« 

TIata l)cTapa lanm-nya maka Sultan Mahmud Shall menyur di 
bericaigka]) akan mc^nyerang Melaka, I’adiika Tuan yang di*titahkan 
akan penglima-nya. Maka Tun Narawangsa-* dan Tun Pekerma 
dan Laksamana clan S^ang Setia dan Sang Naya dan Sang Rana dan 
Sang Sari Sotia dan scgala huluibalang saikalian-nya pergi: maka 
Sultan Abdul jalil, Raja Indoragiri, pun iiergi jadi (?) mata-mata®^ 
Ka-tcdah sudah lengka]), maka Paduka Tuan dan Sultan Abdul jalil 
]nin pargi-lah dungan segala hulubalang sakalian, mdlainkan sugala 
inonteri juga yang tinggal. Sa-trilah datang ka-laut Sawang,-'' 
maka bertumu dongan sa-buah jong BcTui'^" htnidak ka-Mc'laka, 
maka nakhoda joiig itu di-panggil oleh Paduka Tuan. Maka na- 
khoda-nya itu ])un datang mcngadap Paduka Tuan, maka Sang 
Satia dtkat-® porgi ka-jong itu sanm-sama dengari Tun Keralr" dan 
Tun Munawar'*^ clan Tun Dolah.. Maka oleh S,ang Setia clan orang 
miula-niuda itu cH-iunki-nya jong Benii itu, lain ia merampas. 
Sa-telali nakhoda Berni itu mclihat jong-nya di-rampas oleh orang 
itu, maka ia memolion pacia Paduka Tuau, lalu kenvhali ka-jong- 
nva. Sa-telah Sang Setia melihat naklioda Joaig itu datang, maka 
Sang Setia tiiruii ka-perahii-iiya, maka oleh nakhoda jong itu di- 
amok-nya, segala orang di-atas jong itu semua-iiya terjun ka-ayer. 
Maka nakhoda itu pun berlayar-lah keimibali, tetapi segala keleng- 
kapan yang dekat*^^ itu tedah ban\^ak beroleli rampasan. Maka 
kata Laksamana pada Paduka Tuan, Pada bichara sahaya'^^ baik 
juga tuankii menyuroh menafahus^** segala orang yang beroleli 
ramipasaii itu, kalau di-taiiya oleh Yaiig-di-pertuan.” Maka aabut 
Paduka Tuan, Kmar-lah soperti kata tuau haniiba itu. Pergi-lab 
Laksamana menafahus dia itu!” Maka kata Laksamana, ‘M^aik- 
lah, hainba pergi menafahus^^ dia.” Segala orang yang beroleli 
itu, jikalan baraaig siapa p, 9 (177) beroleli dua, maika di-ambil-nya 
sa-orang, yang 'beroleli empat, di-ambil-nya dua. Maka Laksamana 
datang ka-perahu Tun KSrah,-’' tatkala itu Inn Kerah lagi berjamu 
sakai-nya”* makan rainnui, maka kampong-lah sakai di-haluan, jadi 
sarat ka-halnan.**"‘ Maka di-lihat oleh Laksamana p^rahu Tun 
Iverah-" sarat haliian, maka pada biehara-nya tiada-lah Tun Kerah®® 
lieroleh, maka Laksamana lain ka-perahu Tun Dolah. Akan Tun 
Dolah itu ada bSroleli dua orang, sa-orang puteh, sa-orang hitam, 
maka kata laksamana pada Tim Dolah, Pileh-lah oleh Tun Do'lah 
yang mana mau ainbil sa-orang.” Maka kata Tun Dolah ‘‘ B^oleh 
lianya dua orang ini pun h^idak di-ambil ? Jikalau hendak, ambil- 
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lah s5niua-nya Maka sahut®® Laksamana, ^‘Jangan demikiaiv 
baik-hih juga di-pileh oleh Tun Dolah ambil sa-orang.” Maka kata 
Tun Dolah, ^‘ Tiada-lah beta mau. Anilbil-lah seimua-aiya.” Maka 
sahut Laksamana, Baik-lah, ji(kalau Tim Dolah tiada inan, inriin- 
kan-lah!^’ Maka baharu hendak di-turunkan o.h^h Laksamana 
kSdua-nya, maka kata Tun Dolah, Tingalkan yang hitam V Maka. 
Laksamana tersenyum, di-tinggalkan-nya yang hitam. Maka I^ak- 
samiana pun }>ergi ka-j)cralm -Sang Sotia, maka oleh Sang Setia 
segala kilengkapan itu semua-nya di-kepongkan-nya, nmka kahi 
Sang Setia, “ Jika Laksamana meiiafahus®® hamba, hamba lawan 
berperang, karna tiada pernah huluhalang mienafahus*‘‘‘ sama-nya 
h'uhibalang, Jika Laksamana pun luiluibahing hmir, hamba })im 
hulubalang besar/^ Maka kata Laksamana, Adek, beta di-suroh- 
ktui Oraing Kaya Paduka Tuan menafaliiis’^® in:i, bukaii akan ber- 
kelahi. Jikalau adek beta suka, beta tafahus; jikalau tiada, 
kombali beta mcmberi tahii Orang Kaya.” Maka l.aksaniana j)iin 
pergi-lali ika-pacla Paduka Tuan, maka segala kata Sang Setia itu 
s^uia-nya dfi-katakaii-nya ka-pada Paduka Tman. Maka Paduka 
Tuan nienyurohkaji budak-nya m^nafahiis^*^ Sang Setia. Sa-telah 
datang ka-pada Sang Setia, maka (kata)*'" Sang Setia, ‘"'Jikalau 
budak-budak Onang Kaya J^aduka Tuan, sodia*'** sa-l>eiiar-nya-lah 
monafahus®® hamba; jika Laksamana, tiada patut menafahus*’'^ 
hamba, karna ia pun hulubalang, hamlxi pun hulubalang.” 

S'a-telah itu, maka Paduka Tuan pun pergi-lah dar»i Sawang; 
berapa hari di-jalan, sanipai-lah ka-Melaka, maka berlienti-lah di- 
Piilau Sabat.®® Maka Sultan Abdul jalil dan l‘aduka Tuan dan 
segala orang banj^ak pun naik-lah Wrunain dn-Pulaii Salbat itu. 
Maka hari pun petang-lah niaka segala orang Inderagiri pun mem- 
Imwa gendang, h^idak nohat ; maka kata Sultan AIkIuI jalil, 
“Jangan iiobat di-palii dahulu, karna Orang Kaya ini lagi 
ada.” Maka sahut Paduka Tuan, “Kobat-Iah baik, karna kita 
akan bermusoh.”*® Maka sahut Sultan Abdul jalil, “ Baik-lah, 
jika deiigan penyuroh Paduka Tuan.” JIaika orang pun mieiig- 
geronek iiohat. Maka J'aduka Tuan pulang ka-pcrahu. Maka 
kata Sultan Abdul jalil, Hamba di-bt^i main oleh Paduka Tuan,. 
sMia tahu akan dia tiada dapat inengada}) p. 10 (17«S) nobat akii,. 
sobab itu-lah maka hamba tcgab. Mengapa maka di-suroh-nya 
nobat maka ia koralbali ka-peraihu-nya ? r>ukaai-kab dari-pada ia 
h^^ndak meanb&ri hamba nuilu juga?” Maka segala kata Sultan 
Abdul jalil itu semua-iiya kMengaran pada Paduka Tuam, maka 
kata Paduka Tuan, “ Masakan layak hanvl>a mengadap nobat Kaja 
Inderagiri?” Maka segala kata Paduka Tuan itu kcdengaran ka- 
pada Sultan Abdul jalil, maka kata Sultan Abdul jalil, “ Sahaja 
tiada dapat Paduka Tuan mengadap nobat hamba, stbab itu-lah 
maka hamba t^gah orang mSmaiu nobat. M^igaipa maka di-suroli 
oleh Paduka Tuan?” 

Sa-t6kh itu, maka klu-lah ka-Mtdaka, maka berjanji-lah akan 
mSknggar pa^ malam jumaat, Sang Si^tia dari laut, Paduka Tuan 
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<lau Laksauiaiva cK;ngaii segala hiihil)alaag-nva dari Ayer Leleh. 
Maka pa<k lualam itu ribut turun terlalu ujaii pun I5l)at, 

niaka tiada-lah jadi m?langgar dari darat. Tetapi oleh Saing S&tia 
pada malan) itu di-lauggar-nya sa-biiali kapal, alah; dataiig-lah 
pada malam sabtu, maka Paduka Tuau pun bSrlSngkap akan naik 
inulanggar. Ada })iui gajah kenaJfkan Sultan Mahmud Shah yang 
l>emama Bidam S^etia^- itu ada tinggal di-Maiar, maka dii-suroh 
ambil oleh Paduika Tuaii, maka tatkala melanggar itu Ikduka Tuan 
naik Bidam Setia, maka pgnghulu gajah atu di-k6{)ala, bergelar 
Maharaja Kunjara^*'' shalia<lau anak Paduka Tuan yang bernaraa 
Tun MahimiKl itu di-l>awa Paduka Tmn ‘l>eirtiniibal rSngka, Akan 
Tun Mahmud itu-lah yang di-panggil orang Datok L^gor.‘‘^ Maka 
Lateamana dcaigan segala hulu'balang-nya pun l)6rjalan di-bawalP® 
gajah Paduka Tuan. iMaka di-t>edil oleh Feringgi <kri ata<s kota 
saperti ujan yang lebat rupa-iiya, nuaka orang pun sa-bagai*® mati, 
maka sa-orang imn tiada man m<6milmwa tangkng. Ada orang 
muda-miuk Paduka Tuan, Hang Hasan sa-orang nama-iiya, Hang 
Husain sa-orang nama-nya, ia-lah l)erchakap mkinbawa tanglong. 
Maka s^gala orang bSrjalaai itu tiada man jaiih dari-pada gajah 
Ikduka Tuan, dari-pack sangat liel>at akan bikliil itu. Maka kata 
segala orang, Ingat-ingat kita dengaii Bidam S^tia ini, tCrklii 
ia iiakal, kita ini melarikan bedil, gajah pun nieimbunoh kital^’ 
Maka saJuit Maharaja Kunjara, ‘^angan tuan hamba takut! Jika 

agdikit gajah ini hamba. 

Maka liampir-lah kota Melaka, nmka oleh Paduka Tuan di- 
langgarkan-nya Biidam Setia ka-padakota Melaka, patah gading-nya 
yang kanan. Makia orang puii banyak mati dan liika di-bedil 
Feringgi dari atas kota, hari pun siarig, miaika orang sakalian-nya 
pnn uiidor-lah ka-bukit. vSa-t^kh itu, maka vSultau Ahduljalil 
pun Ijers^^ibahkan surat ka-Bentan, s^ak kelakuan p^^rang itu 
$emua-nya di-huk)h-n 3 m dalam surat itu, nmkm Sang Setia sangat 
<li-puji baginda, Paduka Tuan di-perjahat-nya. p. 11 (179) 
Sa-telah «ampai-lah surat ka-Bentan, maka Siilttm Mahmud Shah 
terlalu amat mur'ka, maka. bagiuda menitahka]i Tun Bijaya Sura 
mengembalikaip^ Paduka Tuan.. Maka di-beri dua keping surat 
ai-k^pjng pada Sang Setia dt^mikian bunyi-nya, ‘‘Sakm doa kakanda 
datang ka-pada adinda Sang S^tia^’, sa-keping jwida Paduka Tuan, 
tiada kgi nieny^hut nama, sa-hingga d^anifcian bunyi-nya, “Jika 
mengatakan diri gagah dari-pack Hamzah dan Ali, jikaku nwV 
ngatakan diri tahu dari-pada litmn Uhazali, jikaJau tiada, ia-kh 
yang dusta dari-pada Sayid al-Hak/^*** Maka Tun Bijaya Sura 
pun pergi-kh. Sa-tekh saanipai ka-MSkka, anaka titah itu di- 
sampaikan-nya oleh Bdjaya Sura pada Paduka Tuan, dan surat pun 
di-unjokkan-nya di-hadapan orang banyak. Sa-tSah Paduka Tuan 
m^^ngar boiuyi surat itu, maka m pun tahu akan daya-nya*® yang 
kata itu, maka IMuka Tuan dan Sultan Abdul jalil dan 
hulubalang pun k&ribali-kh, ihaka gajali Bidam SSiia^® jtu pun 
di-bawa k&nbali ka-Bantan. 
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Sa-tSah berapa hari <li-jalan, niaka Fanipai-lali ka-Bentan^ 
inaica saikalian masok raengadap, dii-dapati-iiya Sultan Mahmud 
Shah pun sedang di-hadap nrang, inaka Baja Abdul jalil dan Padnka 
Tuan dan sSgala hiilulmlang mtmyenilbah, lain dudok niasing-masing 
]>ada ttopat-nya. Maka Sultan MaliniiMl Shah pun bertaiiya pada 
Sultan Abdul jalil akan segala })eri pqxTangan itii, niaLi oleh 
Sultan Abdul jalil akan se^gala hal poperangan itu semua-nya di- 
])ersemfoahkan-nya ka-l>awah duli Sultan Mahmud Shah, maka 
sembah Sultan A'IkTuI jalil, dikalau Paduka Tuan man nielanggar 
pada malam jumttiat tatkala Sang Sotia melanggar, Tmtah kesukaran 
gerang”^ Melaka.*’ Maka sa-telah Sultan Mahmud Shah miMieiigar 
aembah S'ultan Abdul jalil, maka baginda terlalii murka akaii 
Paduka Tuan.. Maka Paduka Tuan ]>iui Ixrtelut, maka ia nie- 
ny^mbah pada Syiltan Mahmud Shah, lain Paduka Tuan berpalijig 
mCngadap pada Sultan Abdul jaliil, maka kata Paduka Tuaiu 
‘‘ Haniba, Inui Sultan Abdul jalil, inengada]>, maka tuan liamba 
ber|.K‘rst^m(l>a)ikan dengan kata yang tiada {‘a-bcnar-nya, Kunggt)h 
jnni hamim b^rjaniji pada malam jumaat itu akan mMauggar, tet ipi 
])ada malam itu ribut pun tunin, apa dava bamll a. orang tua f 
dangankan hamiba Wrjwang, inenarek’‘- selimut ])uu liaiuba sukar. 
Tetapi tiada-kah di-lihat ]iadtt malam mhin itu ])atah gading Bidam 
Setia"*^ hamba langgarkan jiaKla kota Melaka? Brti-nya kata Sultan 
Abdul jalil, ‘Aku ini menantu yang di-kaisehi oleli Vang di-]>ertuau, 
baning kata ku-katakan tia'da akan mengapa.’ Ada pun hamiba 

tiada takiit akiin tuan hamba !’• 

Yang-di-p?Ttufin sa-onuig gorangan hamba takut, tuan hamba, batii 
kq>a]a haniba, pa-akan*’** Baja liuleragiri j)Uiii tuan hamba, a|)a 
kcdiendak tuan liamba sedia liamha lawan.*’ Maka Sultan Abdul- 
jalil tundok meiungar kata Ihnluka Tuan itu, maka Sultan Mahmud 
Shah pun diam-lah.*'**”* Sa-telah sudah lama baginda di-adap 
orang, maka Sultan Mahmu<l Shah pun Ixrangkat-lah masok, maka 
segak orang yang m^rngiiclaj) itu pun masing-masing ktanbali ka- 
rumah-nya. 

Wadlahu a’lamu bi-s-sawab, wa ilaihi-l-mar ji^u (wa)-l-ma’ab. 

? == mefigcjamkan 

ehut the cj’es to. (r») ? = vassal raja. (^6 ) icngah or sPhab 

should be omatted. (^9) A— ^10^ 

(,11)^16 (,16) (16) (,18) 

omitted in M«. (, 17 )J^k (.»»") (,20)/ii Funggor 

about 4 milea ESrE. from Malacca along the coast. (^ 1 ) The 

village just to Jlie east of Malacca town. (,22) (^23) 
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1*0 ^2®') (27') 

? - Birni nr. Jamibi (J.R.A.S.., S3. No. 31, p, 112, 139-148,) 

or Brunai. (,28') ( 29 ) 0 ^ or ? Kedah. (,3o)^jV;.« 

{n)^s\-\r^ (,38)^>.\i;u (^ 34 ) 

^se") o-*li (.37■) cBBitted in MS. (as') 

{bo) The old name of Pulau Besar S.E. of Malacxja. {^^o) a-5.^v 
y-! (^ 2 ) S'kt. = elephant 

{^44 45 ) (44\ 0 ^ or perhaps 5^ 

(47')JCLA* (.48') Jv'''5o'),^^J- (.IB")^^ 

OO-Ci^* (v'’3) ti-(.•'‘^V^-^ 

(III) Al-kesah. 

ihaka t("rwihut-laih j)erkataan Sultan Ibrahim, Baja Siak itn, t("d‘.oi 
mangkat, ma'ka aiiakda baginda yang bernama Raja Abdul boranak 
dengan tuan puteri anak Raga Mtdaka itu-lah miik raja di-Siak 
nieiiggaiiti'kan kerajaan ayahanda baginda Sndtau Ibrahim. Sa- 
telah l?aja Ahdul di-atas kerajaan, niaka baginda berlengkaj) homdak 
pergi niengaclaj) Sailtan Mahmud Shah ka-Benhin. Sa-telah sudab 
lengkap, maka Raja Ahdiil pun berangkat; berapa hari di-jalan, 
iaampai-lah ka-Bontan, klu masok menga<lap Sultan Mahmud Shah. 
Maka torlalu snkachita Sultan Mahmud Shah mt^lihat Raja AbduP 
datang itii, maka Raja Aibdul di-noJmtkan bagiinda, di-gelar Sultaai 
Mahniiiid Shah ‘ Sultan Khoja AJimad SJiah^ maka oleh Sultan 
Mahmud Shah akan Sultan Khoja Ahmad di-ambil baginda akau 
Tneiiantu., Hata berapa huna-iiya, maka SulitaiH Khoja Ahmad Shah 
beranak dengan tuan putori anak Sultan Mahmud Shah itu dua 
orang laki-laki, t^a-orang bernama Jamal, m-orang bernama Raja 
Biajit. Ada pun. akan (Sultan Khoja Ahmad Shah ada bersaudara 
laki-laki, Raja S.emann’ nama-nya, maka Imginda beristerikan anak 

Rajaw>ii5^biTanak tiga orang perenipuan, dua orang kki-kki, 
Raja Isup- sa-orang nama-nya, Raja Kudrat^ sa-orang nama-nya, 
Arakian pada suatu malam Sultan Mahmud Shah terkenang^ 
akaai a^ala negri taialok baginda yang anah ka-harat, lama-lah tiada 
datang, saperti Beruas dan Manjong, dan Tun Aria Bijadiraja'* 
itu pun s&ijak® MSaka alah, ia tiada mongadap baginda. Maka 
Sultan Mahmud Shah jmda malam itu juga m^nyuroh menmnggil 
Bendahara. Maka B^ndahara pun datang, maka titah Sultan Mah^ 
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mud Shah, Apa biehara Bcndaliara? Kama segala rantau barat 
lepas-lah dari-jmda kita."’ Maka seinbali Bendahara, Tuanku, 
pada Inehara patek l>aik-lah Padiika Tnan di-titahkan ka-barat 
memanggil Tun Aria Bijadiraja, karna Paduka p. 13 (181) Tuan 

^ ka-pada-Ti}!!.” Maka titah -S'liltan Mahmud Shah, 'T3enar- 

lah sep^Tti kata Bendahara itu. Katakan-lah pada Paduka Tuan/’ 
Maika seinibah Bendahara, Baik-lah, tiiankn ”, maka Bendahara 
})Uii keluiar keiiihali ka-rinnah-ii}^, maka ia numyiiroli memanggil 
Paduka 1\tau. Sa-telah Paduka Tuan datang, maka segala titah 
Sultan Mahmaid Shah itu senma-nya di-katakan-nya oleh Bendahara 
kjvpada Paduka Tuan, maka Paduka Tuan i>un berehakap akan 
jK‘rgi. Satolali hari siaiig, maka Sultan Mahmiud Sliah pun keluar 
di-hadap oleh segala raja-raja dan segala perdana menteri dan 
dieteria dan huhilhalang stfukalian, maka Bendahara dan Paduka 
Tuan iTuaJSok mengadaj), lain dudok ]>ada terapat-n 3 ^a sedekala. Maka 
sembah Btmdahara pada Siiiian Mahmud Shah, Tuanku, yang 
seperti titah Yaiig-di-j)ertuan sii-malam itu, telah sudah patek 
katakan padla Paduka Tuan, maka berchakap-lah i)atek itu akan 
pergi.” Maka Sultan Malimud Shah terlalii-lah siika^ menengar 
sembah Bendalmra itu, nuika titah baginda, “ Baik-kh, jikalau 
Jkdu/ka Tuan man pergi, kita titahkaii.” Maka sembah Paduka 
Tuan, Buik-lah, tuanku, pitek haanba, barang titah Yang-di- 
])ortnan masakan patek laluii? Tetiipi jikalau tiada man dengan 
haik, dengan jahat patek bawa mengadap.” Maka Paduka Tuan 
])un bdrlengkap dna-puloh kelengkapan. 

Sa-telah sudah Kmgkap, maka Paduka Tuan pun })ergi-lah 
niemllmwa j)r»reanpuuan sa-kali dtui anak-nya. Tun Mahmud Shall 
nama-nya, ia-lah di-iMiiiggil orang Datok Legor/' Ada pun akan 
isteni I’aduka Tuan, Tun iiama-iiya, saiidara Tun Aria Bija¬ 

diraja, 'Sa-telah lampa lama-nya Paduka Tuan di-jalaii, sanipai- 
lah ka-harat, maika Tuji Aria Bijadiraja pun keluar mengalu-alukan 
Paduka Tuan, Sa-telah bei’temu, lalu berjxdok berchium, maka 
kata Paduka Tuan, “ Adinda ada 'beta bawa maka kata Tun Aria 
Bijadiraja, “ Ada-kaGi adek l)eta dataug?”, maka oleh Ttm Aria 
Bijadiraja di-bawa-nya ktmd>ali ka-ruiimh-nya, Maka kata Tun 
Aria Bijadiraja pada Paduka Tuan, ‘‘ Apa kerja Orang Kaya 
■ datang iiii?’’, maka isahut Paduka Tuan, “ Beta datang ini cli- 
titahkan inemanggil Orang Kaya ”, maka sahut Tun Aria Bdja- 
diraja, “Jikalau tiada puu beta di-])anggil, yang 'beta sedia akan 
miexugadap juga, karna si apa lagi yang beta pertuaiikan? Jikalau 
lain dari-pada Sultan Mahmud Shah, tiada Ixeta sembah. Tetapi 
dengan sa-kali panggil Orang Kaya ini tiada-lali beta pergi me- 
ngadap, jikalau d&igan sa-buah perahu pun kelengkapan nama-nya, 
jikalau teta meugadap sa-kali ini neschaya kata orang bukan beta 
mfengadap dengan keniatan,” sa-olah-olali dengan keras Orang 
Kaya jua k#na/’^’* Maka kata Paduka Tuan, ^^Benar-lah kabi 
Orang Kaya ini, tetapi mari-lah anakda Tun Mali'® kita dudokkaii 
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dengan Si MahmiuL’" Maka p. 14 (182) kata Tun Aria Bdjadiraja, 
Baik-lah/^ 

Sa-t61ah datang-lah pada hari yang baik Tun Mahmud pun 
di-kahwinkan orang-lali dengan Tun Mah.^* Sa-tSlah itu, maka 
Paduka Tuan pun kenii]>ali-lah ka-Bentan, maka Tun Mahmud pun 
<li-tinggalkan pada Tun Aria Bdjadiraja, maka Selangor di-b^!rikan 
Paduka Tuan akam Tun Mahmud, maka Paduka Tuan pun 
kSnilbali-lah. 

Sa-tidah datang ka-Bentan, maka Paduka Tuan pun maaok 
miCTigadap Sadtan Mkhmud Shah, maka kata Tun Aria Bijadiraja 
itu s^mua-nya di-persembaflikan pada Sultan Mahmud Shah. Maka 
Sultan iMalimud Shah pun terlalu aniat Ruka’® mtoSngar dia. Ada 
pun peninggal I’aduka Tuan maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja b^l<^ngkap 
akan ])tTgi ka-Bentan, tiga-puloh bauyak k61engkapan-nya. Sa- 
telah siidah lengkap, mak^a Tun Aria Bijadiraja ])un pergi-lah. 
Sa-telah datang ka-Bentan, maka ia pun masok mengadap Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, mtika Sultan Mahmud Shah pun tMalu sukachita 
melihat Baja Barat datang itu.. Maka dii-anugeraha‘i baginda pcr- 
aalin sa-lcngkap-nya dan di-anugeraha’i baginda nobat di-suroh 
bagiinda nohat di-harat. Maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja pun berchakap 
memlmwa orang Maaijong^“ dan aegala orang rantau barat akan 
melanggar Mfdaka. Maka oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah Tun Aria 
B-ijadiraja di-auroh baginda kcmbali ka-l>arat, maka di-chabut 
l>aginda ehinehin di-jari baginda, di-berikan pada Tun Aria Bija- 
<liraja. Maka titah iSmltan Mahmud Shah, Ada pun Tun Aria 
Bijadiraja sej)erti janji kita ini-lah kiita buangkaii ka-laut, jikalau 
ada untong kita, kalau timibul.’^ Maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja pun 
menjunjong duli, di-anugerahai* p^rsalin saperti-nya, maka Tun 
Aria Bijadiraja pun ktobali-lah. Bdrapa lama-nya di-jalaii, sam- 
pai-lah ka-barat, maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja pun nobat-lah di-barat, 
maka a^ala huluhalang-nya a^mua-nya mengadap nobat. 8a-t§Iah 
midah nobat, semua-nya orang menyembah pada Tun Aria Bija- 
<iiiraja, maka Tun Aria Bijadiraja meny^bah m&rgadap ka-Bentan 
ijeraya kata-nya, “ Daulat Sultan Mahmud Shah!” Ada pun akan 
Tun Aria Bijadiraja bSranak tiga orang lafci-laki, sa-orang b^rgSkr 
Kaja Lola, kedua Wrgglar ^J^un Rana, k^iga b^rnama Tun Sayid. 
Sa-telah itu, Sultan Abdul jalil pun mohon pada Sultan Mahmud 
Shah kemlbali ka-lnd&ragiri, berapa lania-nyu sampai-lah ka-Indera 
giri„ 

Wa-llahu a^amu bi-s-saweb, 

? a mistake fjr >* 4 ^ (s') jCt ( 9 ) ( 10 ) 

(11^ vltL'o ? “ (35) 
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(IV) Al.keaah. 

Maka tfrs6but-lah pSrkataan Raja Haru, Sultan Husain nama-nya, 
tSrlalu baik rupa-nya dan sikap-iiya, p. 15 (183) shahadan dengan 
gagah bSrani-nya, baginda berehakap, “Jika aiku di-atas gajah-ku 

di-buntut gajah-kn, di-bawah gajah- 

ku, jikalau Jawa sa-Jawa-iiya, jikalau China sa-Cbina-nya,^ jikalau 
FSringgi dari beiiua."* Sa-telah Sultan Husain mCnengar khabar'^ 
Baja Puteh, anak Sultan Mahmud Shah, terlalu baik 'f)aras-nya, 
maka bagiinda terlalu b^x-ahi akan Baja Puteh. Maka Sultan 
Husain h^iidak mengadap ka-Beiitan hendak minta Baja Puteh, 
8^]yBb di-d5ngar Ijaginda t&rlalu baik paras-nya lagi sangat di-kasehi 
oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah. Maka kata Ixaginda bonda Sultan 
Husaain, ‘‘Jaiigan Siiltam pergu ka-llaijoaig Tanah, kania ia seteru 
kita.’^ Maka seanbah Sultan Husain pada bonda baginda, Jikalau 
beta di-bimoh pun oleh raja besar, yang beta pergi juga mengadap 
raja btsar ka-IIujong Tanah.’’ Maka b^mpa pun di-larang bonda 
baginda, hendak pergi juga« 

Sa-telah litu, maka t^ultan Husain pun beraiiigkat-lah ka-Ben tan 
dengan dua buah jong,* satu kinaikan,® sa-))uah pebujangan. Sa- 

tedah berapa hari di-jalan, Fampai-lah ® maka di-siuroh 

alu-alukan oleh Sulta?i Mahmud Shah pada Bendahara d-an segala 
pegawai, maka Sultan Muda di-miroh rilia pada Btuidahara. Maka 

})ergi-lah, ada berapa belas buah perahu, maka bertenui 

maka k^natikan Sultan Husain pun il)erdekat-lah dejigan kenaikan 
Sultan Muda, maka Sultan Husain stgera kiduar dari dalam pe- 
kajangan bdrdiri. Maka Bcmdaliara pun keluar-lah monibawa Sultan 
Miula, mdka kata Sultan Husain, “ Biar-lah beta naik“ ka-&ima”, 
maka kata Bendahara, Biar-lah adinda naik ka-sana’', maka sahut 
Sultan lluisaiin, Beta ingin hendak di-kayohkan J^akai’’, maka kata 
Bendahara, Jikalau demiikian, mari-lah tuankii.” (Maka Sultan 
Husain pun naik-lali ka-p€rahu Beaidahara, maka Sultan Muda** 
pun di-riba oleh Sultan Husain, maka biTWyoh-lah sakai, maka 
kenaikan Sultan Husain tinggal jauh. 

.Sa-tMah datang ka-Kota Kara, maka kata Bfindahara, ^‘Tahan- 
lah dahulu”, nmka kata Sultan Husain, ^‘Apa kerja bMahan?” 
Maka kata i^ndahara, Kenaikan tuaiiku lagi tinggal ”, maka 
fiaibut Sultan Husain, Hai Bendahara, dari-jxida saaigat dendam 
beta akan duli raja b&ar (K-Haru dengan dua buah pgrahii juga 
beta sSkarang t51ah daifeang ka-mari, kenaikan-kah beta nanti? 
liayoh-lah eupaya segSra kita nuSngadap!” Maka di-kayoh orang- 
iah. Sa*t^lah datang ka-Jamibu Ayer, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah 
s?ndiiu mSndamtkan^® (bSrgajah m^daipatkaii S.ultan Husain pun 
imSnJunjong'^ auli. Maka oleh Sultan Mahmud Shah akan Sultan 
Husain di-j)Sok di-chium, dPbawa naik iba-atas gajah, di-dudokkan 
hSiiiinbal r&igka mSriba Sultan Muda, lalu masok ka-dalam. 

19*53 Amtic Socidji. 
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P. 16 (184) Sa-tt4ah datang ka-dakm, duclok-lah di-balerong^ 
inaka oleh Sultaai Maliininid Shah akaii Sultan Husiain di-bawa dudok 
sama-sama, maka hidangan pun di-bawa orang-Iah. Maka Sultan 
Mahmud Shah pun santap-lah sama-sama deaigan Sultan Husain. 
Ada puin akan Sultjin Husain itu ada sa-omig ab^itara-nya, S^ri 
Indera^- nama-nya, bSrdiri hainpir Sultan Hiusaan, apabila orang 
mcnyabong fli-hahunan balai itu, bunyi sorak-nya. Maka Sultan 
Husain ^ashik^'* mvliliat pada orang nuuiyabong itu, dari-pada sangat 

^ashik bagiiida, maka baginda knpada Sultan Mahmud 

Shah tangan, scraya kata-nya, Taroli!’’ Maka 

oleh S,eri Tndera di“})aut-nya palm Sultan Husain, kata-nya, ^^Ayah- 
anda, tuankii!” Maka Sultan Husain pun inengadap, seraya 
niionyenibali, deinikian kolakuan-nyaJ^ Ada sa-orang hulul)alang 
Sultan Husain, Din nama-nya, a|mhila Sultan Husain minimi, 
tm-telah ia sudah niaibok, maka di-jiuji-nya sogala liuliibalang, kata- 
nya, Si Din’® itu liapa-nya l)erani, datang ka-pada dia pun Inirani. 
Siapa itu, ba.})a-nya penakut, datang ka-pada-nya berani?’^ Imgai- 
hagai puji-nya, t^‘tapi yang m&iindeh^’* baginda Si Din-lah. Maka 
di-khabarkan orang ka-pada Sultan Husain bahawa ia tiada di- 
terima oleh iSultan Mahmud Shall, Sa-telah ia menengar khabar 
itu, maka (kata)^’’ iSultan Husain, ‘‘x\da pun akan Si Husain^’ 
ini, jikaku tiada di-terdma orang, ku-perangi-lah tauah Bentan ini 

Maka oleh baginda itu di-sayong-nya®^ tangan bajii-nya, c^;! ^5^ 

dari-pada kesangatan siagsing-nm,^’* maka di-asak-nya 

keresek-iiya kerepak-'’ bimyi-nya jiikhah dari-jiada kesangatan di- 
kdtar-nya. 

Di-choriterakan orang, pada niasa itu tujob kali sa-hari Sultan 
Husain b^rsalin baju, m'&nya.rotngkan keris. K&niudian dari itu, 
maka di-terima okih iSailtan Mahmud Shah, maka Sultan Husain 
pun terlalu sukaeliita. Maka s^gala huluibalang (SultanHusain 
dari Haru pun sa-bagai^® datang m5ndapatkaii dia, jiada sa-hari- 
hari fa-biiah dua buah datang, maka s^mua-nya^lierkampong, jadi 
sa-ratu8 banyak-nya. Hata maka Sultan Mahmud Shah memulai 
pekerjaan m&igawinkiii Sultan Husain dengan Kaja Piiteh, b^rjaga 
tiga bulian lama-nya. ;Sa-telah datang-Iah ka-pada tiga bulan, 
maka (Sultan Husain jmn di-kahwinikan d^ngaii Raja Puteh. Sa- 
telah saidah kahwin, maka Baja Puteh tiada kasehi akan Sultan 
Hiusain, nmka baginda laxi pada ayahanda baginda. Maka oleh 
Sultan Mahmud Shah anakanda yang lain pula di-anug§mhakan 
ka-pada Sultan Husaiin, Maka Sultan Husain tiada man, kata-nya^ 
Yang dni saudara hamlba, tia<la hamba mau, hainlba Wndakkau 
ist^i haimlba juga.^’ Maka ^mbah B^ndahara paula Jiiiultan Mahmud 
Shah, ‘‘Tuanku, mlgngapa-tah maka Yang-di-i>6rtuan turutkan 
k^h&dak paduka anakanda tiada man akan Sultan Husain itu? 
Jikalau tuanku t^aii pun,®^ p. 17 (18(5) apa-tah akan bunyi-nya 
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di-dt^n^r orang?^’ (Maka titah Soiltan Mahmud Shah, '"BSnar-lah 
saperti sembah Bendahara itu ”, maka di-suroh bagincla bujok liaja 
Puteh, di-isuroh (pada)^^ kcmlbali pada iSultan Husain. Sa-telah 
itu, maka Raja l^uteh pun pulang-lali ka})a(]a Sultan Husain, maka 
terlalu sukachita baginda, maka 'Kultan Husain dengan Raja Puteli 
pun terlalu b^rkaseii-kacehan. Maka Sultan Husain-*’ ber’nra-kira 
hendak kembali ka-Haru, maka kata Sultan Haisain, “ Ilaniba tiada 
dapat dudok di-Bentan 'ini, dengau sobab tiga ])erkara: pertaina, 
srd)a.b Ivisek Hang Ambang,"** kedua sebab taliek'*’ Tun Rana, ketiga 
stibab um})at®- Tun Bija Sura.” Ada pun akan bisek Hang 
Amibang, jikalau barang kata, baik jabat sa-kali ])un, berbisek juga, 
karna peikerjaan yang Imsek itu ada-lah rahasiia dalam-nya, jadi 
shak*^^ bati orang m^Tdihat dia. Akan tal.ok Tun Rana, jikalau orang 
diwldk dua tiga bortindeh-tindeb paha sa-kali pun, nmLi Tun Raiia 
akan lain serta kata-nva “ Tabok, tahek maka di-iangkah-nya. 

Akan atA^ Tun Bija Sura ])ula, jikalau ia sa-lagi boluiii 

orang mornaiidang ka-pada-nya juga charek-ebarek"** 

dCngan kain orang hingga m^nandang ka-pada-nya. Maka dari 
s-wbab tiga orang ini-lab, maka Sultan Husain tiada dapat diain 
di-Pentan, maka baginda inolion-lah ka-pada Sultan Mahmud Sbah 
lu"ni(!ak kembali ka-Haru. Maka titah Sultan Mabnnid Shah, 
^‘Baik-lah”, maka Sultan Husain ])un berlongka])-lali. 

Sia-telah sudah liuigkaj), maka Sultan Husain pun nionjunjong 
dull Sultan Mdimud Shah sama-sama dengan Raja Pntcb, isttui 
baginda, maka oleh Sultan Mahmud Shall kediia anakda baginda 
(li-pelok di-i*hium. Maka bunyi orang menangis dalam istana 
Sultan Mahmud Shah itu saperti kmatian buiiyi-nya, maka Sultan 
Miabni'ud Shah mfmiilieri jiakaiau <lan alat kerajaaii akan Raja 
Puteh, tt^lalu hanyak, tiada teiikira-kira bigi, sbaliadan 6nas juga 
m-'baliara, habis sogala pakaian baginda, baginda aiuigorahakan 
akan Raja Pufeb, yang tiiiggal lagi jmda S’ultan Muda batil tembaga 

suasa dan sa-bilah jxdang kerajaan yang ber- 

itaga,’*^ Maka sembah Bendahara pada Siultan Mahmud Shall, 
Tuankii, jiadutka anakda Sultan Muda akan di-rajakaai, sakalian 
halw8 tuanku anugerahakan ka-pada paduka anakda yang ka-Haru, 
Kuatii pun tiada tiiiggal pada paduka anakda.” Maka tStati Sultan 
Mahmaid Slmh, “Jikalau ada pcnlang kerajaaii yang sadiilah itu 
]iada vSultan Muda, anas ]:un ada-lah,” yaani ajiabila kerajaaii, ada 
omas. 

Sa-liCTmoila, di-aniigcTahakaii baginda anak tuan-tuan, chiipat* 
p. 18 (18()) puloli laki-laki, empat-puloh perempuaTi, akan anakda 
bato/mda di-Haru iitu, ada yang bini-nya pergi, ada yang tiiiggal 
bapa p^rgi, ada yang tiiigg^ anaik pergi bapa. iSa-telah itu, maka 
SuHan Hai«aiu pun hilir-kh, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun 

mengmitar anakda baginda hingga Sa-tidah tiada-lah 
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k§lihatan laga plrahu Sulltan Hnaain, mafka bagiiicla iiaik lalu k^ir 
bali ka-istana. Hata berapa hari di-jalan, maka 'Sultan Husain 
jmn sampai-la-h ka-Haru, maka baginda pun naik-lah mtoberi iafcgri 
baginda lalu mengadap bonda bagiiida. Maka oleh bonda bagindd 
kedua anakda baginda di-p^ok di-cMum, nKaka pSrchintaan bonda 
baginda pun hilang-lab. Maka bonda bagiiida bertanya pada 
anakda baginda, “ Apa-apa’*** yang di-liliat SJultan yang endali- 
endah?^^ Maka sSnibah Sultan Husain, ^^Banyak-kh yang di« 
lihat ondah-endah, tetapi tiada lebeh dari-pada dua pfirkara/’ Maka 
kata bonda baginda, ‘^Apa-apa yang dbkata diia pSrkara itu?” 
Sahut Sultan Husain Shah, Portama, jikallaii raja ni^mberi orang 

makan dua-tiga-puloh hidaiigan main-b^las tujoh-^bSlas 

itu, ada-kaih ingar hangar? Kerekut^*^ laiitai pom biada, sa-konyong- 

konyong hiJaiigan. Bagai-mana pula bt^ar-nya hidangan 

&npat darj-jjada hidangan kita. Suatu lagi, s^ala pinggan mang« 
kok-nya dan talani-nya ohms perak dan teinbaga suasa btdaka/* 
Maka l)ou(la Sultan Ifusain pun liairan nucnengar b^rita anakda 
baginda itu. 

Wa-llahu alamu bi-s-sawab. 

(2) There 890 m^ to b3 omitted some such phrase 
as sahaya langgai\ (.0 prmim. (6) ? — 

ka-Layam ,{j^ apparently a copyist’s slip. (8) Omitted in MS* 
(10)? omit. 00 

{I'i)j3 mingiring (15) ? = in?.ngunjokl’ah OOi^"^ 

(18^ ^>-0-. ( 20 ') Omit'edinMS. (.aOOi^ (^2-0 

(^23^ 0®) Omitted in M3. 7 sa-hagat 

or sa-bahagia datang’^'vtoloome.’ (28) Should bo 

omitted. (29) Omitted in MS. (.si)(82)c-i.^ 

(sj) here and elsewhere. (36) ? di'kesut-ng(t. 

(.88^ (.88) r-i\* (?»') Tm' (.<»') 

<V) Al-kesah. 

Maka tSrsSbut-lah pSrkataan Sultan Pahang datang mSi^adap Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud S'hah. Akan raja itu,^ mam akan Julian Pahang, 
di-ambil oldi Sultan Mahmud Sh^ akan mgnantu* di-dudokkan 
baginda dSngan anak ibaginds yang bSrnama Baja Hatijah,* dan 
di-nobatkan sa-kalj. Sa-teiah b&a^ lama-nya di-Bent^n, s£gala 

Jmmdl Malagan Brani^ [Yoh lit, 
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raja-raja itu pun mohon pada Sultaji Mahmud Shah, lalu masing- 
niasing kSmbali ka-n^Sri-nya. 

Hata maka di-])er8tjnilm'hkan orang ka-bawah dull Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Shah, “Bahawa anskatan dari (loah* tCdah hadzir s&karang 
di-Melaka, kapal tiga-puloh, ghalias empat buah, ghali panjang 
lima buah, fusta dualaipan, banting dua buah, akan datang m^- 
iiyerang kita.” Maka Sultan Mahmud SJiah menitahkan Beiulaliara 
nwmbaiki kota dan mengi.injm'nkaii .segala raiiyat, maka baginda 
mfnitaili'kan .Seri Awadana,'* karua ia Temwiggoug, mengfrahkau 
segala orang l)ekerja meaiegoh Kota Kara. Maka segala hamba 
orang di-suratkan akan bekerja. Maka Seri Awa p. 19 (IHl) dana'* 
menyuratkan dengan daya-nya‘ sejidiri demikian bunyi-iiya. “Ada 

pun hamba Seri Awadana" Ai.—. " sa-orang naina-nya, ])ertanda 

lagi mtfmbawa toml)ak; si Selainat sa-orang nama-nya, Iterkemudi 

lagi membawa ; sa-oran^^ iiama-iiya, bc^kayoh 

lagi niumbawa pnlang; sa-fvraiig nama-nya, pungiriiig 

lagi nxmibawa kalannlan/’ Surat itii (li-perseTn])ahkan pada 
S'ultan Mahni'Ucl Shah: sa-telah di-liliat baginda bunyi surat itu, 
maka terlalu imirka bagimla, maka titali Sultan Mahmud Sliah, 
‘Slikalaii datang pada pergiliran Seri Awadana akan jadi Ben- 
dahara, di-matikan Allah-lah kita!’’ 

Hata maka Kota Kara pun sudah-lah, maka Sang Setia ber- 
<-haka]) menunggn Kota Kara. Akan sembah Sang Setia, "SJikaJau 
Kota Kara alah, patek mati! Jika datang Fc^inggi, apa hal? 
KafmJ-nya kita tembak dengan dua buah l)edil ini! Akan bedil 
itu pun, penglnrn-nya ada bmir liman inanis t’hina, Xaga Onibak 
sa-pLK‘hok inaiina-nya, Katak BiT^naiig sa-puehok nama-nya, itu-lah 
yang di-akan-akaniJ^ Hata Feringgi pnn datang-lab, maka Pateh 
Suradara'*’ di-t:ahkan Sultan MaJuniid Shah snlob, maka bert^miu 

dengan Feringgi kembali berkayoh 

bangat-bangat; maka di-tanya orang, ^n’atoh Suradara, apa 
khabar?’^ M^aka aabut-nya, “ Kapal-iiya di-Lul>ok/^ gorap-nya^"* 

Sa-t^lah ia datang ka-Kopak, maka segala pemandangan-nya 
seniua-nya di-pSrst^mbahkan-iiya ka-bawah duli Yang-di-pertuan, 
maka baginda m^iitahkan Paduka Tuan, menitahkan, “Feringgi 
di-Kuala Tebixig Tinggi/^ ‘Seri Naradiraja pun datang iiaik ka- 
p^ratiu Paduka Tuan henclak mi^shuarat. Maka Feringgi pun 
datang mudek, 5mpat buaJi ghali; maka i)erahu Paduka Tuan ter- 
fcgpong oleh Feringgi, dua buah dari kanan, dua buah dani kiri, 
a%ala kSlSngkapan yang lain ea^bagai^® pula datang. Maka kata 
orang pada Paduka Tuan, Apa biehara tuanku, karna Feringgi 
ttrlidu banyak datang/^ Maka Paduka Tuan fikir, kata-nya dalam 
liati-nya, ** Jdkala»u aku miKanggax pada kRika itu Seri Naradiraja 
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ada (li-sini, tiada d-apat tiada kaihatan nama-nya, karna ia sangat 
di-kaaeh Yang-di-pertuan," Maka Paduka Tuan m§manggil Hang 
Aji Maras,karna ia p^nghulu pSrahu, Paduka Tuan bSrbisek 
dcngan Aji Maras, maka Hang Aji Maras pun pgrgfi-lah ka-'haluan. 
Maka kata Seri Naradiraja (pada) Paduka Tuan, Orang Kaya, 
mari kita langgar Feringgi ini! Maka kata Paduka Tuan,. 

Baak-lah/^ Maka kata Hang Aji Mlaras dari halu-haluan,^^ 

Perahu kita . Maka kata Paduka Tuan, Jikalau perahu 

, undor-lah!’^ Maka oleh Hang Aji Maras di-«iiroh-nya 

dayoiig niudek, maka sakaiian orang pun mudek-lah. Maka Pe- 
ringgi pun datang-lah molanggar waktii ayer surut, maka ghalias 
di-tambatkan^ya di-Kota Kara, sSrta ayer pasang, habis-lali 
l>erjabat. Maka di-bedil orang-lali [dari] darat k6na kapal-nya 
hisab pun ia tiada. Maka di-langgar-nya-lah 'kota Sang Setia^ 
maka berp?rang-lah terlalu ramiai, maka >ban 3 'ak-lah orang mati 

dan luka. Maka Sang S-etia minta p. 2l0 (188) bantu 

ka-saibSrang. Maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah pada Tun Kara- 
waiigsa bantu Sang Setia, maka Tun Narawangsa m^nyembah lain 
porgi. Sa-telah di-lihat oleh Paduka Tuan barang orang yang 
pCTgi ka-sana itu, jikalau tiada mati bertelanjang Wrenang ka- 
sab^rang sini, maka stmiimh Paduka Tuan ka-bawah duli Sultan 
Mahmud Shall, ‘^Tuanku, patek pohonkau menantu patek itu, 
karna musoh besar: siapa akan kapit imtek, jikalau tiada ia?^^ 
Maka titah Sultan Mahmud .Shah, ‘‘Balek-lah Tun Narawangsa.'’’ 
Miaka Tun Narawangsa pun balek. 

Hata perang pun makin bfear-lah, Sang SStia pun mati, Lak- 
samana jnin luka, maka orang Bentan pun jiechali-lah perang-nya> 
hahis lari. Ada pun akan .Sultan Mahmud Shah, tiada berg^rak 
dari istana-nya, kasad bagi-nda, ‘^Jikalau Feringgi datang, beramok- 
lah aku di-sini.” Maka semba;}! Seri Naradiraja, Tuaiiku, baik- 
lah berangkat undor, karna n^eri telah alah.” Maka titah Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, Hai Seri Naradiraja, sedia kita ketahui Bentan 
ini tanah pulaii! Oleh bichara kita, tiada akan undor, maka kita 
diam di-Bentan ini, jikalau bichara kita undor, baik-lah kita diaiu 
pada tanah b^ar, karna yang adat raja-raja itu, alali negeri-nya, 
ia mati.*^ Maka sembah Seri Naradiraja, ^^Salah titah tuanku 
itu, karna ada raja di-n«6g5ri sakaliaai, jika ada hayat Y'ang-di- 
pMuan, sa-puloh n^geri boleh di-adaken,” Maka- titah Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, Jangan-lali Seri Naradiraja bSrkata lagi kita 
akan undor dari sind, tiada-lah.” Maka oleh SSti Naradiraja di- 
tarek-nya tangan Sultan Mahmud S,hah, di-bawa-nya turun b^rjalan^ 
Maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah, Sfeahid-lah, S6rd Naradiraja 
membawa lari.” Maka aSmbah SM Naradiraja, Sedia 

patekrlah m^mbawia tuanku kri” Maka titah tSultan Mahmud 
Shah, Arta kita dan 6mafi feaayak Mnggal, apa hal kita P ” Miaka 
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s^mbah Naradimja, “ Biichara^^ patek berlepaskan segala arta 

itu/" Maka 8M berkata®* pada Bondahara, Perlopaskan 

arta Yang-di-pertnan dalarn istana itii! Maka sahut Bondahara, 
Badk-lah.'" Maka oleh Bondahara segala orang baiiyak s"miia-nya 
dii-tahani-nya, tiada di-bcTi-ya lari, maka segala arta dan emas 
semua-nya di-bahagi'^® oleh Btnidahara, di-Miiroh-nya mombavva arta 
dan Mas; nvalka senum-nya habis lepas, satu i)un tiuda tiiiggal. 

Maka PMnggi pun masok-kli merampas, maka orang pun lari 
ohtrai-bMii. Maka Sultan Mahmud Shah borjalan di-hiitan itu, 
j)err*mipuan banyak, laki-laki hanya Sori Naradiraja sa-orang yang 
t’ada bMht?rai dengnn Sultan Mahmud Shah. Sa-tolah datang 
pada suatu tvinpat, maka bentMu dongan Tun Xarawangi^a mon- 
ehari isited-nya d^ngan sSgala orang-nya. Sa-tcdah di-libat oloh 
Sori Xaradiraja, miaka kata-nya, Ada-kah Mahmud hcuulak ka- 
manai'"" S/ihut [Tun] Narawangsa, "^Sabaya lunidak monobari 
perempiuan.’" Maka kata Seri Naradiraja, Mari tnaii hamba, 
karna ini Yang-di- j). 21 (180) portuan.” Maka sahut Tim Xara- 
wangsa, “ Yang-di-j)Muan tolah ada-lali. Anak isteri hamba, 
jikalau di-tangkap oleh FM'nggi, apa baak-nya? *" Maka sahut 
Seri Xaradiraja, Demikian-lah kata tuan hamba, karna adat kita 
hamba Midayu ini nnau anak dan isteri, masakan sama dengan tuan ? 
Istimewa pula bapa kita, siapa membunoh dia? Bukan-kah raja 
ini ? .Seikaraiig-lah kita balas Wrbiiat kebakbian ka-pada-nya. Lagi 
pun hamba bukaji-kah saudara tuan hamba ? Sampai liati-kah tuan 
hamba ra»i5iiinggalkan hamba?"" Sa-telali inenepgar kata itu, maka 
Tuflii Narawangsa pun balek mengiringkan Sultan Mahmud Shah 
berjalan hutan itu, terpelechok-pelechok, tiada beroleh borjalan, 
sebab taada kuasa bCrjalan. Maka. di-bebat dongan kaiii tapak kaki 
baginda, maka baharu 'beroleh l)e.rjalaii. Miaka titah Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Shah pada Sj^ri Naradiraja, “ Kita belum?^'^ makan dani pagi."' 
Su-telah Si6ri Naradiraja mentogar titah itu, maka kata Seri Nara- 
iliraja pada Tun Narawangsa, Tergi tuan hamba ebarikmi Yang- 
di-pertuan nasi santaip."" Maka Ikin Narawangsa pergi, 'sa-lKUitar 
berjalan, bertemu dengan sa-orang peremipiian meinbawa nasii dalam 
bakul. Maka kata Tun Narawangsa, “ Mari ihii, beri akan nasi 
sadiMt! ^ Maka kata perenipuau tua itu, Ambil-lah, tuan!"" 
Maka oleh Tun Narawangsa di-ambil-iiya daun balek adap, ada 
l)€rapa helai, di-bnboh-nya nasi, s&gera di-bawa-nya pada Sultan 
Mahmmd Shah, maka baginda pun santap-lah. 

Sa-telah sndah gantap, maka titah Smltan Mahmud Shah, ^^Apa 
bichara J^ri Naradiraja, karna emas pada kita sa-kiipang pun 
tiada!"" Maka kata ^ri Naradiraja pada Tun Narawangsa, 
PSrgi tuan hamha eharikan Yang-di-p^irtuan Mas/" Maka kata 
Tun Narawangsa,"" Baik-lah/" Maka Tun Narawangsa pun pSrgi 
bSrjalan. Maka didihat-lah oleh Tun Narawangsa ea-orang orang 
niSmbawa karas ada berat-nya dua kati, Maka oleh Tun Nara- 
wangsa lalu di-sambut-nya di-bawa-nya lari, maka kata orang itu, 
liihatdah Ibm Narawangsa mSnyamun!"" Maka oleh Tun Nara- 
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wangsa kata orang itu tiada di-liisabkan-nya, maka di-tudong 
karas itu, di-bawa-iiya ka-j)ada Sultan Mahmud Shah. Maka titah 

Sultan, Sedaiig-lah ini^^, maka berjalaii itu tcrus jjUjA^.Ada 

pun Beiidahara mongikut Sultan Mahmud Shah; akan Paduka 
Tuan diuigan segala anak istm-nya turun di-belakang Beiitaii, lain 

pergi Maka Paduka Tuan berkata pada anak-nya. Tun 

Pekerma, “ Pergi ?ngkau ka-laut, kakmpongkan segala raayat di- 
laut mari kita pSrgi menjemput Yang-di-pertuan.” Maka Tun 
lY'ktTma pun pergi-lah mengimpunkan segala sakai, maka segala 
sakai ])un berkampong-lah. 

Maka Tun mahmud, anak Paduka Tuan, datang dari Selangor^ 

diia-puloh keltuigkapan, berteinu dengan Tun Pekeu-ma 

Maka kata Tun P^kerniia pada Tun Mahmud, ‘^Mari kita pergi 
monjtmiput Yang-di-pertuan.^' Maka p. 22 (190) kata Tun Mah¬ 
mud, ‘‘ Baik-lahmaka Tun dan Tun Mahmud pun 

pSrgi-laih mendai)atkan Sultan Malimud SJiah 

Sa-bermula h'eringgi pun telah undor-lali baharii lima-belas 
hari. .Sa-t-elah bMemu dtmgan Sultan, maka baginda pun terlalu 
fimka**^^ baginda melihat Tun Mahmud datang, maka kenaikan pun 
ada did)awa-nya oleli Tun Pekema. Maka l)aginda pun naik-lah 
ka-])eTahu, maka Utah Siiltaai Mahmud Shah pada Bendahara, ^^Apa 
biehara Bendahara.fitkarang? Ka-mana baik kita pergi Maka 
(Sfcniibah Bendahara, Patek meneaigar khabar dari-pada bapa patek, 
jikalau barang fc^a-suatu hal negeri, hendak-lah raja bawa ka- 
lCaimpa.r.'^ Maka titah Sultan Mahmud Shah, Jikalau demikian, 
mari-lali kita ka-Kampar! Maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun 
]>erangkajt ka-Kaanjiar. Sa-t§lah datang ka-Kampar, maka baginda 
pun diam-lah di-Kampar. Maka Sultan Mahmud Shall pun hendak 
menggelar Tun Mahmiud oleh^* bangat datang mendapatkaii 
baginda, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah memberi titah pada Benda'* 
hara, “ Pileh-lah g^ar dua tiga perkara ini akan Tun Mahmud 
Shah, pMama Tun Talani,^® kedua Tun Bijaya®^ Mahamenteri, 
keti'ga Tun Aria Bijadiraja/'*- keemjiat Seri Naradiraja;^^ barang 
yang berkenan, ambil-lah! Maka sem'bah Bendahara, ‘‘ Ada 
l)un akan g^lax Tun Talani itu, sunggoh pun gelar nenek®® moyang, 

tetapi gSlar Akan Tun Bijaya®"^ Mahamenteri 

itu, sunggoh pun gSlar mgnt^ri, tetapi tdada patut pada Tun Mali' 
mud Shah itu.®^ Ada pun akan Tun Aria Biijadiraja®^ itu, suiig- 
goh pun gelar nientua-nya, ada-lah akan gelar itu gelar (itu)®* 
orang Hujong Karaaig. Akan S,5ri Suradiraja*® itu, sunggoh pun 
gMar b^r, hanya ggkr itu tua amaWah.. la pun segSra datang 
mongadap Yang-di-pertuan, g51ar4ah iS^ri Agax*® Baja.’’ Maka 
.di-gelar fbaginda-lah akan Ihin Mahmnd SM Agar Baja. Hata 
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niaka Padnka Tiiam dan sogala orang^ kaya-kaya dan segala pegaAvai 
s^iuua-nya pnii datang-lah niengadap Sultan Mahmiul Shah. 

, Sa-telah kodengarandah ka-IJarii, bahawa negeri Bentan siidali 
alah, inaka Sultan Husain pun datang ka-Kaniipar mendapatkan 
Sultan Malinind Shah, niaka terlalu sukadiita Sultan Mahnuul 
Sjiah nielihat Sultan Iliisain itu datang. Maka niangkubuini Sul¬ 
tan Husain, ]?aja Pahlawan^’ nania-nya, itu pun datang sania-sama. 

Akan l^aja l^ahlawaiP^ itu raja Seri sedia raja besar dalani 

negeri Ham.'*^ Ada ])un akan adat Maru, jika niakan, barang siapa 
oramg ‘l)i\sar, ka-atas niakan niiiiuin, dan barajig siapa berani,'*^ ka- 
atas; akan Baja Palilawand* jika makan, ka-atas, jika minum pun, 
ka-atas, kania ia orang beseri^* lagi berani.'*-^ Berapa lama-nya 
Sultan Huisain di-Kainpar, inaka liaginda pun niohon kdnbali ka- 
Jlaru. Sa-telali ))era])a lama-nya, Bendaliara ])Uii kcnibali-lah ka* 

rahiuat Allah, niaka di-tananikan orang . Itii-lali di-sebut 

orang p. 2,) (IDl) T»endaliara, ^ Maka Paduka Tuan 

jadi Bcndahara. 

Sa-bermula Seri Awadaiia'^'’ pun sudah hilang, inaka Tui'^ 
Xarawangsa-Jali jadi Teinenggong. Maka titali Sultan Mahmud 
Shall pada Seri Naradiraja, ‘‘erlalu liesar jasa"^*^ Seri Xaradiraja- 
pada kita, tiada tenbalas oloh kita. Jikalau Seri Xaradiraja mau 
dudok deiigan anak kita, ma.ridah kita ambil akan menantu.” Maka 
sembah Seri Xaradiraja, “ Mohon patek iuanku, karna ])atek hamba, 
yang anakda itu tiian pada patok.” Maka titali Sultan Mahmud 
Shall, “Mtuigapa maka Seri Xaradiraja berkata demikian itu? 
Jikalau tiada akan ])atut pada biehara kita, masakaii niiau kita 
inruigamlbil Seri Xaradiraja akan menautu-nya ? *’ Maka sembali 
Seri Naradiraja, “Sa-brmar-nya-lah sapMi titah itu: saperti segala 
luaiiusia yang baiiyak ini hukan-kah dari-pada Xabi Adam Silaihi- 
s-salaiin, sa-orang pun tiada dari-pada jtuiis lain, ada jadi Islam, 
ada nitenjadi ka.hr, di^ikian-lah, tuanku, keadaan semua-nya pun. 
Kania segala orang tua-tua patek dahulu kaila itu sedia haniiba pada 
orang raja yajig tua dahulu kala itu. Jikalau patek dudok dengan 
jiaduka anakda, iios(diaya biiiasa-kh nama segala Mekyii yang 
dahulu kala itu.” Maka titah Sultan Mahiniud Shah, “ Jikalau Seri 
Nkradiraja tiada mau meniirutkaii keliendak hati kita, dorhaka-lah*‘ 
Seri Xaradiraja pada kita.” Maka sembah Xaradiraja, 

Tuanku empimya atim batii kSpala patek! Biar-lali patek di- 
kutoiki^* dtttigfpi nama yang baik, jangan dorhaka^*^ ka-bawah duli.” 
Maka titali Sultan Mahmud Shah, ^SSimggoh-lah S^ri Xaradiraja 
tiada mau? Supaya anak kita, kita beri bSrsuami lain.” Maka 
s&mllmh Seri Xaradiraja, ‘^Xaik-M,“® tuanku, kgsukaan patek-lah 
akan paduka anakda di4>eri liersuami lain.” Maka titah Sultan 
Mahmud :Shah akan aaiakda bagiiula tuau®^ putm itu di-dudokkaii 
baginda d&Jgan an^^ Baja Pahang, raja yang as<al. 

19^5] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Ha-ta ada lania-nya antara-nya, maka S^ultan Mahmud 

Shah pum gMiig-kh, malm bagiutla mj&tjyuroh mSmanggil Benda- 
hara Paduka Tuan dan Seri Naradiraja dan orang bSsar-bSsar dua 
tiga orang, maka baginda bersandar pada bahu iS5ri Naradiraja, 
dahi-nya di-j)ertemukan baginda dnngan dahi Seri Naradiraja, 
niaka titah Sulhin Mahmud -Shah, Ada pun yang pgraeaan kita, 
bahawa aakiit ini akan mati-lah rasa-nya. Akan Sultan Muda ini, 
]>gtaToh kita-lah, kania ia kanak/^ Maka Ktolmh Bendahara dan 
M^gala orang kaya-kaya, ‘^Tuanku, dd-jauhkain Allah segala ke- 
jahatan dari-pada tuaiiku ! Tetapi jikalau layu rumput di-halaman 
Yang-di-pcrtuian, ncischaya saperti titah Yang-di-pertuan itu, tiada- 
lah ])atek mlahi.” Maka terlalu siikachita Sultan Mahmud Shall 
p. ‘24 (192) imuiengar fimbah segala orang kaya-kaya itu. Ada 
l)erapa laina-nya, maka Sultan Mahmiud Shah pun kembali-lah ka- 
hadzrat Allah taala, dari negeri fana ka-negeri yang baka, maka 
Sultan Mahmud Shah pun di-tanamkan orang-lah eap&ti adat raja- 
nija( ?)mangkat®^; baginda-lah di-sebut orang Marhum di-Kampar, 
Ada pun umor baginda kerajaan di-MSaka tiga-puloh tahun, maka 

MSlaka pun alah klu ka-Pahang sa-tahun, di-Bentan 

baginda dua-lielas tahun, di-Kampar lima tahun. Maka menjadi 
stoua-nya umior baginda dinatas kerajaan einpat-puloh dualapan 
tahun. 

iSa-telah Marhum di-Kampar sudah mangkat, maka baginda 
Sultan Muda kSnajaan, gSlar baginda Sultan Alauddin Bikyat Shah, 
maka Baja Muda PMonpuan di-inchitkan®* oleh®® Bendahara dan 
s^ala orang ka}Ta-kaya. Maka kata raja, M^ngapa-tah®® maka 
I)eta di-nyahkan ? Masakan beta merSbut kerajaan Sultan 

Muda?” Maka kata segala orang kaya-kaya itu, juga 

Baja Muda pergi dari ini.*'' Mafca kata raja, Nanti-lah, 

nasi beta kgi di-dapor, b^lum masak.” Maka kata s^ala orang 
kaya-kaya, Apa akan di-naiiti lagi, s^karaiig-lah turun!Malm 
Baja Muda pun turun-lah dengan M5ri-nya T\xn TSrang dan anak 
baginda sa-orang, Baja Mansur nama-nya; maka kata Kaj-a Muda, 

‘‘ P^rstTObahkan pada Enche' , jikalau beta mati, Mansur 

Shah hendak-lah oleh finche' Maka kata 

orang kaya itu, Baik-lah'’, maka Baja Muda pun m^numpang-kh 
pada sa-buah balok baginda ka-Siak, dari jSiak lalu ka-Kang.®® 

Maka ada sa-orang Manjong, naana-nya, dia ngtiasa 

bSnkga dari Perak ka-Kang,®® onaka didihat-nya Baja Mhida 
di-Kang,®® maka di-bawa-nya ka-Perak. Maka di-rajakan-nya 
di-Perak, maka baginda bemamia Sultan Muzaffar Sjiah. 

Sia-bermula akan S^ri Agar Dimja, aSdia di-suroh BSndahara 
"Pailuka Tuan diam di-Sfkngor, p&iaka wga-lah ia di-Sgkngpr, 
Ada pun akan Saltan K^dah bSranak sa-orang p&r^puan, Raja 
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Setia®® nama-nya, maka SM Agar Baja pergi ka-Kedah b^risterikan 
anak Baja K5dah yang betnama Baja Setia®® itu, di-))awa-nya ka- 
S^langor. Maka oleh Sultan Muzaffar Shah di-euroh-iiya joniput 
ka-Sdlangor. Sa-tSah Seri Agar Baja dataiig ka-Perak, nvaka di- 
jadikan oleh Slnzaifar Shah bendahara.. Maka S'uJtaii Muzaffar 
Shah pun b§ranak pula sa-orang perGonpiian bernama Baja Dewi. 
Sa-t&kh ittu, b^ranak pula®^ b^nianiia Baja Ahmad, sa-orang lagi 
bgrnama Baja Abdul jalil, sa-orang kgi bernama Baja Fatimali, 
&a-orang lagi bernama Baja Hatijab, sa-orang lagi bernama Baja 
Tengah, semua-nya eiiam-b^las orang anak bagiaida dengan i^?teri 
baginda Tun Terang itu, bcranak- d^gan gumclek®- sa-orang laki- 
laki bernama Baja Muhammad. 

(l) This clause seems superfluous. ^ 3 ) 4 ^ ( 4 ^ 

( 5 ) Possibly a genuine old form. It seems to make better 

sense in Sanskrit then Udana. 6) (7) (8) 

(9)?8i-Nanda (10) or (ll) ? si-Tua. (12)? si-Teki 

(13) jl-XxT"(14) (15) (16) ? di-Loyam ( 

(IB) (19) ? sa-hahagia. (20) (21) 

(22j jVf (23)?-NHradiraia. (24) (25 

(26) jiVj (27) (28) (29) Inserted by a copyist’s error. 

(30) J:A; (31) (32) (33) (34) <U 

(35) (36) ? kShutan-hutanan* (37) (38) ? omit* 

(39) (40) ^ ? Agararaja. (41) (^2) 

(43) o\/J ( 44 ) (45) 0"^^ (46) (47) ^ 

archaic: Skt. dro/iufco (48) (49) (50) 

? error for baik-lah (61) O* (52) but something seems 

missing here (63) ? dari Mov (54) (66) *i\ 

(56) <VW. (57) (68) ^ (69) (60) ^ ? SiU 

(6i) $arOr(itig has beW omitted. (62) 

1926] iistaitc Socieig, 
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(VI) Al-kesah. 

p, 25 (193) Maka tersebut-lah perkataan Sultan Alatiddiii Riayat 
Shah pula. Sa-telah bagiuda di-atas k^rajaaii, maka Irnginda pun 
lioridak 'Iwristcri ka-Pahang, maka Siultau Alauddiii Riayat Shah^ 
m-^mberi titah ])ada Bendahara Paduka Tuan menyuroh Wrliuigkap, 
maka B^ndaliara l^aduka Tuan pun «egera berl^ngkap. iSa-telali 
siulah laigkap, maka Sultan Alauddin Rliayat iShali^ })u-n berangkat 
ka-Pahang., iSa-t^lah Wrajm lama-nya di-jalan, maka sampai-lah 
ka-l\ihang. Ada pun pada zaman itii Sultan Maihmud Shah nama 
i?aja Pahang. Serta baginda menengiir Sultan Alauddin Riayat 
Shah datang, imiaka Sultan- pun keluar mtuigaln-ngalukan Sultiin 
Alauddin Riayat Shah. Sa-telah bertenui, maka Sultan Malimud 
vShah pun mtemjunjmig duli Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah^ lain 
di-bawa baginda masok ka-negeri, di-dudokkan di-ataa takhta kera- 
jaan, maka Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah pun bersuka-siukaaiP 
dengan Sultan Mahmud.'* 

.S,a-telah datang pada ketika yang baik, maka baginda pun 
di-kawinkan-lah dengan saudara Sultan MaJnnnd Shah. Sa-telah 
itu, datang ka-pada ki^tika Raja Pahang akan mengantar Imnga 
emas dan bmiga perak ka-Siam, maka baginda pun berkira-kira 
hendak mengiitus ka-Siani, nmka baginda meuyuroh berlengkap. 
Sa-telah ?udah lengkap, maka Sultan Mahmud pun nii^nyuroh me- 
ngarang snrat pada Itaja Siam dan pada Beraktdang.,® Ada pun 
adat surat Pahang j>iula Kolang® ^^aemibah.^' Tatkala itu Bendahara 
Paduka Tuan pun ada hadzir di-mna, maka Sultan Mahmud ber- 
tanya pada BSndaliara Paduka Tuan, Berkirim semlbah Sultan 
j)ada B^rakelang? Maka kata Bendahara l%duka 'Rian, “Jangan- 
kan paduka adinda, aMang patek lagi tiada berkirim aendmh pada 
Berakelaiig.” Maka kata Tun Derahnian, Oraiig Pahang ber- 
kirim surat apa di-Kelang,"^ datok?’’ S^hut Bendahara Paduka 
Tuan, ‘^Mau hamha lierkirim surat, tetapi kiriman hamba satu pun 
tiada.''^ Maka sahut Sultan Mahmud, “Biar beta monilieri kiriman.’’ 
Maka kata Bendahara, “ Baik-lah.” Maka Bendahara pun m^- 
nyiirat-lah pada Kelang di^mikiau i>unyi-iiya. Surat kaseli dari- 
pada Bendahara datang ka-i)ada Adi Berakelang ”, sudah itu, kata 
yang lain-lah., Maka Sultan Mahmud pun mengubah surat b?r- 
kirim kaseh juga. Sa-R^lah sudah hadzir, maka pSrgi-Iah utusan 
itu ka-Siiun. Maka di-beri orang tahu pada B€rak9ang utusan 
datang m^ibawa surat Raja Pahang dan Bendahara Ujong Tanah, 
maka kata B^rak^lang, Apa bunyi-nya surat dari-pada Bendahara 
dan Raja Pahang itu?” Maka sahut utusan itu, Bunyi-nya 
dari-pfula B^dahara ^ surat kaseh dari-pada Raja Pahang pun 
dSmikian juga.” Maka kata Bigrikelang, ‘^Surat dari-pada Bfn- 
dahara Ujong Tanah itu surat® bawa masok, dan surat dari-pada 
Ea;ja p. 2<) Pahang itu surat® bawa k§m!haili, kama tiada adat 
Baja PaJxang berkirim ‘kaaeh^ pada B^rakaang IJdia.”® Maka 
sahut utusan itu, Oleh apa maka surat Bendahara Ujong Tanah 
di*t6rima, surat dari-pada Raja Pahang tiada di-tSrima? Katna 
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Eaja Pahang pangkat tuan pada Bendahara.” Maika sahut Bera- 
kSlang, di-sana^® di-mana tahu? Ada pun di-sini yan^ 
istdadat-nya B&idahara Ujong Tanah itu l&beh jiiga mertaibat dari- 
pada Raja Pahang.. Jikalau tuan hamiba tiada perehaya, lihat-lah 
dalam tamb^ra.^^ Siiroli ubah surat Raja Pahang, supaya ku- 
t^rima! ” Maka di-salin-Iah oleh utusan iiu, di-ubah-nya ‘sembah^, 
maka di-tCrima oleh Berakelang, maka utuRaii Pahang pun kemibali- 
lah ka-Pahang. Sa-telah samtpai-laih ka-Pahang, segala peri hal 
itu s^mua-nya di-katakan-nya pada Sultan Mahmud. 

Hata b^rapa lama-nya Sultan Alauddin KiayatShah di-Pahang, 
maka baginda pun kem’bali ka-Hujong Tanah. Sa-telah datang 
ka-Hujong Ihinah, Sultan Alauddin Iliayat Shah pun diam di- 
Pekan Tua mcmbimt KotaKarah^^ dii-huiu Sungai [ 

Ilata nmka kwlengaran-lah ka-Hujong Tanah, bahawa Seri Agar 
Raja jadi Bendahara di-Perak, maka Sultan Alauddin pun terlalu 
miirka. Sa-telah Bendahara Paduka Tuan menengar khabar itu, 
maka Bendaliara })un miembuangkan destar, maka kata Bendahara, 
^STikaku S^ri Agar Raja Ixdum ku-bawa mengadap duli Yang-di- 
pertuan, l)e]um aku b^rdt^tar!iMaka Bendahara Paduka Tuan 
inasok ka-dalam tiada herdestar, sa-liingga keris dan baju, maka 
semliah Itendahara pada Sultan Al-aauddin Riayat S.hah, Tuanku, 
))atek mohon ka-Perak hendak niemanggil Seri Agar Raja.’’ Maka 
titah baginda Sultan, ‘^Jangan Bendahara pergi, biar-lah Tun 
Narawangsa^^ kita titahkan! maka titah Sultan Alauddin Riayat 
Shah, ^^Mau-kah Tun Narawangsa kita titahkan pergi ka-Perak 
memanggil Seri Agar Raja?” Maka ’semhah Tun Narawangsa, 
‘STika tuanku titahkan mengalahkan Perak sa-kali, mau-lah patek 
pergi; hingga meinaaiggil dia, mohon-]«h patek, karna Raja Perem- 
puan di-Perak itu anak saudara patek dengaii dia^^* patek.” Maka 
titah Sultan, ‘\Jika demikian, Tun Pekerma-lah })ergi ka-Perak 
numiaiiggil Seri Agar Raja.” Maka senilmh Tun Pekenna, Baik- 
lah, tuanku ”, maka Tun Pekerma pun biTlengkap. 

Sa-telah sudah lengkap, lalu jxTgi ka-Perak. Sa-telah berapa 
hari di-jalan, sanipai-lali ka-Pera(k, mudek ka-hulu hingga Labohan 
Joag, kedengaran-Iah ka-Perak m&igatakan, Tun Pekenna datang 
hendak memanggil Bendahara Spri Agar Raja.” Maka oleh Beii- 
dahara di-suroh antari Tun Pekerma nasi dengan periok-nya, gulai 
dalam buloh: datang ka-pada Tun Pekerma, maka terlalu amarah 
ia meliliat ktdakuan itu, maka Tun Pekenmi pun kcmbali ka-Hujong 
Tanah. Sa-ttdah datang ka-Hujong Tanah, lalu maisok m£^igadap 
Sultan Alauddin p. 27 (195) Riayat Shah. Pada ketika itu baginda 
sedang di-adap orang, maka Tun Pekemm pun datang m-tmyembah, 
lalu dudok pada temj)at-nya, maka segala hal ahwal-nya itu semua- 
nya di-p5rsembahkan-iiya ka-baTOh duli Sultan Alauddin Riayat 
Shah, Sa-tSah Bendahara Paduka Tuan mfeengar khaibar itu, 
maka sSrabah Bendahara fca-bawah duli Sultan Alauddin Riayat 
Shah, Tutoku, jikalau lain dari-pada patek di-titahkan ka-Perak, 
tiada okan Agar Raja datang. Biar-lah ‘patek pergi ka-Perak. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Serta patek datang ka-Parak, patek pSgang tangan-nya Seri Agar 
Kaja^ lalu patek bawa ka-p€rahu. JiKalau tiada mau turun, patek 
hunus k^ris, patek tikam, ia rol)ah^® ka-kiri, patek rSbah^ ka- 
kianan! Maka tdtah Snaltan Alanddin Edayat Shah, Baik-lah, 
mam k^iendak Bendahana! Maka B^ndahara puiri pergi-kh ka- 
Perak. 

Sa-telah siampai-lah ka-Perak, maka di-siiroh alu-alukan oleh 
Sultan Mumffari^ Shall. Sa-telah B^ndahara Piaduka 'I'Hian datang, 
lalu di-bawa baginda maeok ka-dalam istaim ea-kali, maka naai 
«antap pun di-kelnar^* orang, maka titah Stiltan Muzaffar Shah 
pada B6ndaharia, Mari kita makan! Maka sSmbah B^ndahara, 
Patek tiiaiikn mohon, karna tiiankii anak tuan patek, eantap-lah 
tuanku, biar patek t^riina ayapan kin..^^ Maka titah Sultan 
Muzaffar S^ah, Mcmgapa-tah B^dahara demikian ? Pada bichara 
kita, jikaku tiada patut akan beta akan Imwa makan, mtasa akan^’* 
beta bawa makan ? ’’ Maka sembah Bendahana Paduka Tunn, 
S^ia patut patek makan dengan tuanku, eSbab itu-lah maka 
patek tiada mau, karna si^gala orang yang tiada patut makan dengan 
segala raja-raja itu di-kehendaki-nya m^an dengan anak raja-raja, 
supaya akan ^i-nya; akan patek, tiada akan jadi-ka)h^‘* pada patek, 
karna patek «i^clia patut makan dongain tuanku. lY'tapi mohon-lah 
jmtek, karna tuanku anak tuan ka-pada patek. iSantap-lah, tuanku, 
biar-kh patek makan pada t^^mpat lain.^’ Maka titah Sultan Mu- 
zatTar Shah, Mari jiiga Bendahara makan, karna kita kina sudah 
hereh^^rai, dendam rasa kita akan B^ndahara.^’ Maka sembah. 
Bendahara, ‘^Mengajm maka tuanku mengajak patek makan? 
Tahu-lah patek akan erti-nya, ^ Apabila ku-bawa Bendahara makan, 
n^selvaya lekat hati-nya akan daku.^ Mkir yang demikiian itu 
jaiigan meliiitas pada hati tuanku, jikalau ada lagi Sultan Akuddin 
lliayat Shah kerajaan cli-IIujong Taiiah, patek akan b^rtuan raja 
yang lain, tiada-lah! ” Maka titah Sultan M'uzaffar Shah, kin- 
kin puk di-kata Bendahara, lalu di-tarek baginda tangan Btm- 
dahara, di-l^akkan-nya pada nasi. Maka titah Sultan, Jangan- 
lah Imnyak kata Bendahara, mari-lah data makanmaka olch 
Bendahara di-ambil-nya nasi, di-buhoh-nya pada daun sireh, maka 
s&nbah Bendahara, Santap-lah, tuanku! ’’ Maka S^ultan Miizaffar 
Shah pun santap, maka BSndahara p.. 2*8 (196) Paduka Tuan pvm 
makan-kh, habis nasi di-daiin sireh itu di-bulboh-nya pula lagi lauk 
sa-lauk juga. 

Sa-telah sudah santap, maka BMdahara Paduka Tuan mohon 
pada Sultan MuzaiSar Shah, lalu ka-rumah 'S6ri Agar Baja. Maka 
Seri Agar Baja pun sJiggra mendapatkan B&dahara, maka oleh 
Bendahara di-p%ang-nya tangan Sgri Agar Baja, lain di-bawa-nya 
ka-p5rahu tu-run. iMaka BSndaha^ Paduka Tuan pun hilir mfim- 
bawa Seri Agar Baja kgmhali kia-Hujong Tanah. Maka tSrlalu 
sukachita Sultan Alauddin Hmjat S^hah oleh S&i Agar Baja ada 
di-bawa oleh Bgndabara. 
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Hata naaka Adipati®^ Kampar pun datang mtobawa upeti®* 
sap^rti adat sedekala, maka Adipati Kampar pun datang pada S^ri 
Naradiraja, karna adat-n)^ apabila Adjpati Kami>ar dan Eaja 
Tunggal*^ dan MandaUka^* Kelang dan eegala orang yang meme- 
gang nSgSri yang berhasil di-pSrs^ntoihkan-nya hasil-nya, datang 
dahulu ka*pada P^nghulu Bendahari, Bendahari-lah membawa dia 
maso-k ka-dalam. Maka Adipati Kami>ar pun datang-lah pada 
Seri Naradiraja, karna ia Penghulu B^diahari. Ada pun pada 
ketika itu Seri Naradiraja sakit, maka kata Seri Naradiraja pada 
Adipati Kampar, Masok-lah tuan ham'lm dengan Sang Bijaya 
Katna m^ngadap, karna beta tiada betah.” Maka masok-lali Adi¬ 
pati Kampar sama-sama dengan Sang Biijaya Ratna, karna ia 
Shahbandar Kam])ar, bepersemibahtkan s^ala up^i.^"' Pada ketika 
itu Sultan Alauddiii Riayat Shah e^ang di-adap segala orang kaya- 
ka^m 6cmiua-n3’a borkam»[>ong, maka di-lihat baginda Adipati Kam¬ 
par datang mSmbawa upHi, maka titah ^nltan Alauddin Riayat 
Shah, l>i-mana Orang Kaya Seri Karaddrajja maka Adi])ati 
Ivainpar dan Sang Bija 3 ^a Ratna nmeok mengadap sendiri ? 
Maka stofcah Adipati Kampar dan Sang Bija 3 ’’a Ratna, l\iankn, 
patek itu tiada l><Mah maka tiada mengadap; sudah dengan kata 
patek itu maka paitek inasok mengadap/’ Maka titah Sultan 
Alauddin Eiiayat Shah, Bawa-lah keimbali sa-kali persembahan 
itu! Jikaku Orang Kaya lagi sakit, mengitipa di-bawa masok 
dahulu setia? Tiada tabu akan istiadat? Ada dari-pada sangat 
hendatk l)erkata-kata dengan kanii.” 

Maka Adipati Kampar dan Sang Baja^m Ratna pergi menibawa 
s^ak p^rsemibahan itu ka-i)ada Sm Naradiraja, maka segala titah 
itu semua-nya di-katakan-nya pada SM Naradiraja. Maka kata 
Seri Naradiraja, Jikaku domikdan, mari-lah kita masok.” Maka 
S;^ri Naradiraja pun masok membawa persembahan Adipati Kam¬ 
par. Sia-telah datang-lah ka-dakni, maka senibah Seri Naradiraja, 
Tuanku, maka patek tiada masok, karna patek sakit. Sudah 
dtmgan kata patek maka ia masok.” Maka titah Sultan Alauddin 
Ilia^t Shah, ‘^Bukan apa, tiada di-jaclikan adat-lah^^ yang de- 
mikian itu I Jikalau tiada Orang Kaya masok, menjadi binasa-lalr’* 
istiadat.” Maka upeti itu di-serahkaii pada Bendahara-® p. 29 
(IDT) Raja masing-masing pada pegangan-nya. 

Sa-telali itu ,maka Sultan Alauddin Ria 3 mt Shah monitahkau 
Tun Pek^ma menyerang Mei*b6dang.*'*® Maka Tun Pekeuma pun 
pSrgi-lah, ^nam-puloh kel&igkapan. »Sa-telali datang-lah ka-Mer- 
bMang, maka bSrpSrang-lah b^rapa hari, maka Merbedang pun alah, 
banyak-lah b&roleh rampae-an. Maka Tun PSk^rma pun kemhali 
ka-Hujong Tanah dengan kSmenangan-nya. Sa-telali datang, lain 
mjudek ka-P8kan Tua migngadap Syiltan Alauddin Riayat Shah, 
miaka tSrlalu suka Sultan Alauddin Rdayat Shah, maka baginda 
mSmb^i aniugSiraha akan Tun P^Sima. 

Wa-llahu alamu bi-a^sawab. 

1926] EoydJ Asiatic BQcUty. 
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(1) Ai^Wj A (2) Mahmud Shah omitted* ( 3 ) 

(4) Shah omitted. (5) = Phra (formerly Brah) Khlang, 

(6) , error for (71 jlT (8) ? error for sifroh 

(9) ? Ayodhia (Aynthia), the old capital of Siam. 

(10) (11) ^ (12) oX 

(14) (15) fj\ Si.' 

The transcription & meaning are uncertain. (16) (l7) 

p»mm (18) (19) X (20) , though 

jadi-lah seems correct. (21) 5\3 j\ (22) (23) 

(24) MendaUka ‘local (or district) oflScer’ occurs in 

the Trengganu inBcription & in the Nagarahiagama (26) ss-i\ 

(26) » ^fgii (27) MS, (28) 

(29) It would appear that words have been omitted here. 

(30) ^s^ 


(Vll) Al-kesah. 


Maka tersaut-lah p^^kataan Sang Naya, s&lia diam di-Melaka, 
berist^i di-M^aka, kama dahulu kala banyak Melayu. Maka 
&ng Naya nrnafakat dengan si^gala Melayu yang diam di-AIekka 
itu hendak mieiigamok [F^inggip tatkala ia masok gereja ;- karna 
dahulu kala apabila Feringgi niasok gtwja,® eegala e^njata-nya 
tioda ^-<bawa-nya., Maka s^ala orang yang inuafakat dSngan 
isang Nuya itu, sggala karis-nya diHeSraMjan-nya pada Sang Naya, 
maka di-lxuboh oleJi Sang Naya dj4)awah Ikaras Bandan.* 

Sa-kali p6rs6tua datang sa-orang Ffiringgi minta sireh pada 
hang JSaya. Maka oleh Sang Naya di-sorongkan-nya karas Ban- 

dan itu,i; Maka Pgringgi itu pun makan sireh; sudatmakan sireh, 


maka di-angkat-nya Jax- karas itu, di-lihat-nya kgris terlalu 

^y^ dalam karas itu. Maka Fgringgi itu sSggra mgmhSri tahu 
Kapitan, kata-nya, " Sinyoi! Sang Naya hanyak mgngatup® fcgris. 
Apa ggrangan kghgndak-nya?« Sa-tglah Kapitan mgngnmr kata 
Fgnnggi Itu, mka di-suroh-nya pan^il®, Sang Naya pun datang. 
Maka di-suroh-nya ambil kgris dari-pada pinggang Sang Naya. 
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Maka kata Kapitan, ‘^Apa sebab-nya maka Sang Naya menaroh 
keris banjak di-bawah itu?’^ Maka sahut Sang 

Naya, Sodia aku hendak membunoh ongkau semua-nya/^ Sa- 
tcdah Kapitan menengar kata itu, maka di-bawa-nya Sang Kaya 
ka^atas kota tinggi, lain di-tolakkan-nya kiduar. Maka Sang Kaya 
jatoh tt^jrdiri, kemudian maka r^^bah lalu mati. 

Sa>telah itn, maka Feringgi mengutus ka-Pekan Tua memberi 
tahn Sang Naya sudah mati, sebab ia hendak mengamok Melaka. 
!Maka oleh Sultan Alauddin lliayat Shah akan Feringgi itu di-suroh 
tangkap maka naikkan di-atas pohon kayu yang tinggi, di-suroh 
tolakkaiP ka-tanah. Maka Feringgi itu pun mati. Sa-ttdah ke- 
<lengaran-hih ka-Melaka utusan sudah mati di"l)unoh Sultan Alaud¬ 
din Hiayat Shah di-Pekan Tua, maka Kapitan ]mn terlalu marah, 
maka ia menyuroh berleiigkap akan menycrang, tiga buah ghalias, , 
ghali panjang dua buah, fusta sa-j^uloh, banting tengah tiga p. 30 
(108) puloh. Sa-t^ah sudah lengkap, maka pergi-lah ka-Hujong 
Tanah. Maka khabar itu kMengaran ka-pada Sultan Alauddin 
Iliayat Shah. Maka baginda mmiyuroh menunggu Kota Kara, Tun 
Narawangsa dengan Tun Pcikerma akan penglima-nya. Maka Tun 
Narawangsa dan Tun Pekemm \m\ pcTgi-lah bMmikii Kota Kara 
dan mengator bedil dua-b@las puchok, pengluru-nya ada saperti 
liman nipis, besar-nya saperti limau' manis China. Maka Feringgi 
pun datang-lah, di-mudekkan-nya ghalias-nya berhadapan dengan 
Kota Kara, lain berbedil-l>edilan tiada bSrputusaii lagi, terlalu 
adzmat bunyi-nya. Maka tiada terlanggar oleh Feringgi itu. 
Maka ia pun naik berkota di-hujong tanjong, di-naiki-nya ada 
berapa puchok b^dil, maka di-bedil-nya; maka saperti tagar yang 
tiada berputusan. 

Maka Laksamana pun datang ia mendapatkan Tun Karawangsa 
dan Tun Pekerma, karna Laksamana })ada ketika itu tSrmurka, 
ia® tiada bekerja lagi, berbaju hijau-lah, kain-nya di-bawah® hitam, 
destar-nya pun hitam. Maka kata Lafcsammna pada Tun Kara- 
wangsa, S^bab Orang Kay a maka 'beta datang ini.” Maka oleh 
1 \iin Narawangsa akan Jjaksainiana di-})ersalini-ma. Maka kata 
I-aksamana, “ Tiga tahun-lah lanm-iiiya beta di-murka’i Yang-di- 
pertnan ini, tiada Wrsalin, bahaxu-lah ini beta bersalin.” Maka 
l)edil Feringgi |>un ai5tiasa datang S(a;perti ujain yang lel>at, orang 
kena pun sa-bagai tiada terderata, ada putus tangan-nya, ada yang 
putus kaiki-nya, ada J^ang putus leiher-iiya; maka tiada-lah terdiri 
lagi di-Kiota Kara. Maka kata Tun Pekr*rma pada Tun Narawangsa, 
Apa bichara kita, Orang Kaya ? Mari kempas yang bosar ini kita 
tebang, Idta Ibuat apilan, suipaya dapat kita l>ertalian.” Maka kata 
Tun Narawangsa, ‘^Jika kita tebang kempas ini robah-nya ka- 
•darat, apa-tah daya kita m^igamfoil dia? Kalaiu r^baJi ka-laut, 
lx>leh kita ambil.” Maka kata Laksamaaia, ^^Mari panah.’^ Maka 

<li-tambatkan-nn 3 ^a pada panah itu tali kail seni. 

Mafca di-panah oleh Laksamana pada kempas itu, tersimpai pada 
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clahan-mya. Maka di-tamibat orang pada tali kail itu tuiida, maka 
di-tarek ka-atas; nmka di-tambatkan pula scilampit^’^ yang sSni. 

Maka oleh 'ka-siingai, inaka di-suioh tSbang-lali, maka 

rebah ka-sungai, maka di-kerat tiga, di-perbuatkan apilan. Maka 
tebal batang k^ipas itu dapatdah orang Iberdiri; pada t&nipat yang 
kill tiada dapat sa-orang pun bordiri. Maka tiiga liari tiga miakm 
di-bedil oleh Feringgi tiada bfirputusan lagi, orang pun mati tiada 
terhisalykan lagi. 

Ada pun akan Bendahara Paduka Tuan dan SSri Naradiraja 
dan Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah, maka sSmbah BSndahara pada 
Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah, ^^Tuanku, patek mohon ka-hilir 
hendak m&lihat kelakuan orang perang itu/^ BSndahara pun hilir 
ka-Kota Kara. Maka di-lihat Bondahara perang itu tSrlalu besar. 
Maka pada hati p. 31 (199) Bendahara, ^^Alah Kota Kara ini,, 
hanya jikalau Kota Kara ini alah, Tun Narawangsa dan Tun 
PekSrma mati/’ Maka Bendahara pun s%era mudek. Maka 
sembah Bendahara pada Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah, Tuanku, 
pada bichara patek Kota Kara alah; patek itu Tun Narawangsa 
dan Tun Pi^^rma, jikalau Kota Kara alah, ia mati; sukar-lah 
Yang-di-pertuan beroleh hamba sapSrti patek itu; baik-lah ia di- 
suroh balek. Maka titah Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah pada Hang 
Alamat pSrgi panggil Tun Narawangsa dan Tun Pekerma. Maka 
Hang Alamat pun pSrgi. Sa-telah datang ka-lvota Kara, maka 
kata Hang Alamat pada Tun Narawangsa dan Tun PSk^rma,. 
" Orang Kaya di-panggil.” Sa-t^lah orang banyak mSnSngar kata 

itu, maka bunyi orang kri, tiada terlarang. Maka kata 

Tun Narawangsa pada Tun Pekerma, "Apa bichara kita, kafna 
senjata raja banyak? Jika kita mudek, hilang-lah senjata raja 
ini.” Maka kata Tun Pekerma, ^^Mari kita buangkan ka-ayer.”^ 
Maka segala s^iijata bMil itu di-buangkan ka-ayer. Maka Tun 
Narawangsa dan Tun Pekerma pun mudek mengadap Sultan Alaud¬ 
din Riayat Shah. Maka sembah Bendahara Paduka Tuan, " Tuan¬ 
ku, baik-lah berangkat sa-Sayong.”^^ Maka titah Sultan Alauddin 
Kayat Shah, “P&rahu kita lancbang mSdang sSrai di-kambi^*^ 
dengan buloh karah Sayong takut di-ambil FSringgi pSrahu/^ 
Maka kata Tun Narawangsa, ‘‘Berangkat-lah Yang-di-p^tuan I 
Biar~lah patek m^lepaskan p^rahu itu.” Maka baginda pun mu- 
dek-lah ka-Sayong. Maka Bendahara dan Orang Kaya-Kaya itu 
semua-nya mudek ka-Sayong. Maka FSringgi pun mSngikut. 

Maka oleh [Tun] Narawangsa di-naiki-nya orang <3^.5^ 

dua-puloh orang ka-atas lancbang itu di-suroh-nya kayoh dan dua- 
puloh orang memegang bSiong mSnanti dirhulu Batu BSlah. Maka 
Tun Narawangsa mudek-lah mSmbawa lanchang kfinaikan itu b^r-r 
turut-turut dengan Feringgi. T81^ lain Batu B§iah, di-t6bang 
orang kajm pMmbat: itu-lah maka t&mpat itu di-namni RSbat^ 
Maka FSringgd mudek hingga Pgian Tua, ghalias-nya dua buah. 
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Maka Sultan Alauddin Biayat Shah pun menyuroli m^mbSri 
surat ka-pada Kapitan Mor^* Feringgi itu: siapa di-suroh itu b^r- 
bajek tiada sampai, oleh b^dil-nya dari ghalias-nya terlalu sangat. 
Maka Ali, anak Lakfainana, di-surohkan membawa surat. Telah 
•kelihatan ghalias Feringgi, maka di-bedil-nya saperti hujan. Maka 
kata eakai/® Snclie’, mari kita berbalek, karna bedil ini lebat 
amat/’ Maka kata Tun Amat Ali, Aku akan berbalek tiada-lah, 
karna apa nama-ku anak Laksamana mcmbawa surat tiada sampai ? 
Kayoh juga, sampaikan aku! " Maka ki-kayoh-iiya-lah oleh sakai, 
tetapi bMil FSringgi sa-bagai dataiig. Maka sakai pun habis t6r- 
jun, melainkan tinggal Tun Amat Ali juga terdiri sa-oraiig-nya di- 
atas p^rahu itu dalam pada bedil yang saperti liiijan itu. Maka 
pSrahu Tun Amat Ali pun p. 32 (200) hanyut tertlampar pada 
Feringgi. Maka oleh Kapitan Mor di-suroh-nya hulori chindai 
Tun Amat Ali di-bawa-nya n.aik ka-atas kapal, maka di-dudokkan- 
nya atas permadani, ttndalu sangat di-permulia-nya. Maka Kapitan 
Mor mcmyuroh ka-Melaka membawa surat yang di-bawa Tun Amat 
Ali itu. Sa-telali sampai ka-Melaka, maka di-arak-nya oleh 
Kapitan dtmgan saj)erti-nya, maka di-suroh-nya bacha di-hadapan- 
nya. Sa-telah di-ketahui-nya-lah erti-nya, maka Kapitan menyuroh 
Kapitan Mor di-suroh-nya menyambiit j)erdamaian itu. Sa-telah 
sampai-lah ka-Pekau Tua, maka oleh Kapitan Mor Tun Amat Ali 
di-ptTsalini-nya dengan saperti-nya, di-suroh-nya kembali membinva 
surat perdamaian. Sa-t5Iah sampai ka-Sayong m^ngadap Sultan 
Alauddin lliayat Shah, maka s^ala peri hal ahwal seraua-nya di- 
])eirs&ralbahkan-nya. Miaka terlalu sukadiita baginda, shahadan 
memberi persalin akan Tim Amat Ali., Maka damai-lah pada ktdika 
itu dengan Feringgi. Maka FMnggi piui keinil>ali ka-Melaka. 

Hata b^irapa kelamaan-nya S^ti Naradiraja pun kembali ka- 
ralimat Allah; maka di-tanamkan di-Sayong, saptTti adat orang 
besar-besar; itu-lah yang di-sebut orang ^^Datok Kesan Besar/' 
Maka Tun Karawangsa pula di-jadikan P^nghulu Bendahari, Tun 
Pekerma pula jadi Temenggong, Tun Amat Ali, anak Hasan 
Tem^nggong, ia^® pula jadi Penghulu Abentara:—akan Tun Amat 
Ali, terlalu amat baik sikap-nya shahadan rupa-nya, tiada siapa^"^ 
pada zaman itu, maka pada barang kflakuan-nya tiada berbagai. 
Wa-llahu a'lamu bi-s-sawab wa ilaihi-l-marji ‘u wa-l-ma 'ab. 

(1) Omitted in MS, <2) 

The meaning is obscure. Karas =(a)a bark used for incense; 


<b) 

( 6 ) 


Karas-iaras ^ a kind of cake or sweetmeat.' (5) 
Sang Naya seems to have been dropped out. (7) 




<8) ? should be amended iinnurJcau (9) or 

^11) { 12 ) (13) (14) passim, 

^16) y ( 17 ) Some word is omitted. 
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(VlII) Al-kesah. 

Maka ters^but-lah p^ricataan ada batin, Sang Pura Tanah Adang* 
iiama-iiya, ada berdosa pada Sang SStia, maka hendak di-bunoh oleh 
Sang Setia, maka Patch Ludang“ lari ka-Pahang dengan segala 
ftukii-nya pada k^tika Sultan Muhammad Shah, Raja Pahang, t^lah 
maiigkat^ saudara Raja Jainad-lah jadi kcrajaan akan ganti ka- 
kanda. Maka Raja Jainad hSndak mengadap ka-Hujong Tanah, 
maka baginda berlengkap, maka Ludang di-bawa baginda bSrkayoh- 
kan kcnaikan, karna pada bichara baginda, Apabila ku-bawa ber- 
kayoh di-k^naikan ini, tiada dapat tiada di-anugerahakan ka-pada- 
ku/^ Sa-tekh datang baginda, maka baginda pun mudek ka- 
Sayong, maka di-suroh alu-alukan oleh Sultan Alauddin Riayat 
Shah. Maka Raja Jainad pun mengadap-lah terlalu hormat. Sa- 
telah itu, maka di-gelar baginda Raja Jainad ^ Sultan Muzaffar 
Shah^ ; maka oleh Sang Setia Patch Ludang itu di-suroh-nya 
panggil, maka Patch Ludang pun datang, karna pada bichara-nya, 

I’iada man Sang S^tia mcmbunoh daku, sebab naik kcnaikaii 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah.^^ Sa-tSah Patch Ludang datang })ada Sang 
Setia, di-bunoh-nya. Sa-telah Sultan Muzaffar Shah menengar 
Patch p. 33 (201) Ludang sudah mati di-bunoh oleh Sang Setia, 
maka terlalu amarah baginda, maka kata Sultan Muzaffar Shall, 

Demikian-lah dengan sobut beta pada bichara hati 

beta mengadap ini akan kebaktian beta rupa-nya, pada si^gala 
pegawai Yang-di-pertuaii tiada berkenan rupa-nya! Beuar-kah 
Patch Ludang d-ari kenaikan kita di-turunkan-nya, di-bunoh-nya 
oleh Sang Setia? Jikalau barang suatu keh&ndak hati pun, tiada- 
kah dapat csok lusa kgi ? Maka kedengaran-lah ka-pada Sultan 
Alauddin Riayat Shah, bahawa SanglS^tia mcmbunoh Ludang di- 
panggil-nya dari p^rahu keiiiaikaii Sultan Muzaffar Shah, sekarang 
baginda terlalu aniarah, hendak kembali ka-Pahang. Maka titab 
Sultan Alauddin Riayat Shah pada Laksamana, Pergi, Laksa- 
mana, ikat Sang Setia, bawa ka-pada abang.^'* 

Maka senibah Laksamana, ‘^Baik-lah, tuanku,” maka Laksa- 
niana pun pergi-lah ka-runiah Sang Setia. Sa-telah Sang Setia 
menengar Laksamana datang di-suroh mengikat dia, maka Sang 
Setia menyuroh menudong pintu pagar. Maka Laksamana pun 
datang minta, “ Bukai pintu, karna hamba di-titahkan Yang-di- 
pertuan.^^ Maka kata Sang Setia, Ada pun jika Laksamana di- 
titahkan pada hamba akan membunoh hamba, hamba terima masok; 
jikalau akan mengikat hamba, tiada hamba terima masok: yang 
titah itu hamba junjong, tetapi akan Laksamana hamba lawan; 
tiada p6rnah° hulubalang m&ngikat sama hulubalang.^^ Maka sabut 
Lakaamana, ^^Ada pun adek® hamba di-titahkan ini, bukan akan 
b^rkelahi dengan adek, kadar di-titahkan mSngikat juga. Jikalau 
adek mau, beta ikat, jikalau tiada, beta kembali mSmbSri tahu 
Sultan,” Maka ^ahut Sang S^ia, Jikalau Laksamana mgngikat 
hamba, sSdia^ tiada-lah hamba suka, karna Laksamana pun hulu* 
balang besar, hamba pun hulubalang bSsar.” Maka Laksamana 
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kembali mengadap Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah, maka s^gala kata 
Sang S^tia somua-nya di-persembahkan ka-pada Sultan. 

Sa-tclah baginda menengar sembah Laksamana itu, maka 
baginda eangat [murka]*, maka titah Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah 
pada Bendahara, Ikat Sang Setia.” Maka sembah Bendahara, 
Baik-lah, tuanku,” maka Bendahara pun datang di-rumah Sang 
SStia. Sa-telah [Sang]® Setia menengar Bendahara datang, maka 
Sang Setia sogera turuu m&idapatkaii, lalu menyembah pada kaki 
Bendahara, seraya kata-nya, Jikalau Bendahara sedia*^ sa-benar- 
nya mengikat sahaya, karna datok penghulu sahaya, jangankan 
datok, jikalau budak-budak datok pun sahaja, patut jua; jikalau 
Laksamana, tiada-lah sahaya suka.” Maka oleh Bendahara Sang 
Setia di-bawa-nya masok mengadap Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah, 
maka titah Sultan Alauddin, "Bawa-lah oleli Bendahara ka-pada 
abang.”^ Maka sembah Bendahara, Baik-lah, tuanku.” p. 34 
(2'0i3) Maka titah Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah pada liaksamana 
dan segala hulubalaiig, P^rgi-lah tuan hamba sakalian iringkan 
Bendahara.” Maka oleh Bendahara Sang Setia di-suroh-nya ikat 
dengan destar. Maka kata Sang Setia pada Sang Jaya Pekerma, 
Ikat hamba kendor-kendor. Sang Guna berdiri dekat beta, keris 
adek Jongkar-jongkarkan^® pada beta! Jikalau lain rupa-nya 
orang itu, kelitkan-lah'^ mata beta! Hingga Yang-di-pertuan sa- 
orang jua tuan-ku masakan raja yang lain tuan hamba!” 

Sa-telah itu, maka Bendahara pun prngi-lah membawa Sang 
Setia. Sa-telah datang ka-pada Sultan Muzaifar Shah, maka Sang 
Setia berdiri di-halaman dengan segala hulubalang banyak, maka 
B(5ndahara Paduka Tuan jua naik menjunjongkan titah ka-pada 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah, demikian kata Bendahara Paduka [Tuan],* 
Adinda ^mpiinya salain, ini-lah Sang S^tia di-hantar adinda mana 
sa-kehendak tuanku, karna ia pegawai tuanku.” Maka Sultan 
Muzatfar Shah pun tundok diam, sangat baginda marah. Maka 
kata Bendahara, "Lepaskan Sang Setia.” Maka Sang Setia pun 
di-lepaskan orang-lah . Maka kata Bendahara pada Sang Setia, 
Naik menjunjong duli.” Maka Sang Setia naik menyembah 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah, lalu diidok, maka segala hulubalang yang 
lain pun naik dudok. Maka kata Bendahara pada Sultan Muzaffar 
Shah, Mengapa tuanku diam diri? Kama adinda nienyuroh 
mengikat Sang Setia, patek pula di-suroh mengantarkan dia, 
benar-kah? Demikian lagi, tuanku, karna Sang Setia itu hulu¬ 
balang, di-bawa paduka adinda pada hukum-nya, lagi jauh patek, 
serta tuanku dengar datang membawa Sang Setia, segera tuanku 
turun dapatkan, suroh huraikan ikat-nya ini, jikalau tiada patek 
menyuroh m^^paskan dia, tiada tuanku menyuroh melepaskan, 
b&iar-kah? Demikian lagi-nya jangan demikian!” 

Maka sahut Sultan Muzaffar Shah, Beta ini hamba ka-bawah 
duli Yang-di-pMuan, yang hamba itu sa-kali-kali tiada melalui 
k§h§ndak tuan-nya, jangan pada jahat sa-kali pun, tambahan pula 
sa-penoh-p^noh kurnia-lah junjong.” Maka kata Bendahara, Sa- 
b8nar-b€nar kata-lah ini, jangan lagi bSrsalahan mulut dengan 
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hati.” Maka B&ndahara bfirkata pula pada Sang SStia, “Lagi- 
lagi-nya jangan demikian, karna lain-kah Sultan Pahang dan 
Sultan Perak dSngan Yang-di-pertuan ? Sakalian-nya itu tuan 
pada kita, tetapi pada kStika-nya baik: jikalau pada jahat-nya, 
hingga Yang-di-pMuan juga sa-orang tuan kita/^ Sa-t61ah itu^ 
maka kata Bendahara Paduka Tuan pada Sultan Muzaffar Shah, 
Patek hendak pulang. Apa sembah tuanku pada paduka adin- 
da ? Maka kata Sultan Muzaffar Shah, Katakan patek gmpunya 
sembah menjunjong anug^rah; tetapi jikalau ada di-kurniakan, 
segala sakai Pateh Ludang itu hSndak di-pohonkan ka-bawah duli/' 
Maka Bendahara pun mohon-lah pada Sultan Muzaffar Shah. 

p. 35 (203) Sa-telah datang ka-pada Sultan Alauddin Kiayat 
Shah, maka sogala sembah Sultan Muzaffar Shah itu sSmua-nya 
di-persemhahkan-iiya ka-bawah duli Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah. 
Maka titah Sultan Alauddin Eiayat Shah, ^^Baik-lah, sakai itu 
kita aiiiigerahkan-lah pada abang.^^* Maka sa-t§lah berapa lama- 
nya Sultan Muzaffar Shah di-Sayong, maka baginda mohon-lah 
ka-pada Sult^in Alauddin Eiayat Shah, maka di-beri baginda per- 
salin sapiTti-nya, maka Sultan Muzaffar Shah pun k5mbali-lah ka- 
Pahang. Sa-telah berapa lama~nya sampai-lah ka-Pahang. 
AVa-llaliu a’lamu di-s-sawab wa ilaihi-l-marji ‘u wa-l-ma^ab. Wa 
katibu-hu’2 Eaja Bongsu. 

{!) <:X* (S) A;\i (3) 


as elsewhere in this MS. (4) ^ (^) (6) al'dn 

(7) ( 3 ) Omitted from MS. (9) ib, (JO) 


(11) (l2) an obvious error. Eaja Bongsu 


is the writer. 
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Malay Customs and Beliefs as Recorded 
in Malay Literature and Folklore. 

By H. OvERBECK. 

Part II. 

Early Youth and Education. 

The duties of parents towards their children are laid down 
in the MahJcota SSgala Baja (Chapter XIV). For a wet nurse they 
should choose a virtuous honest and healthy woman as the child will 
be influenced by her character. When the child has reached its 
sixth year, it should be circumcised, taug'ht manners and good be¬ 
haviour, and gpven a good name in place of ita nursery name. When 
it has reached its seventh year, it should be allotted a separate 
sleeping-place and taught to pray. In its thirteenth year, it must 
be made to attend the prayers, and brought back if it runs away 
from them. When a son has reached his sixteenth or seventeenth 
year, he must be given a wife. 

Abdullah bin Abdul-Kadir (Singapore, 1907, I p. 11 seqq) 
relates that from the fourth month after his birth he was always 
sick. ‘^And the people said: ^If such is the boy’s fate that he 
never ceases to be ill, his parents perhaps are not fit {tiada sa-rasi) 
to bring him up, and it would be better to sell him to other people 
who have many children.^ For that w^as done by the people in 
former times.” ‘^But the custom of selling children was not 
identical with the selling of a slave; it was nominal, and the price 
only a wang or five duit. That money was spent by the child^s 
parents on cakes. The child remained in their care, and they only 
called it ^the child of N. N.^ As they loved me so greatly, my 
parents allowxd everything to be done fO‘r my good and thaaiked God 
if I remained alive. I was sold by my mother to six or seven 
families, and I had about fifteen or sixteen nurses.” 

Abdullah adds: People further believed that if a boy had a 
hign-sounding name it would bring sickness or death.” In the 
Hikayat Hang Tuali (III, p. 65 sq.) the hero is sentenced to death 
by the liaja of Malacca, He warns Hang Jebat, who, he foresees, 
will succeed him in the king^s favour, that on no account must he 
bear the title of Poduka Baja. Tun Teja, the king’s fa\’Ourite 
consort also warns tlie Eaja that the title of Paduka Raja belongs 
to the membors of the family of the Bendahara, who may resent 
its gift to m outsider. Perhaps Hang Jebat will not he able 
to bear the (higlusounding) title of Paduka Eaja.^’ In spite of 
her warning the Raja confers the title on Hang Jebat, who soon 
becomes presumptuous and loses his life. Another passage {lx: 
IV, .p. 208) implies that a lucky ” title will avert ill-luck decreed 
by f|ite, or inherited. A son of Hang Jebat went to Inderapura 
after the death of his father and found favour with the ruler. 

15)26] Royal j^mtic Bomty. 
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When (the king wants to confer a title Uipon liim and hears that he 
is the ison of a rebel, he thinks: ^^’What a pity his father was a 
rel>el! It will be well to give liim the title of Orang Ivaya Sang 
Si-lhiah, or ^ Stir Linky One’.'^ Nevertheless the youth meets 
with an unhappy death. 

The duties of parents towards their children are often 
alluded to in the Ililcayat Awang Sulong Merah M^lda. When the 
hero can discriminate between profit and loss, rotten and good, 
dear and cheap/^ Batin ^Alam his guardian arranges for him to 
study the Koran (p. 49) and later (p. 68) to provide him with 
a wife. He was delivered to a leanied Kadzi to learn to read the 
Koran and to write Arabic, and then taken to Malim Kechil to 
study grammar (nahu) and logic (maniek). His foster father 
next (p. 55) teaches him skill in arms and charms for invulner¬ 
ability {penchek dengan dlat, apong dhigan kehal). 

When the hero of the Ilikayat Anggnn Che Tung gal (p. 20) 
reiaohed liis seventh year, he w^'as taken to a learned man to learn the 
Koran. When he has finished the thirty chapters of the holy book 
and has done with 

Grammar and syntax, (Tammat saraf dengan nahu. 

Logic and menuing, Tammat mantek dengan maana, 

Explanation and commentaries,^^ Tammat tafsir dmgan bayan) 

he is sent to a w^arrior to be taught skill in arms and charms for 
invulnerability and strength {Penchak dengan sUat, apong dengan 
penimbul, kebal dengan kuat). Next he learns the customs, con¬ 
ventions and manners (isii'adat, Umbaga, rham, baliasa) and the 
])lays and pastimes of princes, such as chess, draughts (jogar) and 
football {sepak raga). 

Eaja Bujang Selamat, the cousin and brother-in-law of the 
hero of the Ilikayat Raja Muda when he is twelve years of age is 
taught (p. 3) to read the Koran and to learn 

Grammar and logic, {Nahu dengan mantek, 

l^ronunciation and meaning.^^ Lafaih dengan maana). 

How princes are treated in school w^e read in chapter of the 
S^jarah Melayu. Baja MutlaflBr, grandson of Sultan Mahmud of 
Malacca, is given a fine paiidanus-mat with coloured flower-pattern 
{tikar pachar), spread on the top of a carpet nawier which lies a 
common floor-mat (hamparan). On the pandanus-mat is placed 
a low seat (petirana) on which the Raja sits during the lesson. 
When later a son is born to Sultan Miaihmiud, the seat (pHerana) ' 
m taken away, and when the new-born prince has his head shaved 
and has received his nuTsery name, tilie carpet also is taken away 
and Raja Mutlaffir sits on the floor-mat. 

Abdullah in his autobiography complains bitterly of the lack of 
schools for teaching the Malay language, and in his account of his 
voyage to Kelantan he says (p. 16):— 
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is the custom in all Malay countries that the people do not 
study their own language, but from childhood begin to read the 
Koran, without, however, understanding it. Perhaps among a 
thousand there is not one who understands the Koran thoroughly.” 

Of punishments and customs in the usual Koran-school Abdul- 
lali gives a good description (I p. 18):— 

There is the apit China, four ])icees of rattan hound together 
on the lower end. The upper ends have holes through which a 
string is passed. The fingers are inserted between the pieces of 
rattan and the toi)s are bound together, so that the fingers are badly 
])iu(*hcd. It is the ])unishment for hoys who have stolen some¬ 
thing or have ])eaten their school-fellows. The kayu palat is a 
round piece of wood, half the width of a man’s chest, with three 
holes in ii. Strings are put through the two outer holes and the 
loose ends are passed through the middle hole. If a hoy has run 
away from school or has climbed a tree or has kicked his school¬ 
fellows, both his feet are passed through the ropes and tiirned up¬ 
ward, while his soles are beaten with a rattan. There is further 
the iron-chain, about a fathom or more in length. One end is nailed 
to a large piece of timber, and the other end can \ye closed with a 
lock. If a boys runs away every moment or often quarrels with 
his school-fellows or does not listen to the words of his parents, 
or is very slow at learning, he lias the chain hx^ked round his w^aist 
and is ordered to carry the piece of timber round the school room. 
Sometimes they are left, when the school closes, fastened to the chain 
and are not allowed to go home; their food is sent to them. Then 
there is the senghang, a punishment for boys given to contradicting 
and of naughty disposition. They have to hold their left ear with 
the right hand, and their right ear with the left hand, and are made 
to sit down and stand up without stopping. There is another 
punishment for boys who are lazy or otherwise offenders. A smok¬ 
ing fire is made of dried cocoiiut-husks, and the boy is held upside 
down over the smoke: sometimes red pepper is put into the fire, and 
the smoke makes eyes and nose smart much more than usual, so 
that they water. A boy who is very wicked and offers resistance 
or is in the habit of running away or stealing, is hung up by both 
hands with his feet off the ground. Another punishment for very 
wicked boys or those who constantly run away is to lay them 
face downward, and beat their posteriors with a cane. Boys who 
are great liars or use had language have their mouths rubbed with 
red pepper. “ All these punishments can be inflicted by the 
teacher in school, whether the child is the son of a prince or a high 
dignitary. He oan beat a boy in the sdiool till the blood flows, and 
no lawsuit can be brought against him, as long as his teaching is 
good,” 

When a cliild is to enter a Koran-school the father or the 
mother comes first to pay obeisance to the teacher, bringing a salver 
with betel, a tray with cakes and the prospective pupil. The 
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parents say to the teacher: Sir, there are only two things I beg 
of yon, that you do not hurt the boy^s eyes, and that you do not 
break his arms and legs; otherwise you may do with him wliat you 
like/^ The boy pays obeisance at the teacher^s feet, and the 
teacher prays for a bleissing on him. The cakes are distributed 
amongst the schoolboys, the teacher takes the money, and sandal- 
blossoms are also distributed. In the Hihayat Sang Kanchil 
(Singapore, 1915, p, 21) when he brings his children to Sir Mouse- 
deer (Sang Kanchil), who pretends to teach the Koran, the Tiger 
says: There are only two things your servant begs of you, firstly 
do not break, and secondly do not blind (pMama patah, Mdm 
buta ): otherwise do with them whatever you like/^ 

When a boy has finished his studies, a feast is given by his 
parents, and often he is circumcised. 

^^My parents,writes Abdullah (I, p. 21) agreed with 
their relations that I should finish my study of the Koran and be 
circumcised at the same time. Invitations were sent out, and there 
was a large assembly. I was dressed in beautiful garments, silver 
and gold, and brought before the company. I was ordered to read 
out of the Koran whatever my one wanted to hear. My teacher 
was present. There were many clever men, who put me quest'ons 
about the reading of the Koran, the pronunciation and so on; when 
I had answered, the priest or the preacher read the prayers. After 
that my parents gave the teacher a change of raiment; on a metal 
plate they placed a sarong, a coat, a haoidkerchief and a pair of 
shoes, together with ten or twenty dollars. These presents they 
put down in Iront of the teacher doing obeisance and asking him to 
discharge me from my studies. In the evening my nails were 
stained with henna, as it is done with bridegrooms. For the 
following day hundreds of persons wore invited and entertained 
with food and drink; at night time T was carried round the town in 
j)rocession, seated in a carriage, with hundreds of people and music 
following me. On the next day guests were fegain invited and 
entertained. After prayers the circumciser got ready. Seven days 
later 1 had my first bath and could walk about. A change of 
raiment was then given to the circumciser, together with his fee of 
three or four dollars.” 

A\Tien Awang iSuitong had learned to read the Koran and other- 
sciences as well as fencing and the secrets of invulnerability, his 
foster-father sent for the ofiScers of State and ordered them to pre¬ 
pare for his circumcision. When seven days and seven nights of 
feasting had passed, the mudin was fetched* Awang Sulong is 
dressed in Arab clothes. The Maharaja Menteri takes him on his 
shoulders, the Kadzi calls to God three times, and everybody 
answers. To the thunder of cannons and other fire-arms, accom¬ 
panied by fencers, dancers and fakirs who try to stab themselves 
with awls to show their invulnerability, Awang Sulong is carried 
seven times round the town and then to the landing-place, where 
he dons bathing clothes and is shampooed, powdered wi& cosmetics; 
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sprinkled with sacrificial rice-paste, rubbed with limes and bathed 
by the mudin. In his Arab dress he is then carried back in pro- 
eession to the palace, and when he arrives at the stairs, soaked rice 
(Hras iasahan) is scattered over him. He sits on a golden throne, 
and the wives and daughters of the high dignitaries sit in front of 
him on chairs, eight to the right, eight to the left, all with the 
yellow silk-cloth on their shoulders. The sons of the high digni¬ 
taries carry swords and spears with tufts of horse-hair; the Kadzi 
sits to the right, the Malim Kechil to the left of Awang Sulong. A 
meal is served, the Kadzi recites prayers, and betel is brought. 
Awang SiUlong rises from his golden throne and opens his garments. 
Night comes, and the singers and dancers continue their songs and 
dances, the fakirs their tricks and the fencers their fencing until 
midnight, when the tmidin dresses Awang Sulong again in his 
clothes. The fencing-master approaches and in ceremonious, 
theatrical steps presents the heaina {menarUcan liinai) to stain 
Awang Siilong^s nails, while tambourines and castanets are sounded 
(sdrta m^mnkul rehana lagu cherachap liinai). When dawn ap¬ 
proaches, a banquet is served and the guests return home. Only 
the mudin stays with Awang Sulong, who at the time of the early 
morning-prayer sits in cold water (hMndam), where a meal is 
served to him. Returned to the palace he changes his bathing- 
clothes for his usual garments. The mudin places him on a banana- 
stem, puts on the nijjpers (s^pH) and performs the operation, utter¬ 
ing the confession of faith. He applies medicine to stop the bleed¬ 
ing and prevent blood-poisoning, blows into the air a charm against 
the influence of spirits and fairies {duhemhuslian iangkal haniu 
pari) and dissolves in water a charm against the spirit of the water 
{iangkal haniu ayer pun dutawarkan), All people pray three 
times as a sign that the flesh and blood of the son of a great king 
has been thrown away. 


The Red and White Flag Societies 

By W. G. Stiriano. 

{WUh text figures). 

. While stationed in the Customs and Chandu Monopoly Depart¬ 
ments in Perak from 1911-1913 I was able to gain information from 
the local Malays and Chinese, about the Eed and White Flag 
Associations, better known as " Bandera Merah and Bandera Puteh 
Kona’s'* which existed there in 1887 and down to 1890. The 
following brief notes give an outline of these two parties. 

These two secret societies were obviously branches of the 
notc^ibne 0hee Hin and Ghee Hdc (Triad Societies). The White 
Society came into prominence about 1889, its aims being at 

19SS} ^£<i^2 ;A«taftc B 
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first religious: to assist at religious ceremonies, circumcisions, 
weddings, and funerals, to help a brother when in need, and to assist 
him to redress his wrongs. The Eed Flag Society was established 
a little later. 

Their activities were mostly in the Native States. 

Allied with the Ghee Hin and Ghee Hok these two societies 
were chiefly composed of Malays, Javanese, Boyanese, and Tamils 
as well as some Chinese w^hose business it was to keep an eye on 
their Muhammadan sworn brethren unknown to them. At the 
outset, like the Ghee Hin and Ghee Hok, the Bed and White Flag 
societies were mutual benefit societies and only men of deserving 
character were admitted. Later any rascal could join and the 
societies were .often in fierce conflict. Like the Ghee Hin and 
Ghee Hok they lost their religious object and resorted to all sorts 
of malpractices, the cause of their downfall. 

No brother might interfere with the wife or property of 
another member, no brother might give evidence against another: 
if forced, he had to perjure himself in favour of his sworn brother. 
No brother might take action against another even if wronged by 
him: he had to refer the matter to the Head-men of his particular 
Branch of the Society. No brother might steal from another 
brother, and if called on by a sign to assist another (even to commit 
murder) he was to do all in his power to help. He was not to 
disclose a brother culprit’s name, and if possible was to facilitate 
his escape. 

One of the test questions of the Eed Flag Society was, Has 
your mother old iron ? ” The exact answer 1 am unable to give. 
Some say it was, She has three cash,” possibly an allusion to the 
three cash used in the Triad Eitual. If the person asked could 
not give the correct answer, he was beaten. Another test question 
was, ‘^Who is your mother?” the answer begins, ‘^The Eed Flag 
Society.” 

The entrance fee to the Bed Flag was $1.25 and the White 
$3.25. They terrorized districts and forced poor people to join. 
'When feasts were held, or a lawyer had to be engaged to defend a 
brother, each member had to pay 30 cents. In this way sums of 
$300-^00 were collected, a portion l>eing taken by the Headman 
and the remainder used to pay the lawyer, witnesses, travelling 
expenses and at time? to buy evidence! 

In the Eed Flag Society, as Malays shake haiuds, the grip was 
as follows. The thumb was placed with a distinct pressure on the 
knuckle of the forefinger and in withdrawing the hand, the tips 
of the fingers were drawn lightly along the tips of the fingers on 
the other man’s hand. Members of the White Flag Society on 
shaking hands pressed the point of the forefinger slightly into the 
palm of the other man’s hand and withdrew it sharply. As the 
Chinese do not shake hands, the following method was adopted 
for Chinese members. On meeting a stranger the hand was raised 
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to just below the ear, thumb upright: if the person tested was a 
member he did the same but raised the forefinger. If a murder 
had been committed by a member of the White Flag Society and he 
desired the assistance of the Society, placing his queue then worn 
by Chinese over his shoulder he made a bight in it, passed the 
Tunning end round his neck and made a slip knot in the bight; the 
tassel end he held in his hand and gave it a tug. If the offence is 
one of grievous assault he released the queue by a sharp tug, pulling 
it clear. A Malay member made a similar sign using a cloth round 
his shoulders. Illustrate I. If assistance was asked in a quarrel, 
the hand was raised to just below the jawbone, the arm lifted to the 



full extent and brought down in a circular motion, the first and 
fourth fingers being extended. If the member carried a stick, the 
sign was given by reversing the stick. When a member introduced 
a non-member to a Society feast he warned members present by 
taking a cup of water or tea and spilling a little of it on the floor. 
(This is a (’hinese custom. A cup of tea is presented by Chinese to 
a visitor and if he does not want to drink it he takes a little and 
sjiills it on the ground). Were the ]>erson introduced a member of a 
friendly society, a little of the drink was poured diito the plate or 
on the table. 

When a candidate had been sworn and taught the pass grips 
and desired further instruction, he was told to fold a square of 
paper into different shapes. There were 5 different ways of fold¬ 
ing the paper, each called by certain names. 


A. 

Meja 

Table 

B. 

Baju 

Coat 

C. 

S^lmr 

Trousers 

D. 

Sampan 

Boat 

E. 

Kasut 

Shoes 


Chinese candidates at initiation held 3 sticks of incense, swore 
secrecy on them and extinguished them by plunging the lighted 
ends into a bowl of water or w'ine, saying So may my life be 
extinguished, if I divulge the secrets of this society. 

19^6] Ro^l Asiatic Society, 
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These societies being branches of the notorious Ghee Hin and 
Ghee Hok Triad Societies, it was necessary tot the Chinese Triad 
members to have some members of the mother Lodge join the Bed 
and White Flag societies in order to spy on them, keep covertly iii 
touch with their doings, and detect possible traitors. 

The oath of secrecy for the Chinese was literally: If I betray 
my oath, may the devil get me when I am dead.^^ The middle 
finger of the candidate’s right hand was pricked and a drop of blood 
squeezed into a cup of wine* A white cock was decapitated and a 
drop of its blood also was mixed with the wine. A sip from this 
gruesome cup was taken by all the ‘members and newly initiated 
candidates and in this way they became sworn blood brothers. In 
swearing in Malays, the Koran was placed on the candidate's head 
and with arms held aloft he repeated the following oath, If I 
betray the secrets of this Society, may the Koran devour my en¬ 
trails.” A cup of blood from the drops taken from candidates* 
fingers was sometimes mixed with milk, as emblematic of mother's 
milk and foster brotherhood. 



Tliere can be no doubt that the Ited and Wiite Flag Societies 
were created at the instance of the Headmen of the Ghee Hin and 
Ghee Hok Triad Societies and were used to d^ with the local police 
(the majority of whom are still Malays) and such other Malays ai 
headmen, schoolmasters, bailiffs and other Government employes. 
The word Bed signified ^ righteousness * and the word White 
^ loyalty.^ For Eighteousness and Loyalty were the tw’o watchwords 
of the Triad Societ 3 \ The colour of the flags, which were trian¬ 
gular in shape were Bed and White, such flags are in common use 
among Muslims. Vgtive flags of these colours are often found at 
sacred spots, where spirits are supposed to reside. 

The existence of these societies was purely local.* Their mem¬ 
bers were mostly bullies and were engaged by the Chinese Triad 
Society to do work, which the Triad Society did not want brought 
home to it. Tlie two societies were never recognized or registered 
by the Government in the same way as the Ghee Hin, OW Hok, 
and other Triad Societies were recognized before 1890, when all o£ 
them were declared unlawful and dangerous and compelled to hand 
over their seals and insignia tn. the Goyerameni These Malay 
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bodies had no political aims like the original aims of the Triad 
Society. From first to last they were appendages and conveniences 
of the Triad Society. Some time after tlie suppression of the latter 
they became insignificant though at odd times they cauised tro-uble 
by levying blackmail and fostering disturbances. But their acti¬ 
vities never caused serious concern and I suppose they no longer 
exist to-day. The formation of secret societies is rather alien to the 
Malay character arid must depend generally on a religious motive. 
The Red and White Flag Societies were only kept alive by the 
knowledge that they had in the Triad Society a powerful organiza¬ 
tion behind them. 

The Diploma of the White Flag Society was an oblong piece of 
yellow silk with a diamond on one side round which was written 
the oath of secrecy: on the other side appeared the name of the 
member. The Rod Flag Diploma was a ticket on yellow or red 
paper. On one side was written the name of the member and his 
address or kampong; on the other side a device bearing crossed Red 
triangular flags and a facsimile of the Eight Diagrams Pat 
Kwa which showed the influence of the Chinese Triad Society. 


A Preliminary Account of the Geology 
of Kelantan 

By H. E. Savage. 

Preface 

A discussion as to the ages and systems to which the rocks of 
Kelantan belongs, is unnec'essary. The formations are similar in 
every respect to those of the rest of the Peninsula, which have 
been determined by Mr. J. B. Scrivener to be as follows 

The sediments are divided into two main groups, the Raub 
Series (calcareous), and the Quartzite and Shale Series. 
The age of the former is from Carboniferous to Permian, 
while that of the latter is Triassic. The exact relation of the cherts 
to these two series is still undecided. While at first it was thought 
that they were a distinct series occurring between the Raubs and 
Quartzites and separated from the latter by an unconformity, it 
now seems quite possible that they form a passage from the 
calcareous to the sedimentary rocks. The Pahang Volcanic Series, 
being found in both the Raub and Quartzite and Shale Series, 
ranges from Carboniferous to Triassic in age. The granite of the 
Peninsula has been determined as Mesozoic and younger than ihe 
Quartzite and Shale Series. 

1988 ] 
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I. PREVIOUS Lttehatuke^ Etc. 

IT. Physical Features and General Geological Sketch. 

III. The Granite and Allied Pocks. 

IV. The Raitr Series. 

V. The Chert and Associated Rocks. 

VI. The Pahang Volcanic Series. 

Yl r. The Quartzite Series. 

Vm. Tertiary Pocks. 

JX. Recent Deposits. 

X. Old Gold and Tin Workings. 

Literature Dealing with the Geology and General Physical 
Features of Kelantan. 

Graham, W. A. Kelantan. Glasgow, 1008, pp. 4-13, 101-108. 
Stanley Low, V. F. Kelantan and its Natural Resources. 
The Milling Magazine, Vol. XXIV, pp. 11-20, London, 
1921. 

SWETTENHAM, SlR F. SoME ACCOUNT OP THE TnDET»ENDENT 
Native States of the Malay Peninsula, dournal 
Straits Brandi, Royal Asiatic Society, No. VI, pp. 161- 
202 . 

Watkrstradt, J. Kelantan and my Tru* to Gunono Tahan. 
Journal Sraits Branch, Royal Asiatic So<*iety, No. 
XXXVII, pp. 1-27. 

Other probable references are:—Journals Straits Branch, 
Royal xisiatic Society, Nos. I, VI, XI, & XXIV. 

11. Physical Features and General Geological Sketch. 

The main granite range of the Peninsula forms the western 
boundary of Kelantan. Following the range north-north-east- 
wards from Gunong Yong Yap (7,090 ft.) on the Perak border, 
there are several peaks of 6,000 ft. and 7,000 ft. in height, of which 
Gunong Ulu Temengor (7,020 ft.), Gunong Grab (6,899 ft.) and 
Gunong Noring (6,194 ft.) are perhaps the best known. 

North of Gunong Noring, the granite outcrop of the Main 
Range bifurcates, one arm trending north-north-west into Upper 
Perak, and the other north-north-east through the north-west 
corner of Kelantan into Siam, sending out a spur in a north-east¬ 
erly direction into Kelantan. Trending east-south-east from Nor¬ 
ing there is a smaller spur containing the peaks of Gunong Ayam 
(5,030 ft.) and Gunong S^tong (4,880 ft.). 

In the north of the State there is an alluvial plain with an area 
of more than 1,000 square miles. It is bounded on the north and 
east by the China Sea, and on the north-west by the Sungei Golok, 
which forms part of the boundary between Kelantan and Slam. la 
the south, at a distance of about 25 miles from the coast, the land 
rises and small isolated quartzite and shale hills appear. These« 
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increasing in number and height, eveiitually form a range that has 
(lunong Talnin (7,186 ft.) on the Paliang border, as its higha'^t 
peak, and thus may be identified with the Tahan Kange of quartzite 
and shales in Pahang. 

In the east of the plain, about ton miles from the coast, there 
are some small granite hills, whi(5h, isolated at first, incrcvise in 
height and run together to form a spur, the northern extremity of 
the granite range which, separating Kelantan and Trenggaiiu, has 
several ])eaks upwards of 4,000 ft. in height. 

There are many largo and small limestone hills and ridges in 
the south-east i:art of the State, which rise abruptly out of the exten¬ 
sive alluvial plain through whicdi the Snngei Galas Hows. They 
are obviously of the same series which, in I Flu Pahang, contains the 
Gherual Pangc. Between those limestone hills and the ]\Iain 
Pange, therci are quartzite and shale hills, which, are a ])rominent 
feature in Pahang, where they are known as the Main Pange Foot¬ 
hills. 

Further work in this district may reveal (-hert Series rocks and 
(calcareous rocks letweeii the Main Pange and the Main Range Foot¬ 
hills. In the riu Snngei Beds, (*herls have been fonnd. together 
with aetinolite-ej)idote scdiists, quite close to the granite. 

Strong .sliearing is a typical feature of the rooks older than 
the graiiite (i.e. Quartzite and Shale Series, Gliert, Pahang 
\’olcanic Series, and Jhiub Series.) 

111. The Granite and Allied Rocks. 

The granites ol’ Kelantan are similar to those of the other parts 
of the l^cniiisuhi. That of the Main Pange, whi(*h is the .ore- 
dominant type*, is usually a coarse-textured variety with large por- 
phyritic crystals of felspar. Xoii-porphyritie granite and finer- 
textured granite are foiuid in several districts. 

Biikit Krunahang and Bukit Poh, at the head of the spur tliat 
projects from the Main Pange in the north, consist of mass^^is of the 
coarse porpliyritic granite, with local modifiemtions. 

Tlie porpliyritic granite has large phcnocrysls of orthoclaso in 
a groundmass of quartz and biotite, and occasionally some gn^en 
hornblende. In places the outcrops arc finer-textured, and differ 
considerably as to their acidity or basicity ; this is due to flow in the 
unconsolidated magma. These gneissic ” bands and patches often 
have a width of 4 ft. 

Sometimes the granite pa^ises into quartz-porphyry, whiclu 
however, forms only small and isolated patches in the mass. At 
Bukit Poll granite-porphyry is found. 

The outcrops on Bukit Jdli are of similar rocks. 

Ounong Noring K6chil (Noring East) is a very steep moun¬ 
tain. No outcrops were passed either on the ascent or the descent,, 
but boulders occur. They are of soft, decomposed biotite-graiiite, 
non-porphyritic but fairly coarse-textured. Granite from the hills 
close by, and in the Sungei Bala, which runs near the foot of Noring 
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Kechil, is the usual porphyritic variety, with occasional outcrops 
of finer-textured biotite-granite. 

(Junong Setong is a mass of similar granite capped with meta¬ 
morphosed limestone. At the summit the rock contains many 
secondary minerals, derived from contact with the limestone, chief 
among which are:—garnet, pyroxene, epidote, amphil ole and sphene. 
Granites from Ulu Sungei B^is are described elsewhere. 

The Kr^sial Range, which is part of the Ktunahang spur, is 
composed of typical Main Range granite. 

The Kelantan-Trengganu boundary range is granite of some- 
wliat similar nature. Phenocr}^st8 of felspar are common, and the 
dominating ferro-magnesian mineral is biotite, although there is 
nearly always hornblende in addition, and sometimes it is so abun¬ 
dant that the rock becomes a hombleiide granite. On the Pasir 
Puteh-Kota Bharii road, Bukit Gunong, and Bnkit Padang Raja are 
of coarse porphyritic biotite-granite containing hornblende, Bukit 
Marak is biotite-granite and Bukit Mak Lipah is biotite-hornblende- 
graiiite. Bukit Jawa gives outcrops of liomblende-grianite and 
hornblendie-biotite granite. They are not porphyritic and are of 
medium texture. 

On the Trunk Road, Bukit Kemuning gives two varieties of 
hornblende-granite, one coarse and por]:)hyritic, the other of medium 
texture and non-porphyritic, an ordinary biotite granite, and a 
biotite-liornblende granite. Bukit Batu Besar is honiblende-biotitc 
granite of coarse texture. Bukit Sabot is also horiiblende-biqtite- 
granite coarse in texture, but the felspars are pink, giving the rock 
in general a salmon colour. 

On the Pasir Puteh-Tcmangan road, Bukit Hangus, Bukit 
J^^ram, and Bukit Ayer Tinggi Kechil are all of medium-textured 
biotite-granite. Bukit Tualang Chapa is biotibe-homblende- 
granite, and Bukit Kabong is hornblende-granite., Bukit Yong is 
biotite-granite with local modifications of quartz-j)OTphyry, and 
Bukit Batu Pengasah is porphyritic biotite-granite. 

About four miles up the Sungei Pahi, a tributary of the Sungei 
'Lebir, there are extensive outcrops of hornblende-granite. The 
Sungei Lebir Kechil flows over granite country which extends to 
within three or four miles of its mouth. Biotite and biotite-horn- 
blende-granites occur, some of which also contain pyroxene. 

Hornblende-granite also occurs on the railway trace about six 
miles S. E. of Kuala Gris. 

A weathered homblende^yenite is found at Bukit Pachat, 
where it is intruded into rocks of the Pahang Volcanic Series. Py¬ 
roxene is an accessory mineral Associated with the granite are 
dykes of aplite. These are found cutting the outcrops at Bukit 
J6ram, Bukit Ayer Tinggi K§chil, Bukit Marak, and in a atream 
at the foot of Bhkit Batu PSngasah. 

Boulders of greisen are found at Bukit Tajam, a ridge about 
4,000 ft. high, north of Gunong Noring KSchil. They are composed 
of quartz and muscovite, with sUborfinate iron-nunerafe* " 

Jown^ 
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Dioritc is found at Bukit S^ambul, and in the ITlu Sungei 
P^rgau. Those from Bukit Setambul contain abundant hornblende 
and p 5 ^roxene in addition to felspar (albite), biotite, pyrrhotite, and 
other iron minerals. 

A dyke of altered lamprophyre S ft. wide, is intruded into ihe 
limestone in the Sungei Sokor, about 13 miles above Kuala Liang. 
It strikes W. S. W./E. N. E. and dips 80 N. N. W. The fact that 
this strike is parallel to the trend of the Kenxahang Spur, and the 
dip directly towards it, suggest a connection with that granite. 

The lamprophyre consists of a groundmass of abundant laths 
of plagioclase (oligoclase-andesine), and biotite, with larger crys¬ 
tals that have been replaced by a mixture of chlorite and calcite. 
The shapes of these pseudomorphs are ty])itml of hornblende and 
olivine, and one or two suggest augite also. A few siviall crystals 
of hornblende, partly altered to chlorite, can be st^eii. There is 
abundant finely disseminated black iron-oxide. 

IV« The Raub Series. 

As in the other parts of the Peninsulai, this calcareous series 
includes phyllites and schists in addition to crystalline limestones 
and shales. The general strike of the series, as far as has been 
ascertained, varies from E.N.E./W.S.W. to N.W./S.E. The 
dip may be to eitlicr oast or west or vertical. The jnajority of 
readings taken gave strike N./S., dip steep to eitlicr east or west or 
vertical. Many gave N.K.W./S.S.E. witli dip either vertical or 
steep to E.N.E., some gave E.N.E./W.S.W. with dip steep to 
N.N.W., and isolated readings gave N.N.E./S.S.W. dip gentle to 
W.N.W., N.N.W./S.S.E. dip steep to W.S.W., and N.W./S.E. dip 
steejj to N.E. Limestone and shale outcrops are found in ITlu 
Sungei Sokor, IIlu Sungei Liang, IJlu Sungei Pergau, in the 
country on both banks of the Sungei Galas from the Pahang boun¬ 
dary to JiTam Apit, on the railway trace between Manik Urai and 
Kuala Gris, in the Sungei Aring and near the Sungei Dnrian. 
(Both these rivers are tributaries of the Sungei Lebir, the latter 
in the extreme ulu^) 

Metamorphosed limestone forms the cap of Gunong Setong,. 
and is evidently the remains of limestone that subsided into the 
granite when the Main Eange anticline was broken up and the 
granite intruded. The rock is now a mass of crystalline calcite in 
whif^h are streaks and patches of secondary minerals and of the 
altered granite. The commonest secondary minerals are raolanito 
garnet, greenish pyroxene, epidote, greenish biotite, pale green mus¬ 
covite, chondrodite and spliene. 

In the Sungei Aring are several exposures of limestone, meta- 
morphoseci by intrusions of Pahang Volcanic Series rocks, (dole- 
writes)^ into marble. Several handsome figured marbles wore ob¬ 
tained, the colours being:—Indian red with patches and streaks of 
white and darker red ; mixture of white and pink with hairs and 
small: spots of blade and red; patches of blue-grey with veins of 
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pink and white and thin streaks of black and white; patches of 
Indian red, grey and pink, streaked with hairs of black and rod. 
All the above are of very fine texture; in addition there are fine- 
textured plain white and grey-white varieties, and a coarse saccha- 
roidal greyish-white marble. . 

A less metamoridiosed limestone occurs at Gua Gelak (near 
Hanik llrai). The colours are:—streaks of yellow-brown and blue- 
^eyish white, and an ivory-like variety which is a very pale yellow- 
brown with black spots. The only Pahang Volcanic Series rock seen 
in actual contact with this limestone is a narrow band of volcanic 
ash from four to eight inches wide. 

On both hanks of the Sungci Galas, and in the river from 
just above Kuala Kenggiri.to (diegar Panjaiig (near Kuala Lobir), 
arc continuous outcrops of ])hyllitcs. Tlicy are usually of a grecn- 
isli colour, and are ovidontly strongly sheared volcanic aslics whicii 
'(vero interbedded with the original Kaiib shales. In them ealcite 
is a common secondary mineral. 

Mica-schists and hornbleiide-sehists also occur. Some of the 
latter contain abundant zoisite. 

So far the only fossils found in Kelantan are ferns, which 
were obtained from a single outcrop of Raid) shales, dark grey in 
colour, about lialf a mile up the Sungci (Jhiku (a tributary of the 
Sungci Galas, just above Kuala Nenggiri). 

V. The Cherts and the Associated Rocks. 

In Kelantan Chert Series rocks liave so far only been mot 
with in the Ulu Sungci Lchir, where several outcrops are ex])osed 
nnd in the Sungci Betis. The strike varies from E.N.E./W.S.W. 
to N.K.W./S.S.E. Tlie dip may be either westerly or easterly, 
and is usually steep, sometimes vertical. 

In the Sungci Aring, about one and a lialf miles below 
Kampong Berawin, they are associated with llaub rocks—lime¬ 
stones and shales—and Pahang Volcanic Series rocks. A similar 
exposure occurs about half a mile above Kampong Berawin. The 
cherts are interbedded with shales and volcanic ashes, the hods 
of chert having an average thickness of about 8 inches. 

Farther up the Sungei LSbir, a few hundred yards above Kuala 
PMang, they are associated with the Quartzite and Shale Series 
nnd Pahang Volcanic Series rocks, the cherts being interbedded 
with volcanic ash, shales and fine grained quartzites. The thick- 
jiess of the beds varies from 2 inches to 1 ft. Other exposures 
are found south of KuaJa P^rtaii|^up to Kuala Durian, where both 
Itaub and Quartzite and Shale Series rocks are found. 

Some of the cherts have been more or less strongly sheared^ 
and brecciated. Tbeir usual colour is green with occasional thin 
bands of white. Some of the interbedded quartzites contain frag¬ 
ments of chert and apparently a certain amount of felspar. 
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]t has been noticed that those outcrops usually occur in 
di.stri('ts where both Haul) and Quartzite and Shale Series rocks 
are found, and usually having the same strike and dip as them. 
This suggests that they are eitlier tlie oldest nx^ks of the Quartzite 
and Shale Series or the youngest of the llaub Series. 

Cherts, some of them radiolariaii, are found in the Sungei 
Nenggiri near the Perak boundary, between Kuala Kedap and 
Xuala Perias, and just above Kuala Perias. In the Sungei Betis, 
they an* found at Lata Gajah. 


VI. The Pahang Volcanic Series. 

In his memoir on the Geology of IHu Pahang, Mr. J. B. 
Scri\enor, sj)(*akiiig of the Pahang Volcanic Series says (p. 41). 
“ These volcanic rocks are most numerous in country c()mp{)sed 

of Paul) Series rocks.but are found sparingly with the 

Gondwana (i.e. Quartzite and Shale Series) rocks also.” This 
is not the case in Kdantan, where Pahang Volcanic Series ashes 
and lavas are interhedded witl) Quartzite and Shale Series rocks 
over an area whi(‘h extends from !Norih to South for about 70 miles. 
The Suugei J^ehir flows over the greater part of this district, and 
in this river the outcroi)8 of the Pahang Volcanic Series rocks are 
far more ahuiidant than those of the Quartzite and Shale Series. 
Jt is quite j)rol)al)Ie that Pahang Volcanic S(‘rie8 rocks are even 
more common in distric-ts composed of Hanh Series ro(*ks but the 
outcrops in tlie Sungei Lehir, and on the right hank of the Sungei 
Keiantan Ijelow Kuala Lebir, cannot be described as “sparing.” 
HhyoHtes are most common in the north of the district, but one 
or two outcrops are found in the south. Andesites occur in the 
south. Delerite outcrops are found in the north and south, those 
in the north being by far the larger. 

The following are descriptions of typical rocks. 

ItiiYOLiTK. Gomposed of strongly rcsorhed plienociysts of 
quartz and felspar, which originally liad good crystal outline, in 
a base a])parent}y mainly (X)mposed of micaceous aggregates, 
(derived from f(‘ispar). Flow structure is usually marlced and 
splierulites are conunon. Calcite is a common secondary mineral. 

lIouNULENDE Andesite. The groimdmass is nsnally composed 
of inica('eous minerals resulting from the decomposition of felspars. 
(Uear sections show it to consist of minute needles and laths of 
plagioclase arranged more or less parallel to each other, and sug¬ 
gesting flow structure. In it are plienoerysts of zoned felspars, 
commonly twinned in irregular fashion, which are mainly plagio¬ 
clase. (Extinction angles of labradorite have been obtained, 
although usually the felspars are too decomposed for their extinc¬ 
tion angles to be recognised). A few laths of brown hornblende 
are present, also a few fragments of colourless pyroxene. Seconda¬ 
ry epidote is common. 
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AuaiTE Andesite. In structure siniilar to tlie above, but 
pheiiocrysts of boncy-coloured augite arc abundant, instead of 
hornl)lende. Secondary epidote is eonnuon. 

Doleritk. Tbc structure of the rock is opliitic. It consists 
of small lath-like crystals of felspar (('arlsbad twinning clear,. 
])oIysynthetic twinning not distinct), with larger masses and some 
cT 3 ^stals of augite, some of which have been altered to chlorite and 
serpentine. Cavities filled with chlorite are common; chlorite and 
socoiulaiy calcite make up most of the base. 

Quartz Doi^euite. Composed of abundant small idiomorphic 
crystals and latlis of plagioclasc (oligoclase-albite) with interstitial 
greenish chlorite and abundant ilmenite, which is commonly 
altered to leucoxene. There are sporadic blebs of quartz, some 
colourless p\Toxenc and a small amount of (qudote in-esent. 

South of Manik Urai andesitic ashes, breccias, and tuffs arc^ 
very common, more so than the lavas. In addition to fragmenia 
M lava (andesite), shale, cliert, and quartz, the tuffs and breccias 
sometimes contain rounded fragments—resemlding pebbles^—of a 
silieoous roek wbit'li is probably similar to that deseribed by Mr. 
E. S. Willbourn, on page 505 of his paper “ The Pahang Vo,lcani(r 
Series.’^ (Geological Magazine, 1017, A^ol. IV.) Tlie minerals 
commonly forming the matrix of the tult's, etc,, are abundant 
laths of felspar, some quartz, colourless ])yro;xene, yellowisii bdru- 
blende, a black mineral (probably magnetite) and varying amounts 
of chlorite and epidote. 

Khyoiito ashes occur together with the rhyolites in the north. 
They contain resorbed crystals of quartz, and sometimes plagioclase^ 
set in a felspathic (cryptocrystalline) base. Small flakes of 
muscovite and oeeasionally hornblende are present. Epidote is 
(‘ommon. 

Other ashes whicli cannot be classified are corniiion over ibo 
whole district. 

Quartz-porphyry of the same eruptive period is found in the 
])orth at several places. It sometbnes so much resembles the 
rhyolites as to be indistinguishable from them. 

Pyroxene-granite-porphyry—probably a similar rock to that 
mentioned by Mr, E. 8. >Villbourn, in his memoir on NSgri Sem- 
bilan and South Selangor (p. 59),—is found on the railway line 
near Manik ITrai from pegs 3647 to 3662. It is strongly sheated 
and is intruded into calcareous epidote-ehlorite-schists and mica- 
schists which were once Baub Series shales. No granite out(!roj)a 
were found in the same district with which this intrusion coaild 
be connected, and the rock is believed to be of Pahang Volcanic 
Series age on account of this and the strong shearing shown both 
by the granite-porphyry and the country schists, which is at¬ 
tributed to the movement caused by the intrusion of the Main 
Bange Granite. 
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The intrusions of the Pahang Volcanic Series have formed 
several hill ranges, some of them well over 1,000 ft. in height, 
generally ti'ending X/S. on both sides of the Snngei Lehir and tlie 
Suiigei Kelaiitan between Tanah Merah and Kuala Ltdhr. Of 
these the Teniangan Ifange (90«S ft.) is rhyolite, rhyolite-ashes and 
the quartz-porphyry mentioned hibove. The Biikit Gonting— 
Bukit Paehat Hange is dolerite, as are also a few small hills North 
of the range, and Bukit Makah north of Tanah Merah. Bukit 
Mengku])ang is of rocks similar to those of the TrMuaugau Range. 
Bukit Pinajig (1,7()0 ft.) gives outcrops of andesite tuifs and ashes. 
On Bukit Papan outcrops of augite-aiidesite w'?re found; Bukit 
Kasan is of andesite ash. 

I*ahang A'oleanie Series rocks intrusive into the Raub Seri(»s 
c'xtend from just above Kuala Nenggiri, in Ulu Snngei Galas, 
to Jeram A])it, in the Sungei Galas below Kuala Pergaii, and are 
continued northwards to the Flu Sungei Sokor. The outcrops in 
this area are not so abundant as those in the Sungei Lehir. liie 
eominonest ro(fk is a strongly sheared ash, the phyllites mentioned 
at the end of chapter 1 V. '1 hose occur interhcddcd witli the sliales 
over the whole district. They usually contain a fair amount of 
sec^ondary caleite. 

Lavas outcrop at Kuala Sungei Nenggiri : Jeram Tras IMinyak 
and ill the Sungei Ghiku; rhyolites, oft(‘ii glassy, being predomi¬ 
nant. Some wc^athered lavas may la? trachytes, and one spocinum 
is like a weathered quartz-dolerite. Andesites were not found. 
Extensive outcrops of rhyolites, tuifs and aslies o('cnr in tJie Sungei 
(Jiiku. Near Kuala (Miiku they are interlxiddcul with fossiliferous 
]?aub shales, hut towards the Vlu tliey become the country rock. 
These iwks were folloMu^d for some six miles uj) tlie Snngei CHiilni. 
It is probable that tliey form part of, or are conne<*ted with, llie 
rocks that form Bukit Kasan on the Sungei Lehir. 

The jihyllites mentioned above also occur in the Snngei Ncmg- 
giri, between Kuala Nenggiri and Kuala Lab. 

Between Pulai and Xiindor an outcrop and a Imulder of ash 
occur a cpiartcr and half a mile respectively beyond the Sungei 
Batu Papan, 

The Pahang Volcanic Series rocks in the Flu Sungei Sokor 
are ashes, and aslios are also found interlieddcd with Quartzite and 
Shale Series rocks in the Sungei Nenggiri between Kiia^a Pi^rolah 
and Kuala Kt-dap, and in the Sungei P5rgau near Kampong 
Kandek. 


VIL The Quartzite and Shale Series. 

The best outcrops of these rocks occur in the Sungei Sokor, 
from Kuala Sokor to Kuala Liang. Over this distance the outcrops 
are almost continuous, and all varieties of the series are found, 
ranging from soft, clayey shales, through sandy shades, fine-grained 
quartzites and coarse-grained quartzites, to conglomerates. Pahang 
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Volcanic Series rocks are not at all abundant, only one or two sills 
of an altered porphyry and a few beds of ash being found, hut 
Bnkit Batn Mengkubang (see (’hap. 11.), round the base of which 
the river flows, represents that series in this district. 

In the Siingei Le])ir, altJjoiigli the outcrops an* less numerous^ 
they are found over a greater area, (from Kuala l/d)ir to Sungei 
Durian). 

The commonest ro<>kis in the Sungei Kelantan, between Bukit 
Panau and Kuala licbir, are soft, weathered shales, with occasional 
outcrops of cpiartzite (at Bukit Panau); sandstones (at Tehing 
Tinggi and Temangan); carhonaci^ous quartzite (Kuala Sokorl; 
and flne-textured mus(^ovite-schisis, which represent strongly 
sheared quartzites, (at Kuala llau, Kampong Irak, Pasir Klang 
and Taku), 

The cuttings on the railway-line between Bukit Panau and 
Manik Hrai are all (*oniposed of soft weathered shales, interbedded 
with wdiich are occasional beds of weathered volcanic ash, with :i 
few intrusions of lava. 

At several i)lacx‘s on the Sungei Galas, quartzite and shales 
are found, alternating with outcroj)s of Itaub Series rocks. 

Goming down the river from Pahajig, they are first met with, 
at Pasir llsiy, about miles from the boundary. The outcro])s 
continue for about 4 or 5 miles to the Sungei Asap, when liinestoru's 
reappear, only to give place to shales of this series about 1 miles 
downstream. TJiese shales persist for about 8 miles, to within a 
mile of the railway-station site at Limau Kesturi. The remainder 
of the country up to the station-site is limestone. 

The Scries is not jnet with again until one reaches, the Sungei 
Kemubu, about *^5 miles below Limau Kesturi. Here, outcro[)S of 
sandy shales occur over a distance of a])out 3 miles. 

Kuala Pergau Estate is on Quartzite and Shale Series country, 
outcroi)s of shales and boulders of quartzite being commonly found 
in many parts of the estate. The series continues up the Sungei 
Pergau to above Kampong Bantau Manis. 

In the Sungei Betis, near the Perak boundary, there is a 
granite-schist ((Quartzite and Shale Series) junction, just below 
Kuala Alor Mahang. The schists are continued to within two 
miles of Kuala BStis, and tliey outcrop again about one mile below 
Kuala BHis, after which they can be followed to Kuala Kedap. 
Excluding Kuala Bgtis, the distance covered is about 25 miles. 

It is probable that some of the phyllites in the Sungei Galas 
should be included in the Quartzite and Shale Series. Bukit 
Kuang, on the Sungei Golok, is composed of very fine-grained wdute 
quartzite. Shales and quartzites are also found in the river al>ove 
the hill, almost up to Kampong Tedoh, and below, to JSram Pgrdah. 
Weathered, cla^^ey shales occur along the railway line from Eantau 
Panjang to a mile or so beyond Gual Periok Station, where they 
ate white aid very soft, consisting almost entirely of kaolin. 
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These Sungei Go]ok rocks arc on the line of strike of the 
more southerly outcrops, and arc probably a continuation of them. 
Some scliists, boulders of which are found near Kampang Gemang, 
suggest tliat on the niaj) the series should be ('arried right up to the 
granite. The same applies to Bukit Boh and Bukit Buloh. Biotite 
and quartz-schists have, been found as boulders on the former hill, 
and between the latter and Kampong Jegoh. As with the other 
rocks older than the granite, strong shearing is a common feature 
of tile Quartzite and Shale Series. 

The average strike of the series is N.X.W./S.S.E.; strikes of 
N.E./S.W. and W.N.W./E.S.K. have been recorded. Tlie dip ivS 
usually very steep, and may be either easterly or we8t(TlY, or 
veitical. 

Kmt of the Kelantan-Trengganu Boundary Ibiiige, near tlie 
coast in thiO Pasir Puteh district, there are two small isolated 
hills, Bukit Peraksi and Bukit Gedombak. Bukit Peraksi, the 
larger of the two, consists of white, fine-grained quartzite similar 
to that of Bukit Kuang, with some Aveathered altered shales stained 
brown by iron oxide. Mountains that are almost eertainly compos- 
(‘d of quartzite are:— (hinoiig Siam (5,040 ft.), about .10 milc‘s 
E.N.E. of Pulai; Guuong Sinting (about 4,000 ft.) some 12 miles 
N.N.W. of Pulai; and Bukit Seating (approx. *^500 ft.) about 10 
miles E.N.E. of Pulai. Thest* names and rough positions are given 
on tlie strength of information supplied by loeal Malays and Pulai 
(diiuese. It mHU be seen that on the ma]), (Junong Sinting is 
ealled Gunong Ihihong, and (ilunong Siam, Sinting. 

There is a range of hills (Main Bange Foot-hills) seem from 
Bukit Kubu near Pulai, which are probably between tin* Sungei 
Nenggiri and the Sungei Perolali and may continue as far as the 
liills near Gunong Setong. The Sungei Betis and Sungei Nmig- 
giri quartzites are believed to be part of this range. 

VIII. The Tertiary Rocks. 

As yet no Tertiary sediments have been found in Kedantan. 

Dykes of various igneous, non-gran it ic rocks, cutting, and 
iliercfore younger than the granite, will be mentioned and des¬ 
criptions given. At Bukit Batu Ptmgasali (near Bukit Youg, in 
the Pasir Pnteh district), and in the Sungei Bala tributary on 
the right bank of the Siingei Pergau), and at Bukit Vleliigor, dykes 
of dolerite occur. 

The first, from Bukit Batu Pengasah, in addition to the soda- 
lime plagioclase (basic andesinc), contains abundant brown horn¬ 
blende and colourless pyroxene. Large areas of chlorite, and fim‘ 
needles of apatite are common. 

The dolerite from the Sungei Bala is a pyroxene-beaxing 
variety. Many of tlie laths of plagioclase of the groundmass have 
been replaced by a black mineral. Chlorite is abundant. A dyke 
and a small vein of porphyrite cut the granite at Lata Bunga, (in 
the Kgsial section of the kemahang Spur). 
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An altered porphyrj^ occurs at Bukit Mak Lipah, (north end 
of the KSlantan—Trengganu boundary range). 

IX. Recent Deposits. 

The alluvial plain described in Chap. II. is very similar to 
that of Kedah. It is probably of marine origin, modified by river 
action. Old sea-beaches have been seen in several places about 
♦5 or f) miles from the coast, notably at Pasir Pnteh and bctM’oen 
Kota Bliaru and Tumpat. The latter niiis parallel to the railway 
line a few yards south-west of it. 

X. Old Gold and Tin Workings Etc. 

Gold has been worked in Kelantan by Chinese miners from 
a very remote period. Traces of old working can be found in 
several partes of the State, notatbly on the Kelantan-Perak and 
Kelantan-Siam boundaries, and in the Piilai district. 

Pulai was founded by a band of Kheh Chinese, cnt-throots 
and robbers, who fied from Pahang into Kelantan, late in the 
eighteenth or early in the nineteenth century, and who, coming 
upon the iK^aiitiful open country of the Siingei Bong and lilu 
8iingei Galas, decided to stay there. They discovered tliat the 
district was gold-bearing, and turned their attention to mining. 
It is reputed to iiavo cpiickly become a very rich settlement, into 
which until fairly recently, people other than Khehs ventured at 
the risk of tlieir lives. 

Early in the SiOth century, from about 1904 to 1907, Europeans 
worked gold in Kelantan, and produced the greater part of the 
gold exported from the State during the year 1906-1907, the value 
of which was about £25,000. 

About this time, pla(*es, which had been, or were being, 
prospected for gold by Europeans, included the Sungei Pelai on 
the left bank of the Sungei Lebir; the Sungei Galas between Kuala 
Gris and Kuala Pergau; the Sungei Sarasa and Sungei Chikii, both 
tributaries on the right bank of tlie Sungei Galas; and the Sungei 
Bong in tlie Ulu of tlie Sungei Galas. Other districts worked 
mainly by (.^hinese for gold were as follows. 

8ung&i BeiiSj until 4 or 5 years ago. 

Sungei Chihu, 25 years ago.. 

Sungei Manau, 20-25 years ago. 

Sungei Jande^u (Chenero). 1913-14 and before. 

Smigei Tellmihg 1 

Sungei Bujang (Berjan) 1 

Sungei Kerak 1 Near Limau Ivesturi. 

Sungei Beluh ) Long ago, 

Sungei Bendoh. Old workings and in Kiindor and Pulai 
^ districts. 
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In 1907 several European mining enterprises were in being, 
their concessions covering nearly all the State. The rivers Galas, 
N^enggiri, Pergau, Lebir and the Kelaiitan clowni to Kuala Kesial, 
were all being prospected, as also were Biikit Yong and Bukit 
Merbau, both at the north end of the Kelantan-Trenggana bounda* 
ry range. The latter two districts are reported to have yielded 
some tin, and tin is said to have been obtained from the Kelantan- 
Trengganu boundary Kange, at Bukit Sabot in the north, and at 
the TJlu Sungei I^bir Kechil in the south, but no tin niijies were 
opened up. 

Apart from the Chinese gold-washers, the only serious attempt 
at mining was that of the Duff Development Company, at Ulu 
Liang,—a tributary of the Sungei Sokor, on the rigid bank. Ilere^ 
they found deposits of sulphidas, (iron, lead, zinc). In 1907 
they exported auriferous—argentiferous—lead ore to the value of 
$ 8 , 000 . 

In 1910 a Malay started boring for oil, but only succeeded in 
discovering vSome clay which contained no trace of oil. What 
was a})parent]y the same land, Sungei Lemang, n(‘ar Pasir ^las, 
was ])rospected in 19P^ by a Dutch mining company, with n(‘gative 
results. 

Monazite of good quality occurs in Kelantan; assays mentioned 
in 1915 gave 5, 3% and 9. 4% thorium. 

A concentrate examined in 1920, from tlio Sungei Bakon 
consisted mostly of titaniferous iron-orc and epidote, with some 
tourmaline, zircon, apatite and hornblende (doubtful). Another 
('oneeiitrate from Sungei Ijawang was nearly all zircon. 

It lins not been possible to publish a map with this paper; the 
reader is referred to the Kelantan Government map for localities. 
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Dato* Paroi, Were-Tiger. 

By Zainal Abidin bin Ahmad. 

])ato' Paroi, with whose name is associated the Karamai of 
Paroi described l)y Dr. AVinstedt in Journal It.A.S., M.B. Vol. II, 
Part 111, page 269, is widely b(?lieved in Negri Sembilan to be a 
were-tiger wliich wanders throughout that State, Malacca and 
.Northern Johore. Though the title originated from Paroi, a small 
village alx)iit 6 miles from Sereniban on the road to Kuala Pilali, 
the Dato’ lives on the top of Gunong Angsi which stands in a 
triangle formed by Kuala Pilah, Sereniban and Tainpin. ^rhere 
he commands an army of tigers that live in settlements like humrin 
beings, farming, studying, reading tlie Koran, performing Muslim 
religious (‘xercises, and having r(‘gular jiractice in fencing and the 
art of self-defence (h(wilai)\ Most of the tigers found in Kogri 
Sembilan are of this ('onipany. Trespass by a strange tiger into 
the domain of Dato’ Pnrof leads to the ^ernldo and nproorious 
lights between tigers that are lieard at times in jungle adjoining 
Malay villages. 

A Boy’s trip to Qunong Angsi. 

An Pill Jempul man died and turned into a member of this 
tiger band. One Hari Kaya eve, he eanie at nightfrill to visit his 
former liome. Finding one of his grandchildren outside, lie 
assumed his old liuman shape and told the lioy fascinating stories 
about the wonders of the settlements on Gunong Angsi. The boy 
(‘onsented to follow him there. AVhereupon he found liimself 
transported on the back of his grandfather to Gunong Angsi. 
There he beheld with amazement the activities of the tiger 
brotherhood. Some were praying, some were reading the Koran, 
some learning and practising the art of fencing, others were cook¬ 
ing and singing. Dato^ Paroi' was their supreme and revered lord. 
For two days the hoy was missing from home,—in fact throughout 
the Hari Kaya festival. On the third day, punctually at the hour 
when he was first missed, lie returned. His grandfather had taken 
him hack in the twinkling of an eye.” He was found sitting at 
the foot of a coconut palm, dazed and oblivious of what was passing 
around him. Taken up to the house, he gradually regained his 
normal consciousness of material things. Questioning elicited from 
him a full account of the visit of the old grandfather, of his own 
trip with the old man to the abode of spirit-tigers on Gunong 
Angsi, and of all that he had seen. 

The Boy-Attendant of Dato’ Paroi. 

Popular belief has it that wherever he goes Dato^ Paroi takes 
with him, hidden in his left foot, a boy-attendant who carries his 
betel-box. As proof, it is alleged that sometimes one meets a 
tigeFs footprints, each of which contains within it in clear outline 
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the small footprint of a Iniman being. Such footprints belong to 
Dato’ Paroi*. The earth where they are found is sacred. Tt is 
dug up and kept as a protective talisman against all demons, sick¬ 
ness, misfortunes and especially temporal tigers. 


The Meat-Buying Incident. 

In villages where meat cannot be had whenever wanted, it is 
customary for Malays to combine and kill a buffalo (never a cow 
or any other animal) or two at their mosque on the cnenings before 
the Fasting Month and the two Hari llayas. The mc'at is dis¬ 
tributed at a fixed price among every family in the village which 
desires to buy. (Possibly this custom is a survival of a sacrifu.*ial 
rite practised in pre-Muslim days on any great occasion). It is 
regarded by villagers as essential to ihe welcoming of the Fast or 
the Hari Ravas. N^ot infrequently quarrels take place between 
husbands and wives, if very little or no moat is proc\ired tor ihe 
family. It is a time of crying and sorrowing for the mother or 
grandam of a family if her house is so unlucky as to be unable to 
secure even a slice of meat. 

Xow on a certain Hari Kaya eve when villagers were busy 
skinning, cutting and dealing out tin? meat of slaughtered buffa¬ 
loes, a stranger lad was seen among them with two huge bamboo 
baskets (raqa) and a carrying sti<-k slung acrowss his shoulder. Ho 
desired to buy some meat. This was granted and botli baskets 
were piled high. Having paid tlie value in cash, he left carrying 
his burden. For some distance he followed the beaten path; then 
be turned sbar])ly in the direction of the forest. Those prcisent 
felt curious, firstly because of the extraordinary strength with 
which he carried the two piled baskets (the weight of which would 
he too heavy even for a grown man) and secondly on account of 
his strange arrival and departure. Several persons followed him 
and w^‘ltched. The boy came to a place in the forest. There on 
a raised patch of ground a big tiger was sitting. The boy collected 
dry leaves and twigs, and setting light to them threw all the meat 
into the fire till the flesh was half-burnt and fairly roasted. The 
cooked meat ho served to the tiger who devoured it in a short time. 
Knowing at once that this tiger could be no other tlian the Dato’ 
Paro*i, and fearing he might observe them, the watchers hurried 
back to the mosque and told their story. Henceforward, it was 
firmly believed that Dato’ Paroii takes a boy attendant with him 
wherever he goes, and tliat the boy’s footprint often seen within 
the footprint of a tiger is that of the boy to whom the villagers 
sold meat that day. Evidently, the story is an ex post facto in¬ 
vention to uphold a popular belief already in vogue. The name 
of the village is unknown. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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The War with Dato* Qunong Ledang. 

Independent of the community under Dato' Paroi, and 
<*entring arotind Gunong Ledang (Mt. Ophir) tlierc is supposed to 
i)e another tiger-c^lan. The loader is Dato^ Gunong Ledang. The 
two clans are said to have been for ages on unfriendly terms. The 
Ounong Ledang tigers were formerly all enchained {harimau 
herautai) on account of their wildness and ferocity. 

Long ago when Bukit Putus (between Seremban and Kuala 
Pi lab) had not yet got its name one of these chained tigers got 
loose. After wandering and making depredations for some montlis, 
he entered the confines of the Dato’ Paroi’s domain, where he 
i^ontinued his career of plunder and destruction. The damage done 
was very great, and the insolence of the intruder intolerable. So 
he was severely punislied by a party sent by Dato^ Paroii, and bad 
to retire to Gunong Ledang with broken limbs and exhausted 
strength. His chief, Dato^ Gunong Ledang, was furious and deter¬ 
mined to avenge the sliglit. He released a few score of his 
enchained warrior-tigers, and led them in person into Dato^ Pavoi’s 
territory. His main desire was to seize and punish Dato’ Paro’i, 
liis rival. All the tigers met on the way told, him that Dato^ Paroii 
was then at Gunong Angsi. After a few days Journey the party 
reached the place now known as Bukit Putus, on the outskirts of 
Gunong Angsi proper. Tliore they met what appeared to them 
to be a small wild-eat. 

(-an you tell us if you have seen the Dato’ Paroi anywhere 
about here?One of them asked of the wild cat. If you have 
nothe continued, ^^can you tell us where wc shall find hhn?^’ 
Why are you asking these questions, Sir?^^ answered tlie 
cat humbly; ‘^I suppose you Imve some object in seeing him? 

‘^You must not question, despicable brat! ’’ growled tlie other. 
*‘We want an answer. Dato’ Paroi needs to be taught a lesson. 
One of us has suffered grave injuries by bis orders. We have come 
all the way from Gunong Ledang to exact the penalty due. If he 
but pass within sight of us, we shall devour him whole, body and all 
{karni makan dengan tahi-tahi-nyay\ 

All the while the eat was growing in size and looking more 
and more dignified and formidable. In a few minutes the tallest 
mernnti trees were under his belly. Then he shouted: 

‘‘I am I>ato^ Paroi! Do your worst. Devour me whole! 

Dato^ Gunong Ijedang’s followers -were now beginning to feel 
.awed; but at their leader's orders and signals they took courage 
to attack the huge adversary before them. VA struggle ensued in 
wdiich Dato’ 'Paroi was mostly on the defensive. One by one his 
attackers found him invincible. At last they attacked him "together, 
and Dato' Paroi had to take the offensive. He seized two or 
three of his assailants and dashed them on the ground. The rest 
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he dealt smashing blows, till they took to their lieels, I)ato’ Paroi 
chasing them as a great cat would chase mice! In the scramble 
the hills on which tlie battle took place were cut in tw^o. This was 
the origin of the name BuJcit Putus, 

The fugitives ran for their lives to Gunong Ledang, leaving 
their disabled comrades to the mercy of Dato^ Paroi. l^p to this 
day no Gunong Ledang tiger has never ventured to c'orno again 
within Dato’ Paroi’s territory. 

This is, of course, an ex parie version to the glorifi(*ation of t he 
mythical tiger-lord. The other side of the case, if there be one, 
has never been heard. But research may yot discover many an 
unknown talc. 

The expression Dato’ Paroi has become a by-word through¬ 
out Negri Sembilan. Anything of enormous size or stupendous 
magnitude or anything very awe-inspiring, evokes the interjection 

Data' Paroi! ai! " or Sa-gedang Palo* Paroi! (i.e. “As big 
as Dato^ Paroi^^). An imprecation such as di-Umghtp harimau 
panjang iujoh, hunya panjang sembilan in Perak would be expressed 
in Negri Sembilan by saying di-paiahkan oleh Dak/ Paroi, or 
“ Hisap-lah Data* ParoiT (i.e. “ Drink his blood, Oh Dab/ 
Paroi P). . 

Even at this moment the Dato^ “ immortal and uiuhanged 
is supposed to be roaming the wide forest reserves of Negri 
Sembilan. 


The Keramat of Paroi. 

The sacred spot that bears his name {Keramat To' Paroi) is 
situated b}'^ a small rill a few yards towards the left of tlie road 
from Scremban to Kuala Pilah. The visitor will find nothing 
except a few chips of stone soiled by the red wax of Cliincse 
candles, or wrapped in strips of red and white clotli. Yet it is 
far-famed throughout the “Nine States’’ and revered by Malays, 
Chinese and Tamils alike. The Chinese light joss-sticks (cholok) 
and red candles and offer prayers, especially during festivals. 
Malays go there from Terachi, Jelebu, Johol, and Jempul to pay 
their vows. One or more goats are sacrificed, and with tlie blood 
of the animals the suppliant bathes the child or other person on 
whose account the.vow is made. After the sacrificial oblation has 
been duly performed, Malays feast on saffroned rice, boiled eggs 
and curried flesh of the goats. To this feast neighbouring lehai 
and laymen are invited. Incense is burnt, toasted rice scattered 
broadcast, prayers read in Arabic, crackers fired and alms given 
in cash and kind, the former amounting from one to fifty cents 
(Straits currency) for each person present. Then the suppliant 
returns home with a clear conscience, having discharged a bounden 
duty! 

1926] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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Except foi’ tlje Arabic prayers, and probably the alms-giving, 
—two Muslim elements which have crept so strangely and in- 
t*ongruoiisly into the ritual—the cK^remony is heathen, a survival of 
primitive beliefs and practices in tlie l3a3'^s of Ignorance when 
the Malays were first animists and afterwards disciples of a 
superficial Hinduism. 
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The Origin of Some Malay Place-Names. 

By Zainal Abidin bin Ahmad. 

Sonic place-names Iiave interesting traditions attached to them, 
wortliy of the attention of local antiquaries. Unfortimately, most 
of these traditions are unrecorded, many are forgotten or tend to 
he forgotten; and others are improved ujion by the imagination of a 
later generation. Many such traditions are only inventions to 
explain the forgotten, grandmothers’ tales to satisfy the curiosity 
of inquisitive children. In course of time, sucli inventions are 
added to a country’s folklore. 

Some place-names have sprung from geographical features e.g. 
I’asir Panjang, Pasir Pelangi, Batu Kikir, Bukit Berapit. Others 
like Dasun Tua, Durian Sa-batang, Batu Gajah, Ipoh, Pulau Pinang 
are from some tree, roek or other prominent landmark. Others 
•(‘ome from some disc overy or “find” rc'puted to have been made at the 
founding of the place e.g. Linggi. Others owe their origin to some 
incident or su])erstition associated with the place when it was first 
•opened. Such are Tanjong Malim, Lahu, Eemhau, Sungai ITjong 
and Pengkalan Batu. Bivers, hills, and other geographical features 
also must have got their names in these ways. 

Many places in Malaya have changed their names within living 
memory. As St. Petersburg has lioen changed to l^etrograd and 
'('hristiana reverted to its ancient name, so has Kuala Kelang been 
changed to Port Swettenham, Semujoiig to Seremhan, Durian Sa- 
liatang to Telok Anson, Pengkalan Batu to Kelang, Sungai Genta 
to Tanjong Malim. 

Taking first Malay ])laee-names wliose story of origin is recor¬ 
ded in literature, the traditional uncritical derivation of the words 
“Singapore” and “Malacx*a” are given in the “Malay Annals.” 
Again. Seremhan the capital of Negri Sembilan used to be known 
as Semujong or Snngai tJjong (sometimes Sang Yang Pjong, Sen- 
ing Pjong), and is still so known among old people. Nowadays 
“Semujong” is seldom heard but Sungai IJjong is in use,-to denote 
however not the town but the whole area over which the Dato’ 
Kolana Putcra has authority. To explain these two names there 
are some uncritical legends. 

Semujong is said to have originated from Jong Tersemu, a 
y>etrified junk (jong). The locality where Seremhan stands was 
‘^in geological times” a broad expanse of water. A needy young 
man left his parents to mik fortune in foreign lands. In time he 
became a successful merchant, the owner of many ships. After a 
xlccade he returned in a gorgeous ship bringing a beautiful bride. 
For years the old mother had awaited news of her boy. Finally 
she had given him up for lost. When word was brought that he was 
in the harbour she hurried aboard his ship. But seeing how ugly 
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and ill-drossed she was, the son was ashamed to own her and drove^ 
her ashore. In her wrath she cursed him:—this be triily my 
son and he has the heart to treat me in this manner, may the gods 
turn him, his bride and his ship into stone Instantaneously son,, 
bride and ship were turned into stone, and the expanse of water 
became dry land. To this day one can see the petrified bliip in the* 
sliape of the Temiang hill, though now it has suifered too much 
weathering to be easily recognised. Formerly visitors could see not 
only the petrified sbi]) but also the petrified crew, furniture, coins,, 
cups and crockery! This of counse is a variant of the story of 
Kakhoda Ragam. (J. R, A. S,, M, B, TI p. 266 & Notes and\ 
Queries II pp. 40-46). 

In April 1916 I visited the Temiang hill which is known as« 
Bukit Jong. All that was to be seen was a sort of cave sheltering a 
rude Chinese temple, with a big bed 1 and the wax of red candles all 
around. Unmistakably the Chinese are the greatest frequenters of 
the place as suppliants and worshippers. 

S^ngai Ujdng the other variant, is explained as having origina¬ 
ted froln the fact tliat the principal river of the State has its ^^end’^ 
or head (source) in that district; or again from an enormous 
m,?.rhau tree which had its base in Rembau, and, when it fell, lay 
across a river within the now Sungai Ujong territory with its end 
{ujdng) on the further side of tlie river. Rembau received its name 
from the base of the same tree! (J. R, A. S, B. XITI, p. 2-11). 

Mr. Blagden has given a critical account of the real origin of 
these alternative names (i‘&. No. LIII, pp. 150-1). 

Linggi, a village in the Coast District oE Negri Sembilan on a 
river of the same name, is said to have derived its name from the 
linggi (the covered portions of the prow or stern) of a boat 
unearthed when the founders of the scttlejnent were opening up- 
the place. The village is about 200 years old and according to local 
traditions was founded by Bugis settlers from Riau. It is mention¬ 
ed in the Ilikayat Abdullah as one of the places where branelies of 
Chinese secret societies were found. 

Labu, a village on the main railway line from Seremban to- 
Kuala Lumpur, is said to have got its name from a gigantic pump¬ 
kin {labu) which grew in the locality. The huge stem became a 
bridge {iiti), and each pumpkin growing from the stem took scores 
of men to lift up. A branch of the main stem spread up-river and 
gave the name Labu Hulu to the village there. Another branch 
took a turn down-stream, and the village there received the name 
Labu Hilir, 

Pengkalan Batu was the old name of Klang. It is still known 
to old people. To account for the name a story is related similar to- 
that given above for Semujong (Sungai Ujong), though with some 
variations. Along with the mother iie father also went to the ship* 
and wheo:! they were driven away the father left without once looking 
back, but the mother was continually casting a loving look towarda. 
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her son. Meanwhile, Sang Kelembai, the fairy wizard, arrived and 
ac'costed them, wliereiipon the two wi*ro transformed into mango 
trees. One of them representing the father inclined towards land 
;and bore sour fruits; the other representing the mother inclined to¬ 
wards the sea and had sweet fruits. The ship, the sea, and every¬ 
thing in the vicinity were turned into stone and solid ea.tli. All 
that was left of the sea was the channel of the Kclang river. 

Kuala Lumpur lias been dealt with by Mr. E. Macfadyen in 
Journal No. 72 of the Straits Branch, E. A. S. 

Tanjong Malim, according to one story, w^as formerly known as 
Sungai Genhi-so says a very old resident of the place who gives his 
age as 103 years. The (diange of name was in honour of a living saint 
(alim or niualUtn, a religious teacher) who used to practise devo¬ 
tions and austerities in a hole dug in the ground at an angle of tlie 
Bernam river near the point where it is now crossed by the railway 
bridge. The spot is marked by two trees the leaves of which are 
jiiiK'h used for medicine. In the end, the saint mysteriously 
vanished. Tlie mnv name was used first to denote the particular 
s])ot hnt as time went on, its application was extended to a wider 
area. 

Aeeording to another account, however, the old name of Tan¬ 
jong Malim was Berenam. Six men, all brotli(*rs, earnc from 
Sumatra and settled along the river where Tanjong Malim si amis. 
One of them happened to choose a -iiieee of land next to the angle of 
the river mentioned ahovo. He was very learned in religion. When 
the six brothers died, there w^ere six imp retentions graves by the 
river-hank. This led to the place being called Ber-enam ! Later 
the grave of the leanied brother M’as reverenced as a sacred place 
(Keramaf), and the projecting angle heeanu^ one of the most fre- 
(piented landing-places on the river. In course of time, the name 
Bernam fell out of use, and Tanjong Malim was substituted for it! 

('ioiinected with these stories is the legend of Kiibang Nyiru 
(Pool of tlie Winnowing Basket) now no longer known. The pool 
had in it a very huge winnowing basket, the habitation of a jin who 
used to step backwards and forwards to the long ranges of hills 
visible tow^ards the north of Tanjong Malim. There he still lives. 
The Pool wjis in the neighbourhood of the present Sultan Idris 
Training C^ollege. Formerly it w^as regarded as a separate place, 
hut now it is included in the name Tanjong Malim. Sickness 
resulting from the displeasure of this jin requires the offering of a 
buffalo, if death or serious consequence is to be averted. 

Ipoh, according to one account, got its name from a very big 
ipoh (or tipas) tree said to have been flourishing there w^hen the 
town was being opened up. Before that the place was called Paloh- 
a name still used by the Chinese, but which Malays apply to a neigh¬ 
bouring village. The giant tree w^as felled so recently that its huge 
.-stump is still to be seen somewhere on the Laksamana Road. 
According to another account, the name Ipoh was simply due to 
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the abundance of ipoli trees, big and small, found at the time of 
opening up the town. 

Place-names like Malim Xawar (Malim Menawar, or llie 
religious pundit who recites charms Setiawan, Kota Lama in 
Perak; like Kajang, Telok Panglima Garang, in Selangor: Kota 
Tinggi, Bandar Penggaram, Katu Pahat, in Johore;—all no doubt 
have some interesting folk-talcs behind them, purporting to explain 
their origin. Perhaps some day curious enquirers familiar with 
those places may write about them. 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 

A Kelantan Invocation to the Earth Spirit. 

'Jhe Eartli is mlled also tlie Black Geiiae. He dwells in 
tJie (Tacks {sdliseh) of the earth and controls all earth-borne (e.g, 
vom-itiii^ and diarrhoea) and water-borne diseav^es. In Kelantan, 
whence this account coincis, be is invoked as follows:— 

Jfat jin tanah! Jemhalmig bumi! 

Jfantn Umah! Roll hnnii! 

( ?) Asclc iannh! (?)Jrjoh bumi! 

Jin Tliiam KHaniara! 

Jin llitam. Sang Gangga di-btimi! 

Sang Gangga tvngali anlara! 

Jin TlHam, Sang Gangga diJangif! 

Jin Tliiam herlampong tujoh! Iv^pala dclapan! 

Rvruma songsang! clialii di-dahi! 

Bh'eTor panjui! sojKtk di-kahi! 

Mn-dcngar, df‘ngar phnnan nku! 

Aku minia pauggil si^gala pvak-mu! 

Jikalau ada irmthif-mba 
Pnak minmii bhnu sink ndara 
Jvmbalang di-ayer 
Scrdang patah Hntang jalan 
Si-rinfis dcnai, si-rani as ianjong, 

Kkor mHereiy si-lidnh pnnjang. 

Mn-panggil sakalian shah malik jemhahuig di-kampong! 

Shah nutnek ihv di-bnmi. 

Sang Ghandang jcmbalang di-padang, 

Sang Gahana jnnbalang bahana, 

Shi Lengong (?) Si-padena! 

Sang Rangga, Sang I^ogor! 

Panggil segala pnak phiggawa-mii halek hhsenang! 

Aku 'nak hantar sogala hasil mahsnl 
Chukai kharajai {?)l)ob bhiala, 

Thnpot rnakan-nya iepak kechil Palcmbang ninda, 

Sangka agong Hang sain, 

Jin Tliiam Seri penaalol\ 

The invcxiation iis full of difficulties, whi<!h some student ac¬ 
quainted with the Kelantan dialect may be able to solve. Anyhow 
it seems Worth while saviin^r from the white ants this address to 
Shiva in his aspect of Kala,—eight-headed, with seven patches 
on his skill, the hairs of his body upside down, a smear on his fore¬ 
head and skin-disease on his feet ”! 

R. 0. W. 

A Perak Invocation to the Langsuyar* 

Bism'illahi h-Rahmani W-Rahimi! 

Hai .|. $i-hatoh-milok, si-kaiamilak! .|. 

AhuAah Maha Rishi Gila! 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 



^4 Miscellaneous Notes. 

Aku hurt oh tiuda hMfinya, 

Aku panel} ong liada pereksa. 

AkuAah hnluhalang Allah dalam dunia. 

Sakalian yang mSnjadi aku dapat hinasnkan, 

Ma ami mani, aku asal manikam, 

,\, Ah paiah! ah hilah .|. 

Aku chakap hinasa-sarnata sakalian, 

Uai si-japang japai, si-dada hidnng, 

Si-r^nek gigi, si-clianggal panjang, 

Si-gtrehang rarnhut, sidiok-limhai! 

Jikalau Pugkau dudok di-kayn, 
f^i-PPreka t na m a-m n ; 
fHknlan Pngkau dudok di-jPram, 

Sang liangga nama-niv: 
flikalau Pngkau dudok di-iunggul, 

SPri Bo fa nama-rnu; 

Jikalau Pngkau inrun ka-ianah, 

SPri JAwhai rutnia-mu; 

Jikalau Pngkau naik kaJangga, 

SPri Sila narua-mu: 

Jikalau Pngkaxi dudok di~pintu, 

Seri Depang navia-rnu; 

Jikalau Pngkau dudok di-alang, 

Seri Tin jo u nama-mu: 

Jikalau Pngkau inrun kaJikar, 

SPri Tetupoh nania-mu, 

Jaugan Pngkau mPndPngki khianat knpada anak Adam 
manusia, 

Ku-sumpalt durhakaJah Pngkau kapada Allah! 

This invocation, whieli exemplifies how the mag^ician calls on a 
spirit by every j)ossible name, was taken dowm in 1909 from Pa^ Mek 
I'hik, a niedieiiie-mnn of Temengor in Upper Perak. A translation 
is given on pp. 19-20 of my book, Hhaman, Saiva and Saifi.” The 
Langsiivar is terrified of the ikan hPtok (puyu-puyu), 

E. 0. W. 

Masa’lah Sa-ribu by Dr. G* F. Pijper. 

Leiden has seen many notable theses submitted by candidates 
for a Doctorate at that University, Einkes’ Abdoerraoef van Sing- 
kel, Kraemer’s Een Javciansche Primbon vit de Zestiende Eeuw, 
Passers’ De Pandji-Boman, to take a few recent examples. And 
now we have 0. P. Pijper^s ITet Boek der Duizend Yragen, 

Wilkinson refers briefly to the Kitab Sa^ribu Masa'lah (or 
Misail) in his Malay Beliefs^’ (p. 4). Dr. Pijper gives us a 
critical text and an interesting history of the bookj prefacing his 
introduction with a quotation from Dr. H. Uirschfeld: " the ima¬ 
gination displayed by the writer of this little volume recalls the most 
extravagant reveries of the Arabian Nights or the wildest fencies of 
some portion of the Quran itself/’ In 114/3 the Arabic edition was 
translated into liatin, and influenced mediaeval Europe’s conception 
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of Islam, "rhere are versions also in Portugnese, Duteli, Turkish^ 
Persian, Hindustani, Malay and Javanese. Tl)e hero of the book 
is ^Abd Allah bin Salam, a Jew converted to Islam, •whose history 
is di^c'ussed at length by Dr. Pdjper (and is given shortly in English 
in The Encyclopaedia of Islam). He asks the Prophet questions 
concerning cosmogony and eschatology, heaven and liell and natural 
wience, and the book contains these questions together with tlie 
Prophet's mar\^ellons answers. Both the Malay and Javanese texts 
pur{>ort to lie derived from a Perswi original, but aowrding to Dr. 
Pijper the Malay text at any rate represents an older rec*onsion than 
the extant Persian version. The Javanese text is founded either 
on an unknown Malay recension or an unknown Persian or Arabic; 
original. 

'’J'lie thesis is representitive of a line of research for wdiich such 
well-known scholars as Branded and Van Bonkel are eminent. It 
is greatly to he hoped that day a scholar will tackle the large 
Bnslarnir.-Salaiin in the same scientific way. 

B. 0. W. 


A Peculiar Custom in Kuala Kangsar. 

By Ha.ji Abdul Ma.tid bin Haji Zainuddin, 

There is custom among the villages of Kota. Lama and Saiong 
in the district of Kuala Kangsar, Perak, called rnenghatilar, that is, 
‘^tlie wndfing^’ (of presents). I have not heard of the custom 
])oing in vogue anywhere else in the Malay Peninsula. So far I 
have not been able to trace its origin: but hope that, once it is put 
on record, other empiirers may get facts and data wdiieli vdll help 
to explain the matter. 

As a rule, the menghanfar is practised during the fruit season 
and naturally fruits form the major portions of the present, cakes 
and sweetmeats Ixung used to supplement these. Tlie whole is 
phK*.od in a tray aiici arranged in such n way that it looks not 
nnlike a Christmas tree, with paper-birds and other animals hang¬ 
ing from the 'branches. The more elaborate the arrangement is 
made, the closer or more atfectioiiate the relationship it signifies 
between the sender and the receiver. 

llow^ is the tray of presents sent? With any cereinoiiials? 
No! The idea is to get it delivered at the door of the receiving 
family without any of them knowing, and so it is always done, not in 
broad day-light, hut in the evening about the time people retire for 
the night. The firing of craokers informs <jlie inmates of the house 
that the tray has been placed at their door. A rush is at once made 
by the younger and more nimble onenibers of the family to capture 
the party of senders, while the women or elderly men take the tray 
into the houise and eagerly try to find out wheiiioe it conies. This is 
not an emy tasik, for though a missive is always there among the 
presents it does not say who the writer or sender is. As often as 

1926 ] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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not it is written in slia'ir or pantum, the purport of which is 
jrenerally in praise of the familj^ to whom it is sent: it reaoimts all 
the 0*00(1 turns each of them lhas done to the people in the villao^e, 
jnirticukrly to the members of the family that is now sending the 
j)res(mts. 

It is -considered a disgrace if the family c-annot find out 
from w'hom the present has come; for, of course, (iourtesy requires 
tliem to give in return, unless, happily, they succeed in capturing 
the senders before they get back ho-me, w^hen (the necessity for a 
return gift is removed. 1 'he captureid party is them disgraced 1 )y 
having their faces smeared with soot and such like dirty stutT and 
])eing made to eat tJieir own presents in the presence of the wdiole 
fainfly of the capturing |>arty, plus w 1 iate\er food happens to be 
founcl in the house at the time. 

J need liardly add that if a family after receiving such presents 
has to make 'a return gift, its memibers W'ill he subjected to the same 
treatment if they are cauglit in sending them. The party that 
succeeds in sending their presents without })eing caught (is 0*011- 
sidered to liave swred aigainst the other party. 
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A new Ground-Gecko (Gymnodactylus) 
from the Malay Peninsula. 

By Malcolm A. Smith, f.z.s. 

(Recordt of the Raffles Museum, No. 7). 

1 am indebted to Mr. Hope Svvorder for the })]easure of examin¬ 
ing a 'Simiall -(‘ollection of reptiles and am])lul)ians collected by him 
in Jobore. Aimm^ them is a siin^le apeeimen of a Groivnd-Gecko 
which ai)i)ears to be uiidesoribed and which may be recognized by the 
following ('Imracters. 

(Tyntnodacfiflas sfrorderi, sp. nov. 

Type male, author’s number colkH'ted abont !) miles due 
north of Kota Tinggi, Jobore, iui September 19'24. 

Descriptiion. Kar opening oval, obli(jU(‘, its length ^Mpial to 
one-third the diameter of the eye; rostral large, quadrangular, 
))roader than long: nostril betweeoi the rostral, the tirst snpmlabial, 
a snjminasal and five small granular scales: 14 upper and 10 lower 
labials; mental large, snbtriangular, with a piir of large chin-shields 
in contac't with ea<'h other l)elijnd it. 

Head (‘overed aliove with small granules largest upon the 
snout; 0 '(‘(*i])nt with snmll granules and larger rounded tuberclcis; 
back (mered with snnill granules and larger rounded, subtrihedral 
tiiihercles; a feeble fold along the flank from the axilla to the groin; 
>'ontral scales small, imibricate, about 42 acToss the mliddle of the 
belly between the lateral folds; two rows of three j)reaiial pores each, 
slightly diiv('rging from other, and a sf(*ries of 10 or 11 enlarged 
fcmioral scales, pitted but not j)erforated, extending ontAvards from 
the ])reanal scales. 

Limb.s moderate, digits rather short, the plate-s lanieath the 
])asal ])halanx, roundish, convex, almut half the width of the digit: 
the forelimb pressed '])ackwards extends two-thirds the diistiuice 
l)etwecn the axiilla and the groin ; the hindlinJb reaches to the axilla; 
tail (reproduced) cox^ered with small sciales. 

Dark brown above, with sttnallish, irregula.rly-«hapcd white 
spots; these extend in twx) series along either side of the head leaving 
the remainder of the upper part of the head uniform in colour; 
lower parts yellowish-white. 

Length of head and tody T'T : tail 58 ; forelimb 20 ; hindlimh 
35 mm. 

Gymnodactylus sv'ordcri is most nearly related to (/. peguensis 
Boulengeir, from lower Burma.and Sjain. It differs slightly in the 
arrangoment O'f the preiinal pores and in the number of suipralabials 
and, very markedly, in coloration, 

The type will be presented to the British Museum of Natural 
History. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 



Banteng in the Malay Peninsula. 

By ¥. Trewitelkr. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum. No, 8). 

Aocorcling to reliable rmtive information Banteng are not nn- 
ooninion West of Tung Song. The jungle down the middle of the 
Peniinsula is <*ontin:uoiiis and snitaible for them as far South as the 
Tuaig Soaig—Kantang railway line, and I should certainly think 
that they extend Southward to that railway in the neighb<)urhood 
of llfiiey Yot. 1 have also heard of them as far South as Haad Yai 
but'cannot say if this is correct. 

Personally I have only been into the jungle to the East of the 
water-shed between about 50' and 9® 20' N, Ijat, in which area 
I have seen Banteng on sev eral oec-iasions in herds of eight to fifteen 
head. They keep to the same kind of ground as (Jaur (Seladang). 
Once I saw a single Gaur bull with a Banteng herd, -and another 
time a mixed herd. The two species api)ear qiiite indifferent to one 
another and j)robably collect only when fc'eding, for mutual safety, 
but wheu frightened separate and miove on iii-dependently. 

The Banteng are considerably smaller than Ganr and can 
easily be distinguished by their white markings. In bulls these 
markings (contrast shiarply with the black coat, and in the open, can 
easily be seim when within gun-shot. The Banteng cows are more 
red than the Gaur cow, have short black horns and white markings 
similar to the hull^ though I have never noticed these markings on 
a living cow. 

Ill tlie above area 1 saw a solitary Banteng bull shot in Feliruary 
1922. I did not take any notes, but so far as I remember he 
differed from a Gaur in the following.—rSmaller; colour—darker 
glossy black, legs and rump white and a white stripe from middle of 
liack to base of tail ; the head had no coarse light coloured hair on 
the forehead : the horns were nVuch the same in shape and colour as 
a Gaur's and I should say 20'" long measured along outside curve. 
I did not -see the head after it w’als iskinued and do not know whether 
the skull differed much in shape. 

Def'crifition of a cow Banteng shot on the l'2th August 1924. 
Colour—whole body a fox colo«ur, legs from hoofs to above knees 
and hocks white with a margin 2" wide of black hairs between the 
fox and white colour, a sharply defined black stripe 14 inches wide 
from end of dorsal ridge (middle of back) to tip of tail, rump 
whitish: Height about 11 hands at shoulder (not measured),, 
dorsal ridge prominent as in a Gaur cow, tail reaching little below 
liocks; head—no frontal ridge between horns, in fact rather con¬ 
cave ; horns—sloping back from head, round in section, 7f" circum* 
at Imse, 8" tong along oaitside curve, (colour all black except snuall 
patclies of }xj1]ow at base on the back of the horns. 

[ Two sff^ecies of wild Cattle occur in Malaysia—^the Seladang 
(Bos gatirns) which ranges throughout the Malay Peninsula; and a 
smaller animal, the Banteng or Tembadau (Bos hmieng syn. son- 
daicus) wliich occurs in Java and Borneo and again in the northern 
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PRE-NATAL FAWN OF THE MALAY RUSA. 

CCervus unicohr equinus.) 
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On the Colour-pattern of the young Malay Buaa 

half of the Peninsula as the above note shows. 

The Banteng is reported to exist in the hills between Sentul and 
Perlia, but its occurrence soaith of this latitude (6° 50' North) 
though «t times rumoured, is so open to question that it may 
fairly be said, at preseait, that we have no knowledge of its existence 
there. Ajmrt from other clmracters, the possession of white but¬ 
tocks and ‘'stockings ” ea.s.ily distinguishes Banteng from Seladang. 
V. Boden Kloss]. 


On the Colour-pattern of the young 
Malay Rusa (Cervus unicolor equinus.) 

Bif F. N. ClIASEN. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 9). 

(Plate II). 

(k)iisi(lera'ble interest is attached to the ycvuni^ of those niain- 
inals that display a colour pattern of bold spots or longitudinal 
strijH^s whereas the adult of the siajme sT:)ecies is self-coloured. 

At present there is a marked tendency to believe that this con¬ 
spicuous juvenile livery is indicative of an earlier or ancestral type 
of coloration which mis common to the s))ecios tliroughont its life, 
and furthermore the evidence obtained by a broad surwy of tlie 
Tacts, codisidmng manmnal.^ and other animals alike, suggests that 
jiattcrns consisting, in the nvain, of vsjwts are more “rec(?nt’^ (less 
archaic) than those in which longitudinal stripes arc predominant, 
detention of these jiriniitive tvpes of wloratioii may bo correlated 
with the degree of protection they afford to the wearers. 

Ill illustrating this idea it would be difiicult to produce more 
jK)inted examples tluin those aiforded by two Malayan inamnTals, the 
Tapir (Tapirvs mdievs) and the Kijang, Muntjac or Harking Deer 
{Mimfiacu^ muntjac). In the ease of the Sambar or Itusia {Cervus 
unicalor), published authorities are by no means agreed as to the 
<*ol(>ur of the fawui and it pcemls just possible that the presence or 
absence of spots is correlated Avith limited areas in the geograpliical 
range of the species and therefore a suilispocitic character. Of the 
Indian form of this deer {(\ u, unicolor) Blaiifotrd (1) and Lydek- 
ker (4) both agree that the young is unspotted. Amnding to the 
latter authority “ young fawns are uniformly red, without light 
spots hut apparently with a black tail and a stripe of the same colour 
down the middle of the back.'’ 

In the case of the Malayan Riisar (C, u, equinus), a Avell-marked 
subspecies, the young are at least very fre(|ueiitly spotted. 

Lydekker {tom, cii, p. 215) states:—The fawns are foxy red 
in colour, with the upper surface of the tail and a line down the 
back blaek or blackish and in many instances, although by no means 
invariably, they are more or less distinctly spotted on the hind 
•quarters, A spotted fawn u^as born at Wobiim Abbey in January 
1898.” 

;1925] Royal Asiatic SoMiy. 
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l?,i<llev ('’)) (leclarns of the same form that the youn^ is:— 
^^<?olourecl like the adult hut with much softer hair. There are, 
however, faint traces of light sj)ots on the rump which disappear 
after the first week.*^ 

lloth authorities thiis agree that it is only the hind quarters 
that are sj)otted. 

Turning to Borneo we find tliat -Charles Hose (3) was so 
impressed with the well spotted and coloured appearaiiice of a young 
deer collected on Mt. Hulit that he descTibed it as a new s!])ecies 
under the name of Cervns hrool'ei at the same time stating that 
young specimens of deer fronn other parts of Sarawak are almost or 
quite unspotted, a statement in which -Shelford (6) a much later 
authority, concurs-. Hose's statement young not spotted at any 
stage.^^ (2) published almost simultaneously With his description 
of (\ "brookei sup})()rts the fact tliat the Bornean deer like the 
pveninsular form may or may not be spotted. (Cervus hrookei, how¬ 
ever, is still a(‘(‘e])ted by systematists on account of distinctive 
characters other than those given in Hose’s diagnosis.) An adult 
female deer of the perunsular form (Johore) recently came into 
the possession of the Baffles Museum -and was found to contain a 
wtII devel()j)ed fawn whic h would surely ha\’e been born in the course 
of a day or two. I^his specimen is so well spotted that it seems to 
merit notice. 

1'he type of C. hroohei is described as being spotted not only on 
the rump but cm the shoulders, but in the specimen before us in 
addition to the spots on these parts there is a very distinct, longitu- 
djjial row of s])ots running along each side of the spine and tlie 
whole of the nape is indistinctly spotted while faint spots occur on 
the flanks also. 

This young specumeii is darker and more blackened than adult 
animals, except on the nape which as bulfy brown with a tawmy 
median line. 

It is interesthig to note that the pattern seen on this prenatal 
Rusa is essentially similar to that of the newly born Muntjac which 
differs chiefly in that the spots are comparatively larger, more 
distinct and more numerous. 

We have examined another fawn, by no means newly born 
(hind-foot about 255 mm.) but unfortunately of unknown origin 
in which there are not only thre^ fairlv conspicuous spot.^ on the 
rimi]), but faint indications of lighter patches on the shoulders and 
even traces on the hind-neck ahd anterior part of the spine. 
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Notes on the Fauna of Pulau Galang, Rhio 
Archipelago. 

By F. JST. CiiAsEK. 


(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 10.) 

Pulau (Jalaiifj:, one of the largest islands of the lihio Archi¬ 
pelago is situated a few miles to the north of the Pangelap Strait 
which we are disposed to think ishould he regarded as a division 
between two minor faunal areas. 

The group of islands to the south of the Straits, or tlie Tjingga 
Archipelago, well known on accoiiait of the ancient sultanate, has 
well marked mammalian (daracteristics which include the presence 
of Nannosciunis\ Tana and Tajma minor. In the northern islands,, 
the Ilhio Arohi])elago ])r()per, forms of Preshyiis alhocinerm and 
Svs harhaUis are found. 

Furthermore it would seem that a north-western group em¬ 
bracing tlie islands to the west of Durian Strait can be rec'Ognised 
for here alone are found Sdurns prevosfi and S, lowii, 

I^'iil-au (lalang is seijiarated by very narrow channels from Kern-- 
pang on the nortli and (lalang Bharii on the south. 

It has certainly been visited at least once previous to the 
present occasion hut the only record in zoological literature refer¬ 
ring to the island is one by Lyon (Pro<‘. TT. S'. Xat. Mus. XXXVI^ 
llKl'O) wherein Trayvlns perflavus (= T, javanicus Manleyamis) is 
mentioned as having been collected on (lalang by KIoss. 

Mucdi of the ground, indeed most of it, has been cleaTe<l in past 
years for gambier planting but with the exception of a very small 
area this has iioav been replaced by rubber^ Unlike Pulau Bulau, 
very little ground is given to coconuts and there is an interesting 
path running for several miles through almost untouched jungle 
cxmtuiniiig big trees. Unfortunately time for trapping in this area 
was not available. A good many acres once cleared for gambier are 
now under helukar (secondary growth). 

Otherwise the island is just like scores of others that dot the 
sea thereabouts:—plenty of mangrove but felso wdth sandy beaches 
here and there fringed with casuarinas. 

The following short account of the mammals and birds is based 
on a collection made on behalf of the Raffles Museum in the last 
week of December, 1924. 

Before the list of mammals can be considered as anything like 
complete the jungle mentioned above shouldi be trapped. 

In the following lists w e have included all those species of wrhich 
w^e have any knowledge as occurring on the island but only those of 
which w^e have examined specimens are numbered. 

To Mr. Carlton P. Brook of Pulau Qalang our best thanks are 
due. Mr. Brook not only acted as host to the members of the expe¬ 
dition but he kindly presented to the museum specimens which he 
had personally collected. 
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MAMMALS. 


1. Macaca irus Cuv. 


r ^, 3 9 

Only two of the males arc adult and the colleet()r^s external 
measurements of these in millimetres are: 


Head and bodv 
Tail .. 

Hind foot 
Ear 


125, 425 
5<S0, 535 
.130, 125 
35, 31 


Macaques of this species are very (xunmon on (Jalang and not at 
all sliy. Some of the s])ecimens listed above were obtained on Pulau 
Ngoewal, a rmall island S. W. of Pulau (lalang Bharu. As a iSeries 
they are extremely variable es])ecially in the tone of the colour of the 
batik and outer sides of the limbs and we cannot recognise t hat they 
are even subspetufically dasiinet from the form inhabiting the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra. Names for the inat^aques inhabiting no less 
than five islands of the Bhio Archipelago have been pro])osed by 
Elliot, viz. alarer (Kundur), Jearimoni (Ivarimoii), lingae (Lingga) 
imptidf'Wi (Sugi) aJid binimigerifiis (Bintangand Batam), and these 
are allocated to two subgenera! The (iolour of the face in this 
monkey is subject to almost as much individual variation as that 
of the ]ielage. 

In the imnuiturc animals, the face and chin are sooty brown, but 
there is an area over the eyes (“forehead’^) which is tlesliy in colour. 
The dark parte deepen with age and a dusky wash sometimes 
almost obliterates the fleshy forehead although, normally, adult 
animals retain a more or less conspicuous perpendicular fleshy stripe 
Ixdweon the eyes. A strongly marked fleshy forehead is therefore 
a (Sign of immaturity and of little use as a character in a systematic 
sense. 


2, Presbytis cristata puHata Thos. and Wr, 

9. 

Apparently prefers the coasts and creeks and not fond of the 
more inland districts, 

Presbytis alboctnerea subsp. 

A distinct view of another langur was obtained in the jungle 
area. Tliis was no doubt a form of albocinerea, the nearest repre¬ 
sentative of which is rhionis Miller, of Biiitang. The Kundur form 
has also been separated by the same author (cam). 

Nycticebiis coticang (Bodd.). 

Mr. Brook informs us that he has seen examples of the Slow- 
Loris captured on Pulau Galang. No specimens actually obtained 
in the Archipelago seem to be on record. 

192SJ Sogal Amtic Socktjf. 
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Arctogalidia trivirgata subsp. 

Mr. Brook has described to us a small carnivore which his dog 
(‘based from tree to tree iu the rubber plantation. We are inclined 
to regard this as an Arctogalidian. 

Lutra sp. 

All the ](K"al inhabitants seem agreed that Otters are numerous 
thereabouts but we did not meet with any oji the ])r('sent o<x3asion. 

Muntiacus muntjac subsp. 

Mr. Brook, who has done a considerable amount of big-game 
shooting and knows the call of the Ivijang quite well, is cronlident 
that he has on one occasion lieard the call of this deer on Pulau 
Galaiig. Its ])resen(‘e on Bintang has been fully established but its 
occurrence on such a small island as Galang is unexpected. 

3. Tragulus javanicus stanleyanus Miller. 

$. 

Exactly like s]>eciniens from Pulau Bulan. 

4. Sus cristatus subsp. 

4 skulls. 

Three names have been Hpj)lied to the small pigs of the ^Su'tta- 
tus” grou]) found in tlie lihio Archipelago. S. rhionis Miller, was 
described from Pulau IJngar and 8, andersoni Thos. and Wr., from 
Bintang; but both these forms are recorded by the latter authorities 
(Journ. F. M. S. Mus. IV, 1911, p. 127) from Karimon Besar 
island and Lyon (P. IT. S. N. M. XXXVI, .1909, p. 480) in record¬ 
ing rhiaim from Pulau Chomhol identiiies an adult male from 
Pulau Penjait l>ayer as indistinguishable from the Sumatran 8. 
vittaiiis and quite distinct from rhionis. 

More material from the island is therefore required before the 
validity and ranges of these pigs can be determined. The r. atlcr is 
complicated by the fact that the larger number of the specimens 
that come to hand are immature. 

5. Sus bar bat us oi Miller. 

3 skulls (2 ad., 1 juv.). 

Pigs are c^ertainly less common on Pulau (lalang than on Pulau 

Bulan (where apparently the large 8, barbains does not occur) but 
as they are destructive to the rubber, steps have been taken to r^uce 
their numbers of recent 3 'cars. We saw rubber trees completely 
‘^ring-ibarked^^ (i. e. ruined) by them. 

6. Petinomys vordermannl (Jentink). 

Sciuroptervs vordermdnni Jent; Notes, Leyd. Mus. XII,. 
1890, p. 150 (Billiton). 

13 (vix. ad.). 

Dimei^sions in millimetres:—Head and body 95 (100), tail 
lie (110 with tuft), hind-foot 21 (21), ear 12 (12.5)* 
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Skull:—Greatest length 30.5 (27), nasals 8 (7), greatest 
lireadth 18 (17), palate 13 (11.5), diastema 6.5 (5.5), length of 
upper molar series 6 (5.5). 

The measurements in brackets are tliose given by Jentink for 
the type of vordermami; and the skull has been measured by a 
similar method for the purpose of making the comparison. This is 
jHThaps the mos<t interesting specimen examined from the island. 
It was collec'ted by Mr. C, P. Brook in April 1924. 

Compared with two Peiinomys from the Malay Peninsula (Bu- 
kit Kutu, uSelangor) which arc, fide Thomas, pliipsoui (Tenasscrim 
Town) it seems more brightly Coloured. 

7. Sciurus vittatus subsp. 

1 , 3 9 . 

These resenililc a series oC peninsular^ of dohore and a much 
larger series of sjieeiniens from Singapore Island in the colour of the 
upper parts, hut they have the greyish t^iil of Uinaris of Pulau Bulan 
ratluT than the warmer coloured tail of the former animals. 

On the underside the black lateral strip(‘s are rather more 
reduced than in peninsnlaris. 

On the whole they seem nearest to Innaris from which tlicy 
differ in having the up})er ])arts not so dark and, taken as a series^ 
the tail above still liglder. We leave them under a specific name 
])ending examination of material from the Karimon tslands. 

8. Rattus concolor subsp. 

2^,1$. 

9. Rattus rattus rhionis (Thos. and Wr.). 

3 $. 

A"ery dark aliove. 

10. Rattus rattus diardi (Jent.). 

House rats are very common on the island. 

11. Qaleopterus temmincki pumilus Miller, 

$ ad. 

Dimensions in millimetres:—Head and body 359, tail 228, 
hind-foot 58, ear 20. 

Cranial measurements:— greatest length 69; greatest breadtli 
43; least interorbital bfeadth 18; maxillary toothrow (alveoli) 31.5, 
Thomas and Wroughton have said (Journ. F., M. S. Miis. IV, 
1909, p. Ill,) ‘^we find the Plying licmurs inhabiting the Bhio 
Archipelago, Aor Island, the Ntttiinas and Borneo agree in being of 
medium size with vei'y small teeth in marked contrast to the large 
teeth of penimvlae. But among themselves we have failed to find 
any constant local differences warranting their division into 
races —P 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Of ihe various described insular races of this species, founded 
mainly on coinp-arative cranial characters, the neai'est ^reographically 
is chomboUs Lyon (Proc. U. S. .Nat. Mus. XXXYI, loSu, p. 487: 
Type loc. Pulau Chombol). 

12. Cheiromeles torquatus Horsf. 

9. 

13. Cynopterus brachyotis (Muller). 

1^,8$. 

Tlie len^h of the oar ranges from !(> to J8 with an average of 
17.2 mm. The forearm averages 64.2 mm. 

14. Halicore dugong (Erxl.). 

S , 9 Skulls. 

I'he male was taken in the strait Indween Pulau Galang and 
Pulau Karas and the female to the west of Pulau Panjang, a small 
island at the south-^vest corner of Kempang. 

Manis javanica Lesm. 

Stated by Mr. Brook to occur on the islancl. We have also 
re(*iuitly received a sj)Ocimen from Bintang Island., 

BIRDS. 

There is, as usual, when (kmling with the birds of small coastal 
islands in the Malayan region, little of interest to record concerning 
Pulau Galang. 

1. Ducuhi a. aenea (Linn,). 

Streptopelk chiiiensis tigrina (Temm. and Knip,). 
Amaurornis phoenicura javanica Horsf. 

2. Gallicrex cinerea (iMih.). 

Sterna ( ? bergii). 

3. Squatarola sqiiatarola hypomelus (Pall.). 

•I. (iiaradrius mongolns suhsp. 

0 . ( heradrius alexaiidrina pe7oni (Bp.). 

hose smiall plovers are not uncommon on the narrow sandy 
heacihes of Pulau Galang and Pulau Bulan where no doubt they 
breed, m pairs were seen on Bulan in April. Mr. H. C. Robinson 
has recorded chicks in the down from Bintang Island taken in June, 
This should no doubt be considered a resident race of alexand- 
rina but other forms of the same species occur in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula in autumn and winter. The wings of two birds collected On 
Ihilau Galang measure 3 1(10 mm., 9 97 min., i.e. smaller than 
the usual run of migrant immature examples of dealbatus or 
aUxandrina. 

N umenius arquata lineatus Cm. 

0, N uinenius phaeopus snisp. 

Tringoides hypoleucus (iinn.). 

Butorides striatus javanicus (Horsf.). 

Cuncuma lemx>ga8ter (Gm.) 

HaRastur indus mternaedius Ourney. 
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7. Ninox scutulata malacoensis (Eyion), 

Conurus longicauda (Bodd,). 

Eurystomus orientalis subsp, 

8. Kamphalcyoii ca|)ensi8 hydrophila Oherh, 

Ceyx 8p. 

Halcyon chloris 80*1^). cyanesc'cns (Oberh,) ? 

9. Anthracoceros eoronatus con vex us {TemDi.), 

Merdps supereiliosus javanicus Tlorsif, 

Carprimulgus macrourus binuicnlatiis Pvah. 

Ilemiprocne long^ipcimis liarterti Stirsem. 

10. Thriponax j. javensis (Ilorsf,). 

Hirundo rustica gutturalis 

11. Coracina sumatrensis {S. Mull). 

rather large. Wing lOl. 

12. PycnonotuH s. simplex Less. 

13. Pycnonotus p. plumosus Blyih, 

Jrides red. 

14. Mixoniis rubricapilla pileata (Blyflt). 

Copsych us saularis musicus Raffles. 

Orthoiomus atrignkris Temm. 

1 /). Corv us en ea com,]) i lator R ich m . 

16. Dissemurus paradiseus platurus ( TieilJ.). 

Gracula j. javana (Cuv.). 

Aplonis panayensis strigata (Horsf.). 

Munia oryzivora (Linn.), 

Passer montanns malaccensis Dubois. 

Aethopyga s. siparaja (Raffles). 

Leptocoma jugular is ornata (Less.). 

Dicaeum crnentatum subsp. 

Dicaeum t. trigonostigma (Scop.). 


Remarks on the black and red squirrels 
allied to Sciurus prevosti. 

By F. N. Chasen and C. Boden Kloss. 


(Recorda of the Raffles Museum, No. 11)* 

Most of the black and tan squirrels of Sumatra (other than 
Ratufu) resemble the typical Sciurus prevosti Desm., of Malacca in 
that they possess broad white lateral stripes. Such are S. p. rafffesi 
Vig. & Hofnsf., 8. p. melanops Miller, and S. p. harrisoni Stone and 
Behn. These forms inhabit the southern two-thirds of Sumatra 
and the islands adjacent to this area also possess white-sided races 
(8, p. pemalim Lyon, Penjalei Island, S. p. condurensis MiHer> 
Kunder Island, 3^p. mrimonensis Miller, Karimon Island). 

1925] Moyal Asiatic Society. 
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The northern third of Sumatra, as far south at any rate as tlio 
neighbourhood of Deli on the east coast and Sibolga on the west, 
is ooeiipied to the exclusion of three-coloured animals, by a squirrel 
black above and red beneath, entirely lacking any white stripe, 
though occasionally there are a few grizzled hairs near the base of 
the fore-limb: this is S, piceus Peters (syn. S. erebus Miller). 

Distinct as this squirrel looks it is yet only a strongly differen¬ 
tiated race of H. prevosti and it is clearly linked to the more typical 
so'utheni animals by a eubspecues occupying the island of Rupat on 
the east coast, 8, nyx Miller. This animal has tlie aide of the neck, 
the shoulder, the outer aide of the thigh and frequently the side of 
the body above the red belly grizzled with huffy, a feature which 
ovidcntly I'cprcsents the white side stripe of the typical prevostu 
S', nyx is obviously the link between the black, red and white Suma¬ 
tran form and that which is black and red only and we therefore 
regard pice if s and nyx as races of pre vosiL 

The case in S nnatni is simple, but it is not so in Borneo where 
a nuanlier of very variable races of 8» prevosU occur; for in more thaii 
one area at least, viz. the lower slo}).es of Mount Kinabalu and the 
Bulungan River, East Borneo (fide Gyldenstolpe) we apparently 
find black and red animals living sidfe by side (i. e. at the same place 
and tiim*) Avith 8ide-stri|)ed ones. Great as is the individual varia- 
tiodi of the prevosti squirrels of Borneo it is difficult to believe that 
the two are only phases of the same form though some of the black 
and red animals do show a small pale side stripe. It seems that a 
g:(>od deal more knowledge of these Bornean squirrels is riciuired 
before we can definitely place all the forms which have been des- 
<?ribed and it is probable that some of them will have to be discarded. 
For instance S. baluensis Bonhote, seems to have no real existence: 
the type came from Mt. Kinabalu, lO'O'O ft., and according to the 
deseriber, it occurs also on Mt. Dulit up to 5000 ft. We have seen 
specimens from Mt. Dulit 4000 ft. and from the banks of the Baram 
River and We (consider it to be only an extreme individual varia¬ 
tion of 8, p, griseicanda to typical examples of which it is linked by 
many intermediate specimens. 

To return to the black and tan squirrels of Borneo which have 
<‘ither no light lateral stripe or only a very small one. As in Suma¬ 
tra they seem to he found in the northern third of the island only. 

First we will take 8, pltdo Gray, from “Sa^awak^^ We have no 
specimens before us from that State hut the race is represented in 
our series by eight examples from British North Borneo; four from 
Habah,* two from Kinabalu ,WO0-340O ft. and two from Gantian. 
north-west coast. Of the “Sabah^^ specimens* one shows no sign of 
a side stripe; in two it is represented by a small bronzed area and 
the fourth shows an elongate buffy patch. Of the Kinabalu animals 
one has a faint bronze mark, the other a huffy stripe about two 
inches long between the limbs. The two Gantian individuals agree 
with the last. 

^ The old name for British North Borneo* 

1925] Ropal Asiatic Society, 
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Remarks on black and red spnirrels. 

The variation in seven skins from Lalman Island is from one 
with no traoe of a side stripe through others with a small stripe to 
one with a narrow white stripe starting behind the forelimb and 
broadening out over the upper thigh. These are Sciurm rufoniger 
Gray, said to be from ‘^ndia^". This derivation is, of '.^ourse, 
erroneous and we select as type locality Ijabuan Island, X. W. 
Borneo. 

Until it can be shown by further knowledge of their distrihu- 
iioji and changes of colour that these two forms are ract>s of 
S. prevosii as we suspect, and as sihould be the case by analogy with 
Sumatra, we must call them S. rufoniger phdo and S, rufoniger 
rufoniger Tea})ectively. 

This is not quite satisfactory as it indicates that tlie Bornean 
black and red squirrel is six‘cifically distinct from the Sumatran 
animal which it is diflicult to believe owing to the extreme similari¬ 
ty of exam])les from the two islands. 

The alternative is to place plnlo^ picens and nyr as forms of 
rufoniger wh\oh latter name has [)riority- The disadvantage of this 
('onrs^' is that two s])ocics are then recognised, viz. prevodi and 
rufoniger, whereas in Sumatra the facts clearly indicate that piceuR 
is only an altered form of prevosii. 

If squirixds of the rufoniger and prevosii colorations arc 
regarded as dimorphic forms of one species an interesting situation 
is created. In some cases one form occupies an area to the exclusion 
of the other; in other areas the two forms exist side by side. 
Furthermore each phase of the dimorphic species is readily divisible 
into geographic races^ 

The principal difference between pluto and rufoniger is that 
whereas the first has only a narrow black line between the red belly 
and the pale lateral strijie when this is present, (and which does not 
spread over the thigh) in the Latouan animal this black line is very 
broad, always far broader than the white one; further in the latter 
the inner sides of the wrists and ankles and the chin are more 
broadly blackened than in the mainland form. 

piceus of which we have examined specimens from Aru Bay, 
Langkat and Deli has the chin, wrists and ankles approximately as 
ill pluto^ although the amount of black on these is a somewhat 
variable feature, the lateral stripe completely obliterated and the 
underparts brighter than in either of the Bornean forms. 

On the Introduction of an Australian Scink 
into Sin^rapore Island. 

By F. U. Chasbk. 

(Record* of the Raffles Mttteon, No. 12). 

That oertain species of birds, a few of them not uncommon 
locally, owe their presence in Singapore to direct human interven¬ 
tion is certain, and it seems not improbable to attribute the introduc¬ 
tion of some other animals to the same cAuse. 

1926] floral Asiatic Society, 
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F. N. Cbaseu 


In 1896 (P. Z, S. p. 908) Flower wrote of the ‘^Bull-frog^’ 
{Kalouh pulchra), "I have been told by both English and natives 
Aat this Frog was unknown in Singapore until some nine or ten 
years ago, when it was introduced by a half-caste, why it is not 
known, and that it rapidly spread about the island/' In a little 
popular book of ^^Memories’' written by an old resident of Singapore 
there is mention of Bull-frogs having been introduced into the 
Island from Siam and the name of the person responsible, a Govern¬ 
ment servant, is given but no date is mentioned. 

In 1912, Boulenger (Fauna of the Malay Peninsula; Kept, and 
Batr. p. 264) observed that this frog is very locally distributed in 
the Peninsula and as in the southern portions of the Peninsula it is 
only found in large towns he was tempted to write that it was 
probably introduced into that area. 

The records of several species of reptiles from Singapore also 
seem doubtful, (especially a specimen of the Ceylonese Hemid- 
actylus depressus in the British Museum) and even if the statement 
as to their provenance is above reproach it seems only reasonable to 
regard them as having been artifically introduced. Small house- 
geckos are sometimes found on coasting steamers and Flower (f. c. p. 
652) mentions having caught a specimen of Lygosoina chalcides on 
board a boat on a voyage from Siam to Singapore. 

Such events must be expected to occur but perhaps it is as well 
to chronicle the early history of introduced species as the facts are 
soon forgotten. 

The well-known ‘^Tokay" {Oecko veriicillatus) is common in 
Siam both in towns and in the country and is common as far south 
as Patani. In the southern parts of the Malay Peninsula, it seems 
to be unknown in the Federated Malay States but is recorded from 
Penang, Province Wellesley and Singapore, all large settlements on 
the coast be it noted. 

Although the species had already been recorded from Singapore, 
prior to the date on which he wrote (1899) Flower (t. c.) remarks 
that it must be very rare or local in Singapore. He did not meet 
with it himself nor did he meet any Englishman who had seen it for 
certain. 

At the time of writing this large gecko is found not uncom¬ 
monly in Singapore but it is very local in distribution and appa¬ 
rently confined to houses in one of the native quarters. Its distinc¬ 
tive call is unknown to most Europeans in Singapore. In passing 
it may be mentioned that G. verticillatiis is very common on Pulau 
Galang in the Bhio Archipelago where it occupies houses and is also 
found in the country districts where its loud call made be heard in 
the jungle. One account of the introduction of this gecko into 
Singapore fixes tlie date at about 1898 and relates that the indi¬ 
viduals were brought from Java. 

We have recently examined an example of the Australian scink, 
Myemia tfoprem (Gunth.) which was captured near the Tanjong 
^agar docks in Singapore and as there are four other specimens of 
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Egenvia in the Baffles Museum, three certainly, and all presumably, 
taken on the island there seems to be a reasonable chance of this 
alien becoming established. Two of the older specimens are labelled 
as having been caught in the dock area and one was discovered in a 
cargo of sandalwood. 

Egernia depressa is roughly the size of the common garden 
scink of Singapore, Mahuia multifasdatay but it has a stumpy tail 
and is immediately recognised by the parallel rows of short, back- 
wardly directed spines on the back and the yet more formidable 
armature of the tail. 

Those boats carrying timber, largely exported from the ports 
of south-western Australia^ are no doubt the means by which the 
scink reaches Singapore but it is perhaps significant that it has not 
yet been recorded from outside the dock area of the city. 


Bird Notes. 

By F. N. Chaskn axd C. Boden Kloss. 


(Racordt of tho Raffles Museum, No. 13). 

A. On the capture of a second example of Piprisoma 
squalidum sordidum B. & K. 

On the 14th June, 1913, an example of a Flower-pecker, then 
new to the Peninsula, was obtained at Rawang,Central Selangor, 
and was described with the name of Piprisoma sordidum, by Messrs. 
Robinson and Kloss (Joum. Fed. Malay States Mus., VII, 1918, p. 
239). 

The specimen remained unique until quite recently, when on 
the 25th November 1924 Mr. C. J. WiLson, 0. B. B., M. B. 0, TJ. 
obtained a second male at Sungei Buloh, near Kuala Lumpur, and 
also only a few miles away from the locality whence cjame the first 

This example agrees exactly with the type except that it is 
perhaps a little more olivaceus. Total length 106, tail 34, wing 60, 
tarsus 13. 5, bill from gape 11 mm. ^Tris pale yellow, maxilla horn 
grey, mandible pale plumbeous, feet black”. 

This bird is a race of P. squalidum of Ceylon, India and Assam 
and has no relationship with the other Piprisoma occurring in the 
Malay Peninsula P. modestum, a distinct species represented by 
P. m, finschii (Bartels) (syn. remotum R & K). 

The specimen has been presented to the Raffles Museum by the 
collector. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Sodetif. 
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B. Micropus pacilicus cooki (Harington) in the Malay ' 
Peninsula* 

Having recently been asked what forms of the White-rumped 
Swift occurred in the Malay Peninsula advantage was taken of a 
visit to Kuala Lumpur to examine the specimens in the Federated 
Malay States Museums as material in the Raffles Museum is very 
scanty. 

The following is the result:— 

3/. pad ficus pad ficus 

Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 4 examples. 

Koh Pennan, East Coast, Peninsular Siam, 2 ex. 
Khandhuli, Chaiya, do do 1 ex. 

Intermediate 

Nearer 3/. p. pad ficus 

Serna ngko Pass, Selangor, 2500>40'0() ft. 1 ex. 

Nearer M. p, cooki 

Semaiigko Pass, Selangor, 2500-4000 ft. 1 ex. 

Hukit 1\‘ingga, Negri iSembilan. 1 ex. 

M, pndfirus cooki 

Kedah Peak, Kedah, 3000-4000 ft. 1 ex. 

This race must therefore be included in the fauna of the Malay 
Peninsula. It was descTibed by Harington from Coteik, Northern 
Shan States (Bull. B. 0. C. XXXI, 1913, p. 57) and discussed at 
greater length in Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. XXIII, 1914, p. 
155. 


C. Setornis crinigen 

Scfornis criniger IjOss. Rev. Zool. So<% Cuv. 1839, p. 107 
(Sumatra). 

Trickophoropsis iypus Bp. (-omid,. Rend. Vol, XXXVIII 
1854 p. 59 (Borneo). 

The devscription given by Ijcssoii of a supposed Sumatran 
species, Setornis criniger admimhly fits the Bornean bird later 
described as TricHophoropsis iypus. 

This is lowland species, common in the neighbourhood of 
Kuching in Sarawak and in view of the large collections recently 
made in Sumatra we feel at liberty to suppose the original citation 
of the type locality of Setornis criniger as ‘‘Sumatra^^ to be an error. 

This was suspected by Blyth (J. A. S. B., 1845, p. 577 foot¬ 
note) and realized by Waldeii (Ibis, 1872. p. 377 pi* XII) who uses 
Le8son\s name for the Bornean bird and gives a good figure of the 
species which only differs frcan a series of twenty we have recently 
examined from Sarawak in being browner (less yellow) below and 
islightly deeper brown above. 

Waldeai notes the feet as very pale pink or flesh colour but 
figures the bird with these parts as dark bluish grey. The latter i$ 
no doubt correct as the feet are noted as grey or blue on the labels of 
the birds we have recently examined. 
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ThiiJ bird hm nothing whatever to do with Tricholestes criniger, 
Klyth, J. A. S. Bengal XIV. p. 577 (ex A. Hay, M. S.) from which 
it ivS sufficiently distinct, in 8j)ite of the presence of nuchal filo- 
plumes, to warrant generic separation. 

The series before ns is extremely uniform varying only in the 
intensity of the subocular dark stripe which in some specimens is 
almost obsolete and in the colour of the ear (*overts which show 
different shades of grey or brown. 

There does not ap})ear to be any diifference in the sexes beyond 
the slightly shorter wing of the femajes. 

AVing, 10 $ 95-105 mm. 

Wing, 10 $ 90-98 mm. 
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To Sir Charles Lucas, with grateful thanks for his 
unfailing encouragement and assistance. 




Preface, 


No one who is iriterestefl in the British Empire can fail to he 
impressed l\y the fact that of the many books which appear every 
year on Imperial History very few deal with the (''rown Colonies. 
While much painstaking resean'h has been devoted to the develop¬ 
ment of the self-governing Dominions, no adequate account has yet 
appeared of a very large number of the Crown (k)lonies. This 
book is an attempt to su})ply the want so far as British Malaya is 
concerned, for the period 1824 to 18G7. The first four (‘hapters 
form an introduction giving a brief account of the earluT history 
of the Straits Settlements from 178G to 1824. The j)rincipal events 
in this ])eriod have already been dealt with by Swettenham, Egerton, 
Boulger and others, so tliat the introduction is intended merely to 
summarize, and in some j>oints to supplement, th(‘ir conclusions, as 
for examj)le the account of the legal and economic history of 
Penang and Singapore, The remaining ten chapters of the book 
are almost entirely based upon my own investigations. 

In the matter of acknowlodgemeiits I have to express my deep 
sense of obligation for the assistance which I have received from 
Sir ('bark's I>ucas, K.c.n., Sir Herbert Warren, k.(\v.o., Mr. (J. 0. 
Blagdcn, Professor Egerton, Profcss(jr Conpland, and Mr. E. M. 
\\ rong, by their encouragement and valuable criticisms. I am also 
ind(*bted to Mr. Blagdeii for the Aj^pendix of Malayan documents 
whi(*h he discovered and translated at Malacca. They give the 
Naning War from the native point of view ; but unfortunately they 
did not come into my possession until it was too late to use them in 
the writing of this book. 1 have to thank Mr. S. C. IJill, late of 
the India]! Educational Ser\’ice, for the use of his unpublished 
manuscri[)t on East Indian piracy. It is also a pleasure to acknow¬ 
ledge my indebtedness to Mr. Evans Lewin, the Librarian of the 
l\*oyal Colonial Institute, and to Mr. Foster, the Librarian of the 
India Office Library, for their assistance in discovering and placing 
at my disj)osal a iiumber of valuable documents, 

Magdalen College, Oxford, 

June 2^th, 1924. 




BRITISH MALAYA, PART I. 

CHAPTEU [. 


The English and Dutch in the East, 1579-1786. 

Tlie vagueness of the term British Malaya renders it desirable 
to define exaetly the area to which it applies. For the purposes 
of this thesis it includes the Straits Settlements and the British 
Protectorates on the Malay Peninsula, south of the boundary fixed 
by the Anglo-Siamese Treaty of Bangkok in IIXW, Labuan and 
tile British Protectorates in Borneo, viz. Brunei, Sarawak, and 
Nortli Borneo. The Cocos or Keeling Islands and Christmas Island 
are not included. Since the thesis is primarily eoneerncd with 
Singapore, Malacca and Penang, the other parts of British Malaya 
are dealt with only in so far as they affected the history of tile 
Straits Settlements. 

Although the foundation of the Straits Settlements dates only 
from 1786, British Malaya is one of the earliest fields of Englisli 
enterprise in Asia. Within less than a generation after Drake’s 
famous voyage of 1579 in the “ Golden Hind trading posts were 
founded in various parts of the Malay Peninsula. They weie 
soon abandoned however, and for more than a century and a half 
no attempt was made to reestablish them. For the exj>tanation of 
this early failure and final magnifi(cnt success it is necessary to 
summarize the history of the English Ea.st India Company, its long 
and bitter rivalry with the Dutch, and the downfall of the Dutcli 
East India Company’s supremacy in India and the Archij)elago. 

The initial lack of success was in no respect due to the 
Portuguese; their empire vastly imposing in its outward seeming, 
proved to be only a hollow sham which collapsed almost as quickly 
as it had arisen. Within forty years after 1596, wdien the English 
and Dutch made their first iinjmrtaiit attacks upon it, it had 
already ceased to bo a serious rival. Although a generation more 
elapsed before it shrank to a few half-ruined trading stations, its 
fate was clearly only a matter of time, for this catastrophic; 
collapse four reasons may be assigned.(*) 

(1) The Portuguese was essentially a commercial empire, 
which had been rapidly built up on an insufficient territorial basis 
in Europe. Portugal was too small a country to support the drain 
in men and resources necessary to maintain and defend an empire 
which extended from .\friea to China. After 1580 Spain might 
have supplied this deficiency, but its rulers were too absorbed in 

(1) Birdwood, “Indian Beeorda”—175. 
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other interests, and neglected the interests of their new depen¬ 
dency. 

(2) Of scarcely less importance was the fact that the 
Portuguese Empire depended for its existence on the command of 
tlie sea. It consisted only of trading stations and a few naval 
bases, like Goa, Malacca, etc. In 1580, for example, when its 
trade was almost at tlie zenith, the only places where they main¬ 
tained garrisons in the whole of the Malay Peninsula and the East 
Indies were Malacca, Arnhoyna and Tidorc.(-) Moreover the 
Portuguese territorial possessions were small, consisting generally 
of only the few square miles immediately surrounding the towns, 
because the garrisons wore too tiny to hold large areas. The loss 
for example in a foray of 12 men of the Malacca garrison was a 
disaster of the first magnitude. The empire Avas merely a Avidely 
extended chain of trading centres to which the Portuguese 
comj)el!ed the trade of the East to resort. Like the British Empire 
its A'ital weakness lay in this, that it (‘ould not possibly survive the 
loss of the command of the sea. Once this was gone, the fall of 
the seatti^red fa('tories and forts became only a question of time. 
And in 1606, only ten years after the Hutch first appeared in the 
East, Admiral (^ornelis de Jonge with eleven 8hi])s mot the 
Portuguese fleet of 26 sail oil Malacca and defeated it. This battle 
sealed the fate of the Portuguese Empire. Tlie command of the 
sea had j^assed to Holland, and althougli the Empire Avas strong 
enough to hold out for a generation, and even to continue the 
contest for Eastern supremacy, its ultimate collapse Avas certain. 
There Avas much hard fighting still to be done before Dutch and 
Frgligli (Ould afford to ignore their rivals, but the most important 
object of the war had been attained.(''*) 

(3) The intolerable bigotry of the Portuguese, the result 
of their wars against the Jloors militated against them. They 

regarded themselves as above all things.knights errant 

and (. rusaders and every Asiatic ‘‘as an enemy at once of 
Portugal and Christ.^" Even in the century of Alba and the 
Inquisition their deeds can confidently challenge comparison with 
these cf Spain. In corscqucnce the natives hated them bitterly, 
and on the arrival of the Dutcli and English, assisted them in 
every way po8sible.(^) 

(4) For a generation before the arrival of the Dutcli and 
English, the Portuguese Empire had been falling into decay. In 
1550 it was at the zenith of its poAA'er, hut thereafter the growth 
of its trade and the decay of its power had progressed steadily 

(2) Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Straits Branch, No. 66. p. 
60. Translation of article of Dr. Miller by P. van Papendrecht, 

(3) Wilkinson—**Malay Papers: History of the Peninsula Prior to 
British Ascendancy^*—34-40. 

(4) Birdwood, ^Indian Records**—175. Vincent Smith, Oxford 
History of India,** 335. 
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together. An interesting picture of the empire at tlie height oT 
its magnitieenec is given by Jan van Linsphoten, who visited Qpa 
in 1583-89. Ho found carelessness, incapacity, neglect of duty 
and corruption rain] ant amongst the officials, the majority of 
whom owed their appointment toliigh rank, nepotism and influenc^^ 
rather than to their own merits.t'*) The local governments were 
utterly corrupt, the man were degraded by their marriages with 
native women, and the women were given up to debau(*hery.(®) 

For these reasons the empire of Portugal collapsed almost as 
ra])idly as it had arisen. After the command of the sea was lost 
in Hi(](> the Dutch and English gradually wrested from it poss(iSsion 
after possession. In spite of temporary fluctuations of fortune the 
Portuguese Empire grew steadily weaker. By 1630 its rivals had 
broken its ])ower in India and Persia, and seized most of its 
jirineipal settlements in the East. With the fall of Malacca in 
1610 the Portuguese Eiujiire rajiidly sank into insignificance. By 
ItiGl it had been reduced to Coa and a few other towns, the trade 
of which was so insignificant that neither of its rivals troubled to 
annex thein.(^) 

The failure of the Englisli East India Company to maintain 
its early acquisitions in the Malay Peninsula was thus in no w'ay 
due to Portugal, but was caused hv the bitter hostility of the 
Dutch. The earliest attacks ujron the Portuguese trade monopoly 
were ma(l<‘ by the English ;(’*) but it was the Duteb who first 
eflVelively established themselves in the East and who did tin' 
lion’s share of the work of ousting the Portuguese. Holland's 
first voyage was not made until 1596, but by 1599 she bad already 
secured a firm foothold in Portugal’s preserves. In this year there 
oc('urred an apjmrently insigniHcant event whose ultimate result 
was to be the foundation of the British Empire in India and 
Malaya. The Dutch merchants raised the price of pej)|)er against 
tlie Englisli from three shillings to six and eight shillings a 
pound.(”) This decided the London merehants to form an As¬ 
sociation for trading directly with the East Indies, and on 
December 31st, IGOO, tlie English East India Company was form¬ 
ally incorporated. An expedition was sent out which founded 
a factory at Bantam in Java, and concluded a eommereial tree tv 
with the King of the native state of Achin in Sumatra. Thus 
began the long history of the British connection with that state, 
which lasted until 1871. 

In the following years other expeditions were sent out, and 
by 1623 many trading posts had been established in India, the 

(6) J. B. A. S, S. B. No. 66. p. 60, Muller. 

(6) Smith, 335. 

(7 ) Birdwood —* * India n Becords' ’—185. 

(8) Ibid., 196, 197, Danvers, Indian Records,’' I, i, 21-22, 

(9) Danvers. I, i, 22-23. 

(30) Ibid,, 8. 

(11) Birdwood,''Indian Records,” 205. 
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li!ast Indies, and the Far Easi(^®) In 1610 a factory was built 
at Patani, on the eastern coast of the Malay Penin8\ila.(^®) This 
was tlie only English factory in the Peninsula. On the whole the 
(iornpany’s lud ])rofits were very large, averaging between 100% 
and 200% on each expedition rent oiit.(^^) It is important to note 
that until it was ousted from the East Indies by the Dntcdi, the 
Ooinpanv was principally concerned wnth developing its trade in 
the Arcdiipelago rather than India. The trade in spices, pepper, 
cinnamon, cloves, etc.—with the Moluccas was the main reason 
for the founding of both the Dutch and English Companies, and, 
tlie struggle hetween tluun was reallv a fight for the monopoly of 
the spice trade. It was only after the English found themselves 
too weak to make head against their rivals tliat from 1615 onwards 
they gradnally conconirated tlnfir attention U])on India, and 
al)an(loned the East Indian Islands to Holland. 

Pemarkahle as was the prosperity of the London Company, 
that of the Dutch was far gr(*atcr. By 1620 theydiad established 
a nchvork of forts and factories in India and the Arehipedago; and 
from the point of view of resources—wealth, soldiers, fortrcssc^s, 
and fleets—they were much more powerful. The cordiality v.^hich 
had characterized the relations of the two Companies in the early 
years of the century, when tlie Portuguese were still o])ponents to 
he feared, had long since died, and the quondam allies had already 
begun to attack one another’s vessels. Tlie Dutch superiority was 
due to several causes. The merchants of Amsterdam were far 
more wealthy tlian those of London, and lienee were able to support 
the cost of fleets and armies which would have been beyond their 
rivals’ means, even if the English had been willing to engage in a 
race of armaments. Moreover the Englisli merchants were not 
on the whole very vigorous!}^ supported by the government of the 
Stuarts, nor did they until after the Amboyna Massacre in 1623 
attract the attention of the nation at large. So discouraged did 
the London Company Income by lack of support against its rivals, 
debt, and the injury done to its trade by English interlopers, that 
on several occasions it seriously considered abandoning the East 
altogether. Tlie Dutch East India Company on the contrary was 
vigorously supported by the States General, and could count on 
the assistance 6f all tlie wealth and power of the Netherlands, A 
typical example of this occurred in 1602. During the first six 
years of Dutch enterprise in the East several companies wore 
formed to trade there. So intense did their rivalry become that 
the States General realizing that this was injuring Dutch com¬ 
merce, compelled them to uiiite and from the Dutch East India 
Company which was given a monopoly of the trade.(^*) Th^ Dutch 


(32) Danvars, I, i, 26. 

(13) Journal of the Indian Archipelago, XII, 180. 

(14) Bird wood, Indian Iteeords,’’ 46. , 

(15) Birdwood, ^♦Indian Recorda,^* 1^*86. 
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Company was the Dutch nation, the English was merely an ordi¬ 
nary private association of merchants. These causes coupled with 
the crippling effect of the Civil War, hampered the English 
operations for many years; and wlien at last the Company recover¬ 
ed and found itself in a position to contest the Dutch, the N'cther- 
lands siipreinac'y in the Archipelago was too firmly established to 
be shaken. 

Tn spite of inferior I’csoiirces the London Company could have 
resisted the Dutch more effectually than it did, had it been willing 
to cut down its dividends and spend more on ships and forts. It 
might perhaps have maintained its rights to a share in the trade 
of th(^ Spice Islands. But as it was, and especially before KiOO— 
the vital years when the foundations of the Dutch power were 
being laid—the English only sent out scattered ships at intervals, 
while tl)e Dutch despatched a constant succession of well ec|uipped 
fleets which established tlieir empire so firmly that tlie Englisli 
Company with its nim h smaller resources had to give way-f^*^) In 
for eAamjde, the Dutch had 83 ships in the East, the English 
only Wilkinson refers to the East India Company's early 

activities in scathing terms. It is a sordid record of unprofitable 
servants who defrauded their employers and disgraced their 
country, and of a sanctimonious (‘ompany that sup]died its eiii- 
jjloyees with devotional literature, underpaid them, and sacrificed 
their lives rather than reduce its dividends. Bather tlian contribute 
to the cost of the Dutch C'ompany’s troo]>s and fleets, the British 
(V)inj>anv deJiherately sacrificeu its sJiare of the trade of the Arclii- 
]a‘lago.'X’^) earliest Dutch traders were as much averse to 

costly fortresses, troops and territorial possessions as the Eiiglish, 
and like tliem vastly preferred the unsafe but clieap ‘‘ factory.^' 
'rhey soon learnt however that tlie unfortified trading-post was too 
<lependent for its prosperity, and even for its security, upon the 
goodwill of greedy native rulers to be permanently successful. 
Early in the seventeenth century therefore they began to turn 
their factories into fortresses, and to build up a strong army and 
navy.(^«) 

It is only fair to the London Company to remember that there 
was another side to the question. One of the principal reasons 
for the fall of the Portuguese Empire liad been its inability to 
support the constant drain of men and money required to maintain 
its fortresses and fleets. The Dutch also, in spite of their great 
resources, found the burden very heavy. Sir Thomas Roe studied 
the question carefully on his embassy to the Great Mogul in 1615, 
and strongly advised the English Company not to adopt the Dutch 

(16) H. Wright, Early English Adventures in the East, 177-188. 

(17) J. B. A. S. ( 8. B.) No. 66. H. Muller, p. 69, 

(18) Wilkinson, Malay Papers: Hist, of Malay Peninsula Prior to 
*Brit. Aseendauey/’ 44. 

(19) 44-46. 
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policy.In fact of so competent an authority, and considering 
how inferior were the English resources, the Directors were per¬ 
haps wise in refusing to imitate tlieir rivals. 

The Directors’ refusal to spend large sums on armaments was 
finally confirmed ])y the realization that, while it would probably 
lead to the loss of the trade with the East Indian Islands, by con¬ 
centrating their efforts upon India they could retain its immensely 
valuable commerce, and at the same time avoid heavy ex- 
p(?nditure for defence. This is clearly established by the cor¬ 
respondence between the Directors and their agents in the East 
over the Dutch proposal of 1015 that the two rival companies 
should be amalgamated.(-^) The Dutch pro])osed that the Englisli 
should assume part of tlio cost of carrying on the war against tlu^ 
Portuguese, and that, when victory had been attained, the two 
allies should divide the Eastern trade. The reason for this offer 
was tliat while the Dutch had gained command of the sea and 
captured many of Portugal’s possessions, they were still compelled 
to maintain a large fleet and army to complete their conquests. 
The Portuguese were far from being reduced to impotence, and 
the Netherlands Company found the drain upon its resources 
caused a most serious reduction of profits. When faced by this 
offer the London Com])any temporised; it had profited by the 
Dutch armaments without contributing to their cost, and it desired 
that so satisfactory a state of affairs should continue as long as 
possible. This unwillingness to diminish dividends for the sak(‘ 
of security was characteristic of the Directors’ poli<‘y throughout 
the greater part of the century. They niueli preferred that their 
unprotected agents shouhl be exjmsed to periodical insults, 
imprisonment and extortion from native rulers or Ihe Dut('h rather 
than incur the expense of troo])S and fortifi(*ation8.(-=) Further¬ 
more, at this time they did hot believe that the Dutch would dare 
to carry their hostility beyoud empty threats.(“*^) The Netherlands 
Company pressed for an immediate answer to its proposal, and its 
agents in the Indies did not hesitate to attack the English ships 
which interfered with their trade. Finally the Directors were 
informed by tlieir agents in the East that although a refusal ot 
the offer would probably end in the English being ousted from the 
Archipelago, they would nevertheless be able to maintain their 
position in India and secure a monopoly of its trade. The 
Directors therefore evaded the acceptance of the Dutch ofter.(^*) 
While they realised to what their decision might lead, they 

(20) Sainsbury, ‘*Cal. 8. P., E. Indies, 1617-21;xviii-xix, 

(21) Wilkinson, **Malay Papers; Hist, of Pen. Prior to B|^it. 
Ascendancy, ^ MO-41. 

(22) Wright, ‘Mnnesley of Surat and His Times,'’ passim. 

(23) Foster, Letters Received by the E. Ind. Company," III, Intro.,, 
xxxvi. 

(24) Wilkinson, "Malay Papers: Hist, of Pen. Prior to BriL 
Ascendancy," 40-41, 
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rontinued to establish factories in the East Tnclian Islands, for they 
lioped to avoid iDcnirriD)^ the ex])on8c of armaments and yet at the 
same time enjoy the benefits which would have resulted from them. 

During the next few years Anglo-Duteh relations grew steadily 
w'orse, until by 1618 the two rompanios were at open war. The 
})rineipal reason for this was the English attempt to secure a firm 
foothold in the Moluccas, or »S])ice Islands, the ])rincipal goal of 
European enterprise in the East. In this connection it is curious 
to note how from tlio time of the Portuguese, all the Wc'stern 
nations failed to realize the immense value of the Indian trade 
per se and devoted their main efforts to securing a monopoly 
of tlie supply of cdoves, nutmegs, pep])er, cinnamon and other 
spices.(-"*) With the (exception of pepper these wewe to be found 
only in the Molucca and Banda Islan(ls;(2**) and it was ])rimarily 
for tlieir ])ossession that the wars of the Portuguese, Dutch and 
English tradc^rs W’t‘re fought. It migiit almost be said that British 
India is the unexpected result of the loss of the spice trade. The 
situation in these islands was that hy 1615 the liuteh had conquer¬ 
ed the iloluecas and established tliemselves in tlie Bandas after 
some hard fighting agaiiist the Portuguese. This they had ae- 
eomplished without any English assistance, and they refused to 
share the fruits of vic'torv with their rivals. The Dutch attcnnpt 
to establish a moiK)])oly threatened to destroy the English Com- 
])any’s former lucrative trade.(*•) Sojne of the Spict; Islands w^rc 
liow’evcH still unoccupied in l(»15-‘30 and the English made several 
nnsueeessful attejiijds to oldain ])Ossc»ssion of them. In this thc*,y 
Mere aided by tlie Bandaese, who liad been driven into rebellion 
by the Iiarshness of the Dutch rule, and looked upon the English 
as deliverers. The Dutch first tried threats, but finding them use- 
l(‘8s tlu'v drove the English hy force out of Pulo Ai and Pulo llodn, 
tu'o of tlie Banda Islands w’liere the natives luul invited tlie London 
(kunpany to form factories.(2^) The conduct of the Dutch M’as 
peculiarly indefensible in the ease of Pulo Boon, since they had 
never even visited it before the arrival of the English, and the 
natives had ceded it to England.(2”) From 1618 to i620 there Mas 
open war between tlie two Companies in the East; and on the 
whole the English had decidedly the M^orst of it, as was to be 
expected from tlieir inferior resources.(”*^) 

(25) Birdwoocl, Indian Records,'' passim. Foster, ‘‘Letters 
Received,'* passim. 

(26) (’rawfurd, “Descriptive Dietionnry of the Indian Islands:" 
101-5. 

(27) Foster, “Letters Received," III, xxix-xxx: IV. xxii, 

(28) Ibid., IT, xxiii-xxiv. Ibid., Ill, xxiv. Ibid., IV, xiv, xx, xxii- 
xxiii. Ibid., V. xxii-xxv. Ibid., VI. xxxv. Sainsbury, “Cal. S. P., East 
Indies 1616-21," xlvii-xlix, li. 

(29) Danvers, “Indian Records," I, i, 26. Foster, “Ltrs. Reed.," 
IV. xxii-xxiii. 
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A hollow truce was patched up by tlie so-called Treaty of 
Defence of 1619, negotiated in London between King James^ 
government and Dutch Commissioners. The Dutch and also King 
James appear to have been satisfied with it, the Company was not, 
but ^^faute de niieux,^^ had to accept it.(®’) Many important 
disputes of long standing had been left unsettled by the treat}% 
and furthermore the tonus of the agreement itself soon ga\ e rise 
to a host of new controversies. Both sides accused one another of 
bad faith, and the so-called alliance did little more than add fresh 
fuel to the flames of English and Dutch hatred. 

Finally, in 1623, came the notorious massacre of Amboyna. 
The Dutch tortured and executed a number of Englishmen and 
their Japanese mercenaries stationed at tlie London Company's 
factory of Amboyna, in the Spice Islands, on a false charge of 
conspiring to seize the Dutch fortress there.('*^) With this outrage 
vanished all liopcs of future co-operation between the two nation.% 
in the East. The President and Council at Batavia (the capital 
of the English Company’s possessions from 1620 to 1623) were 
confirmed in tlie decision which they had made even before the 
massacre occurred. This was that their factories in the Moluccas,, 
the outlying parts of the Archipelago, and the Far East must be 
abandoned, since it was impossible for them to carry on a profitable 
trade in the face of unrelenting Dutch hc>stility.(^^) By the end 
of 1623 the English Company’s factories at Patani, in the Malay 
Peninsula, Hirado, in Japan, and Siam, had been abandoned, while 
its posts in the Archipelago were reduced to those at Achin and 
dambi in Sumatra, Japara in Java, and Macassar in Celebes. 

In 1628 Batavia itself was abandoned and the seat of government 
was transferred to Bantam.(®®) 

The year 1623 was one of the most important dates in the 
history of the British Empire in India for in it the Directors^ 
ceased to regard the East Indian Islands as the principal field of 
their operations, and concentrated their attention more and moicj 
upon the development of their Indian trade. Like most great 
clianges, this revolution was not the work of a single year": the 
Directors had been gradually inclining towards it ever since about 
1615, when it became evident that they must either spend large 
sums on armaments or be ousted from' the Archipelago.(®^) A<^ 
long as it was possible to do so however they clung to their East 

(31) Ibid, xlii-xliii. Saiiisbury, <‘CaL S. P., :E. Ind., 1617-21,xii- 
xviii. Danvers, Indian Becords,'* I, i, 28. 

(32) Foster, <‘Knglish Factories, 1618-21,xliU. Ibid. <<1622-23, 
xxxvi. Danvers, << Indian Becords,^^ I, i, 29, Sainsbury, <<Cal. S, P. 
Indies, 1617-21,»» xviii-xix. 

(33) Foster, << Eng. Factories, 1622-23,”’ spexvi, and passim. 
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Indian factories, and it 'W'as only the revelation that the Dutch 
were prepared to go to any lengths against them which finally 
drove them to reverse their policy. Even after 1623 however the 
Directors did not wholly abandon their trade with the East Indian 
Islands. They still retained their factories in Java and Sumatra, 
and on various occasions attempted partly to regain their former 
position in the Archipelago. The uncom])romising hostility of 
the Dutch however, combined with the growth of their Indian 
commerce, gradually diverted their attention almost completely 
to India, until the Company's trade with the Archij)elago became 
only a minor affair. 

Before tracing the later history of English enterprise in the 
Eastern Archipelago it is necessary to explain how the Company 
bad contrived to build up so prosperous a trade in India, and wbv 
they were able to resist successfully the attacks of the Portuguese 
and Dutch there. Although the early Dutch victories had soon 
broken the back of Portuguese power, they bad scotched the 
snake, not killed it.” The nlight of Portugal w^as wanting, but she 
was still able to send new' fleets to the East, and for over a 
generation after she lost command of the sea in IflUfl, tlio dis¬ 
membered fragments of her empire continued to oppose the 
English and Dutch, before they finally 8uccuml)ed. Moreover 
Surat, the principal English factory in India, w’as on the West 
(^oast, only about 400 miles from Goa, the principal seat of 
Portuguese power, and the London Company was tlius pecniiarly 
ex|>osed to their attacks. The Groat Mogul bad at first been un¬ 
willing to allow the English to trade in India partly because of 
the influence of the Jesuit missionaries in his court, and in part 
b(?cause liis empire possessed no navy, and its trade was at the 
mercy of the Portuguese ships, which were considered invincible. 
In 1612 liow^ever the Ihiglish fleet w’aylaid the Indian merchantmen 
going to Mocha and Aden, compelled them to trade, and levied a 
heavy ransom on tlie siiips from Diu and Surat, as ])unislimont 
for tlie exclusion of English vessels. In the same year the Eng¬ 
lish fleet defeated a Portuguese squadron w'hicli attacked it. These 
events had a great effect in India: they broke tlie tradition of 
Portuguese invincibility by sea, and also show'cd tluit Indian trade 
was as much at the mercy of the English as of Portuguese ships. 
As a result, the Great Mogul granted the London Company per¬ 
mission to trade, and a factory was established at Surat. 

The embassy of Sir Thomas Roe in 1615 to the Great Mogul 
very greatly improved the position of the English merchants. In 
addition to Portuguese hostility, they had hitherto had to contend 
against the jealous opposition of Indian traders^ and tlie extortions 
of local officials. Only the dread of English sea power and fears 
of retaliation upon native merchants had saved* them from ex- 

(S8) Foster, Early Travels in India, 68, 188-89, 192-93. 
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pulsion. Boo failed to obtain valuable trading privileges, but he 
aeeoinplislied iJirce results of the highest importance. He greatly 
raised English prestige at the court of the Mogul, wlfo had hitherto 
not been very favourably impressed by tlie Englishmen—merchants 
and swasbuckling adventurers—whom he had seen, he won over 
influential courtiers to support the Company, and he procured the 
recall of the poAverful and unjust governor of Surat. Boc thereby 
“ instilled into his successors a wholesome dread of offending the 
foreign merchants who had so })Owerful a friend at headquarters. 
If, after his departure Englisli found in India... .^a free trade, 
a jieacoable residence, and a very good (‘steem with that King and 
people * it was duo very largely to the character and ability of 
Boc.C^) 

During the next few years the position of the Company greAV 
steadily stronger. The Portuguese attacks were defeated, and in 
1622 tile Englisli carried the war into the eneiny^s camp when in 
alliance with tiie Persians th(‘V besieged and captured Ormuz, a 
strong fortress of vital importance to,Portugal for tlie safeguard¬ 
ing of her Persian trade, and one of the principal commercial 
centres of Asia.(^‘') The concluding stages of the war may he 
hrie.fly sunnT)ariz(‘d. Desultory hostilities continued until .1635, 
but although the arrival of strong fleets from Portugal sometimes 
resulted in Eng ish defeats, the balance of success inclined more 
and more to the side of the Company. The Portuguese also 
succeeded in alienating tiehangir by tlieir kidnajiping of his sub¬ 
jects, by their slave trade, and by their plundering of Indian 
merchaJitmen. On several occasions he attacked them and did 
them much damage, .l^or these reasons the Portuguese had by 
1635 ceased to be serious rivals of the Company, either in trade 
or Avar.(**) Moreover for several years both had been feeling that 
their real enemy Avas the Dutch, and that instead of attacking one 
another they Avon Id be much better advised to make common cause 
against them. Accordingly in 1635 a treaty of peace was signed, 
and henceforth the quondam adversaries tended to support one 
another against Holland.(^2) 

Despite the long Avar, English trade on the whole prospered 
exceedingly. Eactories were established on both the East and West 
Coasts of India, and on the Persian Gulf, Surat being the Indian 
headquarters of the Company. Very large profits were made, and 
in 1620 the Directors recorded their opinion of Surat that “ no 
pla(e proveth so good, so sure, nor any trade so profitable, and.... 

(39) Foster, ‘*Eng. Factories in India, 1618-21/' viii-ix. 
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is in fair possibilitie to prove more and more profitable.’X^'*) The 
contrast between the rapid increase of the Indian trade, and its 
comparative security compared with the precariousness of the 
situation in the Eastern Archipelago, clearly shows the reason for 
the Directors' reversal of policy in 1623. 

Despite tlic victory over the Portuguese tlie success of the 
Company remained very doubtful. So hopeless did the out>look 
appear that on several occasions, e.g. in l()25-27, 1630-36. and 
1647, the abandonment of the trade was seriously considered. It 
was not until about 1657 that its fortunes b(‘gan sti'adily to im¬ 
prove. While Dutch hostility was the principal reason, there were 
several otlier contriliuting causes. The Company was ]iam})ered 
))y debt, credit was \o.v\' ditli(*ult to obtain, and it received littl(^ 
support from the governments of James 1, Charles I, and the 
Comnionwealtli, during its earlier ^-ears. There was dissension 
within its own ranks, and furthermore trade was gravely injured 
by the operations of interlopers, like (V)nrt(‘en’s CoTn])anv, founded 
in 1635. Far from assisting the Directors against their rivals, 
Charles I aided in the establishment of CourteeiFs association. 
During the Civil War and the first years of the Commonwealth 
('onditioris became even more serious. Not only did tlie Directors' 
trade sufl'er from the war. and from the levies made upon their 
funds by hotli King and I^arliament, hut they were also unable to 
recover the £50,000 lent to Charles I in 1610. It is not without 
cause that Foster characterises tlie jieriod 1613-57 as “ the darkest 
y(*ars in the history of the (‘oinpany.’'('**) 

During the same jieriod the fortunes of the Dutch were rapidly 
approaching their senith. Their war wdth Portugal came to an end 
in 1644, after they had annexed evervtliing worth taking. One of 
their last and most important successes was the capture in 1641 of 
Malacca which, owing to its very strong fortifications, had resisted 
their many pnwious attacks. Its fall consolidated the supremacy 
of Holland in the East Indian Archipelago, for not only was it one 
of the principal trading centres of Asia, but it also occupied a very 
commanding strategic position on the Straits of Malacca, the best 
trade-route to the East Indies and China. Nearly every merchant¬ 
man hound for the Archipelago or the Far East either put in at 
Malacca or else passed close by. Entrenched in the great fortress 
erected by the Portuguese, the Dutch dominated this route, and 
could interfere with or destroy the trade of all other nations at 
pleasure. (^“) 


(43) Ibid. 618-21/' jcx, and v. introductions to all the volumes of 
the English Factories'' series ed. Foster, Vincent Smith, ^Hndin," 338. 

(44) Sainsbury, '‘Cal. S. P., E. Indies, 1625-29," x-xiii. Sainsbury, 
"Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1640-43*" Introd by Foster,. 
XXV and passim. Ibid., "1646-50," xii, 

(45) J. B. A, S. S. B., No. 66, pp. 61 and 70. Muller. 
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On comparing the relative strength of the two Companies at 
this period^ it is easy to understand why the English were not more 
successful against the Dutch, supported as they were by the wealth 
and power of Holland. The wonder is that the London Company 
succeeded in keeping its trade going although on a somewhat re¬ 
duced scale. The Dutch were the dominant power in the East 
Indian Islands, and scarcely tolerated English competition there. 
Bantam and the factories subordinate to it in Celebes, Java and 
Sumatra, continued to exiKst, but trade gradually decreased. The 
Commonwealth's War with Holland afforded another proof of the 
weakness of the English Company. Bantam was blockaded, and its 
trade practically brought to a standstill. Everywhere the Com- 
))atiy’s commerce practicaHy ceased to exist, many ships being 
<*aptured and others forced to take refuge in the neutral native 
X)orts. Tn India also the Dutch wore at this period much more 
powerful than the English. Their fortresses were more numerous 
and much wealthier and in 1649 they imposed terms on the Great 
Mogul himself. Without sea power he had to choose between sub¬ 
mission and the destruction of his trade. To contemporaTj ob- 
i^.ervers it seemed probable that Holland would combine dominion in 
the Archifielago witli supremacy in Hindustan, and so become 
paramount in the East, from the Cape of Good Hope to the China 

The fortuTies of the London Company began to improve about 
1657. In 1618 Cromwell compelled the Dutch to pay an indemnity 
for the Massacre of Arnboyna, and to promise to restore Pulo Boon, 
the Spic*e Island which they had wrested from the English in 
1620.(*^) Heal prosperity however did not return until the Res¬ 
toration brought back public confidence and general tonquil- 
lity.(^®) Charles 11 was genuinely anxious to promote English 
trade, and the Company enjoyed his high favour. It prospered 
greatly, and established many new factories in India. (*®) 

Both in India and the Archipelago however the Dutch retained 
their supremacy until towards the close of the seventeenth century. 
They continued their old policy of hostility to English trade, and 
were more than once guilty of highhanded actions in India. In 
1664 for example they ordered the English to withdraw from Porca 
because they had decided to build a factory there. (®®) In the East 
Indies, the headquarters of their power, their actions were even 
more tyrannical. Despite the treaty of 1658 they retained Pulo 
Rodn, and finally in 1667 Charles II was compelled to recognise 

(46) Foster, ''English Factories, 1622-23/' xxxvii. Ibid., <*1630- 
>33/» xxxviii. Ibid., 'U637.41," xlv. Ibid., <‘1646^0,/» xvii-xxi. Ibid., 

1651-64,'^ xiii-xx, xxxi, and 166. Banvera, Indian Records,'^ I, i, 31*35. 

(47) Wright, Early Eugliah Adventnms,'^ 239, 

(48) eaihabnry, ‘VCourt Minutes of the B. Ind. Co., 1644-49,'' iu, 
vii, ix. 

(49) Cambridge Modern 697-98. P. 1S« Roberts. 

(50) Birdwood, 'andian Records^ "190, 220. ' 
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their possession of it by the Treaty of Breda.The trade of 
Bantam and the other English factories in the Eastern Archipelago 
was hampered in every way. Finally in 1683, the Dutch expelled 
the English from Bantam. The Directors made no serious attempt 
to regain it, and ordered the abandonment of all their remaining 
posts in the East Indian Islands, and of the factories recently re¬ 
established in Siam, Tonquin, Amoy etc. They considered that 
in the face of persistent Dutch hostility trade in the Archipelago 
was hoi)€le8s.(°®) For over a century the Dutch supremacy in the 
Malay Peninsula and the East Indian Islands ranained almost 
unchallenged. 

Considering the Dutch policy in the Archipelago, it seems some¬ 
what surprising that they did not try to drive the Company from 
India also, for by itself it was quite unable to resist them. Apart 
from an abortive attempt in 1685-90 to make it a military power, 
until about the middle of the eighteenth century the Diroiftors ad^ 
licred to the traditional policy of refusing to build forts and 
maintain troops. At the end of the seventeenth century the Com- 
j)aiiy had only a small, though very efficient fleet of armed mer¬ 
chantmen, a few hundred soldiers, and the three fortresses of 
Bombay, Madras and (Calcutta. The Directors preferred to remain 
a peaceable commercial corporation, securing trade rights and im¬ 
munity from oppression by making lavish presents to the Mogul 
officials, (•'‘D The explanation appears to be that the Dutch centred 
their attention on the Spice Islands and the Eastern Archipelago 
and regarded their Indian trade as of only minor importance. 
While they drove the English out of the East Indian Islands to com- 
idote their monopoly there, in India they did not consider it neces¬ 
sary to rid themselves of a rival whose weakness they regarded with 
(‘ontempt. It was only in 1759 that, comprehending the full signi- 
iicance of Plasscy, they made a desperate attempt to check the 
growth of English power. It was too late ; tlie Dutch Company 
had long been sinking into decay, and the only result of its action 
was ignominious defeat, and the final withdrawal of the Dutch from 
Indian politics. () 

Before the end of the seventeenth century the period of violent 
collision between the Dutch and English C-ompanies was at an end. 
Both had firmly established themselves on the whole in separate 
spheres, the English in India and the Dutch in the Archipelago. 
Three more attempts were made however by the English Company 
to gain a foothold in the Archipelago, at Bancoolen in Sumatra, and 
in or off Borneo at Banjarmassin and Balambangan. Bmcoolen, 
one of the most costly and unprofitable stations which the Company 
ever possessed, was founded in 1685. The Directors had abandoned 

(51) Danvers, Indian Beeords,^* I, i, 31-33, 34. 

(52) Ibid., 35-36. Birdwood, ‘ ‘ Indian Becords, >' 191. 

(63) fmith, India,^M49-50, 456, 466. 

(54) Smith, *<India,» 341, 449. 

(56) Ibid., 495-96. Birdwood, ^^ndian Becords,»» 191. 
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hope of winning part of the trade in the more costly spices,—cloves, 
nutmegs, etc., but tliev believed it was possible to gain a share of 
the valuable trade in pe|)per. Its cultivation was not confined to 
a few islands in the very centre of the Dutch Empire, but was wide¬ 
spread in Java, Sumatra and many other parts of the Archi})elago. 
Accordingly a fort was built at Beneookn on the West Coast of 
Sumatra. This island had long been noted for its pepper ])lan- 
tations, and furthermore had few Dutch facjtories, since Holland 
like Portugal had rather overlooked its importance aiul hid prei sed 
on Eastwards to the Spice Islands. During the early period of its 
existence Bencoolen appeared to justify the high hopes entertained 
of it. For a few years its commerce amounted to over 6000 tons of 
pepper a year, and several branch factories were established iji the 
neighbouring districts. The settlement however never paid, com¬ 
paring the total receipts with the very large expenditure required 
. for its fortifications and upkeep. Several reasons can be assigned 
for this. The climate was very unhealthy, and there was a very 
high death-rate amongst the staff and the garrison. The officials 
neglected their duties consequent on their being allowed to trade 
on their own account, and the settlement was too far removed from 
tlie usual trade route to C!hina to become a commercial centre. The 
Dutch greatly hampered trade, by establishing posts in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and intriguing with the natives. In 1760 the French 
dealt Be?ncoolcn a very serious blow% since they destroyed the forti¬ 
fications and for a time reduced the settlement to ruin. The 
Company also made the discovery, confirmed by the experience of 
every other Pluropcan power in the East Indian Islands, that it was 
impossible to obtain a satisfactory return from plantations wwked 
by Malay labour. For all these reasons the annual yield of pepper 
gradually diminished until it became negligible. Meanwhile the 
yearly expenditure w’as always very high, so that Bencoolen was kept 
up at a heavy annual loss.(^’^) Finally the Directors realised the 
hoj>elessiiess of the situation, and decided to establish a fort in a 
more central position in the Archipelago. The subsequent 
history of Bencoolen may be told in a. few words. It continued to 
be a heavy loss to the Company, and when Sir Stamford Raffles 
came there as Governor in 1818 he described its condition as ^'a 
miserable state of ruin.... The natives say that Bencoolen is now 
a dead land.”(^‘'’) Raffles with his usual energy and ability set him¬ 
self to restore the settlement to prosperity, and during the five years 
of his governorship he introduced many reforms which went far to 
attain this end. The Directors however had become utterly weary 
of Bencoolen: for one hundred and fifty years they had annually 

(56) Danvers, Indian Records,I, i, 32, 60-71, 73-74. Marsden, 
History of Sumatra,'' 461-52. Wright and Reid, Malay Peninsula,*^ 

26, 37, 40-43. 

(57) Ibid., 46-49. 

(58) Lady Raffles, ‘‘Memoir of Raffles,'* 463. Egerton, “Life of 
Baffles," 146-47, 
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expended about £100,000 on it, and in return they received a few 
tons of pepper. At various times they had been given forecasts of 
returning prosj;)erity; but the result had always been increased 
deficits and diminishing returns. Bencooleii was thoroughly dis¬ 
credited, and the Directors refused to sanction the further outlay 
required by Raffles^ projects. They preferred to write it off their 
books as a dead loss, and willingly ceded it to the Dutch in 1824 in 
exchange for Malacca. 

The second attempt of the English Company in the eighteenth 
century to obtain a share in the trade of the East Indian Islands 
was made at Banjarmassin, in Southern Bonico, between 1698 and 
1701. A fort was built, but in 1707 the natives attacked it and 
drove the Englisli out of the country. In 1738 trade began again, 
but it came to an end in 1756, when the Dutch obtained from the 
Sultan the monopoly of the yield of pc})per. In 1785 Banjar¬ 
massin became a Dutch province, the Sultan ceding it and con¬ 
tinuing to reign as their vassal.(”*') 

Balambangan, an island in the Sulu Archipelago, was the 
scene of the (A)mpany’s third attempt. It was ceded to the British 
in 1762 by Bantelaii, the Sultan of Sulu. In the following year he 
made a further cession of the northern and north eastern parts of 
Borneo, roughly the area of the present British protectorate of 
North Borneo, which the Stilus had wrested from the Sultan of 
Brunei. About 1771 a fort was built on Balambangan, but in 
1775 it was surprised and sacked by the Sulus. No attemj)t was 
made to revive the settlement for nearly thirty years. In 1803 it 
was reoccupied by the ('ompany's orders; but it tvas not a financial 
success, and was therefore abandoned in 1804.(“D 

Perliaps the most significant lesson in the record of failure at 
Bencoolen, Banjarmassin and Balambangan was that in no case 
was the want of success primarily due to the Dutch, although their 
hostility to all three attempts was clearly established. Yet they 
contented themselves with covert attacks, and did not try to expel 
the English by force, as they had done in the seventeenth century. 
The ex])lanation is to be found in the steady decay of Dutch power 
which began about the end of the seventeenth century. The reasons 
for the fall of the Dutch East India Company in many respects bear 
a curious resemblance to those wdiich brought about the collapse ox 
the Portuguese Empire. In both cases the mother country w^as un¬ 
able to support the drain in men and money nc»eded to maintain its 
overseas possessions. During the greater part of the sixty years 

(50) Ibid., 147-68. Boulger, ‘ < Life of Raffles,263*00. Straits 
Settlements Records, Vol. 186: April 18, 1805, 10. Directors' Despatch to 
Penang. 

(60) Danvers, ‘‘Indian Records," I, i, 97-103. Crawford, “Descrip¬ 
tive Dictionary of the Indian Archipelago," 36, 37. 

(61) Danvers, “Indian Records," I, i, 103-5. J. R. A. S. S. B., Vol. 
20, pp. 16-17. W. H, Treacher. . 
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between the outbreak of the first naval war with the Commonwealth 
in 1652 and the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 Holland was at war with 
France or England, and sometimes kotli together. She emerged 
from the struggle with her possessions intact; but the drain onAer 
resources had Ixtii tremendous, and even before the final peace signs 
of exhaustion made their appearance. The situation at home 

inevitably reacted upon the position in Asia, and during the 
eighteenth century the power of the Dutch East India Company 
steadily decayed. The brilliant success of the Dutch in the East 
was to a considerable extent nullified by their victories against 
Louis XIV. Furthermore the policy of the Company in the East 
Indian Islands was a potent cause of its own downfall. From the 
earliest years of its history it looked upon the government of an 
empire as a purely business proposition. The Archipelago was 
cold-bloodedly exploited to wring from it the last florin, without 
any regard to the well-being of the natives. From this arose an 
endless series of revolts during the greater part of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. They were suppressed with great 
brutality; but the drain on the wealth of the Company was very 
heavy. The corruption and dishonesty of its employes was also a 
factor in bringing about its ruin.(®^) 

During the last few decades of the eighteenth century the rate 
of decay Ixcame greatly accelerated. With waning resources the 
Company was no longer able to maintain suflicient troops to enforce 
its policy of mono])olising trade. The English Company was quick 
to seize the opportunity, and by about 1770 at latest it had built 
up a flourishing and steadily increasing smuggling trade, English 
manufactures being exchanged for spices. Perhaps the most 
striking instance of Dutch decay was the voyage of Captain Forrest 
ill 1774. He was sent from Balambangan to obtain clove, cinnamon 
and other spice plants, from unoccupied islands in the Moluccas, 
that their cultivation might be established in English territory. In 
a Malay prau of moderate size, Forrest cruised down the East Coast 
of Borneo and through the Moluccas and Bandas. He returned to 
Balambangan only to find it destroyed by the Sulus, and eventually 
sailed away in his prau to Bencoolen. One hundred years lieforo 
well-armed East Indiamen had been driven out of the Indian 
ySrchipelago by Dutch ships: yet Forrest in a small native boat 
cruised about with impunity in the most jealously guarded pre- 
s(?rv<is of the Dutch Empire. (®°) 

(62) (‘ambridge Modern History, V, 696-97. P, E. Boberts. Bird- 
wood, Indian Becords,^' 192. 

(63) Temminck, ^‘Possessions Nlerlandaises,'^ III, 203-6. J. K, A, 
S. <S. B., No. 66, p. 75. Muller. Marsden ed. “Memoirs of a Malayaii 
Family.*' “Journal of the Indian Archipelago," New Series, I, 141-S6. 
Crawford, “Indian Archipelago," II,, 483-43 and passim. BafSee, “His¬ 
tory of Java," I, 218-19. Lady Baflles, “ Memoir," 304. 

(64) Forrest, “Voyage to New iQuiaea," 2-6. Lady BafSeSi^ 

^‘Memoir," 304, 307. . 

(65) Forrest, “Voyage to New Guinea," passim. 
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The next step in the Netherlands Company’s fall was the 
gradual abandonment of one group of islands after anotlier. In 
1795, on the eve of the English capture of Malacca and the Moluccas 
the Dutch Empire had been reduced to Java, Malacca, the Moluccas, 
and a few forts in Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and some other islands. 
All the rest had been given up or destroyed by the natives. Even 
in the Malay Peninsula, the subjection of the Malay Sultans, rein- 
forc'cd though it was by the garrison at Malacca, was breaking 
down.(®'*) Finally, in this same year of 1795, a Commission 
appointed by the States General reported that the (.^ompany was 
bankrupt and its commerce nearly annihilat^Hl. Three years later, 
the newly established Batavian He})ublic annulled the charter of 
1602, and took over the administration of the remnants of its 
ompire.(^^) 

The weakness of Holland was England’s opportunity. The 
foundation of Penang in 1786 was a deadly blow to the commercial 
]>rosperity of Malacca; but the Dutch were too feeble to oppose it 
save by the most ineffectual of intrigues. 

(66) Haring Gould and Bampfylde, ‘‘Sarawak,^' 42. Lady Raffles, 
* * Memoir,' * 304-5. 

(67) J. 1. A., I, 187. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Penang, 1786-1830. 

Hutil 1786 tlie Malay Peninsula as a wliole was lield in small 
esteem by the Directors of the English East India Company. Like 
the Dutch, their eyes wen; fixed on the spice trade, and they 
pressed on past the Pen insula to the Eastwards, overlooking the 
great wealth which lay nearest to them. The Company’s factory 
at Patani which existed from 1611 until the Massacre of Amhoyna 
in 1623, was the only one in the Peninsula. From Patani indeed 
great things Avere expected; it was proposed to make it one of the 
five ])rinci]ial yiosts, and tlie headquarters of all the ('Ompany’s 
factories in Siam, Cochin-China, Japan, Borneo etc. Not the least 
of its advantages was the comparative security for trade. As one 
of the Directors’ agents put it, “ thougli the ruler be a woman, the 
government is reasonable good.” The rest of the Peninsula was 
dismissed as of negligible value, although Perak and Junk Ceylon 
(more correctly named I’jong Salang) an island off the West Coast 
of the Peninsula, w'ere known to have ‘‘great store of Tinn.”(‘) 
The Massacre of Amhoyna caused the abandonment of the Patani 
factory; and no further attempt was made before'1786 to found a 
post in the Peninsula, with the exception of a small agency in 
Kedali. This was esfalilished in 166!), but does not seem to have 
[irosyiered, and after a few years it was given up.(“) 

There were several reasons which induced the Directors again 
to turn their attention to the Peninsula. They were not influenced 
solely by commercial motives, as in the seventeenth eeuturv', but 
by considerations of naval strategy as well. About 1763 the 
Directors seem to have had in mind the advisability of obtaining 
some good harbour in the Eastern Archipelago, although in the 
lyuarter of a century which elapsed before Penang was actually 
founded trade motives also became very important. 

The naval motive has been presented very fully in three works, 
one by Admiral, (then Captain) Popham in 1805, and the other 
two apparently by officials of the East India Company in London, 
who drew up detailed memoranda for the convenience of their 
superiors, some time between 1790 and 1810. Although written 
after Penang was occupied, they give the fullest account of the 
strategic reason for it. Popham began his book* by pointing out 
that although the West Coast of India had ceased to be, as in the 

(1) J. R. A. a S. B., Vol, 54; 67, 77-81. W. G. Maxwell. 

(2) Lueas, “Historical Geography,” 2Bd ed., 1906: I, 182. 
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geventeonth eentiiry, the cciitro of British power in India, yet the 
only dockyards were at Bombay. The centre of gravity had 
shifted to the Eastern coast; and naval battles were generally fought 
in the Bay of Bengal, during the period of the South-Western 
inonsoon.(^) The whole matter is so bound up with the question 
of the monsoons that it is necessary to examine the vital role which 
they played in the days of sailing ships. During the South-Western 
^ifonsooli (during wliich the wind blows from the >Soiith) ships 
could safely remain in the Bay of Bengal: but about the beginning 
of October comes the setting-in of the Norili-Eastern Monsoon 
(when the wind blows from the North). This lasts from October 
to March, when it is again replaced by the South-Western Mon¬ 
soon. Aforeover the period of (diange is accompanied by violent 
storms, so that it was dangerous for a sailing ship to remain on 
the Eastern Coast later than October 12, or to return before March 
at the earJiest.(^) During the South-Western Monsoon, that is, 
from January to Se})tember, a fleet could with jierfect safety remain 
on the C'oroniandel (Eastern) Coast, and even undertake repairs 
in the open road-steads, although owing to a continued high surf 
tlie (ommunieation with the shore is at all times inconvenient, 
and sometimes entirely impracticable.^^ But in October the fleet 
had to retire to a safe port to avoid the violent and dangerous 
hurricanes which generally happen in October or November,^’ and 
to make such repairs as could not be undertaken in an open road¬ 
stead.('‘) Furthermore if during the period of the South-West 
Monsoon a man-of-war slionld become so serionsly disabled tliat 
she could not make good the damage wiiilc riding at anchor in the 
Hay of Bengal, tliere was no alternative save to sail for Bombay.(“) 
Even during the favourable season it was extremely circuitous, 
tedious and difiieult for the hesft■‘equipped ships to make Bombay; 
and many bound for that port were eom})elled to sail to Aehin or 
tlie Straits of Malacca until the monsoon had abated. Disabled 
ships were (juitc unable to reach Bombay from the Eastern Coast. 
The (lifliculty in their ease was further eoiuplieated by the absence 
of even a good road-stead on the Coromandel Coast; the only one 
available was at Madras, and even tliis was frequently dangerous.(D 

How serious the situation was, is shown by the following 
quotation. 

Experience has shown that a fleet cannot leave the coast 

to reflt at Bombay and be at their station again before the 

(3) Popham, **Prince of Wales Island,’* 7-9, 11. Popham had held 
importMit ecmmr.nds in Indian waters for over twenty years, and is very 
reliable except in his prophesies regarding the future of Penang. Like so 
many others in the Company’s service be greatly overrated its value as a 
naval base and trading centre. 

(4) Ibid. 8. Trapaud, ^‘Prince of Wales Island,” 2'0-21. 

(5) Straits Settlemtnts Records, I, Captain Kyd’s Report on Penang, 

(6) Popham, ”Prince of Wales Island,” 8-9. 

(7) Ibid. 30. 
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beginning of April, by which means three of the most valuable 
months are lost, during which time an enemy who may 
have refitted at Trincomalee or Acheen (as the French did 
last v ar) (^) or any other Eastern port, will be on the coast 
to co-operate with the force on shore. But it is unnecessary 
to insist on what such recent experience has so fully 
evinced.” 

That is, from October 22 at the late8t.('‘^) the most important part 
of the British Empire in India was entirely at the mercy of any 
enemy who might happen to have a squadron in the Bay of Bengal, 
unless the land defences were strong enough to resist an attack. 
That the menace was by no means theoretical the following in¬ 
cidents show. 

In 1758, after tlie naval action between the British and French 
squadrons, the British fleet sailed to the dockyard at Bombay to 
refit, and was absent from (hdober until April 30, 1759. Mean¬ 
while a FrcTKfh squadron appeared in the Bay, while Lally attacked 
Madras by land and besieged it for sixty-six days, lie failed to 
take it only because six of the East India Company’s ships arrived 
on February 16, 1759.(^^) It is very significant that the earliest 
orders of the Directors to search for a suitable port to the East¬ 
wards were issued in 17G3.(’-) Again in 1782, the Company found 
itself at one and the same time involved in war with France, 
Holland, and Haider Ali, and was in a very parlous state. Five 
indecisive naval engagements occurred betw^een Admirals Suffren 
and Hughes in whicli both fleets were much damaged. The Com¬ 
pany begged tlie British commander to remain off the Coromandel 
Coast to protect them, since the French had fourteen or fifteeu 
ships of the line at sea. Hughes accordingl}^ remained until 
October 15, whcji his ships wore severely damaged in a great 
hurric^ane. He was then forced to go to Bombay io refit, and 
meeting with adverse w'inds and currents on his return, he w'as 
unable to regain the Bay of Bengal until June. Suffren on the 
other hand refitted at Achin Eoads instead of going to Mauritius, 
the French naval base, and consequently arrived off the Coromandel 
(k^ast nviK'h earlier than the British sqnadron. For some months 
he w^as therefere free to sweep the seas. He drove the Company’s 
commerce out of the Bay of Bengal, and almost completely block- 

(8) In 1782. Straits fiettlemeiits Records, I, Wisseil, Memoir 
of Prince of Wales Island considered politically and commercially." 1>e 
MS. was given to liOrd Minto to read at his request, and appears never to 
have been returned. It was written some time after 1805, and is a pains** 
taking work, quoting extensively from government despatches, and the books 
of Leith and Popham. 

(9) Ibid. KycFs Report on Penang. 

(10) Trapaud, "Prince of Wales Island,^’ 21. 

(11) Vincent Smith "India," 4T0. S. S. B., I, Wissell, "A Memoir 
of Prince of Wales Island, " 

(12) Wright and Reid, "Mithiy Peninsula," 50. 
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atled Cak*utta.(^®) The followin^if year, 1783, after the aotion 
hetween the Arrogaiat and the A^ictorioiis the British sailed 
to Bombay, while Serey, the French commander, went to the 
Mergni Archipelago in Sontliern Burma to refit. From their base 
at Trincomalee, the French cruisers swept the Bay immediately 
after the change of tlie monsoon, before the British squadron could 
arrive from Bombay. 

All these events bore a (fomrnon moral: a naval base must be 
established at some good harbour on the Bay of Bengal, prefevabiy, 
of course, on the Western or Indian side. Tlie Dirtutors bei^ame 
conviiK'ed that Bombay was too far off, and in 1785-1788 (’“) ap¬ 
pointed a committee of ten, of which Popliarn was a member, to 
examine New Harbour, in the Hughli Kiver. It had been re- 
comincmdod as ilte best site for a doi'kyard, but Popliam believed 
that Lord Oornwallia, wim presided at the investigation, did not 
approve of it. Pojihani himself gave a very unfavouralile 
verdi(!t.(^®) The positioji was found to be loo unhealthy for a 
naval base; and surveys of the western coast of the Bay of Bengal 
showed that it lacked any suitable harboiir.f/') 

Accordingly, search was made for a harbour somewhere to the 
Eastwards of the Bay, Penang uas not immediately selected as 
the site, and for sonu» years it was thought that a preferable 
])osition would be the old French base in Achin, Trincomalee, the 
Andamans, or the Nicobar Islands. By 1800 lioweve.r these had 
been abaiuloned as either unattainahle or unsuital)le.(’'') It will 
therefore be observed that although I^enang was occupied in 1780^ 
])artly for strategic reasons, the Government had not definitely 
decided that the island was the most suitaldo site for the projected 
naval base. It is also noteworthy that while orders were given to 
6(*arch for a harbour in the Eastern Arcliipelago as early as 17r»3, 
it was not apparently until about 1788 that the Indian side of the 
Bay of Bengal was finally held to .ho unsuitable. 

The Company was also inihumeed by motives of trade. Tlie 
Directors wished to increase tlieir commerce with the East Indian 
Islands, but after repeated failures at Bencoolen they had become 
finally convimx^d that it was too far removed from the principal 
trade, routes of the An hipelago ever to become an important centre 
of commerce. They determined to establish a factory in a more 
central part of the East Indian Islands, and make it the head¬ 
quarters of their stations in the Arehipe]ago.('”) 

(13) S. 8, B., 1, 'WisselPs Memoir. Popham, “Priuce of Wales 
Island,'* 8-10, 

(14) Ibid., 8. Trapaud, ‘‘Prince of Wales Island," 22-23. 

(16) Captain Kyd gives the date as 1774-76, v. his report of 1795 in 
9* I. 

(16) Popham, “Prince of Wales Island," 9-14. 

(17) 8. S. R« I, Kyd's Report on Penang. 

C16) V. this chapter, infra* 

(19) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula," 49. Trapaud, “Prince 
Of Wales Island/* 27. 
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Allied with this was the desire to have some port of call for 
British merchaiitiiieii engaged in the China trade, a most valuable 
branch of the Company’s commerce. The most direct route to 
the factory at Canton and the most frequently used lay through 
the Straits of Malacca, although there was a somewhat longer 
passage down the West Coast of Sumatra, and through the Straits 
of Sunda. Between Calcutta and Canton, there w^as not a single 
British port except the isolated station of Bencoolen. The Com¬ 
pany's merchantmen, if in need of supplies or disabled by storm, 
had to seek shelter in a Dutch port. Even in times of peace the 
relations between the two rival companies were none too friendly, 
and British captains complained of the very exorbitant charges 
imposed for tlio use of the Dutch liarbours.(-®) In time of war 
the situation v as miub more serious. The trade route to China 
lay through the centre of the Dutch Empire and the passage, 
through the Straits of Malacca, was comjdetely dominated by 
Malacca. For a time at least, the Chinese market might be 
completely cut off from India. In a letter from MaePherson the 
Acting (lOvernor-Ceneral, to Light, dated January 22, 1787, only 
six monuis after the occupation of Penang, he wrote: At present 
our great object in settling Prince of Wales Island (the official 
name of Penang) is to secure a ])ort of refreshment and rejiair for 
the King's, the (k)mpanyV and tlie country ships, and we must 
leave it to time and to your good managcmimt to eslablish it as a 
port of commerce.^’ (‘^^) The same consideration was emphasised 
in u letter from Tdght to MaePherson conveying the offer of 
Penang from the Sultan of Kedah. He reminded MaePherson 
that he had said that the Company wished for “ some useful and 
convenient port for the protection of the merchants who trade to 
China, and for the service of His Majesty’s, fleet in the time of 
war in either monsoon.” He then pointed out how completely 
Penang satisfied these rcquirenients. It was eminently suitable 
as (1) a harbour for refitting ships, (2) a centre for the commerce 
of the Archipelago, and (3) a mart where the ships in the China 
trade could buy the products of the Eastern Archipelago which 
were suitable for tlie Canton market.(“2) This letter was quoted 
by an anonymous writer, apparently an official of the Company in 
London, who drew up a memorandum on Penang some time before 
1800. Cominchting on it he said:— 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the bad consequences 
which may in case of any future war result from the Dutch 
being suffered to have the sole exclusive possession of such 

(20) Ibid. 25. 

(21) Journal of tljo Indian Archipelago IV. 633-34. 

(22) The vej-y large demand in China for the products of the Archi¬ 
pelago is dealt with in the chapter on Trade. It formed an exceedingly 
important part of the commerce of the Straits i&ettlements; and the con¬ 
sideration of this sulvantage appears to have had great weight with the 
Company's officials as long as they held the mtmopoly of the China trade. 
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important Passes as the Straits of Malacca and Sunda. Every 
means short of declared and open Hostility on the part of 
your Government should l>e used to encourage and support 
the natives in resistance to any attempts to enslave them, 
and to encourage tliem trading with us.”(23) 

An attempt was first made to secure a harbour in the Straits 
of Sunda; but by 1766 it was decided that no suitable site could 
be found.(-■*) Efforts were then made to find a situation to tlie 
south of the Straits of Sunda, but by almut 1770 it was decided 
that the enterprise was hopeless.(-"*) The Ciovornment of Tiulia 
next turned its attention to the possibility of finding the desired 
position in the Straits of AFalaeca. The Bencoolen oftieials scouted 
the idea as preposterous because of the remoteness of the Straits 
from the (Company’s stations on fhe West ('oast of Sumatra; but 
the Directors instriuded the Madras Government in 1771 to 
d(‘spatch a mission to the court of Acliiu with a vi(*w to obtaining 
jxu’inission from the Sultan for the establishment of' a factory 
t}u‘rc.(-”) Before (‘arrving ont the.«c orders the Madras Gouiu il 
sought information from the firm of Jourdan, Siilivan and De 
Souza, Madras merchants who had for some years been trading 
witli Aehin and the Straits of Malacca. They <*oinplied with the 
request, and forwarded to Government several letters containing 
a ])ropo8al whieli they had received from tlie agent in charge of 
their factory in Kedah, a young ex-uaval officer named Francis 
Light.So ini])rcsscd was the Madras Govcrnmeijt hy those 
letters that it comdudcMl that Kedah was a much better site for tlie 
new factory than Ac hin “ heeause we <*oneeive the great object to 
be the means of supplying of the China market. 

The Franc'is Ligiit whose proposal had so influenced the 
^ladras (\)um*il jiad been a lieutenant in tlie navy, but like so 
juanv .young men of good family at this period, he had resigned 
his eominission in orcler to seek his fortune in India. Beeoining 
tile captain of a Gountry sliip (tliat is, a ship owned in India and 
engaged in commerce in the Indian seas), he liad made several 
voyages to Malaya. At this date, 1772, he was thirty two, and was 
known as an able* man very well acquainted with the ^lalay 
language and eountries.(-”) His letters and subsequent actions 
show that he shared to the full in the prevalent dislike of the 
Dutch, and that like Raffles he was firmly resolved to exalt his 

(23) 8. 8. K, I; Anoii. Memorandum on Penang. 

(24) Wright and Reid, **Malay Peninsula," 50-2, 

(25) Ibid., 52-3. 

(26) Ibid., 53. 

(27) Ibid., 54. 

(28) Sumatra Records, XV. "The Diary and Proceedings of the 
Select Committee of Fort St, George in consequence of the orders of the 
Select Committee of the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated 8 May, 
1771, for foimitig a settlement at Acheen, etc." 

(29) Steuart, ‘'Francis Light," 6-7. Wright and Reid, "Malay 
Pmiinsula, * * 65-6. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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own country at their expense. By his honesty and tact he had 
acquired a very strong influence over tlie Malays, who liked and 
trusted him greatly.(®®) 

Kedali, to which ho had succeeded in attracting the attention 
of Goverimiaut, was the most northerly of the states on the West 
Coast of the Malay Peninsula, its frontier being partly coterminous 
witli that of Siam. Buraia also was not far distant. Consequently 
Kedah led a somewhat chequered career, being generally in a 
rather vague way a tributary of one or the other, usually of Siam, 
when that power was strong enough to coerce it. At this tinm 
however, Siam was in no position to do so, since it had been over¬ 
run by Burma about 1760, and had its liands full in expelling and 
chastising its elirqnic adversary^and the Cochin-Chinese. Burma 
was too busy fighting Siam to concern itself with Malaya, and 
for the moment Kedah ajipears to have been practically in- 
dependent.(^^) 

Other tribulations had however come upon it, since in 1771 
a lebellicn liad I roken out, and the rebels, aided by the Sultan 
of Selangor, had laid waste the (! 0 untry. Tlie Sultan of Kedah 
was too weak to retaliate, and he therefore offered to Light the 
port and fortress of Kedah Town if his employers would assist 
him.(‘’*-) Liglit wrote several letters strongly nrgiiig acceptance 
of the offer.(“^) This correspondence was turned over to the 
Madras Government when they applied to the firm for informa¬ 
tion, and it was the jierusal of it which turned their attention 
to Kedah as well as to Achin.(*^*) In his letters Light urged 
that Kedah was a very lucrative area for trade: it also possessed 
an excellent liarbour for refitting ships sailing to China, and if 
the firm refused the offer would be made to the Duteli. They 
would accept, and could })revent British vessels from passing 
through the Straits of Malacca, since with their existing fortress 
at Malacca “ they would possess the entire command of the whole 
Straits.” These letters, whose tone was one of great ur¬ 
gency and earnestness, ajipear to have been written by Light on 
his own initiative, and not as a consequence of his employer’s 
<lemaiids for information, although he was doubtless aware in a 
general way of the GovernmonPs intention of establishing a new 
headquarters station somewhere in or about the Strait8.(®®) 

While the port offered by the Sultan was on the mainland, it 
is interesting to notice that Light mentioned Penang, which fifteen 
years later he was to succeed in obtaining as a British settlement, 

(30) Leith,-'^Princo of Wales lalandP' 24. 

(31) Anderson,Malay Peninsula,’* 42-54, 

(32) Wright and Peid, *^Malay Peninsula,” 56. 

(33) Ibid., 56-62. 

(34) Ibid., 62. 

(85) Sumatra Records, XV. Logb^t to Be Souza, Nov. 26, 1771. 

(36) Wright and Reid, ” Malay Peninsula, *’ 61, 
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In a. letter to his emj)loYcrs, dated November 25, 1771, he dwelt at 
length on its advantages. It ]JOssessed an excellent harbour, and 
fadlities for refitting all ships liound for China; and it could also 
bectome a trading-centre from which they would be supplied with 
tin, jiepper, rattans, etc. He concluded by saying that Penang 
might perhaps suit the Kast India (k)m])any better than his em¬ 
ployers. 

As a result of these letters the Madras Govermont sent a 
mission under tbe Honourable Edward Monckton to Kedah to 
negotiate with the Sultan. This was tlie more remarkable since 
the Sultan had ])reviously made the same [)ro]K)sal to the Council, 
and bad only offered Light the concession after it bad been rejected. 
At the same time a mission was despatched to Achin to n(‘gotiate 
for a settlement there.(*’**) 

In both cases the result was a complete failure.('*“) In Acbiii 
this was not to Ix' wondered at, since it bad long been a settled policy 
of the Aebinese Sultans not to permit Europeans to build forts in 
their country. This was tbe third mission sent to Acliin by the 
Com]>any in ten years, similar attem]»t having been made in 1702 
and 1704 Avith the same lack of suecess.(^“) In Kedah the failure 
Avas due to a different cause, tbe firm refusal of tbe (’ompany to 
])ecome involved in the (|uarrels of tbe Malay rulers. Wlien Monck- 
toii was sent it avhs kjioAvn that the Sultan’s offer was made on the 
condition that a force should be sent to aid biriTagainst Selangor, 
y(‘t Ibe Madras (fovernment believed that it could gain the desired 
<onccssion and not pay the price demanded for it. In this it Avas 
completely mistaken; and after some months of futile negotiation, 
Monckton left Kedah,(■“ ) 

During tlio next tAvidve years little Avas beard of the project 
of cstal)lisliing a ncAV s(*ttlement. Tbe period Avas a very critical 
one ill tile history of the Company, and Warren Hastings Avas too 
busy organizing tbe government in India and defending tbe British 
possessions there to sjiare time for such a minor consideration as 
the affairs (»f Malaya.(^-) Light continued his trading, and made 
his head(piarters on Ujong Salang (Junk Ceylon). IFc had not 
boAA^eA^er abandoned the dominating aim of his early career, his hope 
of planting the British flag in Malaya, and he was quietly preparing 
the way for it by gaining the confidence and goodAvill of tbe Malay 
rajas. (*“) In 1780 he came to (’alcutta on a. trading voyage and 
interviewed Warren Hastings. lie proved that the Dutib were try- 

(37) 8uiiuitr« Records, XV. Letters of Light to Do Souza, Nov. 25, 
1771. 

(38) Wright and Reid, ‘‘Malay Peninsula,'’ 62. 

(39) Hud., 04. 

(40) Dainers, “Indian Records," I, i, 76. 

(41) Wright and Reid, Malay Peninsula," 64-5, Sumatra Records, 
XV. June 23, 1772. 

(42) Smith, “India," 51047. 

(43) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula," 67-8. 
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iiig to exclude the British from any share in the trade of Malaya^ 
and urged the necessity of occupying TJjong Salang. This was « 
largo and valuable island lying to the North of Kedah. It had a 
good harbour> and carried on a flourishing tin trade, which was 
capable of great development, sijice the tin-area was very extensive. 
Light was empowered by the Governor of IJjong Salang to offer it 
to the Ooinpany. Hastings was strongly impressed, but was un¬ 
able to spare either men or money for a new settlement, and the 
enterprise came to nothing. 

In 1784 Warren Hastings again took up the project of establish¬ 
ing a port to the Eastwards, dcs])atching a mission under Kinloch 
to Achin, and another under Captain Forrest to Khio an island in 
tlie Straits of Malacca, to obtain a site for the settlement. Both 
failed: Forrest was forestalled by tlie Dutch, and Kinloch, aft(*r 
struggling in vain against the Snitan^s hostility for fifteen months, 
was forced to reiiini em])tv-haiided. (/*'*) 

Light of course knew of these failures, and he now determined 
to ohtain ])ossossion of Penang ‘^as a barrier of Dutch encroach¬ 
ments^^ before tliey should annex it also. He had a great deal of 
inlliKMiee over the young Sultan of Kedaih, the son of the man with 
whom Moncktoii liad negotiated in 1772. Moreover the Malay 
ruler felt his own position to he somewhat insecure: several powerful 
rajas were unfriendly to him, and he had to fear the possible 
hostility of the other Malay States and above all Siam. Siam had 
now ex])elled its Burmese conquerors of 1760, and was soon to l)e- 
(‘om(‘ more powerful that at perha]»s any previous period of its 
Jiistory. Accordingly Light succeeded in obtaining a grant of tlu' 
island, to be offered to the Company as a site for a settlement; and 
he immediately sailed for Calcutta to f)ersuade the (iovcrnmeiit to 
establish posts there and on Ujong Salang. The Acting Governor- 
Gcjicral, John MaePherson, had a high opinion of Light, and y>cr- 
suaded the (\mipany to establish a factory at Penang with Light 
as its Superintendent. MaePherson however decided not to oc(*upy 
Cjojig Salang, sincH} “ It would have required a greater force than 
(tould with ajiy degree of convenience have been sent,” and also 
because the situation of Penang was preferable, owing to its l)eing 
nearer the Straits of Malacca. 

The selection of Penang rather than Achin or some other 
position seems to have l)eeji due i)artly to force of cireumstances, 
and partly to LighPs convincing account of the great advantages 
of the island. A port was desired somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Straits of Malacca, and there were few alternatives left from 

(44) Ibid., 09. Steuart, **Ldght/' 6-9. Anderson, Malay Penin¬ 
sula,129-31, and Appendix, xlviii-lxv. 

(45) Wright and Reid, Malay Peninsula70. Bteuart, 

9. 8. S. B., I. 

(46) Wright and Reid, Malay Peninsula,'' 70-72. Aitchison,. 
**Treaties,'^ I, 398-99. Anderson,Malay Peninsula,'' 42-54. .T, I. A.. 
IV. 636. 
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which to choose. As Light wrote to tlic Goveriior-General on 
February 5, 1786:— 

The Dutcli now jmssoss all the Straits of Malacca from 
Point Komania |near Singapore] to the Iliver Krian [the 

northern boundary of Perak]-on the Malay side, and they 

have forts, factories and pretended (dainis from Biiitaiig or 
Phio to Dianiond Point on the Sumatra Coast so that there 
is no })art left for you to clioose but the small kingdoms of 
Junk (>ylon, Achcen or Quedah [Kedair|.’^(^‘) 

Every attempt to obtain permission to establish a post at Achin had 
failed; and as Light pointed out To form a settlement there of 
safety and advantage, a force sufficient to subdue all the chiefs would 
be necessary.’’(/'*) How true tliis statement was is proved by 
tile Company’s exjicrieiices when after J’affies’ Treaty of 1811), it 
made a further attempt to secure and estalilish itself there. 

The reasons, naval and commercial, whicli led to the occupation 
of Penang were giv<‘n in a despatch of Mai-Phersoii tt) Light, dated 
January 22 , 1 7S7. He wrote that I’enang was founded mainly ‘‘ to 
s(H*iire a port of refreshnient and repair for tlio King’s, the Coni- 
jiany’s, and the Country ships, and we must leave it to time and to 
your good management to establish it as a jiort of commerce.” To 
induce mcrcliants to resort to Penang we desire you will refrain 
from levying any kind of duties or tax on goods landed or vessels 
im])orting at Prince of Wales Island, and it is our wisli to make the 
jjort free to all nations.” That the foundation of the settlement was 
somewhat tentative was shown by his cjuerv regarding how far it 
would “answer the mids projiosed, that....v,e may be enabled to 
judge whether it will he i»rudent to continue or withdraAV it al¬ 
together.” 

A report on tin* harbour of Penang was dravn up by ('aptains 
AVall and Ijcwin, members of the expedition, on August 11, 1786, 
the very day on whi(*h tlie settlemmit was founded. In this again 
the emphasis was laid, not so mindi on the (*ommercial advantages 
of tlie site, as on its value a port for tlie warships and vessels in 
the China trade. Great stre.ss was laid on its security, “an ex- 
c('edingly saW place for ships to ride at all times of the year, being 
oxtremely M^dl sheltered, and very convenient for heaving down and 
refitting ships... .Provisions are plenty.” It “ may, we think, be 
very beneficial to all British ships jaissiug the Straits of 

^47) 8. 8. K., Vol. 1: and Leith, Prince of Wales Island,1 2^ 

(48) 8, 8. K., Vol. 81. Letter of Light to the Governor-General Fel). 
15, 1786. 

(49) V. chapters on foniulation of Singapore, and the Aiiglo-Dutch 
"Treaty of 1824. 

(50) J. 1. A., IV. 633-34. The establishment of free trade at this 
•early date is a very interesting anticipation of Raffles' regulations for 
Smgapore. As will be seen later in the chapter, it was only the insistent 
demand of Government that the revenue should in some degree compensate 
for the eijfpenses which led to the reluctant reversal of this policy. 
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Malacca/^Another strong point in its favour was that it waa 
only one week’s sail from the Coromandel Coast(®®) Admiral 
Popliam declared that even a disabled warship could make the port 
in ten days from the usual scene of naval actions in the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The Directors in giving their assent to the foundation of 
Penang aj)pear to have been influenced chiefly by commercial con- 
sideratioiLs. At least they defined the reasons for its establishment 
as being ^^for extending our commerce among the Eastern islands, 
and indirectly by their means to China.” Tt was also intended to 
prevent the Dutch from gaining (omplete control of the Straits of 
Malacca and Sunda, and to “ break their spice monopoly.” War 
with Holland was to be avoided, but at the same time it was enjoined 
that the Malay States should l)(‘ encouraged, and every assistance 
privately be given them in resisting” Dutch attempts to enslave 
them.(’^) 

On August 11, T78(», Light formally took possession of 
Penang.In honour of the Prinee of Wales it was named 
Prinee of Wales Island; but in spite of the use of this name in all 
official correspondence the native name Penang persisted. It has 
practically disjiosswsed the nominal title, and is therefore used 
throughout this thesis exetept where the name Prince of Wales 
Island o(H*urs in quotations from do(*uments. The island of Penang 
is about 15 miles long by 9 broad, and is very hilly, the higlicsf 
point lK‘ing about :3,400 feet. The harbour is formed by the 
clianncl, from 2 to 5 miles in width, which separates it from the 
mainland of tlic Peninsula. Until the ( 'Ompany acquired Province 
yVllesley, th(' strij) of territory on the mainland facing the island, 
in 1800 from the Sultan of Kedah, it only (*ontrolled one side of 
the harbour. 

The new settlement had many difficulties to contend with, and 
it was f>eculiarly fortunate that it possessed as its first Superin¬ 
tendent sucli a man as PVancis Light. A generous tribute has been 
paid to him by Sir George I^oith, who became Governor of Penang 
some six years after his death when many merchants and officials 
who had known and worked with him were still ^n the island. 
Leith’s description may therefore he taken as substantially correct^ 
even though he himself seems never to have had any personal 
relations with his jiredeeessor. "'Mr. Light was extremely well 
qualified, by his perfect knowledge of the language, Iuavs and 
customs of the Malays, to discharge the trust imposed in him. He 
was also well knoum and much respected by the principal men in 

(51) ('aptahis Wall and Lewin, '‘Keport/^ reuriiitod in Essays on 
TndO'Ohina,’^ iSeries I, Vol. I, p. 28. 

(52) Trapaud, Prince pf Wales Islaiid,''23. 

(53) Popham, ^<Prince of Wales Island,31. 

(54) Wright and Reid, ""Malay P^iinsula/' 73-4. 

(55) Essays on Jndo-Chi»a, iSeries t, Vol. 1 , t». S8. 

(56) Lttc^s, "‘Hist. Oeog,^'I, 201, 
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the neighbouring countries, which ho had long frequented as a 
merc^hant; and what, at that period, was of still greater consequence, 
he possessed much personal influence with the King of Quedah.”(^’’) 

There is a very remarkable resemblance between Francis liight 
and bis greater successor, Sir Stamford Raffles. They wore alike 
in their devotion to British interests, in their hatred of the Dutch, 
and in the liberal yet wise and firm manner in which they conducted 
their administration. Both liad also a wide knowledge of Malayan 
languages and customs, and very great influence over the natives, 
the result of the respect and affection inspired by their firm but 
just and sympatbetic attitude towards them. Light’s reputation 
has been mu(.*h overshadowed by the more brilliant attainments and 
greater scwvice of the founder of Singapore; but if be had not firmly 
established British power on the borders of the Arcliipelago, Sir 
Stamlord could never have planted the flag at its very heart. It 
is true that Penang never attained, and never could have attained, 
the importance of Singapore; from its position on the Western 
Edge of the Eastern Archipelago this was inevitable. But unless 
Liglit had taken the first at(q), British IVfalaya would never have 
existed. Light’s truest epitaph is found in Kiplijjg’s lines, 

‘‘ After me eometh the builder, 

Tell him I too have known.” 

When Light's squadron arrived Penang was a jungle iin 
inhabited save by a few (liinese; and he at once set to work to 
clear a site for a town and fort. His letters sliow with what energy 
lie pushed forward the task, and in a few montJis a small but 
rapidly growing si'ttlemeiit had !ariseii.(‘'^) The garrison was 
weak, too Aveak for safety, for it consisted of only one hundred 
newly-raised marines, absolutely untrained, fifteen artillerjTOen, 
and thirty lasears; and Light was in hourly dread of some mis- 
(tliance ” arising from a dispute between his troojis and the turbulent 
Malays who came across from the mainland. 

Settlers arrived very fast, in spite of Dutch attehifits to })revent 
them. On February J, ITS?, Liglit wrote to his friend and sup¬ 
porter, Andrew Ross:— 

“ Did not the Dutch keep a strict watch over the Malays, 
most of them M^ould leax^e Malacca: forty of them had prepared 
to come in the Drake,” but were stopped, by ordew of the 
(Dutch) Government; and not a man is allowed to leave 
Malacca without giving security he will not go to Penang.... 
The contempt and derision Avith which they treat this place, 
and the mean dirty art they use to prevent jieople coming here, 
woul d dislionpur any but a Dutchman 

(67) Leith, *»Prince of Wales Island,” 2 3^ 

(58) Wri^t and Beid, ”Malay Peninsula,'^ 84-6, 79. 

(69) ” Essays on lndo-C%ma,” Series I, Vol. 1, p. 27. 

(60) im, 29^31. 
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The history of Penang from 1786 to 1867 fell into four periods. 
During the first of these, from 1786 to. 1805, the island was a 
dependency of Bengal, and at least until about 1799 was more or less 
on trial. On several occasions it appeared not at all improbable that 
the settlement would be abandoned. From about 1799 to 1805 the 
value of Penang was recognized; and great, in some cases extra¬ 
vagant and ill-founded expectations, were formed of it. The 
culmination of this period of ojitimism came when in 1805 Penang 
was created the fourth Indian Presidency, with a large staif of 
officials. 3805 fo 1826 may la* described as the period of disillusion. 
The high hopes wliich had arisen were soon disappointed, and as in 
the case of Bencoolen, the Directors became more and more dis¬ 
satisfied with the hea^v and uiiremunerative expense which the 
settlement entailed. The foundation of Singapore in 1819 
strengthened this attitude, since the commerce of Penang, and in 
consequence its revenues, which were derived largely from customs 
duties, suffered severely from the competition of the new trading- 
centre. The third period liegan in 1826 when Malacca and Singa¬ 
pore were transferred from Bengal to the control of Penang, and 
for four years more the Eastern Presidency was given a chance to 
justify its existence. Finally howTver the heavy and unremuner- 
ative expenditure required by Malacca and Penang exhausted the 
patience of the Directors. In 1830 the Presideiujy was abolialied, 
the staff of officials and the expenditure were greatly cut down, and 
the Straits Settlements were reducted to the rank of a Residency. 
For a few years longer the centre of administration remained at 
Penang, but the rapid growth of the trade of Singapore soon made 
it the principal station, and in 3832 the capital was transferred to 
it. During the fourth period, from 1830 to 3867, Penang and 
Malacca gradually sank to a position of less and less importance as 
(jorapared with Singapore, until its history became almost the history 
of the Straits Settlements. 

During the first period, frora I'lSG to 1805, the history of 
Penang fell into four main divisions:— 

(1) The long discussion as to wlieiher it provided a suitable 
naval base, ending in the abortive decision that it was an 
excellent site for it. 

(2) The question of the terms on which Penang was ceded. 
This gave rise to a long and bitter controversy as to 
whether the Company were or were not bound to defend 
the Sultan of Kedah against his tyrannical suzerain, 
Siam. 

(3) The rapid growth of population and trade, which led to 
the formation of extravagant hopes regarding its suita^ 
bility as a means of gaining the control of a conriderable 
part of the commerce of the East Indian Islands. 

Itoyal Asiatic Sodeiy, 
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(4) The very acute problem which was raised by the difficulty 
of maintaining law and order amongst a turbulent native 
and European population when no legally constituted 
courts were in existence on the island. This difficulty 
was not solved until the creation of the Recorder’s Court 
in 1807. 

The other questions with which the administration had to deal, 
tlie scourge of piracy and the attempt to introduce the cultivation of 
|)e|)per, nutmegs and doves, in order to render Great Britain in¬ 
dependent of the Dutch Spice Islands, are not dealt with here, but 
in the cliapters on Conmic^ree and Piracy in the Straits Settle¬ 
ments. 

It has been already pointed out that while the foundation of 
PcMiang was dictated in considerable measure hy the de-sire to have 
a naval base, yet the Supreme Govern men t ^) was by no means 
(.onvinced tliat the }>osition was altogether suitable for this. Until 
1796 it seems to have regarded the Andaman Islands as preferable. 
Furthermore the exjwnditure exceeded the revenue, and the Govern¬ 
ment hogan to doubt the wisdom of maijitaining at a loss a position 
of whoso value it was not convinced. The settlement was therefore 
of a somewhat tentative character, and for about eight years the 
advisability of transferring it to the Andamans or some other 
locality was seriously debated. The early volumes of the Straits 
Settlements Records are filled M'ith letters on the subject, and show 
cl(‘arly how narrow an escape Penang had from being abandoned. 
Liglit vigorously (*ombatted the Government’s doubts, but his en- 
ihnsiasm tended to carry him away, and suhw'queut events proved 
that many of his jirophecies were incapable of fulfilment. He was 
on firm ground when he contended that the island had a very good 
harbour and was well situated as a port of call for warships or 
jnerchantmen in the China trade. He was wrong however when he 
claimed that l\'nang would soon gain a considerable sliare of the 
trade of the Arclii])olago, that revenue would equal expenditure, 
and that the island would soon ]»rodu(*e enough food not only to 
sup})ori its own population, but also to supply shi])s which called 
there. The Government was not convinced by his arguments, and 
appointed several commissions to inquire into the relative merits of 
Pemang and the Andamans as a naval base. The reports were all 
strongly in favour of Penang, and their authors were as much misled 
as Light himself as to the unlimited possibilities of the island. 
The Government appears finally to have been convinced by this 
fi^>od of testimony, the more so because a settlement which had been 

(61) Throughout the period 1786 to 1867 the Governor-Geiieral of 
India in Gouneil is eonstontly referred to in official despatches as the 
^^upreine Government. 
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established in the Andamans in 1789 was abandoned in 1796 on 
account of the unhealthiness of the climate. (“*) 

In 1797 tlie strategic value of Penang was proved beyond 
question. The army and fleet which were assernbled for the 
conquest of Manilla made it their rendezvous. Admiral llainier, 
who coininanded the squadron, praised it in the highest terms 
for the excellent facilities which it possessed for refitting ships. (®*) 
The, Duke of Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley, was also there 
in 1797, and was so greatly impressed by it that he submitted 
a Keport on it to the Indian Government. His brother became 
Governor-General in 1797, and he was no doubt influenced by 
Wellington's opinion.By about 1800 the strategic value of 
Penang was realized hy the Company. The Manilla Expedition 
proved tliat its possessio)) added very greatly to India’s power to 
attack; and the subsequent naval events of the war showed tliat 
whoc‘ver held it commanded the Straits of Malacca, and therefore 
the trade-route to (9iina. The Company became more and more 
eonvineed of its great value, and regarded it as the natural centre 
of English ])ower in the East Indian l8lands.(*®) A striking ])roo£ 
of this was given after Malacca had been captured by a British 
force in 1795. At first the Directors prized it more highly than 
Penang, hut when the superior strategic value of the latter was 
shown during the eoneduding years of tlie ('(mtury, they did every¬ 
thing in their power to destroy the older settlement by diverting 
its trade to Penang.(‘*") It is possible that the Directors were not 
uninflueiu*ed by the consideration that Malacca might eventually 
he restojcd to Holland, and theri'forc thought it wise to make 
tile most of their ojiportunity. 

The new attitude towards the island vas shown by the 
eulogistic descriptions of it in Government despatches from about 
1800 onwards,("^) and by three books which were published be- 
tM'een 1803 and 1805. Two were written by Penang oflleials^ 
Captain MacAlister and Lieutenant Governor Leith, while the 
third (already quoted in the earlier part of this chapter) was by 
Captain Popliam. All thr(»e contended that Penang was at once 
an excellent centre for trade with the Archipelago, and an ideal 
naval base. There were abundant supplies of good timber, water, 

(62) S. S. K., Vol. r, Kyd's Report of 1795 and passim. Ibid,, 3: 
Despatch of Bengal Govt, to Light, Dec. 23, 1789. Ibid., 4 and 5: passim. 
Ibid., 6: Bengal Govt, to Light, July 14, 1794. Danvers, “Indian Records,*^ 
I, i, 113. J. I. A., IV. 663. Leith, “Prince of Wales Island,“ 6, 18-21. 
Popham, Prince of Wales Island, “ 18-29. gives at length tlie reasons for the 
unsuitability of the Andaman hiid Nicobar Islamls and the great superiority 
of Penang. 

(63) Wright and Reid, “Malay Peninsula,” 94. 

(64) Ibid., 93. 

(65) Ibid., 93-4. 

(66) 8. 8. B., 186: Aprfl 18, 1805. 

(67) e. g. Wissell^s Memoir,- 8. 8. B>, Vol. 1; and a S. R., 8%passim 
despatches of Farquhar, Lieu. Gov. of Pcsiang to Indian Govt, in 

1026] Boj^ Amtic Society. 
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an<l provisionfi, an exci'llcnt climate, and a large harbour which 
was perfectly safe in all weathers. Moreover the island was within 
easy sail of the Coroivandel (Joast in either monsoon and even in 
th(‘ worst weather.(®**) The Directors and the Admiralty l>ecame 
fully convinced by these arguments; and one reason for the 
erection of Penang into a Presidency in 1805 was the expectation 
that it would become an imjmrtant naval hasc.(®“) 

The second important (juestion in the early history of Penang 
was the dis])ute which aros<‘ as to the terms on which it was ceded 
l>y tlie Sultan of Kedah. Was the Company, or was it not, morally 
hound to defend the Sultan against his enemies, and above all 
Siam? The matter was of more than aeadeinic interest, because 
in 1821 Siam conqiuu-ed Kedah and cx])cllcd the Sultan, the 
(h^nipany refusing to assist Inm. In eonseqiienee a hitter con¬ 
troversy arose, which raged in the Straits Settlements until about 
1845. The Sultan contended that the Company had broken its 
word, and in this he was supported by the great majority of non¬ 
official Europeans in the Straits, and also by several important 
offieials. Of these the most noteworthy were John Anderson, a 
man with a wide knowledge of Malayan affairs, Kobert Fullerton, 
(governor of the Straits Settlements from 1821) to 1830, and above 
all, Sir Stamford Paflfes. 

On the other hand tlie eonsimsus of official opinion in the 
Straits was that no promise of assistance had been given or 
implied. This view received additional weight from the adhesion 
of Jolm Crawfurd, wlio after Kaffles^ death was the greatest 
English authority on Malaya. It was also held by Colonel Burney, 
who negotiated the Anglo-Siajnese Treaty of 1826, and by Major 
I-ow, who was especially eon(‘crned with the affairs of Kedah and 
Siam during his offieiul enreer at Penang, which extended from 
1820 to 1840. 

The most authoritative writer on the subject in receut years. 
Sir Frank Swettenham, has investigated the question in great 
detail, and fully supports Anderson’s position. He holds that 
when the Company accepted Penang it knew that the grant was 
made almost entirely with a view to obtaining its assistance against 
Burma and Siam. While the Directors refused to bind themselves 
to give aid in the formal treaties ceding Penang, yet by continuing 
to hold it they were implicitly bound to render the assistance in 
consideration of which it had been granted. Tlie Company should 
either Imvc assumed the moral obligation which the occupation 

(68) captain MacAlister, *‘Priiu*D of Wales Island/’ 1803, pp. 8-18, 
25-32. He was stationed at Penang at least as early as 1793, and eventually 
be<*ame Oovernor. (J. I. A., VI. 21-24.) Sir George Leith, Lieutenant 
Oovernor of Penaag, ‘^Pnnee of Wales Island,” 1804, pp. 18-21, Captain 
(later Admiral) Sir Home Popham, ”Prince of Wales Island,” 1805, pp, 
18-31,47-58. 

(69) B. S. E., 186: Directors ’ Despatch of AprU 18, 1805. 
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entailed, or else have evacuated the island. Swettenham stig¬ 
matises the Company’s conduct as ‘^cowardice... .ending in a 
hreach of faith which sullied the British name and weakened its 
influence with Malays for very many years.” (^®) 

Swettenham has dealt with the question so fully that only a 
brief account of it is given here. Moreover the main point at 
issue was settled long before 1824, the date at which tliis thesis 
begins.(^^) Tlie argument on wliich the supporters of the Company 
based their case was that from time immemorial Kedah had been 
a dependency of Bangkok. The Sultan of Kedah had therefore 
no right to code IVnang to England on his own authority or to 
refuse obedience to Siamese orders, and the destruction of his 
kingdom h\ 1821 was the fitting punishment for his contumacy 
to his liege lord.”(‘‘) The principal proofs of Kedah’s 
dependence wen* found in the Bunga Mas, and in the forced con¬ 
tributions of liien and mone}^ 

The Bunga Mas consisted of two ornamental plants with 
leaves and flowc'rs of gold and silver, valued at about £1,000, which 

(70) Swettenham, ‘‘British Malaya,'' 37. 

(71) The best account of the question is found in Swettenham, 
‘ ‘ British Malaya, pp. 3fi-54. The best statement of the case for Kedah was 
written in 1824 by John Anderson, Secretary to the Penang Government. 
He charged the Company with breach of faith and duplicity. It is valuable 
for its frequent and accurate quotations from the Straits Settlements 
Records, but apart from this must be used with caution because of its 
strongly i)arti8an viewpoint. The despatches quoted are in the first few 
volumes of the Straits Records, and in Vols. 81 (Appendix and 83). 

The book was published under the authority of the Penang Government, 
and only 100 copies were printed. Its circulation was confined to 
Government officials. Immediately after its appearance it was sup 
and great efforts were made to recover all the copies. At least five however 
escaped, of which one is now in the library of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Fullerton, the Governor of Penang, regarded the book as very useful and 
reliable (e. g. S. S. R., 96: 0e<’. 16, 1824), and it seems to have much 
influence in leading him to adopt his strongly anti-Siamese policy. The 
Indian Government also spoke of the book as ‘‘very useful, .extremely 
» creditable" (S. 8, R., 100: Jan. 14, 1825). The best defence of the 
Company is by Colonel Burney, who negotiated the Treaty with €iam in 
1826 (Burney MSS. I). JX and 0. XXVI, in the Royal Colonial Institute 
Library). It must however be used with caution, since it is even more 
partisan than Anderson's work. The same side is taken by Major Low 
(J. I. A., Ill, 334-36, 486-88, and 609-13): and by John Crawfurd 
(“Embassy to Siam," 447-48: “Lescriptive Lictionary," 243-45, 836, 362; 
^‘Hist. of Ind. Islands," II, 404). All these authorities however, and 
ospecially Crawfurd greatly weaken their case by extravagant advocacy of 
the most extreme Siamese claims. Crawfurd for example claimed every 
state in the Peninsula as a Siamese tributary from time immemorial, 
inelpding in this list even the great Malayan Empire of Malacca (Oawfurd, 
“Hist. Ind. Is." TI, 404, and “Deserip, IMct.^' 243-45, 336, and Bengal 
Political Consultations, Range 123, Vol. 42, pp, 101-3). Wilkinson however 
has confirmed the truth of the ancient tradition that Malacca was not only 
independent, but also severely defeated Siam (Wilkinson, “Malay Papers: 
History of the Peninsula," I, 22-24, 38). Other states like Perak were 
always independent during the pre-British period. 

(72) e. g. Crawfurd, “Descrip. Dictionary," 362. 

1925] Rogal Amiic Society. 
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wore sent tricmnially to P»angkok. Its exact significance was very 
differently interpreUnl, the Siamese and tlieir English advocates 
maintaining that it was a direct admission of suzerainty on the 
part of the Rajah who sent it while the Malay Sultans “ entirely 
denied this ’’ and held tliat it was merely a token of alliance 
and friendship.” C**) Anderson regarded it as a, mere inter- 
(diange of (‘ivility.” What may be called the pro-Siamese 
party denied this, and contemded that the Bunga Mas was not 
merely a complimentary and free-will offering, but a token of 
submission and vassalages well-known in all the Indo-Chinese 
countries.” (^®) 

The truth appears to lie somewhere between these tw'o 
extreme views. In some instances the Bunga Mas w’as undoubtedly 
an admission of vassalage: but others rather support the contention 
of the Malay rajas given above.(^*) Sometimes moreover motives 
]>esides that of submission actuated its despatch. Although Siam 
for example liad long been independent of China, in 1820 the 
Bunga Mas was still sent triennially to Pekin. The motive was 
the gifts received in return, and the very valuable eomracrcial 
privileges thereby secured, the ambassadors, who were royal mer- 
(fhants, being exempt from customs duties.(^’^) The only definite 
conclusion to which one can come seems to be that the exact 
significance of the Bunga Mas depended on the particular 
cmmmstanccB of each case. Its despatch was an admission of the 
inferiority of the sender, either feigned or real. In the instance 
given ahove of Siam and China it seems to have been purely formal 
and eomplimentary, a delicate piece of flattery which cost the 
Emperor of Siam nothing in actual power, but secured him sub¬ 
stantial privileges. 

In tlie ease of Kedah, the Bunga Mas does not seem to have 
been sent for this reason, as Anderson contended it wa8.(^®) The 
evidence of the heavy and frequent contributions of men, money 
and 8ui)plies seems conclusive on this point. The Sultan of Kedah 
was compelled to send them whenever they were demanded by 
Siam. He denounced them as a tyrannical breach of ancient 
fmstom, and in this he was supported by Anderson and Raffles. 

This mis denied by the pro-Siamese party, Who held that the 
despatch of the Bunga Mas carried wdth it the obligation to fulfil 
tliese demands, wdiich were regulated only by tluj wants, caprice 

(73) Clifford, "In Court and Kaxnpong,’’ 13, 

(74) Anderson, '‘Malay Peninsula,'* 30. . 

(75) Burney MSS. D. IX and D. XXI. J.. I. A., Ill, 609-13, Low. 
Crawfurd, "Embassy to Siam/' 447-48. 

(76) Clifford. In Court and Kampong," 14. 

(77) Anderson, "Malay Peninsula," 28-29. 

(78) Ibid., 30,54. 

(79) Swettenham, "British Malaya," 60. Anderson, "Malay 
Peninsula," passim. Lady Baffles, "Memoir," 50. 
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and power at the time of the superior state/’ (®®) Here again the 
truth seems to lie between the two theories. The Bunga Mas did 
not, as Burney and Crawfurd thought, invariably carry with it 
the legal obligation to obey the orders of the recipient. On the 
other hand, it did involve this, if the receiver of the Bunga Mas 
were strong enough to enforce it. Whether forced (jontribiitions 
were made or not seems to be a fairly accurale test of whether 
the Bunga Mas was a mere formality, or an acknowledgement of 
some degree of dependence. An almosi exact parallel is to be 
found in the feudal oath of vassalage to the German Emperors 
taken by the great tenants-in-chief of the Holy Bonuin Empire, 
ll depended entirely on the power of each Emperor whether the 
oath entailed obedieiute to his orders or was practically an empty 
form. Applying the test of the forced contributions, it seems 
that Kedah was in some way more or h^ss a dependency of Siam. 

It remains to determine the character and extent of Siamese 
suzerainty. Was Kedah merely a province of Siam, and its Sultans 
liereditary governors appointed by Bangkok, as the Siamese as¬ 
serted,(^’) or wore the Bunga Mas and the forced contributions 
in the nature of l)lackmail, paid by a weaker to a more powerful 
state to save itself from destruction? Here again there is the 
same complete divergence* of opinion between the contemporary 
advocates and opponents of Siamese claims.{*®) The conclusions 
of both parties are equally suspect because all have more or less 
the nature of Kpecial pleadings, emphasizing the facts w^hich favour 
their side ami minimising or ignoring those which do not. They 
are self-appointed lawyers defending their clients, not impartial 
judges. ^Moreover almost all the early writers made the mistake 
of applying to the relations of Siam and Kedah the same principles 
M'hi(*h govern the relations between a European pow’^er and its 
subject dependencies. With the exception of Rafifles and, to some 
extent Kewbold, they failed to see that tliere was a fundamental 
dfferenee, and that analogies drawn from European international 
law were quite inapplicable. 

Newdiold put the real situation in a nutshell when he wrote: 

It seems after all that the Lord of the White Elephant (Siam) 
has about as much original right as present power and ancient 
aggression can give him, and no more.”(*®) Siam was large, 
po\verful and united as (jompared with the neighbouring Malay 
States, whi; h were small, weak and generally divided. Individually, 
its soldiers apjvear to have been vastly inferior to the Malays as 
fighting men, but sheer weight of overwhelming numbers made 
them very formidable. like most Asiatic monarchies from the 

(80) Burney MS8., B. IX aad D. XXVI, 

(81) liumey MSS, D. IX and D. XXVI, 

(82) Anderson, ** Malay Peninsula/’ 22-24, 01-02, and paisiiii 

Begbie, “ Malay Peninsula,” 2, 24-29. Crawfurd, Bietiimary, ” 

562. J. I. A., Ill, 334-56, 486-88, Um. 

(83) Nowbold, “Straits of Malaeca,” n, 7. 
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<lays of Sargon and Thothmes the Great, both Siam and Burma 
were predatory states. They were engaged in chronic warfare to 
subdue one another, the conqueror of one generation being the 
conquered of the next. Both moreover were ambitious to extend 
^heir sway over the Malay States of the Peninsula, and as soon as 
either had temporarily subdued the other, the attention of its 
rulers was turned to its Jlalayan neighbours. The Malay Sultans 
had tlien to choose between sending the Bunga Mas and imying 
tribute, or having their territories plundered and their people 
-decimated by all the barbarities typical of Siamese and Burmese 
invasions. A powerful Malay p]mpire, like Malacca, successfully 
•defied attack; but Kedah, weak and from its position peculiarly 
open to invasion, generally sulunitted to the viedor of the moment. 
'The subjection thus imposed would last just so long as the suzerain 
had strength to enforce it, and no longer. Like all Asiatic 
^lespotisms the |)owor of Siam and Burma waxed and waned. The 
<lecay of an Eastern empir<‘ has always been the signal for its 
outlying dependeneies to throw off the yoke, one of the most recent 
examples being th(‘ gradual emaneipation of Thibet from Chinese 
control during the Inst fifty year8.('**) Kedah Mould then enjoy 
u period of independence until one or the other of the northern 
powers M'Hs strong enough to subdue it, when the whole process 
would be repeated. Hence it was that Kedah at one time would 
scud tribute and the Bunga Mas to Siam, at another to Burma, 
and sometimes to both at once, tiejierally hoM^ever it was to Siam, 
the more pouerful and the nearer of the two northern empires. 
A small state vvhieii lay within easy striking distance of more 
poM’erful and predatory mnghhours could not afford to take 
chances. (‘‘®) 

Tlie clearest and most impartial exposition of the situation 
is found in two of Baffles^ desfjatches. Beferring to the Siamese 
claim that they had several times overrun the Peninsula, a claim’ 
unsupported by historical evidence, he wrote:— 

This they have construed into a right of conquest, which has 

since been repeatedly asserted-whenever they found themselves 

sufficiently strong and their neighbours sufficiently wcak.”(*®) In 
his letter of instructions to Crawfurd, written just before he left 
♦Singapore in 1823, Raffles dealt with the same subject at greater 
length. 

The policy hitherto pursued by us [of acquiescing in 
and even supporting the Siamese claims] " has in my opinion 
been founded on erroneous principles... .These people are of 

(34) Younghuabaiid, **India and Thibet/' passim. For very 
illuminating |>aral]ds to the Malayan situation v. Vincent Smith, * ‘ History 
of Iiidhi/' Hall, Ancient History of the Near Fast." Masp^ro, **The 
Struggle of the Nations." 

: (36) Steuart, "Light," 12. Burney MS. D. XXVI. 8. R., 81; 

Dee. 27, 132L Anderson, V*Malay Peninsula," 42-64, 

(86) Lady Raffies, "Memoir," 49. 
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oppov'^ite manners, language, religion and general interests, 
and the superiority maintained by the one over the other is 
so remote from protection on the one side or attachment on 
the other, that it is but a simple exercise of capricious tyranny 
by the stronger party, submitted to by the weaker from the 
law of necessity. We have ourselves for nearly forty years 
been eye witnesses of the pernicious influence exercised by 
the Siamese over the Malayan states. During the nwoliition 
of the Siamese government these jrofit l)y iis weakness, and 
from cultivating an intimacy witli strangers, especially witli 
ours over other European nations, they are always in a fair 
train of j)ros])erity. With the settlement of the Siamese 
government, on the contrary, it iTivariably regains the exerciso 
of its tyranny and the Malayan states are threai(*ned, in¬ 
timidated and plundei’ed. Tim recent invasion of Quedah 
(in 1821) is a striking (‘xample in point. . .By the independent 
Malay States, who may be supposed the best judges of this 
hiatter, it is important to observe that tlie connection of the 
tributary Malays witli Siam is looked upon as a matter of 
simple compulsion....! must seriously recommend to your 
attention the contemplation of the probable event of their 
[the Malay Stat(‘s] deliveranee from the yoke of Siam and 
your making the Supreme Government immediately informed 
of every event whitdi may promise to lead to that desirable 
result.^’(®'^) 

When the Oompany occupied IVnaiig, Kedah wc.s practi¬ 
cally indefumdent. Siam had been overrun hy the Bnrme.^e about 
1760, and although by 1786 it had expelled its compierors, tlie war 
did not end until 179*7 The Em}H‘ror of Siam w’^as fully occupied 
with it, and had no time to spare for asserting his jiretensioiis over 
the Malay states. Beeovering from the Burmese invasion, Siam be- 
(ramc mor(‘ powerful perhaps than at any previous period in its 
history, and during the next gem*ration att(un|)ted to c‘om])el the 
uiuvilling IMalay States to abandon their independence and submit 
to its harsli and capricious ovcrl()rdship.('*^) It w as in no sense of 
the W'oi'd a rmssertion of ancient legal rights, but merely an 
illustration of 

“The good old rule, the simple plan. 

That he may take who has the power, 

And he sliall keej) who can.’’ 

Althougl) it must be granted that in this peculiar sense Kedah 
w^as a tributary of Siam, Sir Frank Swettenham has proved that 
the Company's behaviour tow'ards Kedah is open to grave 

(87) B. Pol. Bange 323, Vol. 59: March 6, 1824, No. 49. 

(88) Anderson, ‘ * Malay Peninsula,'’ 14, 42-i54. Orawfurd, ‘ * Embassy 
to Siam,»» 401-6. Burney MS., D. IX. 

1925] Royal Asiaiic Society, 
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<jen8ure.(**”) When the (*om])aiiy aceepknl the cession of I'enang 
in 1786, it negotiated with Kedah asian independent state, although 
tlien or soon afterwards it knew that Kedah was in some vague 
way a Siamese tributary. "Moreover t}u‘ (government of India was 
weh aware that the principal, and in fact almost tlie sole reason 
for whicdi the grant was made by the Sultan, was to obtain tlie 
armed assistance of the Company against a possible Siames(3 
invasion. While the demand for a defensive alliance was referred 
to the Directors, an agreenieni was arrived at on the other demands 
made by the Sultan, and letti'rs were written to him by the Acting 
Oovernor-Cieneral of India so worded that tlie Sultan conld hardly 
interpret them otherwise than as assnranci^s that the alliance would 
ultimately he granted. In 1787 the (Government of India decided 
not to make a defensive alliance with Kedah. I’he Directors issued 
similar orders in 17!)3, and th(‘ policy was steadfastly adhered to 
despite many desjiatclies from Light urging that tlie Sultan’s 
r(‘(|n(*si shonld he grant(‘d. Light found his ])osition e\c(‘edingly 
diiiicult and uiijih^asant: the Sultan continued to ]n‘(‘SR for an 
alliaiK'e, and refused to a(*cept a money-payment in lieu of it. 
In an attemjit to retain his friendship, Light was drivtui to lake 
refuge in evasions and delays, while he wroie (mdless dcs})atc]ie8 
to the Indian (Government fruitlessly urging that an alliance he 
granted. The Sultan ))Ocame more and more distrustful and 
hostile, and iinally in 1791 made' an alnirtivc attempt to expel the 
English from P(‘nang. Warlike measures having failed, ilie Sultan 
agreed to make a formal treaty ceding the island in return for 
ill! annual money jiaymcnt and without the ])romise of protection 
for which he had so long contended. Swettenliam‘s contention is 
tliat after the Indian (Gov(Tnment decided in 1787 not to give 
assistance in case of invasion, tin* retention of Penang was a 
hr(‘ach of an implied, though not a written, obligation. Logically, 
the nd'usal to form a defensive alliance should have been followed 
by the (‘vacuatioji of the territory whicli liad been ceded in the 
hoj)e of obtaining jirotection. IL* stigmatises the condm t of the 
I’ompany as follows:— 

“ Mr. Light, wlio was on the spot, could make the best 
of it, for, to people in Caleutta, the whole affair was of very 
trilling importance... .IVmang had been secured: seven years 
of occupation liad proved its value, and shown that it could 
be held, without difficulty, by a small garrison against 
Asiatics:... .a treaty, which said nothing about olfensive or 
(lefcnBivc alliances, had been concluded; the promises of 1785 

(89) Bwettenham, ‘‘British Malaya,*' 36-54. The originals of most 
of the despatches quoted by Bwetteiihaiii are in the Straits Settlements 
Records for 1786-1794, and hi S. S. B., Vols. 81 (Appendix) and 83. Others 
are to be found in Anderson, “Malay Peninsula," 42-46, 51-62, 71-75. V. 
also Aitchison, “Treaties," I, 398-403. Burney MS. D. IX. Dt'spatch of 
Lord Cornwallis, ,lan. 22, 1787. J. I. A., Ill, 611-12, I-,ow. ^Vright and 
Reid, “Malay Peninsula," 82, 85. 
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find 1786 wore lorcrotten or ignored ; «nd the Sviltan of Kedah 
niiglit bo left to settle aeoouiits with his northern foes, a» 
soon as the eonelnsion of their inutual qnarnds should give 
them time to turn tlieir attention to him/’(;'^) 

The next important event in the relations of IVnang and Kedah 
was the acquisition in 1800 of Province \Velleale 3 % tlie tnict on the 
Kedah mainland ojiposite the island. Tlic principal reason for ob¬ 
taining it was to obtain complete control of the harbour of Penang, 
which Avas merely the strait separating the island from the Malay 
Peninsula. A very similar ease was the acquisition of Kowloon, 
which was obtained from China in order to gain ]>oss<^ssion of both 
sides of the harbour of Hongkong. It was also hop(‘d that the 
acquisition would make Penang independent of Kedali for its food. 
The island was unable to produce nearly enough to support its 
population, and if the supplies from Kedah liad hetm cut olf, Penang 
would have betm reduced io flic utmost distress. It was hoped that 
in time suflRcicnt rice would be raisi'd in Province Wellesley to make 
Penang jndejiendent of all foreign supplies. 

The Treaty c(‘ding Province Wellesley was negotiated in 1800 
by Sir George Leith, the Lieutcuiaiit-Governor of Penang. As in 
the Treaty of 1791 it was stipulated that provisions required for 
Penang could he bought in Kedah without impediment or ]>aying 
duty. All firevious treaties were cancelled, and there was no 
mention of a defensive alliance. All that the Company bound itself 
to do was to refuse shelter to rebels or traitors from Kedah (Article 
VII); and ‘‘to proted this coast from all enemies, robbers, and 
pirates that may attack it by sea, from Nortli to South.” (Article 
II). Provincte Wellesley Avas ceded to Great Britain in perpetuity, 
and the Company was to pay the Sultan $10,000 a year so long as 
it should occupy Penang and Province Wellesley. (*^^) 

(90) HAvcttenliain, ** British 43, 45. 

(91) T.dth, ‘‘Priiu'c of Wales JslaiuC 31-33. J. 1. A., Ill, 617, 
and IV. 12, Low. 

(92) Aitehisoii, Treaties/' 1, 401-3, Tluf animal payment of 
^ 10,000 was of so much importance in the subsequent relations of Penang 
and Kedah that an account of its ])revibu8 historj' is given. In the letter 
of the 8ultan of Kedah of 1786 in Avhich he offered to cede Penang he 
demanded an annual subsidj’ of $ 30,()<:O to recompense him for the loss of 
his trade-monopoly. Jn the replj' of the Indian (Soveruinent accepting the 
island it was stated that this request liad been referred to the Directors 
(Aitchison, ^‘Treaties," 1, 398-i>9). I'etwTcn 1786 and 1791 varj'ing 
amounts were xiaid to the 8ultan by Light at different times. By the 
Treaty of 1791 the subsidy was ffxetl at }|l 6,000 a year (Ibid., 1,400), At 
the same time Light promised to recommend that this amount should be 
increased to $ 10,0^10 annually, as requested by the Sultan. After 1791 the 
Sultan rcc(*iv(*d $ 10,000 a year,(l-*eigh, **Prince of Wales Island/' 5-6 and 
34), although the payment was not authorised until the Treaty of 1800, 
when this amount was fixed as the annual subsidy for the cession of Penang 
and Province Wellesley together (Aitchison, “Treaties," I, 401). The 
later-history of the $10,000 is given in the chapter on “ Anglo-Siamese 
Kelations. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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The omission from the Treaties of 1791 and 180(> of any 
reference to a defensive alliance might be regarded as the abandon¬ 
ment by the Sultan of an nntenal)le claim. Burney and most of the 
Company's officials did look upon it in this light. Swettenham 
however explains that the Sultan’s consent to the treaties did not 
mean that he was giving up what he reganied as his right. It was 
merely a manifestation of Malay psychology. 

‘Mf a Britisli ollicer, a(*credited by the Britisli Govern¬ 
ment, makes, during the progress of negotiations with a Malay 
Kaja, any promise on behalf of his Government, it would not 
occur to the Malay to doubt that such promise would l)e ac ¬ 
cepted, and honourahly fulfilled by those who sent the envoy. 
Were such a })romise givcm, and, on the strength of it, territory 
ceded to the British GoA'ernment, the acceptaiice of the cession 
would he deemed by the Malay the acceptance of the promise, 
if nothing were then .said or written to him, to the elf'ect that 
his demand could not be comfdied with. If, after iive years' 
occupation of such ceded territory, a treaty were ('oncluded, 
though that treaty did not coiitaiji the fullilmeiit of the 
promis(‘, the Malay would not consider that the British Govern¬ 
ment was thereby release<l from performing an engagement, 
on the faith of which the occupation had taken place. J f such 
a treaty were then, or afterwards, styled “ })reliininary,” and 
it were neevssary to obtain sanction from a distant Government 
to important provisions, it is probably the Malay would be told 
that this particular recjuest of his was still under consideration, 
and that when instruction.s were received from that high and 
distant authority, a further and pernianent treaty would be 
concluded with him. Tnder these circumstances a Malay Kaja, 
dealing with British ollicers, would accept their advice, liastly, 
if the British having been in occupation of a stro’ig position 
for five years, as the friends of a ^lalay Kaja, proposed to con¬ 
clude with him a treaty which was not all, or anything, that be 
could have hoped for, it is difiicult to see what the Malay would 
gain by refusal.” (”'*) 

The Company could have saved Kedah from- the terrible 
fate which overtook it in 1821 at the hands of Siam by granting the 
Sultan *‘two companies of Sepoys with four six-pounder field- 
gun8.”(®^) So timid and worthless were the Siamese troops that 
even this would probably not have been necessary: little else than 
the name of the Company will be wanted.” This was Light’s 
opinion in 1787, and it was fully endorsed by Crawford and Burney 
in the Reports on their embassies to Siam in 1821-26.Swet¬ 
tenham is fully in agreement with them: 

(93) Swettenham, British Malaya,” 4C-47. 

(94) Ibid,, 44. 

(96) Ibid., 43. 

(96) v. chapter on ”Anglo-Siameee Relations.” 
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Kedah was safe as lon^? as Siam and Ava believed that 
an attack on Kedah might involve a trial of conclusions with 
the Britisli; l)ut when it w'as publicly given out, that the assis- 

tan(je for wliich Penang had been ced(‘d-Avould not, in fact, 

1)6 given, then the fate of Kedah b(*came a mere question of 
time. The ( ause... . was the cowardice of the East India 
Ponipany, ending in a breach of faith whic^h sullied the British 
name and weakened its inthienc(‘ with Jlalays for very many 
years.’’(”^) 

During these years from 1780 to 1800 tlie population and trade 
of Peiiang were rapidly increa.^ing. Almost from the moment of its 
foundation immigrants began to settle th(*re, and a flourishing trade 
sprang uj). This seems to be traceable to tliree princi}>al causes— 
the remarkable energy with whicii Liglit ])uslied forward the 
^levelopment of the settlement, the great trust the natives had in 
him, and the system of free trade which prevailed until 1802. 

The i)olicy of free trade was established by Acting (lOvornor-Geiieral 
MacPherson when Pcuiajig was founded, to foster a rapid develop¬ 
ment of its comnier(*(% and it was only abandoned in 1801 on the 
insistent demands of the Directors that customs duties should be 
levied to produce a revenue equal to the exiienditure.(‘*”) Light 
M-as strongly in favour of free trade, and def(*nded it in many 
<les])atches, pointing out the success wliich had attended it.(^®®) 
Light and Sir John MacPherson des<‘rve a share in the credit which 
has hwm giveii to Baffles as the founder of free tradt* in Malaya. 

Within two years after the o(*cupatioii of I’fuiang its population 
numbered about 1,000 .^Hiring the following years it steadily 
increased, until by 1804 it had grown to 12,000.(’’^-) The census 
returns are often iiu'onifilete, but a study of the* available eviden(*e 
reveals the name general tendencies at work as in the later history 
of IVnang. From the very beginning, the bulk of the j)Opnlation 
was Asiatic, the majority beijig Malays. Next in point of numbers 
came Indians, then Chinese, and finally a varying number of half 
the races from Burma to Celebes. The Eurojieans W(‘re very few, 
but as in Singa]>on^, they wuwe the mainspring of the develojiment 
of the island. Almost all the important merchants were British, 
while the artisans, many of the small traders, and the great majority 
of the agriculturists, were Asiatics. Both Europeans and natives 

(97) 8wetteiihnm, **British Malaya,^’ 37, 45-46. Tho subsequent 
History of Kedah is given in the chapter on **Anglo-Siamese Relations." 

(98) Wright and Reid, "Malay Peninsula," 84-8.5. 8. 8. R., 179. 
Nov. 12, J8C5. Leith, "Prince of Wales Island," 39. J. I. A., IV. 25, 
Low. 

(t9) Ibid., 633-34. S. 8. R., 3 Aug. 25, 1788. Ibid., 186: April 18, 
1805. Bengal Public Consultations, Range 5, Vol. 11, March 15, 1800: and 
Vol. 13, July 10, 1800. 

(100) e. g. 8. 8. R., 5: Dec. 7, 1792. 8. 8. R,, Vol. 3: June 20,1788: 
8wettenham, "British Malaya," 54-56. 

(101) 8. 8. R., Vol. 3. 

(102) Ibid., 3, 5 and 6, Leith, "Prince of Wales Island," 29. 
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were nei^essary for tlie growth of Penang^H trade*. Without the 
British coininone would have developtMl mudi uiore slowly, in facd 
the town would never have existed; but without Asiatie assistance 
the growth of trade would have heeii cripjded, while agriculture 
would hardly have existed at all. 

Of all the native races the most valuable, though not; the most 
numerous, Avere the Chinese. The role they ])layed in the early 
years of Penang was a reniarkahle forecast of the part whicli they 
later took in the development of British Malaya. Looking back 
over the history of the last hundred and forty years, it seems pro¬ 
phetic that by 1788 the number of Chinese had grown from nothing 
to over two-'tifths of the total ]K)pulation. (^^’•*) One of the most 
striking phenomena in the history of British Malaya has been the 
great attraction which the justice and security of British rule has 
liad for the Chinese, and the way in which tlie growth of British 
t(*rritory in the Peninsula and Borneo has lje(‘ii followed by a rapid 
inllux of Chinese into ( ountries where })reviousIy few of them had 
dared to venture.It was also eharaeteristie that by 1794 they 
were already regarded hy the government as the ^^most valuable’’ 
]mrt of tile native population, liecause (»f their docility, industry 
and initiative. 

The most vivid d(‘Scription of the diverse and kaleidoscopic 
(haracter of the population is found in a letter of Dickens, the 
Magistrate, written to the Lieutenant-Gov(‘rnor of Penang on June 
1 , 180:<?. 

“ The greater j)art of this eommunity are hut sojourners 
for a time, so that the population of the island is continually 
shifting as to the individual members of wliom it is composed ; 
this population includes British subjects, foreigners, l)oth 
Europeans and AmericaiLs, [KK>ph* of colour originally de¬ 
scended from European fathers and Asiatic mothers, Ar¬ 
menians, Parsecs^ Arabs, (’hiHdiars (Indians), Malays from tlie 
Malay I’eninsula, Sumatra, and the Eastern Islands, Buggeses 
from Borneo, Celebes and other islands in the China Seas, 
Burmans from Pegu, Siamese, Javanese, Chinese, with Mussul- 
mcn and Hindoos from the Comimny’s territories in 

India.” 

The development of trade was as rapid as the increa.se in 
population. In 1786 it was non-existent, the island being an almost 
uninhabited jungle; but by 1789 the total value of imports and 
exports was Spanish $853,592. By about 1804 the total value 

( 108 ) s. 8. K., 3. 

(104) V. chapter on the Cliincse in the Straits Settlements. 

(106) S. 8. H., 6. Leith, ‘‘Prince of Wales TsIjuu1,»» 25-20, and 65. 
S. 8, R., 81 (Appendix), Farquhar’s Report of 1805. 

(106) J, I. A., V, 297. 

(107) S. S. R., 3. 
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was $1,418,200.(^^®) This amount does not seem impressive when 
<‘Oinparecl with the phenomenal ^roMi:h of Singapore; but the latter 
ns will be shown, was unique in the Archipelago. 

Analysis of the trade returns shows tliat Penang though to 
a less degree than Singapore, owed its prosperity largely to its 
transit trade. The manufacturers of Great Britain and India were 
brought to it for distribution througljout the East Indian Islands, 
while the products of the Archipelago were collected there for 
transmission to India, China, and the rnited Kingdom. The prin- 
v*ij)al imports from Britain and India w(‘re o})ium and piece goods 
(woollen, cotton, and silk (doths), steel, gini}»owder, iron and china- 
Avare. These Avere sold at Penang for th(» typical products of the 
Arcdiipelago or, to use the term frequently ap})lie(l to them in the 
Eecords, Straits Produce, e.g. rice, tin, spices, rattans, gold-dust, 
ivory, ebony, and pepi>er. The gn^ater part of these commodities 
<*ame from the eonntrics lying near Penang, and especially Burma, 
the Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra, (hving to I’enang’s position 
on tlie western edge of the Archipelago its trade with the islands to 
the East of Sumatra and the Peninsula was comparatively small. 
A large and increasingly important ])art of the commerce of Penang 
Avas carried on by native merchants, Avho collected the Straits 
Produce, ajid sold it in Penang, buying in excliange British and 
I n (1 ia J 1 1 n an u f act u res. (^ ) 

Soon after the oc(*upation of Penang attenij^ts were made to 
ijitroduce the groAvth of spices, so that the CVmipany might no longer 
he dependent on the supplies obtained from the Dutch possessions. 
Eighths attempts to <‘ultivate cloves, nutmeg and (tinnamon failed, 
l)ut he introduced the growth of pepper, which was eventually to 
become of consid<‘rahle importance. It is interesting to note that 
the lirst man to engage in it was a (’hinese, Avho introduced pepper 
jdants from Achin with money adA'aiiced to him by Jnght.c^^®) 
When Holland entered the war against Great Britain as an all}’' of 
the French Ih^public the Directors seized the oj)portunity for which 
they had long been looking. It was no longer necessary to respect 
Dutch susceptibilities, and in 1796 and subsequent years agents of 
the '(^ompany were sent to the Moluccas to secure pepper, clove, 
nutmeg and other spice plants. Many thousands of seedlings were 
sent to Penang. At first they throve, and about 1803 it seemed 
that the island would soon become a rival of the Moluccas, 
Unfortunately this early success was soon followed by failure, and 

(108) Leith, '‘Prince of Wales Island,'' 57-59. 

(109) S. a R., 1; Kyd's Report of 1795. Boulger, "Raffles," 270-71. 
Ibid., 5: April 5, 1793. Leith, "Prince of Wales Island," 57-59. 

(110) S. S. R., 3: March 14, 1788. Danvers, "Indian Records," I, i, 
112. J. L A. V. 165, 

(111) Leith. "Prince of Wales Island,^' 30, 45. Bengal Public 
ionsultations, Range V, Vols. and 14. "Essays on Indo-China," Ser, 
3, Vol. I, p. 33. 
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it was not until aliout 1825 that the cultivation of ^^pices re¬ 
vived. 

No sketch of the early history of Penang would be complete 
which (lid not refer to the very serious problem that arose owing 
to the absence until 1807 of any legally established courts or code of 
law. In 1788 and 1704 the Supreme Government drew up a few 
general ruh's as to the mode of trial and character of piinislini(U)ts 
to be inflicted at Penang, but did not feel itself at liberty to do 
more without the autliorization of the Directors. These regii- 

lations remained the law of the island until 1807, and owing to 
their defects actually inij)eded the administration of justi(‘e.(’^^) 
They were very vague as to the code of law to he administered and 
the sentences to he imposed, they left far too mucli to the discretion 
of the Superintendent of Penang, and tliey made British subjects 
practi(ially independent of liis jurisdiction. 

IVtty civil cases were triced by the (‘aptains of (liiiiese, Malays, 
and diulias (i.e. Tamils). These were ])rominent natives ap- 
pnintcMl by the Penang (iovenmieiit to assist it in maintaining law 
iind order amongst their own (‘ountrvmen. ^[ore important civil 
and criminal eases were tried by the .Vssistants of tlie Super¬ 
intendent or, to give him the title introduced about 1800, the 
Lieufeuaiit-Governor of Penang. The most serious charges, civil 
and criminal, were tried by the Suporiiitendent, who had also a 
right to revise any sentence passed by liis suhordiiiates. Until the 
arrival of Dickens, a Galcaitta barrister and an uncle of the 
novelist, who was sent as magistrate in 1800, the judges were not 
trained lawyers.(“‘'’‘) 

Neither English Pivil nor Criminal Law was in force. In 
criminal cases the magistrates punished (Time in a rough and ready 
fashion by acting in accordance with the dictates of their own com¬ 
mon-sense, assisted by the very vague Kegulations of 1794. The 
usual penalties were imprisonment, moderate flogging, and banish¬ 
ment from tlie island. Gonvicted native murderers were imprisoned 
})eiiding the decision of the Bengal Government as to their sentences. 
In cVii cases as many systems of law were in force as there were 
nationalities in the Island ; and all those laws again were probably 
tempered or modified by that law of nature, or that natural justice 
which appears to have been the chief guide of the European magis¬ 
trate who constituted the Court of Appeal... .In the midst of all 
this confusion this much, and this much only, seems to be clear, 
that so far from the law of England being in force as the law of 
the land, its most general and elementary principles were not.... 

(112) For subseciuont history of the spice cultivation v. chapter on 
Trade and Agriculture. 

(113) S. 8. R., 3, 6, Aug. 1, 1794. 

(114) J. T. A., V, £94-300* 

(115) S. 8. B„ VI: Aug. 1, 1794. Bengal Public C’onsultatioiis 
Range 4, Vol. 46: Dec. 19, 1796, J. I. A. V, 106, 166-67, 292. J.LA., 
New Series, IV, 33. 
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enforoe(3.’^(”®) A report of Dickens, written to the Governor- 
General in 1803, ])ointe(l out the grave iiiconvenienees caused by 
the indefinite (*haraeter of the law. After destTjbing how Penang 
was governed arbitrarily, and not by fixed laws/^ lie continued: 

The law of nature is the only law declaring crimes and 
respecting property which... .exists at Prince of Wales Island 

_But as the law of nature gives me no prece[)ts concerning 

the rights of... .succession or inheritance.... or concerning 
many other things which are the subject of positive law, 1 have 
often been much embarrassed in the execution of my duty and 
judge.... ; and many cases tliere are in whicth I am utterly 

unable to exercise jurisdiction-The cultivation of the islancl, 

the increase of its commerce and of its ])o])ulation, has made 
it necessary that fixed laws of property, as well as laws declar¬ 
ing what acts are crinn^ should he promulgated by due 
authorit3'.”(^^‘) 

The most serious defect of the Begulations of 1T94 however was 
that it left Eurojieans almost exempt from any jurisdiction, except 
for murder and other crimes of enormity.^’ In these cases they 
were sent to be tried in the Bengal courts. 0*®) The result of this 
immunity, as Lieutenant-Governor Leith pointed out in 1804, was 
that they took advantage of it to commit many nefarious actions, 
prineipaily against the natives, who had no legal redress against 
them.(“‘’) The same complaint is found in a despatch to the 
Directors written in 1805 by the Penang Council soon after the 
establishment of the Presidency. The more turbulent European 
remains on the island free from all restraint, with the power of 
committing every act of injustice and irregularity towards his 
neighbour and the most peaceable native*, having set at defiance all 
authority as not legally established on the island.^^ Unless radical 
reforms were introduced we venture to predict that the prosperity 
of this settlement cannot be permanent. It will be deserted by all 
orderly, and will bcH*ome an asylum for the flagitious and the 
enemies of government and law.”(^^®) 

Many similar despatches were sent, and finally in 1807 the 
Directors obtained parliamentary authorisation for th'' establish¬ 
ment of a Becorder^s Court; at Penang. The law which was thus in¬ 
troduced was for both civil and criminal cases the law of England 
as it existed in 1807. The ch^irter of justice directed that especially 

(116) J. I. A. N. 8., IV, 31-33. Judgment delivered in ISSS* by Sir 
P.B. "Maxwell, Cliief .Justiee of the Straits Settlements, in “Regina vs, 
Willaiis. “ A very valuable and detailed account of the legal history of the 
Straits Settlements. S. S. R., Vols, 3, 5 and 6: Jan. 25, 1794, Light to 
Bengal Government. 

(117) J. I. A. N. S., IV, 32..34, quoted by Maxwell. 

(118) B.S.R., 6; Aug. 1, 1794. B. Pub., Range 5, Vol. 11; March 
15, 1800. J. I. A. N. S., IV, 31-32, Maxwell. 

(119) Leith, “Prince of Wales Island,35-36. 

(120) 8. 8.R., 179; 12, 1875, 
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ill the furm of procedure of the Court, native religions and usages 
should be consulted so far as these were com{)atible with the spirit 
of English law.(^“^) 

With the year 1805 Penang entered on a ne\y ])]iase of its 
]iistor 3 \ The isla])d was then at the height of its glorv: never 
before or since was such a brilliant future hoped from it. Penang 
was to be the long sought naval base* in the Ea,stern Seas; it was to 
produce, fabulous yields of spices; it wfis to become one of the 
greatest trade marts of Furtliest Asia.(*“®) With high hopes the 
l)irecti)rs raised it to t])e ])roud rank of a Presidency, the Fourth 
J’resideney of Pidia; and almost at once disillusion began. 

The causes are not far to seek.(^--^) An undue depreciation 
bad becji followed by an exaggerated over-estimate of the possibilities 
of Penang. The first great disai)j)ointment was the discovery that 
it was not suitable for the }>roposed naval base. Tlie harbour was 
<‘xcellent, ])iit closer investigation showed tliat it was nol practicable 
to construct dockyards. Moreover the trees on the island were 
found to he unsuitable for shij)building, and no good timber was to 
1)6 had nearer than Uiirma. Jn 181^^ the plan ito make Penang a 
naval base was finally ahandojicd. 

The second great disappointment was the failure of the settle¬ 
ment to hec'ome a great tradii)g-(*entre for the East Indian Islands. 
(V)mmerce iiiereased until 1810, but thereafter remained practically 
stationary until 1819. Soon afterwartls it began to decline from 
the (ompetition of its new rival. Singapore. Tliis was a necessary 
I'onsequence of Fenang’s [»osition on the western edge of tlie Archi- 
j>clago. Native traders greatly apj)rcciatcd its low duties and free¬ 
dom from irksome regulation, ])ut for tln‘ great majoritj this 
attraction was iiot strong enough to induce tliem to sail several 
hundred miles out of their way through the pirate-infested waters 
of the KStraits of Malacca wlien other, tl)ougli from tlie point of 
customs duties, less attractive ports were closer at hand. As in the 
early days of its history, the trade of P(‘nang continued to be mainly 
with the countries in its vicinity, such as Burma, the West Coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra. Since the Compauv was un¬ 
alterably o}>poscd to extending its em])ire in the Straits, it was 
impossible for trade with the Peninsula to devel(>{) as it did after 
Creat Britain began to bring the Malay States under her control in 
1874. Finally, the spice cultivation, after its initial suceCvSS became 
almost a total failure for nnuiy years. 

(T2I) J. r. A. N. S., IV, 35-43, Maxwoll. 

(122) as. K., 180: April 38, 1805. Director's Despatch to Pemnip: 
■C'ouncil. 

(123) The history of the Penang Presidency, so far as it concerns the 
period after 3824, is given in greater detail in the chapters on Anglo-Sianie^e 
Kelations, Trade and Agriculture, and the Civil Service. 

(124) 8. 8. R., 179; Nov. 12, 1805. J. 1. A., IV, 14, 17; VI, 521-44, 
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Last and greatest disappointment Penang proved to be a 
drain upon the Indian Treasury. Before 1805 the expenses always 
exeeedtd tlie revenue, and after that date the annual deficit became 
much larger. Tlie principal reason for this appears to have been 
the greatly increased number of well-paid officials who were sent to 
Penang after the establishment of the Presidency in 1805. 
Attempts were made to remedy tlie situation by increasing the 
customs duties but in spite of this tlie annual deficit grew steadily 
larger. 

As in the case of Bencoolen, the Directors came to look more 
and more coldly uf)on a scttienient from whicli they reaped nothing 
but a heavy ani.ual loss. They re]>eatedly sent orders to die Penang 
Council to reduce expenditure; but despite fervent promises of 
economy the yearly deficit iiicreas(‘d. During the last ten years 
of the Presidency, from about 1820 to 1830, the Council seem to 
have spieiit mut*h of their time and ingenuity in trying to convince 
the Directors how economical they really were, and how absolutely 
indispensable was every item of their expenditure. The Directors 
for their jiart replied by further exhortations, and cold and scejitical 
questioning of the necessity of each new call upon their 
treasury. Finally their patience liecame exhaust(‘d, and in 

1830 they tried to gain an approximation to their desires by abolish¬ 
ing the Presidency and cutting down the staff of officials to a frac¬ 
tion of their former number. The Straits Settlements—fur in 1826 
Malacc(ta and Singapore liad beem placed under the control of 
IVnaiig—became a Residency subje(*t to Bengal, and the Fiastern 
IVesideney ceased to exist. 

(125) S. 8. R., 186: April 18, ISfUL 

(126) a 8,R., 179; Nov. 12, 1805. J. T. A., IV, 25. 

(127) S. S. K., 1820-H0, passim. There is hardly a volume which has 
not some reference to the subject, and in many it forms a large part of the 
contents. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


Singapore—1819-1826. 

Lord Fisher remarks in his ^leniories ” tliat the three 
csseiitial qualities of a ^n*eat uaval ollieer are imagination, audaeity, 
and the genius to disobey orders at the right moment. Without 
the imagination and audacity to frame conceptions ii])on the grand 
scale, and the strength of mind to carry tliem o‘ut in the face of his 
Admiral’s veto, as Nelson did at Copenhagen, mere common-sense 
or skill in his ])rofession will not make a seaman of the first rank. 
The same test holds good of statesmen, and es|»ecially perhaps of the 
governors of the oviTseas Empire.. Nowhere can there \h} found a 
case more in j)oint than the career of 8ir Stamford Rattles in tlie 
East Indian Islands during the years from 1H1(> to 18‘M. Had it 
not been for his determined disobedience to orders in all human 
probability the JIalay Peninsula would to-day be a Dutch colony. 

The career of Sir Stamford Raffles is one of the most remark¬ 
able in British (’olonial History. He first came into })roininenco 
in 1808 when as the ohscun* Assistant-Secretary of the Penang 
IVesidtMK'y he induced the Supreme Covenunent and tlie Directors 
to reverse their ]K)li{‘v towanls Maho'ca. His o[)portunity (?iime to 
him in this wise. Malacca had been in British hands since 1T95, 
hut the Company was afraid that some day it might be returned to 
the Dutch, sin(*e it was only held in trust for the exiled Stadtholder 
of the Netherlands until his rebellious subjects should restore him 
to his throne. In that (*ase it might he a .s.Tious rival to Penang, 
since it was 240 miles nearer to the centre of the Archipelago. 
A<*tfng on the advii-e of the Penang f.'ouncil, the Supn'ine (rovern- 
ment and the. Dire('tors ha<l determined to destroy the fortifications 
and divert the trade of Malac'ca to Penaiig. T)u‘y hoped to reduce 
it to an uninhabited jungle, so that it would be useless to Holland 
should she ever recover it.(D 180T the fortifications which had 
been built by the Portuguese and were said to be the strongest in 
the East Indian Islands, were comjdetely destroyed with the ex¬ 
ception of a single gate, and great efforts were made to induce tlje 
population to migrate to Penang. This they obstinately refused to 
do.(“) Jn 1808 Raffles went to Malacca for tlie recovery of his 
health, and saw the folly of the British policy. He drew up a 
mast;erly report in which he pointed out that it was impossible 
either to persuade the inhabitants to leave, or to divert wlnt was 
left of Malacca’s trade to Penang. If the site were abandoned ))y 

(1) 8. a H,, ISO; April 18, 1805. Egerton. Kaffics’* 20 21. 

(2) Ncwbold, **Straits Malacca,*' 1, 120-27. 
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ihe British, it would 4>oon he reoccupied by some native ruler and 
eventually by a European j)Owor, because of the great strategic value 
of its }>osition. Hence sooikt or later Malacca would be re¬ 
established as a rival port to Penang, but with the vital difference 
that it would no longer be under British control. Baffles therefore^ 
urged tliat Malac(^a should be retained until we are actually 
obliged to give it up.”(^) So impressed were the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment and the Directors by this report that they gave orders that 
the attempt to destroy Malacca should be ahandoncHl.(D 

Baffles^ action has also another and a far more im})ortant result* 
TJie Governor-General of India, Lord Minto, was much impressed 
by the report, and decided that the young Assistant-Secretary was 
a man from whom great things were to be ex|)ected. Two years 
later, in 1810, Minto appointed him his Agent to the Malay States, 
to prepare the way for the expedition which coiHpiered Java from 
the Dutch and French. (°) 

In 1811, at the age of thirty, he was appointed Lieutenant^ 
Governor of Java.(’‘') Li four years the obscure official had be¬ 
come the protege of the Governor-General, and the ruler of a much 
more important island than Ihmang. Ills meteoric rise gained the 
undying hatred of his former colleagues at Penang, and in 1819 
their jealousy led thorn to do •evervihing in their power to prevent 
the establishment of Singapore. 

Baffles’ government of Java. whi(*li lasted from the 18tli 
September 1811 to the 11th March 181G established his reputatioJi 
as a great administrator. Indirectly it affected British Malaya, 
since it hrouglit them into disfavour with the Supreme Government 
and tlH‘ Directors. From the very beginning it was uncertain 
wliether Java miglit not he restored to Holland. The policy whicli 
Baffles pursued with the strong approval of his j)atroii is best 
expressed in the words of Lord Minto liimself;—^MVhile wc are 
liere let us do as much good as we can.”(‘) In live years Baffles 
attempted to |)errorin the impossildc task of sweeping away the 
abuses ami iiijustii-es of cejituries of native and Dutch misrule. 
Opinions differ as to the wisdom of his jireeipitancy and the 
measure of his su<*('ess. Perhaps the best testimony to his wisdom 
is to l)e found in the conduct of tlie Dutch themselves. Despite 
their hatred of Baffles, they have adopted most of his plans, al¬ 
though it took three generations to carry out the reforms whicli he 
initiated. While very beneficial to the Javanese, Baffles^ 
governorship hrouglit mucdi trouble upon his own head. As long as 
Lord Minto lived Baffles could count upon his cordial support; 

(3) Egerton, ‘‘Raffles,^' 6, Koulgor, ^'Raffles.'' (13-75. 

(4) ll)id., 75-76. 

(5) Egerton, ‘‘Baffles,” 25-37. 

(6) Ibid., 58. 

(7) Ibid., 59. 

(8) Ibid., 50-130. Boulger, “Raffles,” 84-245: Day, “Dutch in 
Java,” 167-202. 
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but unfortunately ha died in 1813, and the new Governor-General, 
Lord Moira (afterwards thi‘ Marquis of Hastings), was hostile to 
liim until 1818.(") False charges were also brought against Eaffles 
by General Gillespie, who commanded the troops in Java, and lie 
was under a cloud until they were disproved in 1817.While 
however the Dire<jtors were at last convinced of the honesty of his 
<'onduct many of them were far from satisfied as to its wisdom. 
Kaifles M*as animated by a burning zeal for reform which refused 
to be governed by considerations of profit and loss, and ihe Hupienie 
fiovernment and the Directors frequently censured him becausti 
of the heavy d(‘mands whicli his Javan reforms made upon tlie 
Indian treasury. Hence while they cleared liis (‘liaracter in 1817 
from all imputations of dishonesty, they reser\’ed their opinion as 
lo the wisdom of his actions.(**) 

Baffles' very strong dislike of the Dutch also brought him into 
disfavour. Throughout his care<*r in the East this was one of tlic 
guiding motives of his f)olicy, and as Governor of Java he tried to 
build up a Britisli Hast Indian Empire. He was animated partly 
by the d(‘sire to save the natives from again suifering the cruelties 
of Dutch rule ,and also by bis realization of the great wealth which 
the Archi}Kdago would ultimately bring to Britain. Unfortunately 
Baffles’ i)roject (‘ullod for immediate and heavy ex])enditure. In 
tlie early nineteenth century few men liad liis vast knowledge of tl)e 
infinite possibilities of the Hast Indian Islands, and Ihe Directors 
were (piite unconvinced by bis arguments.. They saw only the 
immediate expense, and had no desire whatever to have an empire 
thrust upon them. From l<»ng experienct' of Baffles’ masterful 
tactic's however they were uneasily a wan* that any mail from India 
might intorm them that be bad carrital out some daring cou]),” 
and |)rcsentcd them with a Tno>it unwelcome “ fait ac*com})li.” Tl)e 
Cabinet was t*qually oj)posed to any extension of British ])Owei- in 
the Archipelago. It must hi* admitted that IhilTles was a most 
inconvenient servant for a coimnereial corporation and a govem- 
nient wliich only desired to. maintain the ‘‘status quo” in the 
East Indian Islam]s.(*-) 

When Java was restored to Holland in 1816 Raffles visited 
Fngland, and tried to convinee the Direetors that the Dutch would 
revive their former policy of monopolizing the trade of the Archi¬ 
pelago. He was only i)artially successful, but they confirmed his 
appointment as Resident of Beneoolen, which Miiito had given him 
several years before, in case Java .should he restored io Holland. 
They also raised his rank from that of Besident to Iheutenant- 
Governor, ajid instructed him to watch and report on the conduct of 
the Dutch. His despatches were to be sent to the Directors in 

(9) Kgerton, 106, 124: Boulger, **Raffles.^’ 203-4. 

(10) Egerton, '‘Raffles," 115-17, 125. 

(11) Egerton, ' ‘ Raffles, " 135-17,125. 

(12) Ibid., 40-44, 63-64, 118-20, 124-25, 138-39, Roulger, “Raffles," 
89-92, 155-56. 
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I'orson instead of going first to the Supreme Government, the usual 
official channel. Baftles may therefore well Kave supposed that his 
position was more than that of a mere commercial agent: but it 
seems scarcely doubtful that his sanguine nature attached undue 
importance to encouraging words s|)oken in jirivate conversation. 
31 e considered and indeed descrilied himself as ‘‘ Representative of 
the British Government in the Eastern Seas/^ a title whicli the 
Directors regarded as an unwarranted assumption of authority. (’*) 

From the point of view of British intiTest.s, the situation which 
confronted Baffles on his arrival at Bencoolen in 1818 was very 
serious. At the Congress of Vienna Great Britain had restored to 
Ifolhuid all her former possessions in tlic Eastern Archipelago; and 
the Dutch Government lo.st no time in re-establishing its authority. 
The bankrupt Xeth(‘rlands East India Company had been re])laced 
by the Government of Holland, wliich could command far 
greater resources tliaii tlie Comjiany had possessed in the later part 
of ifs existence. The object of Holland was to re-establisli her 
former supremacy in the Archipelago, and to recover tlie monofioly 
of its commerce. An essential part of this policy was that the 
flourishing British trade which had grown up with the East Indian 
Islands must be confined to the Dutch ca])ital of Batavia, where it 
would be easy to restrict it to such limits as Holland might think 
desirable. All other ];orts in the islands must be closed to all save 
Dutch shi])s, and the British must be prevented from establishing 
any more settlements in the Archij)e]ago. ]n fact, so far as it ivas 
])ossible, Holland wuslicd to restore the conditions of the seventeenth 
century. It xvas of ( oursc im])Ossihle to use the old methods of open 
force, for times had changed, and Holland no longer dared to pursue 
the policy by w’liicli she had ex|>elled the Fnglisli in the days of the 
Massacre of Amboyna. It was not through her ow^ri strength that 
slie had recovered her empire, hut solely because it suited British 
j)oliey to restore it. At the ('ongress of Vienna one of Castlereagh’g 
])riiieipal objec'ts had been to make Holland powerful enough to act 
as a barrier against a possible renewal by France of her attempts to 
secure the Rhine frontier. With the border states of the German 
(Confederation Holland was Eurojw^s first lire of defence against 
another outbreak of “Revolutionary madness”. To secure this end 
was even more important for Britain than for the other Great 
Rowers, because of her age-old policy that the Low Countries must 
be held by a w^eak and friendly state. Holland's East Indian empire 
was restored to her to secure her good-will, and to make her suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to resist France. Furthermore British statesmen 
failed to realize the immense value of the Archipelago. It was not 
considered wwth keeping, w^hen weighed in the balance against the 
importance of Dutch friendship in Europe. Ceylon, Cape Colony, 
and other former Dutch possessions w'hich w''ere knowm to be of value 
to British trade were retained, but the East Indian Islands were 

(Ts) Egorton, Baffles,343, 159-60. 
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restored, beeausc* they vStH-med to be of little importance. Holland 
clearly understood the situation, and laid her plans accordingly. 
An 0 {>en attein])t to expel tlie Hritisli from the Andiipelago would 
not be tolerated; but as long as she used more sul)t]e methods there 
was not much danger of interfenmce. Itatlier than drive Holland 
into the arms of France Britisli statesmen were prepared to leave 
her a fairly free hand in the Fast Indian Islands, and they wouid he 
far from jdeased with any of the Company's agents like Tlaihes, who 
by openly opposing tlie Dutch threatened to cause strained relations 
between the two nations in Europe. Tlie far fnmi disinterested 
benevolence of Britisli jiolicy was lIollaiuFs strong(‘st card, and 
during the next few years she played it w'ith gr(*at skill. 

The Duteli Government sent a largo fleet and array to Hie 
Archipelago, and reoccupi<‘d all the settlements of the Xetlierlands 
Company, in(‘ludiiig those whi(*h had been abandoned many yc'ars 
before it finally collapsed. New jiosts were also established on many 
islands wliich the Dutch liad ne\er formerly |>ossessed. The old 
treaties with native rulers, giving Holland the monopoly of their 
trade, were again enforced. There were many Sultans wlio had 
never ontercvl into such engagements with tlic Xethcrlands Ciun- 
j)any; but by more or less pea(*(*ful persuasion similar traeiies v/t‘re 
gradually secured from the majority. British shi])s were for- 
hidden to visit any iiort in the Arehi|K.‘lago except Batavia, and tlu^ 
native jiraus were ordered to pail only to Dutch settlements to 
prevent them from trading with the (’onijiany. A largt* fleet of 
pinall warships was inaint^imd to enfor(*e tliese eoomiercial 
regulations. (’■*) 

From the date of hi< arrival at Bein-eoh'n, Rafllles combatted 
the Dutch de.signs in Sumatra. He was cpiile nnsm cessful liowevi‘iy 
and only succeeded in drawing upon himself si*vere eensnros from 
the Directors and tlu? (‘a])inet.( It seemed that British trade W'ith 
the Archijadago wa< doome<l, but in 181f> the tide turned. Tlu* 
Marquis of Hastings had been hostile to Katfles during liis adniinis- 
tratioj’ of Java, kut he had gradually I e( oine convineed of Ids ability 
and integrity. In Oetol’cr 1S1«S he granted Sir 8tainford per¬ 
mission to visit Bengal and discuss the future of Bejieoolen. The 
result of this voyage was the foundation of 8ingaj)ore.(“H 

Baffles gained the favour of Hastings and converted him to his 
policy for .‘■afeguarding the interests of British trade in the 

(14) Wehstei*, ‘*('oiigr<88 cif Vi<*iitia,passim. Kgoitoii, “Raffles,’^ 
1(10. Boulger, ''Raffles.'' 91-92,*iU8-73,;i 19-20. Uifly Raffles, "Memoir/^ 
*104-7. Bariitg Could & Bampfyide "Sarawak," 42. (’. Assey, "On the 
Trade to (*hiua and the Indian Arfhii)ciago, with Observations on the 
Inseeurity of British Interests in that Quarter." Bull., in " The Pamphlet- 
eer," XTV, 518-87. Loudon, 1819. As^ey had been Scfretary to the British 
Admiiiistraticn in Java, and >vas one of Raffles' most trustetl friends 
(Boulger, "Raffles," 201, 238-89, 240). 

(15) Egerton, "Raffles," 168-68. Biulgor, "Raffles," 275 76. 

(16) Fgerton, "Raffles," 169-70. 

1925] Moyal AMatic Socieiy. 
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Archipelago. He convinced the Gov(?rnor-General that the Dutch 
^^had l)ccn actuated by a spirit of amlntion, by views of boundless 
aggrandizement and rapacity, and by a desire to obtain the power of 
monopolizing the commerce of the Eastern Archipelago, and of 
<»-\eluding the English from those advantages whicli they had long 
<‘njoyed’\The suc(*ess of this j)roject would also ^^give them 
the entire command of the only channels for the direct trade between 
China and Europe.”(^^) To defeat their aims it was decided to 
I'oncede to them their pretensions in Sumatra and the exclusive 
(‘ontrol of the Straits of Suiida, and to confine British efforts to 
obtaining a })ort at the Southern entrance to the Straits of Malacca 
For several years Raffles had advoc'ated tlie establishment of a 
settlement there, to secure ])art of the commerce of the Archipelago, 
and as a port where ships in the C'hina trade conld obtain provisions 
and make repairs. The situation was far better than that of Penang 
for trade with tlie East Indian Islands, since Prince of Wales Island 
was ‘^too far from the centre of things to he an effective, station,” 
and was ‘‘so distant from tlie ]u-in<*ipal native ports of the Archi- 
])elago, that, under the uncertainty of the passage uj> the Straits, 
hut few native vessels are induced to go there.” 

On November 20, 1818, Rallies received his Instructions, lie 
was to go tirst to Achin and establish Britisli interests there in order 
to secure the control of the Northern entrance of the Straits of 
Malacca. He was then to go on and establish a ])Ost at Rhio, since 
this af)])eared to be the most suitable position fur commanding tlie 
♦Southern entrance to the Straits, affording “the only effectual means 
of acconijilishiiig the object of securing a free ]>assage” through 
them. Raffles was appointed Goxernor-Generars Agent, and Was 
thus made iiidej)eudeut of the Government of Penang. The ]>ro- 
poswl new settlement was also to be independent of IVnang, and was 
to he (ontrolled by Raffles, as Lieutenant-Governor of J^^encoolen. 
In cojiclusion the Instructions strictly enjoined him to avoid all 
dis])utes with the Dutch, and not to attiunpt to oceu})y Rhio should 
he find on his arrival that they had already done Rhio was 

ail important native ])ort on an island in the Khio-Lingga Archi- 
jielago, at the Southern entrance to the Straits of Malacca, and not 
far distant from Singapore. It was “the principal station of the 
Arab and Bugis traders on the Western side of the Archipelago.”('‘^) 

(furiously enough, on the very day on which these Instructions 
were signed, the Dutch secured a treaty from the helpless Sultan of 
Rhio by which they obtained control of the island, The 

(17) Lady Raffles, Memoir/' 304. Minute of Lord Hastings. 1818. 

(18) Kgerton, ‘‘Raffles," 172. 

(19) Raffles ‘‘Statement of Services." 51. Lady Raffles, ‘‘Memoir," 
„ Egertoii, "Raffles," 162-63, 166, 171. Boulger, “Raffles," 270-71, 

295-96. 

(20) Ibid., 271, 298-301. Egerton, “Raffles," 172. 

(21) Ibid., 298-.301. 

(22) Egerton, “Raffles," 172-73. 
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probability of tlioir forostalliiig him liowevor had been much in 
Raffles’ miiid;(=‘^) and on December 5, doubtless at his suggestion^ 
additional instructions were issued authorizing liim, in ease the 
above contingency should have occurred, to negotiate with the 
Sultan of dohore for obtaining a site for a settlement. He was 
forbidden to do so liowever if the Dut('h advanced claims, even of 
tlie slenderest, that the Sultan was their vassal. 

Sir Stamford seems to have (‘xaggerated the amount of support 
on which he could (lei)end from the Governor-deneral. In reality 
Jjord Hastings does not seem to have decided anything niore in his 
own mind than that something must he done in the Straits, and that 
Raffles was the only man to do it. He had not given him his entire 
confidence, and he would hav(* abandoned the whole enterprise at tlu^ 
first check, if his agent had not been too prompt and too strong for 
liim. When Sir Stamford saile d from the llnghli in December 1818 
the die was cast. Me knew the hostility and vacillation of his 
superiors, and he strained (?very nerve to accomplish his task before 
tlu'V had time to countermand his orders.('-"•) How true was his 
estimate of them was shown by a despatch which Lord Hastings sent, 
after him before he had set sail. It directed him to ‘‘desist from 
every attcmjd to hu’in a British establishment in the Kasteni 
Arcliipelago’’. Fortunatidy however Baffles carried out his mission 
so quieklv tliat Singapore was occupied before the letter rcai‘h(*d 
him.(-‘’) ‘ 

Sir Stamrord arrived at INmang on I)<‘cctnbcr -H, r,nd foiiiul 
that the Dutch luul already occupied Bhio. ('olonel Bamiernian, 
the Governor of renang,was bitterly jealous of Baffles, and strongly 
urged him to give up the enterpris<‘. This he refused lo do, and 
Bann(‘rman thcTeaflcT tried by every means in ))is f)Ower to make the 
foundation of Singapore a failure. Guriously tuough bo^vever, in 
one way his hostility proved of the greatest servi(*e. Baffles’ orders 
were that he must first carry out the mission to Achin : and if this 
had been done, Hastings’ despateh forbidding tin* estahlis'nment of 
the new post would have caught u|> with him before he left Sunuura. 
Baiinerman was most insistent that the Achin mission should he 
jK).stponed t)cnding certain n*prescntations lie wished to make to the 
Su])reme Government. Baffles knew that tluTc was jio time to lose 
unless tlie Britisli were to he for(*stalled at dohore as well, and he was 
then'fore only too glad to find so excellent an excuse for j)ressing on 
with the more important part of his t*ommission. Accordingly, on 
January 19, 1819 he sailed from Penang with his little squadron of 
six vessels.(“’) 

(2H) llnil., 172. 

(24) Boulger, Ruffles," .H012. 

(25) Ibid., 297. 

(26) Egertoa. "Huffles," 1S3-84. 

(27) Ibid., 174-75. Bueklev, "Amt-dotul History of Hingapore," 
I, 26-27. 
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Nino clays later, on January 28, 1819, the ships anchored off the 
island of Singapore. Influenced by his knowledge that an impor¬ 
tant trading (*ity had existed there until its destruction some four 
liundrod and fifty years earlier. Sir Stamford had decided before he 
left ('alciitta tliat Singapore would l>e the liest site for his proposed 
sottlcincnt in case he should find on his arrival that the Dutch had 
forestalled him at Rhio.(“*^) The only inhabitants of the island 
w(‘re the Temenggong of Johore and some one hundred and fifty of 
Jiis Malay followers, wlio gained a precarious livelihood by fishing 
and oflcring an asylum to the pirates who swarmed in tlie Straits of 
31ala(‘ca. Abdullah Munshi, ji prott‘ge of Raffles who came to 
Singa}U)re a few months later, has left a very vivid and amusing 
ac'coiint of Singapore as it was in 1819:— 

^^\t tliat time no mortal dared to pass through the Straits 
of Singaj)ore, jins and satans even were afraid, for that was the 
]dac*e the jiirates made use of to sleep at and to divide their 
i)ooty. Then* also they ])ut to death their captives, and 
themsedves fought and killc'd each otlu^r in the’r quarreds on the 
division of tlie spoil....All along ‘the heaeh there were 
hundreds of luimaii skulls, some of them old, some fresh with 
the hair still ivmaining, some* with the teeth still sharj), and 
some without teeth : in fine, they wc‘re in various stage of dec*ay. 
!^fr. Farquliar ordered the in to he ccdlected and thrown into the 
sea. They were all jnit in sacks and thrown in nc- 
cor(lingly.’’(“”) 

Discovering that the Dutch had made no edaim to Singapore, 
and tliat the Temenggong was willing to allow an English settle¬ 
ment, Raflles made a Prcdirniiian' Agreement witli him on January 
ft sti})niat(Ml that the Company might establish a factory, and 
that as Jong as the* ib’itish remained and protected the Tenung- 
gong he would not c*Tit(?r into relations with any other power nor 
allow it to settle in his country. In return lie was to receive $3,000 
a. year. (•''*) 

Des[n‘te tliis treaty Raffles fedt that his legal title to Singapore 
Avas still insecure, since it came from the “ dc facto and not the 
de jure ruler of the country. That no loojihplc might be left 
for tlie Dutcdi lie decided to sen-nre a grant of the territory from the 
Sultan as ivell. The exjilanation of how there came to be two rulers 
claiming control over Singapore is to be found in the decay of the 
aiici(‘nt Empire of Johore. In the sixteenth century it liad been a 
powerful state, liut during the seventeenth and tdghteenth centuries 
its strength liad steadily dec^ayed. The Sultans had removed their 
c apital from Joliore (‘ity, in t)ie jiresent state of Johore, to Lingga, 
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They were practically puppets in the hands of their nominal 
ministers, the Kaja Mudas or governors of Rhio. The Raja Muda- 
ship was the liereditary office of the Princes of the Bugis merchant- 
})irates who liad settled on the coasts of continental Johore, but 
more (»sj)ecially in the Rhio-bingga Archipelago, during the eiglit- 
e(*nth century. The continental dominions of the Sultans con¬ 
tinued to form a nominal part of the Empire of Johore, and were 
ruled hv their great ofhcers of state, the Temenggong at Johore and 
the Bendahara at Pahang. Theondically subject to tlie Sultan, in 
fact thay had gradually become practically independent. 

Tliis was the situation when in 1810 Sultan Mahmud IT died 
leaving two sons. The elder, Hussein, was liis destined successor; 
but at the time ot his father's death he was in Pahang to marry the 
sistiT of the Bendahara. During his absence the Bugis Raja Muda 
<d‘ Rhio, Rajah Jaafar, j)er<suaded the younger son of the late 
Sultan, Alalulraliinan, to mount the throne. Hussein had been 
unable to r(*cov(‘r his rights, and had since then been living in 
poverty at Rhio. The Dutch treaty of 1818, by wliich they had 
<d>tained control of .Rhio, was a revival of the former treaty of 
vassalage whicli they had iinj»ose(l on Sultan Mahmud 11 in 178"). 
It was concluded with the younger hrotlier, Ahdulrahman, the 
facto rnl(*r of tioliore, no att(*ntion heing [aiid to tlu* elder brother 
Hussein. Moreover Rattles carefully asc(‘rtained tliat the pro« 
visions of this treaty were confined to Rhio. and that under it the 
Dutch could lay no claim to Singapore. It was certain that they 
would 0 }>jK)se tb(‘ British occujmtion of tlu* island, and equally 
evident that their ]>u]>pet, Alalulrahman. would refuse to confirm 
the TeinengirongN grant of Singafanv. Rattles wished to confront 
tlie DuR'h witJi an iiKhdVasible title in the dijdomatic contest which 
lie foresaw. In Hussein who was indisjiutaldy the lawful Sultan 
of Johore, he saw the means of obtaining what he wanted. Raffles 
saNV ch*arly that the Temenggong was the ‘‘d(‘ factoruler of 
Singapore, altbough in theory only the Sultan’s agent. M’hile 
however llussein’s jmwer was in ])ractice nil, he was the de jure 
sovereign. If the Company’s title to Singapore were based merely 
on the Teiueiiggong’s grant the Dutch might he able to overthrow 
it Oil the ground that theoretically he had no right to make the 
<*ession. But with a grant sigm*d liy both tlu^ “ de facto” and the 
de jure" sovereigns, the Company's title was legally unassailable. 
Accordingly Raffles entered into negotiations with Hussein, and had 
no dillicuity in persuading him to come to Singapore to be installed 
as the rightful Sultan of Jolufre and receive a comfortable pension 
as long as he live<l, . In return be was to give the Company the 
right to build a factory on Singapore,('*') 
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On Ff»l[)niHry 6, 1819 a treaty was signed by Baffles, Sultair 
Hussein, and the Temenggoiig. By it the (•ompany received the 
right to build a factory, while the Sultan and the Temenggong 
agreed that so long as it should be maintained they would not form 
a treaty with, nor consent to the settlement in any part of their 
territories, of any Eiiroi)e4in or American j)ower. The Company 
was to pay the Sultan a yearly pension of -$5000, and the Temeng¬ 
gong $3000, while in addition the Temenggong should receive half 
of whatever dues it might be decided to levy on native vessels. 
Furthermore, as long as the Sultan and Temenggong resided near 
the Company's factory they were to be protected; but it was 
specifically stat(‘d that tin's allianc'O did not in any way bind the 
British to interfei'e in the internal affairs of Johore, or to maintain 
the Sultanas authority by fort'C of arms.(®-) 

On the folicnvng day, February 7, Baffles left to carry out his 
mission to Achin. A state so powerful in the seventeenth century, 
that even the Dutch had to treat it with some, circumspection, had 
dudndled to a small district at the northern end of Sumatra. Even 
here th(‘ Sultans were too weak to restrain their rebellious vassals, 
who had become virtually independent. Anarchy reigned supreme^ 
and each ])etty (diief did very much Avhat seemed best in his own 
eyes. In Baffles’ opinion Achin w^as falling to piect's through the 
ptjrsonal imbecility and jmlitical weakness of the monarch ” and its 
break up was imminent.(•'•'*) Sir Stamford Mas strongly pre- 
judied ill favour of this potentate, Alaeddin Jauhar al-Alam Shah, 
M'honi he d(*scrihed as of ‘S'Btimable qualities... .though ])orhap8 
Mx^ak.” lie ap|K*ars at least to have been dissolute and imprudent. 
In 1815 Alam Shall had been dethroned by Sj^d Hussain, a wealthy 
Penang mercliaiit, mIio at once abdicated in favour of his son. The 
iioM' ruler vrm strongly sujiported by the Penang Go\wnment.(^'*) 
This was the situation M'hen Baffles returned to Achin on March 14^ 
1819, with instructions to establish friendly relations M’ith the Athi- 
nose ruler, and exclude Dutch intIueiKH*. 

He insisted that Alam Shah had learned wisdom in adversity 
and was supjiorted by the majority of his peojde. Hafiles gained 
the reluctant assent of the other Commissioner, (Japtain Coombs^ 
to the restoration of the dethroned Sultan. He Mas accordingly 
reinstated, and the usurper pensioned by the British. Raffles 
M^as c ensured 1 j\; tlie Supreme Government for the cavalier way in 
which he tre^ated his fellow-<Commissioner, while the treaty wliich 
he made Mas ratified as tlie ^^best course now to be pursued/*' 
although the only result certain to accrue from it was the ex}>en8e 
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which is at once iiicurred.^^ He was also instructed that there was 
to be no further interference. (®®) 

By the tenns of tlic treaty a perpetual defensive alliance was 
established between the Company and Aehin, and a British Agent 
was to be received at the Court. The customs duties charged on 
British imports were to l)e “ fixed and declared and no one was 
to be granted a monopoly of the produce of the state. The Sultan 
also engaged for liimself and his successors to (‘xclude the sub¬ 
jects of every other... .powder... .from a fixed residence in his 
dominion/^ and not to negotiate, or make treaties witliout the 
knowledge and consent of Britain.(®®) 

If the Company liad used the opportunities given by this 
treaty to (establish ftself in Achin, it would have (‘oiitrolled the 
northern as through Singa])ore it donunat(*d the Southern entrance 
to the Straits of Slalaeea. This was undoubiedly Eaffles^ in- 
tention.('*‘) On the other hand, liaving regard to the impotence 
of the Sultan, tin* .strong hostility of the Acliinese chiefs to fonugn 
control, and the powerful anti-I^ritish faction in the country, it 
is (juite conceivable that suih a cours(‘ might have involved the 
Company in a war like that which the Dutch had to wage for over 
thirty-three years when they attemj)te<l to conqu(‘r Achin after 
1871. As it W'as, by the orders of the Supreme (iovernmont a 
policy of non-interfereu(‘e was followed. In Fullerton, 

Covernor of Penang Pnfsidency, reportid that the treaty of 18.19 
had been a dead letter from the day it was signed,” since Sultan 
Alam Sliali never recovered his authority, liis ' inflmuice, or even 
his respect.’’ Power continued to remain in tht‘ liands of various 
chiefs 'who liad established their independimee. Full(*rton declared 
that it would be “utterly iiiipracti(*able “ to establish British 
influence in Achin, without ‘Mn plain terms... .subjugating the 
country—an alternative which it never suiti*d British policy to 
resort to.” (^®) The Sujiremc Covernmeiit agreed that Alam Shah 
had never had the power to fulfil his treaty obligations, while the 
Directors went even furtlier and deedared that they luid never 
approved of an intimate connection with that state.” (*®) 

Meanv^hile the ‘'paper war” with tlie Dutch had begun. They 
appreciated as <‘learly as Bailies the signifieanee of liis latest move, 
and left no stone nnturned tn secure the ahandonuient of Singa¬ 
pore. Naturally the Government at Batavia could not avow the 
real reason for their hostility, tJiat Sir Stamford had ruined their 
cherished scheme for monopolizing the trade of the East Tudiaii 
Islands. It was therefore decently veiled under an eniphatie 
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protest against Baffles’ slianieless violation of the sanctity of 
treaties. The Dntcli contended that their treaty witli Abdul- 
rahnian applied not only to Bhio, Imt to the whole empire of 
Johore. They docdared that Abdulrahinan was the lawful Sultan, 
while Hussein was merely an imi>ostor brought forward by Baffles 
to give a show of legality to his nefarious actions. Finally, they 
accused Sir Stamford of terrorising the Tcinenggong and Hussein 
into ceding the island.('‘®) 

Baffles replied by bringing forward much evidence to jirove 
that Hussein was lawful Sultan, and that even apart from this 
Abdulrahman was not legally the ruler, since he did not possess 
the regalia of the Sultans of dohorf*, and had never h(*cn recognised 
by tlic Tenumggong and the Bondahara. By the eustom of Johore 
his coronation was invalid. Raffles also dis]»ro\ed the charges that 
he had extorted tlic cession of the island by forco.(*^) 

Colonel BaiiiuM’inan, th(‘ Govtu-nor of Penang, siipport(*d the 
Dutch ro])rescJitations. He was actuated partly by jealousy of 
Raffles, and in part by a well-grounded fear that Singapore would 
injure tbc prospm’ity of Penang. There wen? rumours that the 
Governnumt of Batavia intended to attack Singapore and exjxd 
the Britisli by force. Farqnbar, tlu* Besidmit of Singa]>ore, ap- 
|>ealed to Banii(‘rmnii for rcinforeements. The (’olonel not only 
refused them, hut even urged Farquliar to abandon the island and 
return to Penang. Baiinerman then wrote to the tiovernor-General 
bitterly attacking Baffles, and urging that Singapore should be 
restored to the Dutch, its lawful owners.('*') If the Govcrjjor of 
Penang had lK‘eri a l)ut('h agent, h<* could not have worked more 
zealously for their cause. 

Wlien tlic protests from Batavia and Penang reached Calcutta, 
Lord Hastings was very angry with Baffles for involving the 
Company in a quarrel with Holland. ll(‘ greatly regretted the 
occupation of Singapore; luit since it was an accomplished fact he 
felt that immediate withdrawal was im})Ossihlf*. To have* with¬ 
drawn would have bo(*n to admit the validity of the Dutch claims, 
and of this he wbvS not convinc(*d. He proyioscd that tin* auattcr 
should he reffered to the home authorities for decision as to whieli 
j>owcr had the h'gal right to the island. T(» tin's the Dutch 
agreed.(’olonel Bannerman received a sharj) rebuke fronv 
Hastings for his zealous partisanship whicdi grievously surprised 
him, and resulted in the immediate despatch of tlu^ rcinrorccnicnis 
asked for by Farqubar.('‘*) 

When tlic. first news of the occupation of Singapore arrived 
in London, and the Directors and the Cabinet learned that Raffles 
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liad again iii\olvc*d them in a quarrel witli llollamh tliey heeame 
thoroughly exasperated. On August 14, 181P, the l)ireetors sent 
a despatch to Hastings denouncing Ifaffies and all his works. He 
was a mischievous agitator, always stirring up trouble with the 
Dutch, and they were inclined to consider his pivu'cedings at 
Singapore an unjust violation of Ilollaiurs claims to the island. 
Before retaining or relinquishing Singajfore however the Directors 
would await further explanations from Lord Hastings.(^“) 

Ominous as this despatch appeared, it granted th(* one thing 
which Singapore recjuired, "J'ime. To jjreserve good relations witli 
Holland the Directors and the Cabin(‘t might quite probably have 
given up an island whose commercial valiu* was uncertain, even 
though they had an incontestable legal claim to it. But, as (‘vents 
were to show, when Singaj)ore proved that it was the long-sought 
trading-centre for the East Indian Islands, they refused to sur¬ 
render it. The one danger had been that in the first llusli of tlieir 
exasperation the Directors might have ordered it to be handed 
over to the Dutch. That peril had been avoided and Singapore 
was given the opportunity to show its worth. 

From the })eginning Baffles foresaw the great future of Singa¬ 
pore, and his letters to the Supreme Hovornment and to his 
friends are an almost uncannily accurate forecast of its subsequent 
history. With an OK^ellcnt harbour, and easily defensil))e, the 
island (;ommanded tln‘ Southern entrance to the Straits of 
Malacca. In the event of war it would no longer he possible for 
Holland to clos(‘ the Straits and so d(‘stroy the trade to China. 
As a trading-ceiitre tlie situation was pnd'eralde even to that of 
Ehio, since it was closer to the trade route through the Straits. 
"Our China trade..,.and every native v<*ssel that sails through 
the Straits. ... must pass in sight of it." Henceforth British 
merchantmen would he independent of Malai‘ea for obtaining 
sheltiT and refitting, baffles also fon^saw that a v(‘ry large trade 
would he built up with the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Tmlo-diimi, 
and Ohina. Most imjjortant of all however. Britain bad at last 
seeurecl a position wliidi would give iier a largt* share in the 
commerce of the East Indian Islands. Summing uj) the vast 
signifieaiiee of his move in one sentence, Batlh^s wrote:— 

" Whether we may have the power hereafter of (‘xteiidiiig 
our stations, or be compelled to eontiue ourselves to this 
factory, the spell is broken, and one independent post under 
our flag may be sufficient to prevent the recurrence of the 
system of exclusive monopoly which tlie Duteli oiu*e exercised 
in these seas and would willingly rc-establisli." 

So long as Singapore remained free from all customs and port 
dues, it "must eventually destroy the spell of Dutch monopoly.’’ (^'*) 
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From the very l)eginiiing, Singapore amply justified Raffles^ 
confidence. One of his first actions after the oc(;upation of the 
island was to order that commerce should be free from all customs 
dues.(^’^) As a result of this, and of the great affection which the 
natives had for Sir Stamford, the population and trade increased 
at a phenomenal rate. As soon as the news of Baffles’ action 
reached Malacca, there was a veritable exodus of Malays to Singa¬ 
pore, despite the frenzied efforts of the Dutch to prevent it.(") 
Besides tl)e Malays, there soon arrived English and Scotch mer¬ 
chants, Bugis traders from Celebes, and the ubiquitous Chinese. 
By June 1819 the population already exceeded 5000, and by 
August 1820 it numbered betw'cen 10,000 and 12,000, the majority 
being Chinese.(^®) 

'J'he growth of trade was even more remarkable. On xVpril 
3, 1820 Raffles wrote that the imports and exports on native craft 
alone exceeded $4,000,000 a year.(®®) By the end of 1820 the 
Resident Farquhar reported that Singapore's trade ‘‘ already far 
exceeds wdiat Malacca could boast of during the most flourishing 
years of its long continuance in our posscssion.^X**^) Early in 
1821, the value of the imports and exports for the preceding two 
years was $8,000,000. Of this $5,000,000, were i^arried by native 
ships from China, Siam, and East Indian Islands. By 1822 the 
value of the imports and exports waa $8,568,151, and in 1823 it 
leaped to $13,268,397.(®^) A third and most convincing argument 
for the retention of Singapore waa tlie small cost of its ad¬ 
ministration. It amounted to only £12,000 to £14,000 a year, 
while tlie annual expense of Bencoolen was almost £100,000. 
Moreover by August 1820 the total (jost of the administration was 
paid for by the revenue raised at Singapore.(®®) 

The argument of phenomenal success, joined to the unwH^aried 
efforts of Raffles and his friends in England, finally won the day, 
and by tlu» autumn of 1822 it was known that Singapore would 
not be surrendered.(‘'‘*) After years of failure. Raffles had at last 
achieved a success which more than compensated for Ids previous 
failures. 

In 1822-23 Raffles came to Singapore for the second time. 
His duties as (Governor of Bencoolen prevented liim from visiting 
it more frequently, and the administration had been in the bands 
of the Resident Farquhar, under Sir Stamford’s general super- 
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intendciice. His sorvico in the East was now drawing to a close; 
the climate of Bencoolcn had wrought havoc with his health, and 
he had decided to return to England by 1824 at the latest.(®®) 
Before leaving however he wished to carry out many measures 
necessary for Singapore's prosperity. The amount of work which 
he accomplished in 1822-23 was as varied as it was colossal. 
Among the more important items were town-planning, drawing 
up rules for freedom of trade, regulations for police and general 
pw.urity, the institution of a magistracy, and the fonnation of a 
(iode of law.(®®) 

The most serious problem with which he had to deal was the 
prevailing lawlessness. The situation was miicdi the same as that 
which had existed at Penang from 1786 to 1807. There were only 
a few officials and a mere handful of police to maintain order 
amongst a population composed of half the rac ers of Eastern Asia. 
Moreover no courts or code of laws had been legally establislied. 
There were many murders, and robberies W(*re constantly com¬ 
mitted in broad daylight. In most cases Hie offenders were never 
puni8hed.(®’) 

Baffles tht»rcforc by Kegulation HI of 1823 appointed twelve' 
Magistrates who were to be nominated yearly by the Resident 
from among the jirincipal British merchants. They were to try 
minor civil and (*riininal cases under the general supervision of 
the Resident. More sc'rious offences w^ere to l)o tried bv the Resi¬ 
dent; but this court was neven* actually constituted by Raffle8.(®®) 
Tlie code of law whi(*h he dn*w up was based to some extent on 
the principles and forms of English bnv; but he directed that as 
far as possible regard sliould be paid to native customs, especially 
ill matters of religion, marriage, and inheritance. Raffles’ n'gula- 
tions were very general in form, and left large di?(Tetionary 
powers to bis Magistrates. They were to decide cases in accordance 
with tlieir <*omnion-sense, combining wdtb it the ])rinciples of 
English and native law as far as they were applicable. The 
legality of these regulations w^as later successfully challenged hy 
(.rawTurd, Raffles’ successor; although Sir Stamford himself does 
not appear to have realized that he was exceeding his powers.(®^') 
It is clear how^ever that whether legal or no, some code of this 
sort was necessary to serve as a stop-gap until siu h time as the 
Company should provide a substitute. 

In June 1823 Raffles left Singapore for the last time, and 
returned to England. He was now% as he described himself, 
little old man, all yellow' and shrivelled, with his hair pretty well 
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Llaijohod.’’ Tliree years later, in July 1826, he was dead. The 
harsh treatment of the East India Company after his retirement 
had proved too gr(‘at a shook for his enfeebled constitution, under¬ 
mined by twenty years in the Ea8t.(®®) He was buried in a 
nameless grave, of which the very site remained for many years 
unknown. I’he city which he founded is liis truest memorial, and 
it is peculiarly fitting that his statue at Singapore should bear the 
insori|,)tion:— 

“ Si monumentum qiiaeris, circums])ice.” 

After Baffles' departure Singapore was removed from the 
control of Bcmcoolen and made a dependency of the Supreme 
Government.(**^) The new Besident, wdio held office from 1823 
to 1826, was dohn Crawfurd. lie was one of ilu' most famoua 
Malayan scholars of his day. an able administrator, and a fair 
di]>lomatist. Formerly a member of the Bengal Medical Service, 
h(‘ had spent three years at JNmang as a surgeon, and had tlien 
been one of Baffles’ assistants in Java. In 1823 he had rec'cntly 
returiu‘(l from an abortive eml)assy to Siam and Cochin-China. 
As Besident of Singa])ore he showed himself to Iw a very pains¬ 
taking and ca})able official, and worked hard to promote its 
interests in ev(*ry way. He fostered agriculture, combatted ]nraey 
so far as his scanty means allowed, and grappled with the ]>rovail- 
ing JawIessn(‘S8 vvhi('h arose from the absence of legally constituted 
courts. With all his good qualities Crawfunl was not popular. 
He lacked the easy manners and courteous demeanour which had 
made Baffles and Farquhar so well-liked by both Knropc'ans and 
natives, and he was frugal to the point of ])arsimony. There is 
an amusing story told of liim that on tlie oeeasion of a banquet 
given by him to celebrate the anniversary of the foundation of 
Singapore, the party broke nj) at ten because the BesidenCs scanty 
stock of wim* was exhausted. Fnrtliermore, so far as one can 
judge from liis writings and actions, he wjus obstinate and dog¬ 
matic, and iini)ervi()us to argument once he liad made up his mind. 
Abdullah the Mnnshi, no tiieaii judge of character wrote of him: 

He was iinpati<*nt, and of a quick temper; but in what 
lie was engaged lie did slowly ami not immediately. Further, 
it (‘ould be piTceived that he was a man of good parts, clever 
and profound. Yet it was equally true that he was much 
bent down by a love for the goods of this world. His hand 
was not an open one, though he had no small opinion of 
liims(‘lf. Further, his impatience prevented liiin from listen¬ 
ing to long complaints-As sure as there was a plaint, he 

would cut it short in the mi<ldle. On tiiis account I have 
lieard that most p eople murmured and were dissatisfied, feel- 

(60) Egertoii, “Raffles/' 250-62, 

(61) Buckley, “ Bingnpore/' 1, 110-11. 
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ing that they eoiild not accept his deeision with good will, 

but by force only.” (®-) 

The two most iinportaiii questions with whicli (’rawfnrd had 
to deal were tlic negotiations for the cession of the whole island 
of Singapore, and the ])roblern of niaintaining law and order. 
Raffles treaty of 1810 as (h-awfiird pointt^l out, ‘'amounted to 
little more than a ]»erinission for the formation of a British 
factory.... There was in reality no territorial cession giving a 
legal right of legislation. Tlie only law whieh could hav(* existed 
was the Malay code. The native chief was considered to he the 
proprietor of the land, even within the hounds of the British 
factory.” (®*) The cession of the island was thus Jieeessary before 
the Company could legally set up courts of law. Furthermore, 
the Sultan and Temenggong had taken advantage of the form of 
tlie treaty to levy exactions upon native crafts coming to Singapore, 
on the ground that it was a Malay port subject to their laws. 
Many of tlieir followers wen* notorious evil-doers, but it was 
almost impossible to punish them for their frequent crimes owing 
to the protection given tlicm by the two Malay rulers. The Sultan 
and T(*mengg(mg also took sonu* ])art in the government and in 
the administration of justice, a role for which they were quite 
unfitted by their eharactor and ability.(®^) 

To deal with this situation Raffles had made a Convention 
with the Sultan and 'r(‘mcnggong on June 7, 18?3. The Siilta?i 
was to receive $1500 and Temenggong $800 a month fo** life. In 
return they gave up all right to levy dues upon native* trade and 
to act as judges, although they were still entitled to a seat when 
they chose to attend. Kiiglish law was lieiiceforth to be enforced 
with due consideration to the usages and habits of the people,” 
special respect he’ing paid to Malay law in cast*s involving religion, 
marriiige and iiih(‘ritance, when it was not contrary to “ reason, 
hnmanity and justice,” Finally, tlu* whole island of Singapore 
and the adjacent islets were declared to be “ at the entire disposal 
of the British (lovernment,” wdth the exception of land occupied 
by tlie Sultan and Temenggong.(®®) 

Although tills Convention abolished many of the unsatis¬ 
factory conditions arising from the treaty of 1810, it did not 
entirely meet the needs of the case. In the opinion of the 
Advocate General of Bengal, it failed to give an absolute cession 

(02) “Hikaiat Abdullah.*^ trans. Thomson. 208. Buckley, “Singa¬ 
pore*' J, 14'0-41, 155, Other parts of Crawfurd's career are dealt with in 
the chapters on Anglo-Siaineso Kelations, Trade and Agriculture, the Oi\’il 
Service and tjie Transfer. 

(63) C raw'furd, “ Blmbassy to Siam." 566. 

(64) Bengal Political Consultations, Range 12, V(U. 59; March 5,1824, 
No. 48. Buckley, "Singapore," I, 67-68, 160-63. Bengal Secret and 
Political Consultations, Vol. 328: March 4, 1825, No. 9, 

(65) B. Pol. Range, 123, Vol. 59; March 5, 1824, No. 52. 
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of the Bight of Sovereignty/^ although there was ^^a near approach 
to it/’ (®®) Crawfurd also pointed this out to the Supreme uovem- 
ment on January 10, 1824, and asked for permission to conclude 
a treaty which should place British sovereignty at Singapore 
heyond diBpute.(*’) On March 5, 1821 he received the required 
authorization.(®*) 

As he had anticipated, he found ^‘considerable difiicultv’^ in 
carrying out his orders. Owing to the remarkable development of 
Singapore the two Malay chiefs had prospered beyond their widest 
dreams. They fully realised the advantage of their position, and 
were determined to make as much as possible out of the surrender 
of their rights. Hence the Company was compelled to pay them far 
larger pensions than if the whole island of Singapore had been 
ceded in 1819. (®”) 

(Vawfurd’s Treaty with the Sultani ajid Temenggong was signed 
on August 2, 1824. The island of Singapore “together with the 
adjacent seas, straits and islets ” lying within a radius of ten miles 
were ceded “ in full sovereignty and property ” to the East India 
Company, its heirs and successors forever. By Article VIIT the 
Malay chiefs promised that as long as they (continued to draw tlieir 
pensions they would not form an alliance or correspond with any 
foreign power whatever, without the knowledge and consent of the 
British. Article IX guaranteed the chiefs a “ personal asylum and 
protection ” at Singapore or Penang should they ever be compelled 
to flee from tlieir own territories; but Article X made it clear that 
there was to be no offensive and defensive alliance between the 
Company and the rulers of Johore. By this section it was mntnally 
agreed that neither party should be bound to interfere in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of the other, or in any political dissensions or wars 
which might arise, or “to support each other by force of arms 
against any third party whatsoever.” By Articles XI and XJII the 
chiefs promised to do their best to suppress piracy in Johore and the 
Straits of Malacca, to “ maintain a free and unshackled trade ” in 
their dominions, and to admit British commerce on the terms oi the 
most favoured nation. 

In return the Company promised to pay to the Sultan $33,200 
and a pension for life of $1,300 a month: while the Temenggong 
was to receive $26,800 and $700 a month for life. The two chiefs 
were to he treated “with all the honours, respect and courtesy 
belonging to their rank and station, whenever they may reside at or 
visit the Island of Singapore.” By Articles VI and VII the Com¬ 
pany agreed to pay the Sultan or his heirs $20^000 and the Temeng¬ 
gong or his successors $15,000 for all their lands and houses at 
Singapore, should they at any time prefer to leave it and live in 

(66) Ibid., No. 16. 

(67) ‘'Singapore,'^ I, 160*63. 

(68) Jhid., 167. 

(69) Ibid., 160-63, 167. 
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some paii of Johore. By Article XIV all fmnious Treaties and 
Conventions were annulled, except insofar as they conferred oii the 
Compauj any right or title to the possession of Singapore and the 
adjacent islands.(’*’) 

Crawfnrd^s despatch of August 3, 1824, had several important 
comments on this treaty.In it he explained that the reason for 
the Hp|)arently unimportant ct^ssion of the islets near Singapore, was 
that they were absolutely necessary for the defence of the town, 
and ‘^towards our Rafetv from the piratical hordes that surround 
us, against whoso incursions and depredations there would be no 
indemnity if we were not in the occupation of the numerous islets 
which lie upon the immediate coast of the principal Settlemont.^^ 
Piratical praus were in tlic habit of lurking behind theses islands, 
and capturing native traders almost within sight of the harbour. 

With regard to Articles VI fI, IX and X, Crawfurd wrote that 
the Malay rulers were quite willing to hind themselves not to have 
relations with any other power. “ Their evident desire through¬ 
out " was to i)ersuade the Company to fomi an offensive and defen¬ 
sive. alliance with them. Crawfurd took great pains to word the 
treaty in such a way as to make it clear that the Company had not 
in any way undertaken to assist them in their wars. There was 
especial need for caution at this time, since the Temenggong was 
involved in hostilities with the E§ija Muda of Rhio and the Dutch, 
who were trying to seize the Carimon Islands and the present state 
of Johore on the j)lea that they belonged to Sultan Abdul- 
rahman,(^*) 

Crawfurd had a very low opinion of both Huseein and the 
Temenggong and expressed in this despatch a fervent wish that 
they and their disreputable followers would leave Singapore. Of 
this he had little hope, since they thoroughly appreciated the 
repose and security which they at present enjoy.” The unequivocal 
(H'ssion of sovereignty however had greatly simplified the problem of 
dealing with them: henceforth their followers would be as com¬ 
pletely amenahle to the laws as the rest of the population. 

With the ratification of Crawford^s treaty by the Supreme 
Covernment on March 4, 1825, the final seal of approval was set 
upon the ('ompany^s possession of Singapore. This was however 
merely a formality, since it has been shown above that as early as 
1822 it had been decided to retain the island and hi the Anglo- 
Dutch Treaty of March 1824 Holland had already withdrawn her 
objections to the British occupation. (’’) 

The second important problem with which Crawfurd had to 
deal was the abseni^e of any legally constituted courts at Singapore. 

(70) Aitchison, Treaties,'^ I, 428-31. 

(71) Bengal Secret and Political Conaultations. Vol. 328: March. 4, 
1825. No. 0. 

(72) V. Chapter on Treaty of 1824, 

(78) Ibid., 
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For two rwif^ons the Company was iiniahle to create them. In the 
first place it did not obtain the rights of sovereignty over the island 
until the Treaty of August 2, 1824, although in the opinion of the 
Advocate-General of Bengal Baffles’ Convention of 1823 was 
near approach to it,” so that henceforth English law could 
made to operate with elfect and without injustice.” Even after 
this obstacle was removed however there remained the difficulty that 
the cession of Singapore had not bt*en ratified by Parliament. This 
was not done until 1826, and hence it was only in 1827 that the 
Directors were able to establish courts of law in the settlement. (^®) 

In an imf)ortaiit trading-centre it was of course necessary that 
sonic form of law should be administered unless trade were to be 
hopelessly trammelled; and the Besideiit was therefore compelled 
to assume an authority which by law he did not possess. Every 
decision given by liim or his subordinates was technically illegal, 
and he was ()])en to prosecution in the Indian courts by anyone on 
wdiom he had ijifiicted a penalty. Granted the justice of his 
decisions, there seems no doubt that in such a case the Goveniinent 
would ha\ e jnotected him by an Act of Indemnity; but to a man of 
Crawford’s cautious disposition the situation was intolerable. 

Soon after his arrival he consulted the Beeorder of Penang on 
the legality of Baffles’ Eegulations. The judge’s opinion confirmed 
Crawford’s suspicions as to theix illegality and to rid himself of 
])art of his respojisilnlity he abolished the office of magistrate created 
by Baffles. Sinc(‘ it was plainly necessary that some kind of tribunal 
should exist, Grawfurd substituted for Baffles’ jiniiciary a Court 
of Bequests, or small debts court, presided over by bis Assistant, 
and tlie Besident’s Court. This, the ])rincipal court of Singapore, 
decided all civil and criminal cases on the general principles of 
English law,” so far as lo(*al conditions and the character and 
manners of the different classes of inhabitants ” permitted. Craw- 
furd and his Assistant acted joint judges.Trial by jur}' did 
not yet exist at Singapore, and the .procedure was very summary. 
The penalties inflicted were light fines or floggings, or imprison¬ 
ment up to six months. The only penalty for a conviction for 
murder or ])iracy was indefinite imprisonment. From this it would 
apjx^ar that while the form of the courts differed from tliat institute 
by Biaffles, the law administered in them was much the same as 
that wlii(di he had prescribed. 

As at l^enang the Europeans were the most difficult class of the 
population to control, since they were aware of the legal weakness 
of the Besident’s position, and the more turbulent took full ad- 
yantage of it. In Crawford’s despatch to the Supreme Govem- 

(71) V. Pol. Range, 123, Vol.59: March 5, 1824. No. 14 and 15. 

(7o) I Lid.. No. 15. Jbid., Vol. 65, May 21, 1824 No. 37. 

(76) Ibid., Prawfurd Embassy to 8iam.'^ 557. 

(77) J. I. A., VJII, 330-34, T.Braddell. Buckley, **Singapore,'^ 
355. Prawfiird, Embassy to Siam^^^ 557-58 
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nieiit of July 1, 182;i, he Avrote that they were at j)resent amenable 
to no authority at this place and the ill-dispow^d had it always in 
their power to set the autliority of Government at defiance, and to 
render themselves a bane to the peaceful inhabitants. There 
oxists no means whatever in civil cases of affording the natives any 
redress against them, jior in criminal <‘ases any remedy short of 
sending them for trial before the Supreme Court of ('alcutta.’^(^®) 
The harassed Resident n^-eived little helj) from the Governmejit of 
India. All that it could do was to advise him to make the natives 
pay their debts by s(*11ing their property or by occasionally im- 
])ri8oning them. Europeans however, he was recommended only to 
banish from Singapore. 

Conditions remained substantially unaltered until tlie establish¬ 
ment of the Re<*order’s Court in 382T, although Oawfurd con- 
Iriveil to make the administration of justice more effective after 
the cession of Singapore ])v his treaty of 1824. The police force, 
maintained by voluntary cojitrihutions from the ])rincipal European 
and native inhabitants, became very eflicient. About 1826 the 
leading merchants as well as the government officials were a])pointed 
Justi(M*s of the Peace, with power to try civil and criminal cases. 

On March 20, 1827, the long-souglit clmrter of justi(‘e arrayed 
and the courts existing at Singafjore were abolished. The charter 
Avas ‘‘ in all essential respects similar to that of 1807, and merely 
extended the jurisdiction of the Recorder’s (^oiirt of Penang to 
Malacca, Singapore, and all ])rcsent or future dependencies of the 
Straits Governinent. The court could hear civil, criminal and 
ecclesiastical cases, but by some unac<-ountable omission it did not 
possess Admiralty jurisdiction. Until this was grantd in 1837, all 
(ciptured }iirates had to he sent to (’alcutta for trial, Avdth the result 
that often they werv not tried at all. Tlie Recorder’s Court was 
peri})atc*tic, two sessions of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, 
and two stsssiuns of the peace being held i]i each of the three settle¬ 
ments every year. Jn the intervals the Resident Councillor of each 
settlement tried civil and minor criminal eases. Tlie judges of the 
(V)urt were tliree in number: the Recorder, a barrister appointed 
by the (h’oAvn, the Governor of the Straits Settlements, and the 
Resident (Councillor of the toAvn Avhere the assize Avas being held. 
Only one of the three was a professional lawyer, and the Iavo 
officials took precedence in rank over the Recorder. In eacli settle¬ 
ment there was also a ('Ourt of Requests, or small didits court, 
presided over by civil serA'anits ojititled •('Aunmissioners. Tlie 
Justices of the Peace continued to exist. They Avere nominated 

(78) J. 1. A.. VIJl, 330-34. T. BrinlUeJl. B. Pul). Kaiige 11, Vol. 32: 
-Jail. 13, 1825. Bucklev, **Singapore,’’ J, 163-64. 

(79) Ibid., 165. * 

(80) Oawfurd ‘‘Knibasey to Swim.” 568. 
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by the Recorder's Court, largely from the principal European in¬ 
habitants, and tried minor offences.(**^) 

A few months before the arrival of the charter Crawfurd was 
transferred to Rangoon. With his departure in 1826 the history of 
Singapore as a dependency of tlie Supreme Government came to an 
end, and it entered upon a new phase of its existence as part of the 
Penang Presidency. Only seven years after its foundation it was 
already clear that tlie island was rapidly becoming the principal 
British }K)rt in the Eastern Seas ; and more and more the history of 
the Straits S^^ttlements tended to become the story of the expansion 
of Singapore. 


(81) Ibid.,559. S. S. R., 117: Aug. 9, 1827. S. a R., 119. Bee. 27, 
1827. S. W. R., 167: Nov. 16. 1827. S. 8. R., 184: May 20; 1828. S. 8. B., 
194. Mareh 20, 1827. 
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The Angio-Dutch Treaty of 1824 . 

Lx the history of Britisli Malaya few events have been of more 
momentous importance than the Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1834, and 
few have been decided with so little attention to the importance of 
the local interests involved. By this treaty the British Cabinet 
•completed the work begun at tlie Congress of Vienna, and by further 
cessions of territory made it impossible to build up another British 
Empire in the East Indian l.slands. 

Tlie reason for this imlicy w'as largely tlie same as that whi(‘h 
had dictated the retr<K‘essiou of the DuUdi possessions in the Archi¬ 
pelago in 181.The Cal)inet wished to make sure of Holland’s 
friendship and supjKtrt in Europe. Ministers failed to realize the 
value of the territorie.s which they surrendered; and in any case 
they considered the loss was well repaid by the strengthening of 
good relations with Holland. Conditions had somewhat changed 
since 1815; the danger to be apprehended was not so much a fresh 
outbreak of “Bevolntionary Madness” in Prance as the Holy 
Alliance. The policy of the Frendi Government was becoming in¬ 
creasingly reactionary, and by 1834 it was a fully acereditcal member 
of the Tloly .Alliam!e. During the last years of Ca-stlercagh’s life 
Britain had la’cn steadily drawing away from her late allies, and at 
tlie (longri'Ks of Verona in 1833 the breach had become irrevocable. 
The events of the next few years .serv’cd to show the complete 
divergence betwani the policy of Britain and that of the great 
European monarchies.!') 

Under these cricumstancos, the ('abinet was very anxious that 
the Mendship of Holland should lie assured. However cordial the 
relations between the two governments might be in Europe, there 
was continual friction between their agents in the East, and there 
was always a danger that this might estrange the two powers in 
Europe. The foundation of Singapore for example had greatly 
angered the Dutch, and Raffies’ whole career in 1818-19 had on 
several occrasions threatened to cause trouble with Holland. British 
hostility to the Dutch in Asia was a traditional policy, dating from 
the seventeenth century. Originating in the high-handed actions 
of the Dutch Company to secure control of the trade of the Archi¬ 
pelago, it had been kept alive by the commercial rivalry of the 
two great Companies wherever they came into contact, as in 

(1) Egertott, “Baffles.” 264-66. Alison Phillips, “Confederation of 
Europe:” pp. 68-275. 
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Sumatra. The records of Beueooh n arid of the Dutch factories in 
Sumatra, for exam])h\ are full of charges and (‘ountercliarges of 
intrigues, plots, violen(*e, etc.(“) With the rt^storation of the Dutch 
East Indian Empire in 1816, and the monopolistic policy whi^h 
Holland immediately reintroduced, the dormant antagonism at 
once sprang again into life. Almost every refenmci* to the Dutch 
in the records of the Penang Presidency for the years 1818-24 shows 
that the (Vmncil regarded them with inveterate suspicion and 
hostility. The British Government decided to try HJid put an end 
to the constant friction in the East hy .settling all matters in dispute, 
and hy dividing the Dutch and English spheres of inlliience, 
that their agents would no longer come into contact. Negotiations 
were begun about the end of 1810, and although iuteiTU})ted in 1820 
by necessary reference to the blast Indies th(*y were resumed and 
successfully concluded in 1824.(-D 

The treaty was signed in London on March IT. 1824, and was 
accompanied by an o\'(hange of Notes, in ord(‘r to detrne ii'ore 
clearly certain xVrticles.(‘‘) The territorial ])rovisions were contain¬ 
ed in Articles VJII to XV. Holland eeded to FIritain all her factories 
in India, and ^^renouiu'ed all privileges and exem]>tioiis enjoyed or 
claimed in virtue of” them. In the Malay Peninsula sljc witinirew 
her objections to the occupation of Singapore, ceded to Britain the 
^^town and fort of Malacca, and all its dependencies,’’ and ejigiiged 
never to form any establishment or any part of the I’eninsula of 
Malacca (the Malay Peninsula) or to conclude any treaty with any 
native Prince, (4iief, or State therein.” For tlieir part tin* British 
ceded to Holland Beij(‘Oolen and all the (V)mpany\s possessions in 
Sumatra, and promised that no British settlement slmll be formed 
on that island, nor any Treaty conclinled by British autliority with 
any native Prima, (4iief, or State therein.” Tliey also engaged 
that they would neither make .settlements nor treaties in the (U'rinioii 
Islamic (a small group to the South Westward of Singapore), the 
Rhio-Lingga Archipelago, or on any other islands south of the 
Straits of Singapore.” All ceded territorit\‘< were to he handed over 
on March 8, 1825; and their inhabitants were to be allowed six 
years to dispose of their jiroperty and go wherever they chose with¬ 
out let or hindrance.” Arti<*le XV contained a stipulation which 
in later years becjamc* one of the main causes of the Malacca land 
problem. It provided that none of the eeded territories should be 
at any time transferred to any other Power. In case of the said 
Possessions being abandoned by one of the present Contraeiing 
Parties, the right of occupation thereof shall immediately pass to 
the other.” Article V J engaged that British and Dut('h oHicials in 
the East should be ordered not to form any new settlement on any 
of the islands in the Eastern Seas without previous authority from 

(2) Marsden, ''Memoirs of a Malayan Family,’' 81-82. 

(3) P. P. Command Paper 1771, (1854), pp. 60-61, (Vol. LXXII). 

(4) Aitchison, "Treaties,” I. 68-73, 382-85. 
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tlu‘ir r(*s{>P('tive governments iu Kurope/’ The principle underlying 
these ])rovisi()ns was that the British and Duteli spheres of 
should he separated by tlio cession of all territory lying within one 
another^ spheres, and that by a mutual self-denying ordinance 
neither power should interfere iu the area of the other. The 
British Cabinet hoped by this means to avoid dis])utes suclj as those 
for example which had arisen in .1818-lt) because of the conflicting 
claims of Baffles and the Dutch in Sumatra. 

Tli(‘. Treaty also attempted to settle the commercial rivalry. 
The general princijde underlying th(‘S(‘ Articles was that while the 
right of Holland to control in her own interests tlie trade within 
her sphen‘ was fully rec-ognised, she agre<'d to make no attempt to 
monopolise the eonimerc<‘ of the Andiipelago. Slu* also promised 
never to <liseriminate unfairly against British trade as she had often 
(lone in tin* }»ast. The two powers mutually agreed to grant each 
otln*r “mot;t favourt'd nation” tr(‘atment in India, Ceylon, and the 
Arehipelago, and laid dowji g(*neral rules as to the amount of duty 
to he eharged. Arti(‘le III was ainu^d at a very (*ommon manoeuvre 
of l)oth eountries in hamjau’ing one anotheiAs trade. treaty 

her(‘af1er made hy either with any native* power in the Eastern (S(‘as 
s]\all eojitain any article tending cither expre.-^sly or by the imposition 
of nne(pial duties to (*X(‘lude the trade of tin* other party from the 
jMjrts of such native po\ser; and that if in any treaty now existing 
on (*itln*r part any article to that etlVet has b(»en admitted such 
article shall he abrogated uj)on the conclusion of the present treaty.” 
By Ai’ticde IV both powers promis(*(l tliat they would in no case 
im])ede a free (*ommiinieation id’ tin* natives iu the Eastern 
Arch'ij)ehigo with tlie f)orts of tin* two governments respectively, or 
of the su])jects of the two gov(*rnments \\’'ith the ports belonging to 
native pow(*rs.” By Article VII the ^foliUH'as were ex])ressly ex¬ 
cluded from these provisions, aj)d Great Britain re(*ognised the 
Jtuteh right to retain the monojxdy of the trade with the Spflee 
Islands. This ('oneession was of far less iin]'ortain*(‘ tliaa it would 
havt* been two (*enturies earlit'r, Ix’cause tin* \alin* of tiu* spice trade 
with Euroj)e was miU'h less than it had hem in the seventeenth 
century. The British Note, aecompanyiug the treaty contained 
H clear d('clarati(»n of a ^<*rv important ])riueiple, for it recorded 
^^the sohunn disavowal on the part of the Xetherlaiids Government, 
of any design to aim eitlier at political su]nvniacy or at commercial 
mon()]>oly in the Eastern Archipelago.” 

1'he third snhjetd dealt with by the Treaty was Piracy. By 
Article Y the two powers hound themselves “ to concur efleetually 
in repressing it.” As will appear this agrei‘ment was more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. 

Ill the Notes which accompanied the Treaty the British and 
Dutch plenipotentiaries indulged iu the pious hope that thence¬ 
forward there would be tlie most cordial friendship and cooperation 
between the two powers iu the East. This expectation was pre- 
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mature by at least a generation. Traditional hatreds die hard, 
and 110 one can read the despaitches of Straits officials, and especially 
the Singapore iu*\vspflpers, witliout realising liow strong was the 
dislike of the Dutch. The separation of the Dutch and British 
s])heres however prevented the rise of territorial disputes, and thus 
one great cause of Iriction was removed. The Dutch commercial 
regulations however remained for many years a very sore point with 
botli officials and (tivilians in the Straits Settlements. The British 
contention was that the Dutch evaded the articles of the Treaty, 
and hampered British trade with the Ar(*hipelago wherever possible; 
The Dutch on the other hand denied the charge, and declared that 
the complaints were entirely unjust. A long and at times acri¬ 
monious c*orrespondence ensued, and continued with intervals for 
over twenty-five years. No atteni}jt is made to deal with it here, for 
to establish the rights and wrongs of the case would require a 
volume as long as the jirc\scnt. Moreover it was not merely the 
trade of Siiigajiore whiieh suffered, and tl^e inquiry would resolve 
itself into the history of the whole of British commerce with the 
East Indian Islands. All that can be said is that the despatches on 
the subject scattered through the Bengal Becords seem on the 
whole to make out a fairly strong prima facie" (‘ase for the 
British charges. Bightly or wrongly, belief in Dutch duj)licity and 
dishonesty seems to have been a cardinal article of faith with every 
British merchant in the Straits.(®) 

The commercial value of the Treaty to British commerce is 
uncertain; but on comsidering the relative value of the territorial 
cessions one returns to solid ground. Begardod purely from the 
point of view of British interests in the East Iiidiim Islands, there is 
no doubt that Britain surrendered far more than she retained. The 
retrocession of territory in 1815 had dejuived her of the chance of 
building up in the AntJiipelago an empire which in wealth would 
have been a worthy se*coiid to India. There still remaintnl however 
Sumatra, whose great latent resources were pointed out to the 
government by Baffles,(“) Furthermore many other islands in the 
Archi])elago were as yet unoccupied by the Dutch. Great Britain 
had still the opportunity to form a very large Malayan empire. 

(5) Por a statement of the British case, v. P. P. Command 

1771. (1854), pp. 60-61 (Vols. L.XXI1), Bari ‘‘Eastom Seas,*' 242-50, 
423-26, Moor ‘‘Notices of the Indian Archipelago." 5-10, 13-14, 172-4 
reprint of articles otherwise unobtainable from the "Singapore Chronicle 
of M«y 12, 1825, October and November 1827, and November 1823, 
Davidson—"Trade and Travel," 88. S.aR., Vol 184. May 28, 1880. 
S, S. R. 195; Directors' Letter of (Sept. 30, 1829. Public Letters to Bengal, 
No. 34 of 1831 —dated May 4, 1831. "Appel do la HoUande a Ja •lustiee 
et la Raison de la Grande Bretagne." La Haye. 1836—a Dutch reply 
the charges. B. Pub. Range 12, Vol. 68, Nos. 6 and 7 of July 10,1832. 
This has no pretensions to being an exhaustive list of references td w 
subject which, as said above, it has. not been attempted ot InvestigStd 
thoroughly: it merely indicates some of the sources from which 
can be obtained. 

(6) Egerton, "RaflBes," 146-70. 
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valuable as British Malaya hais become, a more aggr(*s.<ive policy in 
18.24 would have secured an East Jiidiaii empire of far greater im- 
fiortance. The opportunity was thrown away, and it has never 
returned. 

Regarding the British j>olicy from the wider {>oiiit of view, 
there is much to be said for it. It was important to retain the 
friendship of Holland, and a policy of territorial expansion in the 
East Indian Islands might well have alienated it. Furthermore, 
there w^as a somewhat vague but by no means negligible danger 
that a more grasping policy would eventually hMV(‘ provoked 
dangerous jealousy on the part of the otlu*r (Jreat Powers. Great 
Britain could not pursue an indiscriminate Fonvard Policy and run 
the risk of uniting the world against h^T. 

T’urthennore, the Treaty proved to lie of service to Britain fifty 
years later. By the withdrawal of Hulland from the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, Great Britain found herself quite unhampered liy rival 
European claims wlien, after tlie Tr<‘aty of Pangkor in 1874, she at 
last began to bring the Malay States under her control. Even if 
Holland had not ceded all hvv rigiit«^ it is improbable that in the 
intervening half-century the whole JVninsula would have liecomc a 
Dutch (‘olony, consi(U*riug her limited resources, and the extent of 
her commitments els(‘where in the East Indies. Having regard 
however to the usual Dutch poli<‘y of ivtahlishing their suzerainty 
over the native rulers, tluuv s^^ems little, doubt that the same course 
would have been followed in the JVninsula. This indeed as wdll 
be seen, had already been done in Perak, and a few states of the 
Negri Sembilan. Rash though it may ho to prophesy, it seems that 
had it not been for the Treaty of 1824 part of the Malay Peninsula 
would to-day he a Dutch coUmy. 

The Dutch sjdiere in the Malay Peninsula in 1824 was confined 
to the Negri Sembilan, Selangor and Perak. Malacca w'as still, 
as it had been since 1041, their capital in the Malay IViiinsula, but 
it had sadly fallen away from its ancient glory. Owdng to the 
%silting-up of the harbour and other causes, its trade had j.naduhlly 
diC»duied, although there was a temporary rt^vival from al)out 1771) 
to 1795. It« eommeree suffered very severely from the foundation 
of Penang, and from the delik^rate attempt made by tlie East India 
Company to ruin it after the British conquest of 1795. Malacca 
remained fairly prosperous however until 1819. The foundation of 
Singapore gave Malact^a its death-blow;, and by 1824 it retained 
only a fraction of its former commerce. (*) Furthennore tlie former 
strategic value of Malacca w^as almost nullified. It could no longer 
dominate the sea-route through the Straits of Malacca, since both 
entrances were now commanded by Penang and Singapore. It is 
significant that Holland regarded the moribund station of Bencoolen 

(7) Swettealiam ^ ^ British Malaya, 18>19, v. Chapter on Trade and 
Agriculture. 

1926] Moffal AHaUc Society. 
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as a fair exchange for Malacca and the few hundred square miles 
of territor\^ known as tlie Malacca Territorv, which surrounded it. 
The inheritance of the East India (‘om])any was a decayed jiort, 
a chronic deficit, a (mostly native war, and a land problem which 
defied solution for over forty years. 

The Putcli tra<]e with the Peninsula consisted mainly in tin, 
and the constant ohje(‘t ot* their jadicy was to secure a monopoly 
of the output. Although the (piantity of tin produced was far less 
than in the later nineteejith century, it w^as of considerable im- 
]»ortance, the largest mines being in IVrnk.(^) Dutch connection 
with Perak dated from about 1648, when they obt-ained from Achin, 
of which Perak w^as then a dependency, a treaty giving them the 
mono}K)ly of the tin-out} nit. Tlie Malays of Perak refused to 
submit, and it was only after a generation of desultory warfare tJiat 
they agreed to the Dutch monojioly in 1681. On several sulisequent 
o(^casions the Malays made further vain attem])ts to expel the Dutch. 
On the conquest of Malacca in 179.5 the Dutch fort in Perak surren¬ 
dered to the British. (**) 

The East India Company did not se<*k to continue the Dutch 
monopoly, and until 1818 IVrak remain(‘d fre^. from European 
control. A trade in tin grew up with Penang. On the restoration 
of Malacca to Holland in 1818, Timmerman Thysseu tin* (xoverjior 
sent a mission to Perak to renew the former treaty. The Sult.an 
refused, although far too weak to resist a Dutch attac'k. No attempt 
was made to overcome his reluctanc'e, probably be(*Huse the Govern¬ 
ment at Batavia knew that the exchange of Malac*ca for Benc'oolen 
was already in contemplation. 

Selangor was also under Dutch cMintrol. It had been colonised 
about ITlHby Bugis pirates from Oelelies, w^bo established them¬ 
selves along the coast and rivers. Making Selangor their base of 
O])erations they raided the whole West coast of the Peninsula, and 
the state bore a very had rejuitations for })iracy. In 178;3 tlie Bugis 
of BJiio and Selangor made an abortive attack on Malacca, but were 
badly defeated. As a result, in 1786 the Dutch conifKdled Sultan 
Ibrahim of Stdangor to sign a treaty which acknowledged Dutch 
suzerainty, gave them a monopoly of the tin, and undeitook to expel 
all other Europeans from Selangor. ) 

On the capture of Malacca in 1795 the Company allowed this 
treaty to lapse, and until 1818 Selangor was entirely independent. 
In 1819 Governor Thyssen of Malacca compelled the Sultan to sign 

(S) J. K. A. S. S. B., L-XVI, 64-er), Miiller. 

(9) Ibid., 65-68, Ibid., X: 246-67. Wilkhistm: ‘‘Mulny Papers: 
History of the Malay Penhisula Prior to British AscendHiicy, * * 61*62. 

(10) H. 8. R., SH. Jan. 19, 1819. 

(11) Wilkinson: Malay Papers: History <f the Peninsula,*'63*fP. 

J. R. A. 8. 8. B., XXU, H21-24. W. K. MaxweU. Begbie, ''Malay 
Peninsula," Anderson, "Malay Pfiiiiisula," 32. B. (8, and P. 

SSi): No. 12 of May 13, 1825. 
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a treaty which was jractically tlie same as that of 1786. Sultan 
Ibrahim of Selangor was now an old man but his hatred of the Dutch 
was as !)itter as ever. ITe also cherished a very great liking for the 
British, and liefore ac<*epting the Dutch demands he made a vain 
attempt to secure the ('ompany‘s assistance? against them. The 
Batavian Government liowever refused to ratify tlie treaty, for the 
same reason j>rol)ably as in the case of IVrak. Selaj^gor was there¬ 
fore allowed to declare itself independent. 

Dutch suzerainty aUso existed over some of the petty states 
of the Xegri Sembilan. although there is some doubt as to the exact 
nundxT of jirincipalities affected, and the extent of their subjection. 
The Negri Sembilan (literally, the Nine States), formed part of the 
Em})ire of Jobore, and w^as coloJiisc^d in the sixteenth to eighteenth 
<‘eiituries by Malays from Mimangkabau in Sumatra. The im¬ 
migration seems to have ])een }»eaceful, the newcomers intermarrying 
to some extent with the wandering tribes of aborigines who then 
inhabited the (*ountrv, instead of exterminating or exjielling them 
after the usual Malay practice. By successive v^aves of immigra¬ 
tion a number of petty principalities arose. l)iiri])g the first half 
of the eiglifiKMith century the power of the Kmp(*rors of Joliore 
steadily <le<'aye(l. and their contnd over the Negri »Semhilan appears 
to have been little more than nominal. They were therefore quite 
willing to grant titles and <oncessions to any chiefs who would 
acknowl(‘dge their supremacy. Tn this way the petty rulers obtained 
from the Em[)erors of .lobore the recognition of their liereditary 
riglits as Bajas of tiudr respedive states, and the insignia of their 
rank. The Emperors could not however confer any real j>ow’er, 
and there were (onstant wars between the newdy created dignitaries 
and rival claimants to tl)eir rank. Although Negri Sembilan 
means literally Nine States, the number of principalities varied at 
differimt times. Moreover there was no real confederacy, hnt 
merely a congeries of small chieftaincies. ( 

Th(* ovt*rlordshij) of Jobore gr(*w steadily im>re nominal, and it 
is therefore not surprisijig that in 1757 the Emperor of Johore ceded 
to hi< allies the Dut<*h his unprofitable rights of suzerainty over 
Kemhau. It is uncertain w’hether the grant referred to llembau 
alojie, or whether, ajid this is more probable, it also included Sungei 
Ejong and several other pri]icipaljtie.s.(^^) 

The Dutch, following their usual policy in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, never attempted to conquer the Negri Sembilan. Their object 
w^as tin, not territory. Controlling a«s they did the sea-coast and 
the river-mouths they were able to enforc*e their monopoly pretty 
effectually without incurring the exi)en8e of sending large forces 
into an unknowui and almost pathless jungle, to carry on an endless 

(12) Ibid., a 8. 

(13) Wilkiasoii—“Midav Papers: Notes on Negri Sembilan,^* 6-15, 

(14) 102. Begbie, “Malay Peninsula,“ 64. .T.R.A.8.S. 
B., LXVT, 75 Miiller. 

1925] Sot/al Asiaiic Society, 
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campaign with such experts at guerilla warfare as the Malays. 
Moreover, none of the petty Tulers would gratuitously havt^ oiFeiided 
the N^etlierlands Company. ('^) Ilembau, being on the border o! 
Malacca Territory, was perhaps more fully under Dutch control 
than the other states. In 1759 the Dutch made a treaty with 
Eembau, by whi(*h the state gave the Xetlierlands Company a mono¬ 
poly of its tin, and acknowledged itself to he a dependency of 
Malacca. The Dutch apj>ear also to have exercised the right 
to confirm the appointment of the nominal overlord of the Negri 
Sembilan, the Yamtuan.('’) 

During the British regime, from 1795 to 1818, no attempt 
was made to enforce the Dutch rights. In 1818 however Govenior 
Thyssen otf Malacca renewed the Treaty^ of 1759 with Eembau. 
Batavia refused to ratify the treaty, but retained sort of para¬ 
mount power over its cliiefs.^^(^®) This vague suzerainty passed 
to the British in 1824. 

In 1823 the Dutdi attempted to bring under their control the 
part of the ancient Empire of Johore which now forms the modern 
state of that name.. Holland’s treaty of 1818 with Sultan Abdul- 
rahinan applied only to Ehio; but when Baffles produced Hussein as 
the lawful Sultan, the Dutch instigated Abdulrahman to wrest 
from Hussein the present state of Johore. This territory was the 
hereditary fief of the Temenggoiig of Johore, and he and Hussein 
appealed to Baffles for j^rotection. This Sir Stamford was quite 
willing to grant, so far as he could without embroiling himself with 
Holland; and in Eebruarv 1823 he allowed the Malay chiefs to 
hoist the British flag in Johore, in order to ward off any attack by 
Abdulrahman. His reasons were that the Temenggong’s ^‘here¬ 
ditary and legal ” right had never thitherto been questioned, and 
that self-interest required it, as without the Hinterland of the 
Peninsula Singapore was valueless.The Dutch protested 
strongly, and the Supreme Government ordered the flag to be 
removed, strongly censuring Baffles’ conduct. (^®) Crawfurd, who 
succeeded Baffles at Singapore in 1823, regarded Johore as entirely 
worthless, and after protracted discussions compelled Hussein and 
the Temenggong to remove the British flag. This they were most 
unwilling to do, and advanced the entirely untenable claim that 
the Treaty of 1819 ceding Singapore bound tiie Company to defend 
them. (21) This contention was entirely false, as Article II of the 
Treaty expressly declared that the British were not bound to inter- 

(15) Begbie, ‘'Malay Peninsula,'^ 62. 

(16) Ibid., 62*63. Newbold, “traits of Malacca,^' II, 437-40. B. S. 
and P. 363: No. 70 of Nov. 25, 1831. 

(17) Wilkinson, ‘ ‘ Negri ^mbilan, * * 18-22. 

(18) Newbold, “Straits of Malacca,’’ II, 439-43. 

(19) Buckley, “Singapore,” I, 167. B. Pol. Baage 123, Y6L 65r 
No. 21 of May 21, 1824. Ibid., No. .24 of May 21, 1824. 

(2C) Ibid., No. 21 and No. 29 of May 21, 1824. 

(21) Ibid., May 21, 1824 and Noi 28. 
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{ere in the affairs of Johore.(*®) Ifothin" however ciime of the 
Butch manoeuvres, since by the Treaty of 1824 Continental Johore 
fell within the British sphere of influence. 

Pahang, although nominally a part of Johore, does not ap{)ear 
ever to have been interfered with by the Dutch.(-"*) The Benda- 
hara, the hereditary and practically independent official of the 
Sultan of Johore who governed Pahang, was the brother-iii-lnw of 
Hussein, and at first supported him against Abdulrahman. Ap¬ 
parently realising the hopelessness of Hussein^s prospects, he seems 
to have given his allegiance to Abdulrahman about 1812.('^*) No 
attempt was made to make the overlordship effectual, and until 1824 
the Bendahara continued to be the nominal vassal of Sultan Abdul¬ 
rahman. After this date the Dutch withdrew from all participation 
in the affairs of the Peninsula, and since unaided Sultan Abdul¬ 
rahman was quite unable to assert his supremacy, the Bendaharas 
of Pahang gradually abandoned even their shadow of allegiance, and 
assumed the position of independent sovereigns. When the British 
finally inten’ened in the affairs of Pahang, they recognised the real 
situation by creating the Bendahara Sultan of Pahang. (“®) 

The inevitable result of the Treaty of 1824 was the dis¬ 
memberment of tlie Em]jire of Johore, which was divided between 
Abdulrahman and Hussein. The former was known in the docu¬ 
ments of the time as the Lingga or Ilhio Sultan, because his capital 
was at Lingga, and lu‘ ruled over the island jmssessions of Johore, 
such a.s the Khio-Lingga Archipelago, which lay within the Dutch 
sphere of influence*. Hussein, from his residence at Singapore, 
was known as tlie Singapore Sultan. Nominally the overlord of 
Pahang and the present state of Johore, in point of fact he was 
practically an emperor without an empire, since the Temenggong 
and (he Bendahara would not allow him to interfere with their 
rule. The Dutc*h supported their ))rotege in enforcing his authori¬ 
ty over his island jjossessions, but tliey were unable to give him 
any assistance in dealing with Pahang and Johore, which lie was 
quite unable to subdue without their help. They also secured 
for him the Carimon Islands, a group which occupied an important 
strategic position to the South-Westward of tlio Straits of Singa¬ 
pore. They were indisputably a possession of the Temenggong, 
the source indeed of much of his revenue; but they lay within 
the Dutch sphere, and were therefore claimed by Holland as part 
of Ahdulrahman’s sultanate. Sultan Hussein refused to give 
them up, but in 1827 Hussein’s followers were attacked and 
expelled by Abdulrahman’s Malays with the assistance of a Dutch 
force.(®*) The Penang officials maintained an attitude of strict 

(22) Aitchison, Treaties/^ I, 424. 

(23) J. R, A. S. a B., LXVl, 74. 

(24) Wilkinson: Malay Papers: Hist, of Malay Peninsula/' 66. 

(25) Ibid., 66, 

(26) B. 8. and P. 828; Ko. 12 of March 4, 1825. S. 8. R., 142; 
Aug. 30. and Nov. 20, 1827. 

193&] Ropal Asiatic Society, 
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iioutrality, partly on tin* ^rouiu] that tho Treaty C(*diiig’ Singapore 
did not reqniri' tliein to aid the ^falay eliiefs, and partly because 
of the T)ire(‘t(>r8’ orders. Just before the annexation a despatch 
from tlie Din'ciors arri>ed whieli declared that the Dutch could 
do as they chose with the ('ariinons, since l)y the Treaty the islands 
had come within their S])iiere of iniluenct', and that tlie Conq>any 
must not interf('re.(-^) 


The QVeaty of 18^? 1 radically changed the ron\])any’s relations 
with Acliin, as settled by Baffles' treaty of 18B). During the five 
years which liad elapsed since liis mission, conditions in Acliin had 
grown steadily worst*. The r(‘stored Sultan Alam Shah, never 
regained his autlmrity, the central government had almost com¬ 
pletely 1)rok(‘n down, and the country was in a state of general 
anarchy. From tin* day of its signature Baffles' Tr(‘aty had been 
“a dead letter", sinct* the Sultaii was powerless to carry it into 
effect. The (k)mpany had not trit‘d to enforce its rights, since 
to do so would hav(‘ involvtul an ex]>ensi\e war, and the* eonquest 
of the whole country. Moreover, curiously enough, Penang’s trade 
with Achiii was more flourisliing than ever before, sinee all the 
independent Bajas liad thrown open their ports to British trade, 
wdiereas the policy of the Sultans had l)(*en to confim* it to the 
eapital, Aclnn.(-’‘) 

Baffles* treaty was r(‘f erred to in tlie Notes inte re hanged when 
the Treaty of 18*^4 was concluded, and was declared to be in- 
comjiatihle witli it, as it was designed to exeliide Dutch trade 
from Achin. It uas therefore to he rejilaeed by a “simple 
arrangeinent for the Iicspitalile re<‘eption of British vessels and 
subjects. ' The Dutch promised to respect the independence of 
Achin.(2») 


The Directors fully approved of the proposed alterations, 
true to their usual policy of refusing to form alliances whicli might 
involve them in Malayan wars. In a desimtcli to tlu* Supreme 
(fovernmeiit they rcmark(‘(l that even if tlie Anglo-Dutch Treaty 
had not affected Baffles' arrangement, alterations in it would have 
been Jieoessary, <sijice “ we have never a])proved of an intimate 
oonnectjoii with that state. ’ Whether a '“mere comiiKU’eial arrange¬ 
ment " should be made with Achin was left to the discretion of 
tlie Indian Goveinment.(«^‘j The Supreme Government forwarded 
the despatch to Penang, and left it to the discretion of the 
Council whether a “ mere commercial arrangementshould be 


18,-8. fe.S.K., J/.t: ^ov, 23^ 1827, Despatches to Bengal, 104 

Directors Despatch of April 10, 1827. J. K. A. 8. 8. B., LXIV, 59-60. 

M 1^01 28, and 

March 21, 182.>. ’ 

(29) Aitchisoii, Treaties,” 1, 69, 383-84, 

(30) S. S. K., 100: Aug. 4, 1824; 
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made or not. It was also inipressoil upon IViiaiig that ^^oiir 
political interoste in connection witli Achoen have now eeased.^^ (^’) 
The Penang (^onncil d(*cided that a commercial treaty was 
nnnecoftsary, since to negotiate it witli the powerless central 
government would he laianir wasted, and to do so witli the 
independent Hajas was unnecessary, as th(*v liad shown their entire 
willingness to trade freely witli tlu* Britisli. The only danger 
was from Jlolland, whose good faith the C’ouiieil strongly suspect¬ 
ed. Tliey feared she would establish her iufliieiUH; in Acliin and 
^‘embarrass if not juit an end to British coimnerce th(‘re hy 
imposing the DutcJi taritt*. They therefore r(‘connnended that a 
sharj) wati'h be kept on her aetions.(/*^) 

'file subs(‘<jut*nt British poli<-v towards Acbin followed Pe¬ 
nang’s re(*ommendations: after 1824 all dijdomatic and jiolitical 
relations with Aehin and the whole of Sniuatra eeas(*<h and the 
interc'ourse was ]Mirely <‘omnien‘ial.(’^’") The only exception was 
that oeeasionally as in l8:iT aiul 1844 British warships visited 
Aehin to punish jiiratical rajas and exact romjiensation for injuries 
done* to traders.(**^) 

On November 2, 1871, a ('Onvention vrus concluded between 
Oreat Britain and Holland hy wliich the Oiitirh wrn’c given a free 
hand in Aehin in (‘xchangc lor their coloni(‘S on the West Ooast 
of Africa. By tin* Treaty of 1824 Holland had agired to n^spoet 
tile indejiendenee of Aehin; hut hy Article 1 of the Oonviuition of 
1871 the British Oovermiumt promised to make no ohjcM-tions to 
tlii‘ t‘xtt‘nsion of the l)ut(*h dominion in any part of Sumatra. 
The int(‘rests of British trade W(‘re '^afiguarded to some i^xtenl, 
for .\rtii‘le II s1i[mlat(‘d that “in any native slate of Sumatra 
that may hen^aftm* Ikh-oiiu* a Dutch dejiendemy'’, British eoiu- 
merei* should “ mijoy all rights w hieli are or may he granted to 
J)ut<*h trade.” But whereas hitherto British mereliauts had paid 
only the imxlerate Achines(‘ customs duties, tlu*y were liencefortli 
to lie suhjiM't to the much hcavi<*r Dutch (liu*s.(•’'•) Cl rent Britain 
rcsigm*(l >a!uahle trailitig privileges, and threw away wdiat faint 
chaiU'cs still remaimxl to her of ultimately securing Aehin. It 
will he reiuemhered that British control of Achiii liad heeii an 
essential part of Jtaftle.s' ]K)li( v in 181P, since logrthm* w ith Penang 
it dominated the Xor1h(*rn entrance to the Straits of Malacca. 
Thie ultimate result of the C’onventiou was that Hreat Britain 
became involved in tJie Ashanti War, while the Dutch entered 
light-heartedly Ujxm a war for the eon<jiu‘st of Aehin which last(*d 
over thirty-three years.(‘*'‘) 

(31) H. S. Hixl V. 328: No. I of Jan. 28, 182»). 

(32) H. S. K., lUO: March 21. 1820 , 

(33) Aitchison, ^^Treaties,'^ 1, 439-40. 

(34) 439. ])<*apHtclx*s to Bengal aixl India, 19: Jan. 4, 1839, 

(35) Aitchison, **Ti'eatie.s'' 1, 440, 4.50 00. 

(36) L’avtrnagb, ** Reminiscences'’ 340, Swettenhum, ‘Miritish 
Malaya," 108-11. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Civil Service in the Straits Settlements, 1786-1867. 


Tho of the present chapter is tlie Civil Service as it 

existed during the first eighty years of British rule in the Straits, 
the nature and powers of the personnel, tlie method of appoint¬ 
ment and promotion, and the character of tho training given to 
cadets. No attempt is made to deal w'ith municipal government 
at Singapore, P(‘nang and Malacca, Whether copies of the muni¬ 
cipal rt'cords were ever s(*nt home from tlie Straits is unknowiu 
If so, they were npjiarently destroyed, and only a few s(‘attered 
references to local government can how lie found.(*) 

The administrative history of the Straits Settlements falls 
into'four distinct periods. From HHU until IBOo Penang was a 
Residenciy subject to tlie control of the Governor of Bengal. In 
1805 the Directors constituted it the Fourth or Kastem Presiden¬ 
cy, oil an equality with the Presidiunies of B(*ngal, Madras, 
Bombay, and, like them, suhjeet to the general control of the 
Governor-General of India. TJntil Singapore and l^ra]ae(*a 

Mere iiidejieiKlent of Penang.. During Raffles’ term of office, ftom 
IHP) to 182t‘5, Singapore was a dependency of Beneoolen: and 
ironi 18^3 to it was under the direct conlrol of the Governor- 
General of India. 


Malacca was also a diqHmdeney of tho Supreme Government 
Irom its cession in l8rM to In 18s?6 they were combined 

with Penang in a single Presidency, tlu' Jieadquarters of the 
government remaining at Prince of‘Wales Island. In 1830 the 
Eastern Presideiuy was abolished, and the Straits Settlements 
hocaine a Residemy under tlie control of the Governor and Council 
of Bengal. The capital of tlie Straits remained at Penang until 
1832, when it was transferred to Singapore, as the most important 
of the three scttlenients.(2) No further change was made until 
1851, when the Straits Settlements were removed from the super¬ 
vision of Bengal to that of the Governor-General of India.(*) 


(1) Letters Received from India and Bengal, XX: May 20. 1889. 
?o and 13. B. Pub.. Range 

5,. 1849, No. 9-14. Ibid., Vol. 7^: Oct. 17^ 
1849. Nos. 3-4 Buckley, * ‘ Singapore.'' 1,196, and a few other brief entries. 
P. P. Command Paper 3672, (1866) p. 11. (Vol LII.) 

July^27 **Singapore,'M, 226. Despatches to Bengal, Vol 117? 

‘"Singapore,” II, 568. P. P., Command Paper 8671 
(1866), p. 12 (Vol LIT.) 
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The ])ow(*r8 l>itbt>rto exerdsocl by Bengal were vested in the 
<^ovenior of the Straits, but a study of the records seems to show 
that Ihs authority remained substantially unaltered. The change 
was more nominal tlnin real: British Malaya continued to be a 
Residency and notliing iiir)rc. Tlie difFercnce was that instead of 
being a dependency of Bengal it was inmeeforth under the direct 
control of the (fOveraor-Oenerah The n])olition of the East India 
<V)mpany in 1858 had no effect upon the form of administration 
in the Straits Scdtlements. They automatically passed under the 
control of the India Office, which replaced the Company, and 
remained suhje<*t to it until 1867, when they were transferred to 
tin* ('olonial Offict*. and he(‘ame a Crown Colony. 

The staff at Penang during the first nineteen years of its 
history was exceedingly small. Captain Light, the founder of 
the s<*ttlement, was its first Resident. Ilis appointnumt Wiis 
contrary to the usual j)oli(‘y of the Company since he had been a 
merchant and not a mcmlH*r of the linlian C'ivil Servii*e. II(^ was 
selected lH»<*anse tlie island had been secured solely through his 
exertions, ami Jiis iitfiiieiu e amongst the Malays made him unujiiely 
fitttMl for tlie post. In some of the records he is referred to as 
tin* Superintendent, and in others as the Resident of Penang. He 
Innl only a single Assistant, although tlu‘re Wi‘re several minor 
inemhers of the statf, a Storekeeper, a lh‘a«‘hmaster, a Writer, etc. 
The niemhers of the administration formed part of the Bengal 
Civil S<‘r\ice. During this period the officials were allowed to 
engage in trade and ImHIi Light and his Assistant availed them- 
s<*lves of this ]»erniission. (’aptain Light frequently pointed out 
to the lh*ngal (iovernment the undesirability (d this arrangement, 
but said that much as he regrt*tt.ed it In* was <‘ompelled to take 
adviuitage of it heeaiise his salary was insufficient to pay his 
expenses. He urge<l the ('onijainv to increase the salary of the 
Jh*sidt*nt Huttieiently to fr(*e him from this ni‘cessity, and to forbid 
its ollieials to tra<lc.{*) attention was iiaid to his requests 
however until shortly after hie death in IHH, wlien the ResideiiCs 
salary was doubled, and lie was forbidden to trade. At the same 
time his title was changed to that of 8uperint(*ndent, and two 
additional Assistants were appointed.In l*h8 the number of 
Assistants was reduced to two.(’*) No further change ajipears to 
liave been mad(» until 1800, when the title of Superintendent was 
changed to Ijieutenant-Hovernor, and a new post was (*reated, 
that of Secretary to tiu* LieuteiiHiit-(iovernor.(*) At the same 
time the Lieutenant-Hovernor s powers were extended.(") Sir 
Ceorge Jadth, who was selected for the post, was not a member 

(4) 8.18. B., Vtas, I-VI, passim. J. 1. A., IV, 652-58. 

(5) llikL, Wright & Reid, Malay Peninsula'^—90. S. S. R., VoL 
1, and VI, Aug. 1, 1794. 

(6) ». 8, R,, Vol. I, 

(7) Ibid., 

(8) J. I. A., li56, 166. B. Pub., Range 5, Vol. 11: March 14, 1800 
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of the Company's Civil Servi(*e. When the Direc tors were in¬ 
formed of these proceedings they a])proved of the administrative 
changes, but ordered the removal of licith on this 8eore.(‘') He 
was succeeded in 18(l,*l by Robert Farquliar, who later became Sir 
Robert Farquliar, the Governor of Mauritius. Farquhar was a 
Madras civil servant who had b(‘en employed in the Moluccas and 
ill the abortive attempt to establish a factory on Bahiml>angan.{'®) 
It was probably his previous service in tlu‘ Archi|)clag() which 
gained for him the governorshij) of Penang. 

Owing to the extras agant hopes which were entertained of 
the future of Penang, it was in lSb5 t'levated to the rank of a 
Presidency. It thereby (H‘asc»d to be a dependency of Bengal and 
stood on an equality of rank with tlie three Indian PresideiM ies. 
Like them l\?nang was subject to the control of the Governor- 
General in ('Ouncil or, to use the icuTu so often applied to it in 
(‘ontemporary clocumeuts, the Supreme Government. Penang 
could not engage in war, or iuakc‘ treaties with the native states 
without the permission of the Supreme Government and had to 
send it regular nqiorts of its pro(‘eedings.(^^) Since the Directors 
hoped that Penang would become tiu* greatest trading centre in 
the East Indies, they felt that the staff of the nt^w Presidency 
should be worthy of its future gr(‘atness. Accordingly, in place 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and three Assistants there arrived 
at Penang some fifty or sixty oHicials. TIkmc was a Governor, 
with three R(‘si(lent Councillors to assist him, the (Vdonel 
commanding tli(‘ garrison, a cha|da.in, Secretaric.s, Acc'ountants, 
and a host of oilier Covenanted Civil S(‘rvants From India. There 
wcr(‘ iKdween thirty jind forty Cncovcnant(‘d civil servants to fill 
the minor posts. The salaries of the twtmty or twenty-five 
Covenanted ofiicials amounted to about £42,700.With the 
additions which were from time to time made to it, this sum went 
far to explain why the annual a(*count of n‘veiiue and exjienditure 
always showed a large and increasing deficit, amounting on the 
average to £81,44<S a year.(^‘*) 

The Covenanted Civil Servants were most of ihem members 
of the Bengal servi(‘e, all hough a few came from Madras, and two 
from Bombay. They were forbidden to trade, or, if they bought 
spice plantations (as at first they were encouraged to do) to sell 
the produce for export. The prohibition against trade was always 
strictly enforced in the Straits Settlements, and about 1840 the 
Indian Government also forbade its officials to own plaiitations.(^*) 

(9) S. S. R., Vol. I. 

(10) J. 1. A., V, 400. 

(11) Vincent Smith, India,521. 

(12) S. a H., Vol. 186. April 18, 1805. 

(13) Braddell, Statistics,'' 35: 8. S. R., passim. 

(14) Buckley, ‘^Singapore," I, 23»1. Anson, ‘‘About Others and 
Myself," 285. S. S. R., Vol. 110: July 31, 1826. Ibid., 194; Feb. 2, 
1825. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 34: Aug, 19, 1840. No. 7-13. 
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Sijiec t\n^ Directors' hopes never inaterialistHl the inimber of 
officials was inncli larger tlum the iieecJs of the island required. 
Raffles, who was himself a member of the Penang establishment 
from 1805 to 1811, was strongdy of this ofunion. He urged the 
Government of India to abolish the Presidency and reduce the 
island to the rank of a llosidency with a reduced staff of offl- 
cdals.(*”) By 181 (i the Directors admitted the failure of their 
ex})ectations^ and ord(‘red that , the expenditure at Penang be 
redu(*ed. The Couneil promised to comply, but by 1829 expenses 
were as great as they had ever lx'en.('^) The records of the 
interviujing years are an (‘iidless stu’ies oi expostulations and 
excuses, the Directors and tlie Supreme (iovernment urging 
economy, and tiu; Penang Council explaining how hard it was 
trying, and why it never suceeeded.(’**) 

During iliis period only two events of importance (XTurred. 
the incorporation in the Penang Civil Service of the Bcn(‘ooleu 
ataif in 1824, and the union of the three Straits Settlements in 
1821). Wlien th(‘ Comi)any\s factory of Bencoolet) was ceded to 
Holland hy the Treaty of 1824, it became necessary to provide 
for the oltinals who thus lost their employnuud. Gf the ('ovenant- 
(»d (hvil Servants, thos(* who w'ere ineinhers of the Iknigal service 
returm*d to their Presidency, the remainder were ineorp<»rated in 
tlie Penang service according to tludr rank. This v as determined 
by their length of S(?rvice. It thus happened tiiat some of the 
Company’s oflicials who had already spent several years in the 
Straits suddenly saw their prospects of j)romotion (ItdVrred, be¬ 
cause tliey were inferior to the new arrivals in j)oint of stoiiority. 
Of the Cneovenanted Civil Servants from Bencoolen, the more 
des(*rving vv(*r(* given positions in tin* Straits, the rejnainder were 
pensioned. Several of tlu^se who thus unexpectedly found them- 
selvt*s in the Straits Settlements later on played a very imj>ortant 
part in their development.(“*) 

The incorporation of Malacca and Singapore under the govern- 
im*nt of Penang also introduced some ihanges into the civil 
service. Malacva had hitherto, since it was formally handed over 
by the Dutch in March 1825, been in charge of Cracroft, a Penang 
Civil Servant dcta<‘hed for this iluty. He was responsible only 
to the Supreme Government. In Singai>ore the whole adminis¬ 
tration had been (*arriod on by a Resident, aided by two Assistants 

(15) J. R. A. 8. S. H., LXXIll, 192. Bufkloy, “ 8iugiipoiv/» 1, 
Lady Raffloa, “Memoir/' Am^endix, 4-5, and 13-IS. 

(U) Braddell, ‘‘Statisths''-35. 

(17) Ibid., 35. 

(18) 8. S. R., 181 (5-1829, passim: e. g. Vol. 86: Aug. 1, 1822, and 
Vol. 195: March 27, 1829. 

(19) .1. R. A. 8. B., LXIV, 19-20. .S, S. R., Vol. 102: June 30, 
July 21 and 29, 3825. Ibid., 105: Dec. 15, 1825. Ibid., Vols. 109, 110: 
passim. Ibid., 1)7; July 12, 1827. Vol. 194: Oct. 12, 1825. Despatches 
to Bengal. Vol. 97: Aug. 4, 1824. 
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and two or tliroo clerks. Tlie Kesideiit in 1826 was John Craw- 
furd, formerly a member of tiie Bengal Medical Nerviec. He had 
been one of Raffles’ subordinates in Java, and in 1822 had been 
the bead of the abortive mission to Siam. His term of service 
in the Straits had now drawn to a close, and in 1827 he was sent 
as ambassador to Burma. About 1830 he retired from the 
(Vmipanv's service, and returned to Kngland. Throughout the 
remainder of his long life he was indefatigable in forwarding the 
interests of tin* Straits. He played an important jairt in the long 
and succ*essful struggles to prevent the Direc'toVs from imposing 
customs duties on the trade of the S(‘ttlem(‘nts, and in the agita¬ 
tion whi(*h resulted in the severance from the control of India in 
1867.(“■) The name of John (Vawfurd is written large on the 
early history of Singa]>ore. 

To return to the events of 1826, the Directors took the 
op]>ortunity of the incorporation of Singa])orc and Malacca in the 
Penang Pn‘sidency to reduce the imml)er of official positions in 
the Straits. At tin's time tliere were fifteen Covenanted Servants 
in Penang alone, a numher of vacanc ies having reiiiained unfilled. 
It was directed tluit licnccd’orth there should l)e nine at Penang, 
three at Singapore, two at Mahu*ca, and four supernumeraries to 
611 vac'ancies. With the (lovernor this made nineteen in all. 
Owing to tlie presence of unemjdoyed Bencoolen officials, this 
total was i‘xcc‘cd(*d by three. It was decided howcjver that they 
should remain and be given jmsifions as vacancies occurred!. The 
duty of the (lovermu* was to exc‘n*ise a general control over the 
administration, and visit tsach of the* settlenumts from time to 
time?. There werx* three* lb*sident (‘onncillors, one in cliarge of 
each town. Their actiems could he vetoed Ivy the (Jovernor, and 
reference* had to be made to bim in all matters of importanee,(-”) 
These arrangemients however lasted only four ye'ars. 

The Direedors had he(*ome utterly weary of a Presidency from 
which they reaped nothing but heavy animal deficits. Since 1826 
there had been ominous liintJl that sweeping reductions were 
impending,(2^) but when the blow" fell in 1820 it surpassed 
I’enang's most pessimistic forebodings. The Directors ordered 
that the Hastern Presideney sliould be abolished, and the Straits 
Settlements re*{l\iccd to the rank of a Residene.y under the control 
of the gevvernment of Bengal. Whether the.* three towms should 
continue; to form a single admiiiistrative unit, or should ho divided 
into thre‘(‘ distinct Residenedes was left to tlie discretion of the 
Governor-Cieneral. All other details were also left to be settled 

(20) «. 8. E., Vol. 100: March 11, 1825 

(21) (rawfnrel, ‘‘Embassy to Siam*'-556-57. 

(22) V. rhajiter on Singapore, 1819-26, Anglo-Siamese Belations, and 
the Transfer. 

(23) S. 8. R., Vol. 110: July 31, 1826. aS.B,, Vol. 125: Dec. 15, 
1828. B. 8. B., Vol. 194: Directors^ Letter to P^ang of Oct. 12, 1825. 

(24) Ibid., 194: April 11, 1826: Feb. 14, 1827. 
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by lurn; but it was that eight C'ovonaiited assisted by 

a few riieov(*nHiited officials, were sufficient to carry on the 
gcverniiieiit.(-”) 

Final aiTangenieids wen* not made until November 18110, 
In 1829 the Governor-tJeneral, Lord Bentinek, visited the Straits 
Seittlenumts, and discussed the proposed changes with the 
Governor, Fullerton.t'-^") After Ijord Bentinck's departure there 
followed twenty months of correspondence between India and the 
Straits, before the matter was de<*ided. It was considered that 
to s(‘parah‘ the Straits Settlements would be inadvisable, and that 
they should form a single Residency, subject to Bengal. As the 
Directors had suggested, the number of Covenanted Civil Servants 
was n.*dii(*(*d to eight. Penang and Malacca were each to la* in 
charge, of a Deputy Besident, and Singapore of an Official with 
the same ])owers, but with the title of First Assistant. Then* 
wert* also to he one Assistant at Singapore, one at Malacca, and 
two at Penang and JVovii)<*e Wellesh'y. Several offices were held 
by each official. Tlie thr(*c Civil Servants at Singapore for 
example divided hetweeii them the duties of Superintendent of 
Lands, (Miief of lh>liee, Su])orintemk*nt of the (‘onvu ts. Magistrate 
and (’oinmissioner of the Court of ji4‘«jiusts (the small debts 
court). Superintendent of Public Works. et<*. They also served 
on tlie Committees which managed mimici])al affairs. The 
office of («ov(*rnor of the Straits S<‘ttlenieuts was retained, al¬ 
though the title Nvas changed to lb*sid(‘nt. As before, his duties 
were to supervisi* tin* administration, and to <onduct foreign 
relations witli th<* Malay States of tin* lh*ninsula and Sumatra. 
He visited the threi* settlements perio(li< ally, and had tlie right to 
overrule the acts of his subordinates. His lieadiiuarters remained 
at Peitang, until 1 h; 12, wdien the < apital was removed to Singapore. 
Fullerton’s proposal that Maiae<*H shouhl be made tbe capital was 
n*ji‘ete(l.(“') Tbe Kesidetit and the l>ej)uty-lh‘sid(‘m8 retained 
their positions as judges, and when the liceordt*!* went on circuit, 
thi*y had the right to sit with him and hear cases. Tiio Resident 
was eiujiowered to make hwal regulations for the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, hut th(‘se did Jiot have the fone of law until they had been 
approved by the (ioverninent <if India. The principle that the 
civil power was supreme in the Straits, ami that the officers of the 
garrison C4)uld not override its ordt‘rs, was unalfe^'ted by the 
reforms. ()jt the other hand, the Go\eminent was required not 
to interfere unnecessarily wdth military alfairs. This rule w’as 

(2.'5) Despatehos to Bengal, VoL 110: April 7, 1829. 

(26) The Hoiiouralile Koliert KuUertoii was a Madras civil 8er\’’Hwt, 
and had been a memlwr of ('ouncil there before becoming Governor of 
Penang Presidency. He was the Governor who took so prtirainent a part 
ill the Atiglo^Biumese negotiations of .1824 27, ainl in the Malacca lamd 
Problem. In 1830 he retired to England and died in 1831. (BuckU^y— 

Singapore 194 ) 

(27) 8. 8. B,, 133; dune 30, 1830: and v. Chapter on *‘Mala<;<*a 

Land Problem,*’ 
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established during the regime of Cajitain Ligld at Penang, and 
has ever since been one of the fundamental principles of the 
goveniment of tlie Strails Settlements. The supreme legislative, 
judi(*ial and executive authority was thus centred in the same 
persons. In addition to ihe Covenanted there were also a number 
of Uncovenaiited civil servants who filled the minor posts, e.g. the 
Harbour-Masters, who had charge of shipping and harbour regula¬ 
tions, the Su})erintendent of Kaning, etc.(“**) Four surgeons and 
three Anglican chajdains were also jnembers of tlie (*ivil service. 

Two years later, in 1832, the former titles of (lovernor and 
Eesident Councillor were restored. When the ihmang Pr(‘sidency 
was abolished, on June 30, 1830, (“”) it was held—erroneously it 
would appear—that hy the abolition of tin* old names of Governor 
and Pesident Councillor their l(*gal right to serve* as judges cjeased, 
siii(*e the charter of 1826, hy which the Straits’ judiciary had been 
establislu‘d, gave them the right \iuder these* titles. The P(*e‘order 
could not legally try cases alone, and he had returned to Kiigland 
and no sne-cessor had yet been appointed. All e-ourls excejh those 
of tin* inagistrates were elosed.('”*) The result was chaos. No 
criminal or civil cases we're tried, and it was no longer possible to 
compel anyone to ])ay his debts, or carry ont his legal obligations. 
Tlie trade of Singapore was “ almost entirely suspe'mled.” The 
situation was so serious that on his e)wn rt*spe)nsibi]ity the First 
Assistant at Singa])()re, Murcliisein, trie'd the* juore important cases 
himself. The nierehauts of the <*ity agreed to abide* by his 
decision, and the Governmeut of India approved his action.f'*^) 
The matters reinahied in this condition until 1832, wljen the 
Directors restored the former tithes of Gov(‘rnor and llesidcut 
CouneilJor, A new PcH'order also arrived, and the regular courts 
were reopened. ('*'‘) The Straits Settlements remained only a 
Pesideney, but owing to this ineudent the titles of the <*hicf 
ollicials were* those whiedi tlu*y had borne in the days of the 
Eastern Presidency. 

The reforms of 1830 are of impcutancc because the number 
an<l distribution of tlje civil servants determined by them remained 

(28) Despatches to Bengal, Vol. 110: April 7, 1829. Public Letters 

to Bengal, 18a()-3i: A^ol. 14; Feb. 23, 1831. B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 4U: 

Hept. 1, 1829. Ibid., Vol. 59: Ajiril 12, 1831, Nos. 5-13. B. Pub., Range 
IH, Vol. 24: June 21, 1837, No. (i. P.P., 1831-32, IX, 778-82 (being Vol. 
I of the Kepcji t of the Select ( ^miinittee on the affairs of the Kast India 
(Company) S. S. R., Vol. 110; July 31, 1826. 8. B. R., Vol. 127: March 7, 

8, 17, 18, 1820. Ibid., 133: April 29 and June 30, 1830, Braddell, 
‘‘Statistics,’^ 36-37. Newbold. “Straits of Malacca,” 1, 6-7. 

(29) 8. 8. R., Vol. 184: June 30, 1830. 

(30) H. S. R., Vol. 133; June 30, 1830. B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 59: 
March 29, 1831, Nos. 2 and 3. 

(31) Ibid., Vol. 56: Dw. 7, 1830, Nos. 38 and 39. 

(32) B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 56: Dee. 7, 1830, Nos. 38 and 39. TbkL, 

Vol. 59: March 29, 1831, Nos. 2 and 3. 

(33) Ibid., Vol. 65: Feb. 14, 1832, No. 1. Ibid., Vol. 67: May 1, 
1832, Nos. 21-23, Despatches to Bengal, Vol. 117; July 27, 1831. 
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substantially unaltmMi nntiT 1867. It would seem that the 
reductions made in 1830 were too dra 8 tic 3 and that whereas before 
the officials had been too many, they were afterwards too few.(®*) 
One of the clearest proofs of this was to be seen at Malacca, where 
the land problem was in no small degn*e due to the lack of a 
surveyor. (®"’) 

Between 1830 and 1867 the liistory of the civil service in 
the Straits resolved itself largely into a struggle between tire local 
adnjinistration to increase, and the Government of India still 
further to decrease, the ('xisting staff. In 1837 for example when 
Young \va 8 appointed Commissioner to settle the Malacca land 
problem, he was instructed to devise measures for a sweeping 
r(‘duction in the numl)er of oftil-ials. This proposal was combatted 
by Bo]d)am, the Governor of the Straits, and a])pareiitly, after 
examination, by Young hiniself.(^®) Nothing more was heard of 
It. A few years later, tlie Straits Government secured a few 
additional ap])ointments. In 18-14 an officer of the ^fadras army 
was made Superintendent of Cojivicts at Singapore, and in 1848 a 
.similar j>o 8 t was created at Penang.('^‘) Since tlicre were between 
1000 and 1500 convic ts in the Straits, and most of tlie roads and 
])uhlic buildings were construct«‘d by tlicun, the necessity for men 
who could devote all their time to this duty was very groat.(®*) 
Owing to the lack of proj)er survey and registration tlie land 
tiMUires in all tliroe settlements had become involved in an 
inextricable tangle. The' situation at Malacca was the worst but 
in all tliree settlements the services of a Government Surveyor 
’N\ere urgently required. After countless applications the Govern¬ 
ment of India sanctioned the en^ation of these i)Osts in 1843 at 
Singapore, in lS-j(> at Penang and in 1858 at Malacca.In 1851 
i\ Secretary and Aide-dc-Camp to the (iovernor was appointed.(*®) 
In 1856 the office of Commissioner of i^olice was created at Singa- 
jH)re, and Deputy (’onimissiontT-ships at Penang and Malacca. 
Hitherto the duties had been performed by the liesident Coun- 
<‘inoi‘ 8 . Kspecially at Singapore, the position was one of great 
imjmrtance, owing to the activities of the Chinese Secret Societies, 
and for many years the Europeans liad demanded that the office 
should be filled by a man who could give his whole time to the 
M'ork. The first Commissioner at Singa])ore was Thomas Dunman, 
an Cncov(*nantod civil servant who had been a meml)er of the 


(34) Braddcn, ‘ < Statistics»'—37. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 65: July 
58, 1847, No. 3, I. Pub., Range 188, Vol. 39: Get. 24, 18.’56, Nos. 40-45. 

(35) V. chapter on **Malacca Land Problem." 

(36) B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 25; Nov. 1, 1837, No. 2. Bespatches to 
Bengal and India, Vol. 28: Sept. 1, 1841, pp. 942-57. 

(37) BVaddell, * * Statistica''—37. 
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(39) Braddell, ^‘Btatisties"—37, 

(40) Ibid,, 87. 

(41) Ibid,, 37. 
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police since 1848, and for many years had practically eonlrollcd 
it. He liad great influence amongst the leaders of the Oliincse^ 
and to this, coupled with his wide knowledge of their customs, his 
great success in dealing with gang-rohberies and the activities of 
the Hues u^as due. Owing to their confidence in him the Chinese 
frequently gave him valuable information denied to others. Dun- 
man’s appointment was an exception to tlu* Directors’ general 
rule that important positions could be held only by members of the 
Covenanted serviee.(*®) In addition to several minor posts, two 
further oflices were (Tcated in 1858, the C8iief‘ Engineer for the 
Straits Settlements, and the Post Master of Singapore.(^'7 
Hitherto these duties had been ]K‘rform(*d by the Superintendent 
of Convicts and otlier otfieials. The Chi(‘f Engineer had ehargo 
of the construction of all pu))Iic works; and owing to the growth 
of trade the Post-Mastersliip required a man who could devote 
liis whole time to the work. Witii these minor exceptions thn 
number of oflicials in the Straits Settlements remained in 1867 
the same as it liad been in 1887, although the volume of work had 
increased manyfold. 

The actual degree of inde])eudenee possessed by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Straits Settlements from 1880 to 1867 is dilficult to 
estimate. It is nowhere clearly defined, and must \ye deduced 
from a study of the records. Apparently it was very limited. 
The Company’s form of administration was higlily centralised, and 
a detailed account of everything great and small was made to the 
Government of India. Ail matters of im])ortanee were referred 
to it for decision, and even in the most insignificant local affairs— 
such as the oonstruetion of a twenty ton gunhoat for nse against 
j)irafe8-~aetioii was usually deferred until India's sanetion had 
been reeeived. This rule was strietlv enforced, especially in eases 
wdiere the poli(*y proposed by the hwal government w'ould increase 
the expenditure. Ibitil 1864-5 the Straits Settlements had a heavy 
annual deficit which was met from the Indian Treasury,and 
as the Company had derived no profit from Malaya since the 
cessation of its China trade in 1838, it was ahvays unwilling to 
sanetion proposals wdiieh seemed likely to add to the drain upon 
its resources. If any project involved an increase in the annual 
expenses, the Governors eould not olflain approval for it, much 
less undertake it on their own initiative, unless they eould show^ 
that it w^as of the greatest importance to the prosperity of tlie 
Straits. Most of the few^ problems which required to be dealt 
with during this period did involve directly or indirectly an 

(42) Buckley, * * Singapore, I, 894-97. 

(43) Braddell, Statistics''—37. 

(44) Bengal mid India Public and Political Consultations passim.. 
No small ])art of the despatches from the Government of the Straits 
Settlements to India deals with the unavailing attempts of the Straits admi* 
nistratioii to make revenue balance expenditure. Oavenagh, *^Bemi- 
niscences'’—372. 
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increased oxjieiKlituro. Hoikv they were usually left unsolved 
and handed on ais a le^cy to the Colonial Office, or else their 
solution was long delayed. Cases in point were the suppression of 
j)ira(‘y, the Jlalaci-a land ^juestioii, tlie extension of British power 
in the ^lalay Peninsula, and tlie increase of the civil service. The 
Oovernors W(‘re well aware of the Coinjmny’s attitude, and usually 
refrained from urging projects whic-h they knew would not he 
sanctioned. Tliev contented themselves with ])ointing out how 
hard they were trying to rediu-e the deficit, and how much they 
were doing with the limited means at their command. During 
this perio<l the problem ot‘ finance conditioned almost every action 
of the Straits government. 

When a matter was referred to India, a year or more freipiently 
elapsed before tlie decision was received, because of the enormous 
volume of work with wliich the Indian administration had to deal. 
Owing to these delays, the interests of the Straits Settlements 
suffered at times; hut on the whoh‘ the results were not serious. 
Of the problems which arose hetween 18*^(5 and 18(»7. very few 
were of importance, so that the injury caused by the delay in 
settling them was not great. The Straits Settlements had 
jiractically no foivugn relations, while the population was small, 
•only in 18(50, (*’*) and on the whole law-abiding. Since 

farming was a minor industry, agricultural problems were much 
more of a side-issue than in most of the Indian Residencies. 
Mor<‘ov(‘r there were j)ra(*tically no taxes, and such as existed, as 
for example that ou opium, wen* most of them sold by auetion to 
Chinese tax-farmers. The task of the (governors was to preserve 
law aud order, to construet what roads and public Imildings the 
limited revenue Avould allow, and to S(dl tlie tax-farms for as 
large an amount as ])ossihle. They ha«I also to (*(>}>e with piracy 
ns far as their s(*anty means permitted, and to foster trade and 
agriculture, largely by letting the mereliants take care of them¬ 
selves. 

In tin* field of foreign affairs the principal duty of the 
Straits administration was to watch Holland and Siam, and to 
report to tJie Covernment of India if tliey appeared to be taking 
unfair measures against British trade. The government of tlio 
Straits Settlement liad no ])ower to make representations itself. 
In emergencies liowever, when immediate action was clearly 
imperative and there was no time to await iiistruelions from India, 
the (fovernor could act on liis own responsibility. It was on this 
ground for example that Cavenagh justified his honibardmont of 
Trengganu in 18(>2. Foreign affairs were of much less importance 
than they liad been in 1818 to 18*;i6. iVfter 18*i7 tJie aggressive 
policy of Siam in the Peninsula was practically confined to 
Ivelantan and Trengganu, where British trade interests were small. 
Even there it was much less high-handed than formerly. In the 

(45) P. P,, H. C., No, 259 of 1862, p. 55: Braddell, ** Statistics ^ ^—2, 
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Malay Peninsula the Company was wedded to a policy of stricir 
non-intervention, aiid tlie Governors were practically precluded 
from taking any steps to increase British influence or protect 
British merchants there. Since the Directors’ attitude was well- 
known, it was rarely that the Governors oven proposed a more 
aggressive po]icy.(^^) 

During the period 17<S6 to 1867 training and selection of the 
Covenanted C'ivil Servants was yor\' different from tlie system 
which prevails at the present day. Between 1786 and 1805 the 
small staff was (*oin])osed partly of Bimgal officials without previous 
experience in Malaya, ami in a few cases of men who, like Captain 
Light, liad not formerly been em])loyetl hy the Company, hut wero 
appointed heeause of their local knowledges Wlien the Penang 
Presidency was established in 1805 the (Company decided to Iniild 
up a distinct ” Straits Civil Service separate from that of Indhu 
and composed of men speeially trained in local conditions who 
were to spend their official careers in Mala 3 'a. I'en C^iveiianted 
Servants were sent out as writers, the junior grade in the Com¬ 
pany’s service, and as they were promoted tlu* vacancies in their 
ranks were filled by fresh appointments. Following the custom 
of the Com])auy from this time onwards ])roinotion was usually hy 
seniority, determined liy length of service. The rule however wins 
not always strictly enforced. After 1805 the higher posts were 
usually no longer filled by officials detaclied from the Indian 
Presidencies, but hy the promotion of civil servants who from long 
residence at Penang were acquainted with Malayan conditions. 
The four exceptions to this rule were Governors Bannerman, who 
opposed the foundation of Singapore in 1819, Fullerton, (1824- 
1830), Butterworth (1843-1855), and (’avenagh (1858-186'J). 
(■olonels Bannerman, Butterworth and Cavenagh were Indian 
army officers, and Fullerton, a man of unusual abilit}^ had been 
a member of the Council of the ]\ladras Presidency,(*’^) 

(hvil Servants destined for the Straits received their 
preliminary training at the Company’s college of Hailejd>urj% 
wJiich was founded in 1806. Tlie principal subjects were Greek 
and Latin, Mathematics, Law, Philosophy, Political Economy, 
English History and Geograplw. Little attention was paid to 
Oriental studios, since the object of the course was to give a liberal 
education, and leave the special training until the student arrived 
in the East. Owing to the influence of the Directors, the standard 
of excellence at this period was not high.(^*) Graduates of 

(46) V. chapter on Native Policy. 

(47) S. j^. R. Vol. 186: April 18. 1805. Ibid., VoL 86: July 25, 1822* 

Ibid., Vol. 94; Feb. 19,1824. Ibid., Vot 95: Aug. 20 and 26, 1824. Ibid.^ 
Vol. 99; March 10, 1825. and pasaim. Ibid., Vol. 110: July 31, 1826, Ibid., 
Vol. 194; Oct. 12, 1825. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol 44: Oct. 9, 1843, No. 3* 
Anson, ** About Others and M^rselV' 285. Colonial C5vil 

Service.8-9. Buckley, ^'Singapore,IX, 61648, 676. 

(48) Lowell, Colonial Civil Serviee,'' 1144. 
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Haileybury wlio were sent to India were required to study 
Oriental langiiagoB and law at the colleges established at Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta before beginning tlieir work.(*") No similar 
institution existed in the Straits for the study of Malay, Siamese 
and Chinese, and the Civil Servants learnt^d them on their own 
initiative in their spare time. The re(*ords do not contain much 
information on the subject, but it would seem that a knowledge 
of the languages was not compulsory, and that information regard¬ 
ing native Jaws and customs was gradually acquired in the course* 
of their duties. The language of which a knowledge was most 
essential wa.s Malay, sinw it was the lingua franca ” of the 
Straits. By 18‘^’S however very few of the <1vil Servants knew it.( ’'") 
Those wlio had studied Siamese Avere far fewer: indeed tin* only 
olfleials wlio spoke it appear to luive been (^iptain Burney and 
Jjj<'utenant Low, officers of tlie ^ladras army wlio gained a kjiow- 
ledge of it Avliih* stationed in the Straits.(’'**) After 1830 a few 
of the otficials learned ('liinese, espec ially Bonham, (iovernor from 
1837 to 1843, AA’lio devoted himself to the study of the Chinese* 
language and eustom8.(*’*') The im])ortam*e of a knowledge of the 
languages was however rc^cognised by the Penang Council, and at 
least after 18i?6 an effort Ava.s made to encourage their study. 
Ahsonee from ottiee during regular hours for this })urpose was 
forbidden: but an allowance was generally made to the student for 
paying his munshi’V native teacher. The examination in 
Malay, which was held hy senior memlxu’s of the civil service, 
embraced the subjects of Mala}’' grammer, conversational Malay, 
translation from English into Malay, and ^Malay into Englisli. 
Suc'cessful candidates were given a bonus of Bs’i^POb (at that time 
about £22!}), For proficiency in (’hiuese or Siamese tlie bonus 
was RsSoOO (about £394). The most successful candidates were 
appointed Translators of the native languages, and Avere given an 
increase of salary above the fivcnl office allowance* of from about 
£22 to i’SJS a month. In some cases a muc h larger bonus Avas 
grunted. Ijeiitcmant Low for example Avas given £450 in LS‘^4 
for proficiency in Siamese.(^'") When the Kmang Presidency 
ceased to exist in 1830 tliese regulations were aholislmd, and no 
further reward was given for the study of native language8.(®‘‘) 
It appears uncertain Aiiiether a knoAvledgc of them was now made 
(compulsory, but in 1867 Sir Hercniles Robinson reported that all 
the Indian officials in the Straits kneAv MalHy.(’*'*) The failure to 

(49) Ibid., 10. Ammcim Historical Review, Jan. 1899, p. 267—H. M. 
Btepbetts, 

(60) aaR., Vol., 184: AprU 15, 1828. 

(51) Ibid., Vol. 94 passim. 

(62) ^*Amcr. Hist. Review •'—Jan,, 1869, pp. 256*58, H. M. Stephens. 

(68) aS.R., Vol. 94: Passim, Ibid., Vol. 95: July 22, 1824 Ibid., 
Vol. 110: July 31, 1826. Ibid., VoL 119: Nov. 20 and 29, 1827. Ibid., Vol. 
184: April 15 and Nor* 24,1828, and paaaim. 

(64) B. Pub., Range 12, VoL 56: Dw. 7, 1880, No. 13. 
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iiia»ke a kii()wlecl^i:e of native kii^^uagea o()m|>ulsory was of less 
importance than it would otherwise have been since until al)out 
1855 the Straits Government was mainly composed of ex-members 
of the old Penan^^ and Bencoolen Civil Services, many of whom 
knew the Malay language well. 

The survival of these officials was of great importance in the 
history of the Civil Service after 1830. Without their long local 
experience the depleted staff would have found the task of govern¬ 
ment vastly more difficult. When the Eastern Presidency was 
abolished in 1830 there were about ttv^enty Covenanted officials 
in the Straits, while the number of ])ositions was reduced to eight, 
llie Directors refused to allow tliose who were thus deprived of 
their posts to be transferred to the Indian Civil Service, but gave 
them the alternatives of retiring on j)ensiona or of being retained 
in the Straits as unemployed supernumeraries. Their salaries 
were to be small but as vacancies occurred they would be re- 
a])pointed to the Straits ('ivil SerAuce. The Directors also decided 
that no further <‘adets should be sent out from England to join 
the Straits administration. All va(*ancies which should occur 
after the last of the supernumeraries had been reappointed were 
to be filled by members of the Bengal (hvil Service.(‘^®) Several 
of the ex-officials retired on the pensions offered, but over half 
preferred to remain. It thus happened tljiat until 1855 practically 
all the more important positions, and until about 1845 every post 
Avas held by former members of the Penang (hvil Sorvice.(®^) As 
late as 18()0 tliere was still one survivor of the old regime, W. T. 
Lewis, the Kesident Councillor of Pcnang.f'^**) It was only about 
1845 that Bengal civilians began to be appointed. 

Four typi(*al cases may be quoted as examples of how long 
the men trained in tlie Penang CiauI Service continued in office 
in the Straits. Samuel George Bonham, who entered the Bcn- 
coolen Civil Service in 1818, was transferred to the Straits 
Settlements in 1824, and became Assistant Resident of Singapore. 
From 1837 to 1843 he was GoAornor of the Straits Settlements. 
OAving to his knowledge of the Chinese language and customs he 
was appointed Governor of Hong Kong from 1848 to 1854. He 
played an important part in the early history of Hong Kong, and 
on his retirement was made a baronet.(®**) Another example Avas 
E, A. Blundell, a graduate of the Company’s college at Addis- 
coiube, Avho came to the Straits as a Writer in 1820. He gradually 
rose in rank, becoming Resident Councillor of Malacca and Penang, 

. (56) Despatches to Bengal, Vol 110; April 7, 1829. P. P., 1831-32, 

IX, p. 782 (Vol. I of Evidence on Affairs of the E. Ind. Co.) 

(57) Stephens, Amer. Hist. Review,'' Jan. 1899, p. 255, 262. 

(58) P, P., H. of C., No. 259 of 1862, p. 19 (Vol. XL). 

(59) Stephens, Amer. Hist. ReAdew, '' Jan. 1899, p, 256, 258. 8.8. R*, 
Vol. 194: Get. 12, 1825. B. Fed. Range 123, Vol. 59: March 5, 1824, 
No. 49. Buckley ‘^Bingaxiore,^’ 1, 383-84. 
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and finally Governor, from 1855 to 1858.(®®) Cluireli, wlio was 
Kesident Councillor of Singapore for nineteen years, from 1837 
until his resignation in 1856, joined the Bencoolen Civil Service 
in 1815, and was transferred to the Straits in 1824.(®^) Samuel 
Garling, who entered the Bencoolen service in 1809, was trans¬ 
ferred to the Straits in 1821. From 1833 to 1855 he was 
« successively Eesident Councillor of Malacca and Pcmang, and 
Assistant Besident at Singapore. After forty-six years’ service, 
he retired on a pension of £250 « year.('‘“) 

The Madras Army also supplied the Straits with some of its 
ablest officials. From an early date the garrison was drawn from 
Madras, and a number of the officers studied Malay as a hobby. 
Those who becuiime proficient were often detached from their 
regiments for administrative* work.(“‘^) Captain Burney, who made 
the treaty with Siam in 1826, entered the Straits service in this 
manner.(*‘^) Another tyj)ical case was tliat of Cohmel James Low, 
an officer of Madras ?Cative Infantry, who joined tlie Penang 
establishment in 1818. He studied both Malay and Siamese, and 
was sevenil times sent as envoy to native states in connection 
with Burney’s mission to Siam.(*‘‘'‘) From 1823 to 1840 he was 
in charge of Province* W<‘llesley. He then lieeame .Vssistant Besi¬ 
dent at Singapore, and in 1850 returned to Europe.(‘'“) In 1860 
six out of tile ninet(*en members of the administration, including, 
the Besident Councillor of Jfalaeea, were officers of the Madras 
Army.("^) Between 1830 and 1867 two of the Governors of tlie 
Straits Settlements were also Madras army officers, namely Colonel 
Butterworth, Deputy Quartermaster General of the Madras Army, 
who was Governor from 1843 to 1855, and Colonel Cavenagh, 
Governor from 1858 to 1867. Neither had had any previous 
experience in Malaya, since their whole careers had been spent 
in India. The appointments Men* for this reason unusual, but 
Butterworth and (’avenagli i»roved to he tMo of the most capable 
governors sent to JIalaya.(***') 

(m) S.8. R,, Vol. 94: Feb. o, 1824. Ibid., 110: Aug. 7, 1826. 

Huckley. Singapore,»’ II, 507, 619, 666. P. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 69: 
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The Ilnoovenaiited Civil Servants in. the Straits were usually 
residents of Malaya employed as the Government had need of their 
services. The Company’s rule that only the less important and 
leas lucrative posts were open to them was on the whole obaerved, 
but on several occasions it was broken. The reason was that it 
was very difficult to find Covenanted servants qiialified to deal 
with the peculiar problems of Malaya, so that the administration 
was compelled to use the services of local resid(mt8.(®®) The rule 
was most completely broken in the case of W. T. Lewis, an Un- 
eovenanted official at Boncoolen from 1806 to 1824. He was 
transferred to the Straits, and obtained the favour of Governor 
F\illerton, who made him head of the Land Department at 
]VIalacea.(^'’) In 1840 he became Assistant at Penang, then Besi- 
dent Coun(‘illor of Mala(‘ca, and finally, in 1855, Resident 
t.’ouncillor of Penang, one of the most important posts in the 
adlninistration. Lewis held this position until he retired in 
1860.(^^) This case appears to be unique in the early history of 
the Straits Settlements. Another Uncovenanted official who held 
an important office was Dunman, who was Commissioner of Police 
at Singapore from 1856 to 1871, and Assistant Be8ident.(’*) 
Westerhout, a Dutch inhabitant of Malac‘ca, was in charge of 
Xaning after its conquest in 1832, and in 1837 was appointed 
Assistant at Malacca. Tn each case the appointment was avowedly 
jnade because no one else could be found equally competent to 
undertake the M’ork.(‘®) A fair number of other instances are to 
be found of Uncovenanted officials holding important po8itionB.(^^) 
Tlie Civil Service in British Slalaya Mas thus, as the Governor- 
General of India wrote in 1859, ^‘nearly as mixed in its material 
as the population Avhich it governs.”(’^) The disappearance of 
the members of the old Penang Service did not lessen the efficiency 
of the government. So thoroughly had they trained their sub¬ 
ordinates that their influence lasted long after their disappearance. 
In 1867 the Government was conducted by a very competent body 
of officials, with splendid traditions of duty. Sir Hercules Robin¬ 
son, who was sent to report on the conditions existing in the 
Settlements just before the transfer to the Colonial Office, paid 

(69) India Home Consultations. Bange 187, VoL 57; Jan. 13, 1854, 
No. 50*55. 

(70) V. CTiapter on “Malacca Land Problem.’* 
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high tribute to the calibre and qualifications of the Straits Civil 
SeTvice.(’**) 

Only in one respect, tlie absence of a separate ^falayan Civil 
Service, did the establislinient fail to meet with his approval. In 
1830 thie Directors had decided that in fiitnre no graduates of 
Haileybury should be ap])ointed directly to tlie Straits, but tiuit 
when vacancies occurred they should be filled by men detaclied 
from Bengal. The result did not answer their anticipations. 
Bengal civilians began to Ik; appointed to Malaya about 1^45. 
Tliey were given 8u])ordinate positions, and it was intended t<> 
advance tiuun to the liiglier otTIces when they had gained a know¬ 
ledge of local conditions. Governor Butterworth supported tiie 
experiment, Imt in 1854 lie informed the Government of India 
that it had failed. Owing to the small number of important 
positions the chances of jmornotion were very few compared with 
those of Bengal. Everyone therefore after a short experience 
w’islied to return to India. The requests were granted, and Butter- 
worth predicted that tliis would always l>e the attitude “ with 
every civil servant possessing energy and ambilion.” The ad¬ 
ministration lost their services just when their local experience 
was making tliem valuable.(’’) The Governor-General of India, 
Lord Canning, in 1859 described the situation in even stronger 
terms. He wrote that siuc'c India "^^now... .has no Chiiu;se sc r- 
vicc in whjeh its oflficers c^an look for advancement as they rise 
in standing, in truth, it has come to this, that no oifieer oi the 
Indian Civil Service will willingly go to the Straits -for -i 
permanency, except in the position of governor. To he transferred 
there at the beginning of his career, on the understanding that 
lie shall remain attached to the Straits throughout the whole or 
even the greater portion of it, w^ould involve so large a sacrifice of 
prospects on the part of a young Indian Civil Servant, that he 
cannot reasonably be expected to make it.^' (•®) 

Lord Canning also emphasized tiie ‘^absolute necessity'^ for 
the Straits officials rec*oiving a special training instead of being 
left to gain their knowledge in the course nf their work. He 
described the existing system as positive evil.’’ ‘^Indian 
officers have no opportunity of acquiring experience of the habits 
or the language of either Malays or Chinese, and accordingly, 
when officers are sent to the Straits, thej' have exerythiug to learn. 
The Government of India is unable to keep a close w^atch upon 
their efficiency; the field is so narrow as to afford little or no room 
to the Qovenior of the Settlements for exercising a power of 

(76) Btephens, *‘Amer. Hist. Review’,Jan. 1899, 264. P. P., 
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selection in r(*conmiending to a vacant office; and there is 
consequently so complete an absence of stimulus to exertion, that 
it may well be doubted whether Indian civil officers sent to the 
Straits ever b(M*omc thoroughly well qualified for, or heartily 
interested in the duties they have to discharge. The character of 
the Chinese, the most important and at tirries a very unmanage¬ 
able part of the population of the Straits Settlements, is quite 
different from tliat of any people with which Indian officers have 
to deal... .(They are) the very opposite of our Indian fellow sub¬ 
jects.” Sir Hercules Bobinson agreed with Lord Canning, 
and advised the Colonial Office that cadets should be sent out to 
learn the languages and customs of the (.^liincse and Malays, and 
a separate Straits Civil Service built up, ( omposed of men specially 
train(?d in the peculiar conditio7is of ]\lalaya.(****) From the ac¬ 
ceptance of this policy has arisen the Civil Service in British 
Malaya as it exists to-day. 

(80) P. P., Command Paper 3672, (1866), p. 16, (Vol. LII). 
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BRITISH MALAYA, PART 11, 

(HAPTEl? VI. 

The Malacca Land Problem 1825-1884. 

The most serious problem uith whi(‘h the (Jovernment of the 
Straits Settlements had to deal at Malacca was laud settlement. It 
has been aptly described as ‘‘one long history of want of know¬ 
ledge on one side, and fraud and evasion on the other.”In 
order to understand the peculiar difficulties it is necessary to 
describe briefly the Malay form of land-tenure, according to which 
the Dutch land-holders of Malacca held their estates in By 

the Malay code all land was the property of the liaja. who had the 
right. 

(1) In dispose of all waste (i.e. uncultivated) lands as he 
chose; 

(2) to receive a percentage, usually one-tenth, of the produce 
of all cultivated lands; 

(3) to exact forced service from his raayats or peasantry. It 
was unpaid, and neither its nature nor amount was defined 
hy Malay law. 

The raayat also had certain rights which were as inalienable 
as those of his feudal superior. 

(!) He was usually jiermitted by his Baja to take up without 
interference as much wash* land as lie could cultivate. 
The Reason for this %va8 that the population uas small, 
while the land area was large and covered witli such heavy 
jungle as to be useless iintil it had been cleared, 

(2) He could not be ejected from his land as long as 

(i) he rendered the forced service demanded, and paid a 
jiercentage of his produce, usually one-tenth, to his 
Baja; 

(ii) he did not let his land go out of cultivation. In the 
case of rice fields, for example, the proprietary rights 
kwsted as long as the area was under cultivation, and 
for three years thereafter; while in the case of 
orchards, they lasted as long as any fruit tree survived 
as evidence that the land had formerly been cul¬ 
tivated. The rules for other varieties of farm-land 
followed the same principle. In all cases, when the 
land went out of cultivation the former owner ceased 
to Imve any claim to it. It then became Waste Land 
(ianah mati, ‘^dead land ”) and could be granted by 
tte liaja to whomsoever he chose. 

a) •r.R.A.S.aB., XIII, 100. W.E. MaxweU. ' 
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It will be observed that despite the Baja’s nominal right to all 
the land, as long as the raayat complied with the conditions under 
Avhich he held it he could not be ejected. 

When a Baja granted lands to a favourite—whether waste or 
cultivated, or both—he did not thereby surrender his own title to 
it, nor did he in any way interfere with the rights of the cultivators. 
All that he gave up to the grantee was the pow’cr to exercise the 
royal privileges of 

(1) disposing of all waste lands, and 

(2) collecting the tenth from the raayats. 

In other words, the apparent owner of a tract of land was not a 
landlord in the English sense, but was really, to use the Indian 
term, a sort of Zemindar. He could not claim the ownership of his 
land—that lay with the Bi^ga—nor dispossess his tenants; his sole 
right was to colle(‘t from his estates, a revenue the amount of which 
w^ere fixed by custom. The exact position of what one may call 
the Malay Zemindar is a point of the utmost importance, since this 
was really the status of the so-called Dutch rro[)rietors who in 1825 
w^ere in possession of Malacca Territory. (-) 

The reason for this w'as simple: the Portuguese, and after 
them the Dutcli, on their conquest of Malacca, simply retained the 
unwTitten native Jaiid-tenure unchanged. In the other Dutch 
j)ossessions, even in Java, the centre of tlieir jx^wer, they consistently 
foUovved the same ]joli(*y. Furthemiore the Dutch archives at 
Malacca show that they upheld the customary rules of native land- 
tenure there, and did not draw up any other system of land-laws. 
About 1824 the Government of Holland eonsiuered the advisability 
of enacting a code of regulations wdueh wm founded in all respects 
upon native custom and had jjothing in common with any European 
system. Owing to the approaching trajisfer of Malacca the project 
was dropped. From these considerations it is clear that the so- 
called Dutch 1 Proprietors who in 1825 claimed to be the landlords 
of their estates in the English sense of the term were really nothing 
more than Malay Zemindars. The title to their lands remained 
with the Government, as the inheritor of the rights of the ancient 
Sultans of Malacca wdiom the Portuguese had expelled in 1511; 
and all that they had received from the Dutch Company was the 
right to collect and enjoy the tenth from their lands. This they 
did through Chinese farmers ue. individuals who bought from them 
the right to collect it, just as they bought the opium, and otljer 
farms, in Penang and Singapore. These concessions must have 
been of very little value to the Dutch Proprietors owing to the 
restrictions upon agriculture, and it is prooable that they never 
lived on or visited their lands. They were absentee Zemindars, 
taking no interest in their estates beyond trying to secure ns high 
a price as possible for the sale of their privileges. The Proprietors 

(2) Ibid., 77 93, 105-110. ^ 
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undoubtedly understood their own position, although the British 
officials did not, and for some years they tried to deceive the Straits 
Government into treating them as ^‘bona fide^^ owners of the 
soiL(*) As subsequent pages show, it required much toilsome 
investigation of the archives of Malacca before the new adminis¬ 
tration ascertained that their real status was tlie one outlined above* 

When the Company’s officials arrived from Penang in 1825 
they found that with the exception of the small state of Naning, 
the whole of Malacca Territory outside the limits of the town was 
in the possession of a few individuals, the majority of whom were 
Dutch, who claimed to be, not Zemindars, but the absolute owners 
of their property, jungle as well as cultivated land. The raayats 
they declared were merely their tenant8.(^) The ^^Proprietors,” 
m they called themselves, were trying to succt'ed in a colossal game 
of bluff, trusting to British ignorance of Iwal eonditions to alter 
their status from that of Zemindars to absolute owners of the soil. 
It might have bmi exjKHted that since Malac^ca had already been 
held ))}• the Company’s troops from 1 <95 to 181H, much information 
would have been acquired aiiout local conditions. The earlie: 
^a*cupalion however had been military and of uncertain duration. 
The administration ai)jK'ars to have continued much as it had been 
under the Dutch Company, the Britisli Kesident not interfering 
or interesting liimself greatly in it. The only changes seem to have 
been the removal of tlie restrictions on trade and agriculture and 
Ijord Minto’s abolition of judicial torture. (”0 Tlie Company was 
therefore unable to secure any enlightenment from this source. 

Governor Fullerton at once ordered an investigation to be 
undertaken, in order to discover whether the Proprietors’ claims 
were true. To obtain ndiable information was by no means easy. 
Thase Wt qualified to explain the. situation, the Proprietors them¬ 
selves, were tlie last jK'rsons to wreck the game whieli they were 
])]ayiiig; and the only other .source of information, the Dutch 
iir(‘hives at Malacca jimsented many hiilicultics. Two centuries of 
neglect, and white ants had utterly destroyed many of the records, 
while of those whicli survived some were almost indecipherable. To 
^^ap the climax, when tlie Dutch administration left Malacca it 
carried off part of the archives, including all the original deeds 
granting their lands to the Proprietors. Under these circumstances 
jirogress w^as slow, and Ix'tween 1825 and 1821 meetings of the 
<*ouncil held to settle the laud question had several times to be 
postponed in order that a further investigation of the records might 
be made.(*) It was not until 1828 that the matter was finally 

(3) Ibul,, 93.95, 148-52. aS.B., Vol. IGS-Jan. 30, 1828. FuUerton's 
Minute. 

(4) XlII, 152. J. I. A., 11, 730-40. Hon. E. A. 
Blundell, later Governor of the Straits. S.aK., Vol. 172, July 5, 1827. 

(5) L H. A. a 8. B., XIII, 148. 

(6) Ibid., 152, a S. R., Vol. 168. Jan. 30, 1828 and S. 8. R., Vol., 172, 
July 5, 1827. 

1925] Koyal Asiatic Society. 
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settled, and even then serious mistakes were made throiigli 
ignorance. 

The first important meeting held to consider the Malacca land- 
problem apjKjars to have been on July 5, 1827. The discussion waa 
summed up in an able Minute of Governor Fullerton. He 
pointed out that since all the original deeds granting land had been 
taken away by the Dutch in 1825, it was very difficult to ascertain 
the exact rights of the Government, the Proprietors, and the 
llaayats. What evidence had been obtained from the archives 
however contradicted the claims of the Proprietors that they were 
not Zemindars but absolute corners of the soil. Furthermore the 
evidence appeared to show that the grants had been made in order 
to encourage certain forms of agriculture, and that the government 
had the right to resume uncultivated laud. The Proprietors had 
used their privileges and neglected all their obligations, so that the 
Government seemed to have a legal right to take away their estates. 
On their part the Proprietors did not question the legality of this 
attitude, but contended that it was unjust since they were unaware 
that the possession of their land involved any liabilities—presum¬ 
ably because they had never taken the trouble to find out the terms^ 
of their grants, and the Dutch Government had been equally lax 
in enforcing them. 

When an attempt was made to discover the relations existing 
between the Proprietors and the Ilaa 5 ’ats, confusion and contradic 
tion became even more marked. The Proprietors claimed to bo the 
absolute owjiers of their estates, l>otli waste land and cultivated; 
yet in the next breath they admitted that while there was no law 
fixing rent the general custom was for the landlord to receive one 
tenth of the produc?e. They also admitted that as long as the 
tenant j>aicl it he could not lx? evicted, and could sell, mortgage or 
bequeath his farm, or increase it by taking up wasfe land at will. 
Fullerton saw the inconsistency in such statements, and made a 
shrewd guess at the Proprietors^ real position. He was already 
strongly inclined to believe thot the tenth described as the usual 
rent, was not a land-rent at all, but a tax—the immemorial right 
of the Malay Raja to one-tenth of the produce of his lands. The 
Dutch Company, as the inheritor of this right, had granted it to 
the Proprietors, who were therefore, he susj^ected, not the absolute 
amd unfettered owners of their land, but merely individuals w^ho 
had the right to a percentage of the produce. No decision was made 
however, and the question was postfK)iied pending further investiga¬ 
tion. 


On March 7,18'2'T, the Resident Councillor of Malacca reiwrtecl 
to the Penang Council that so far as he could ascertain the wording 
of the grants did not warrant the conclusion that they were irrt voc- 

(7) 8. 8. B., Vol. 172, July 5, 1827. 
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able, as the Proprietors contended. (®) About the same time a 
document 'vras discovered in the archives which proved that Puller- 
to-n’s surmise was correct, and that the Proprietors were not 
land-owners, but 2k*mindars. This was a i)roclamatioii issued by 
the Dutch Government in 1819, referring to one in 1773 which 
expressly forlwnle Proprietors to demand more than one-tenth of 
the produce from their tenants. The rouncil met on Janujtr^f 30, 
1828, and agreed that the proclamation proved that the Dutch 
Company had given nj), not the absolute right of ownership to the 
soil, but merely the government’s right to (*ollect from it one-tenth 
of the j)ro<]u(‘e. The Dutch Proprietors had. no other claims upon 
the produce, nor upon the occuj)iers, not founded in abuse.^^ 

The cultivators were tlie real ])roprietors of the soil.(®) It 
was therefore (dear that to take over the lands woulfl not b(‘ an 
act of high-handed spoliation, but would be })erfectly justifiable, 
provided the Proprietors were compensated. That to do so was 
desirable, the (Jovernor and bis Council did not doubt for a 
moment. In the first jdace, the Proprietors had done nothing to 
encourage agriculture, and did not even take sufficient interest in 
their estates to collect the tenth, preferring to farm it out to Chinese. 
8o negligent were they that they did not even know the amount 
which was due to tlieni, so that in })ractice they received from the 
(’hiiiese far less than one-tenth. “The Proprietors will neither 
( ultivate tlie land themselves or allow others to do so. Few of 
them have ever quitted the town of Malacca or visited estates not 
fifteen miles distant.’^(*“) Despite the great fertility of the soil, 
only 5000 acres were under (‘iiltivation in tlie whole of Malacca 
Territory, and a district which could easily Ih' self-supporting had 
to import over half of its grain. The Council felt persuaded that 
if the deadening imulms of the F^roprietors were removed, agri- 
iiiliure would greutlv increase. The second consideration, which 
strongly influenced the Council, was that the Malay raayats suffered 
great opj^ression, hecause of the Prop^icto^^s practice of annually 
auctioning the right to collect the tenth to the Chinese. The 
Proprietors made no attempt to ])roteet their raayats from extortion, 
and the tax-(»ollector having only one yearns intercvst in the 
country, extracts from it the most he can, and it appears... .that 
moreover their services are required, and labour exacted from the 
tenants: in short th(»y are kept in a state of vassalage and servitude 
quite inconsistent with the encouragement of cultivation. The 
right of levying the government rent carries with it all the real 
power of the state ; that right Tested in the Dutch proprietors, 

(8) S.S.R., Vol. 116, B. S.B., Vol. 195, Directors Letters to Penang, 
June 17, 1829. 

(9) S. S. R., Vol. 168. S. S. R., Vol. 171. Directors’ Letter to Penang, 
Bept. 30, 1829. 

(10) S.S.R., Vol. 172, July 5, 1827. 

(11) Ibid., B.S.R., 168: Jan. 30, 1828. 

1925] Boifal Asiatic Society. 
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by them transferred in the mass to Chinese, has established a power 
and influence in that class too great even for the officers of Govern¬ 
ment to hold in clieck/^(^®) 

Last, but by no means least, the Council confidently hoped that 
eventually as a result of the increased cultivation which they 
believed would follow the elimination of tlie Proprietors, the revenue- 
would increase sufficiently to pay the cost of the administration of 
Malacca. Hitherto there had always been a heavy annual deficit,, 
for while the exj^enses of government were large, only a small 
revenue wag obtained from a decaying settlement with a rapidly 
decreasing trade and a stagnant agriculture. (‘•'') 

A further consideration however influenced the Governor more- 
than any of the foregoing: he wished to make Malacca the capital of 
the Straits Settlements. As the former centre of Malay, Dutch 
and Portuguese i)ower in the Peninsula, it had amongst Afalays a 
prestige immeasurably greater than Penang or Singapore. The 
central position, within two days' sail of Singapore and four of 
Penang, made Malacc'a more suitable than either of the other two- 
towns for the headquarters of the garrison in the Straits. fn a 
political point of view it is conveniently situated for combatting 
the intrigues of Siam in the Malay states, and it is besides near 
enough to the south end of the Straits to wat(*h the proceedings of 
the Netherlands Government.” Knowing that the soil of Malacca 
was fertile, and that eleven-twelfths of it were uncultivated, Ful¬ 
lerton was convinced that with ‘^unremitting zeal and exertion” on 
the part of the government, agriculture would, as in India, prosper 
exceedingly under the security and Justice of British rule. To deny 
the possibility of this “ seems a perfect libel on British adminis¬ 
tration.” Fullerton saw that with the competition of Penang and 
Singapore, Malacca’s days as a great trading-centre were over, and 
that “it must look entirely to its own agricultural resources for im¬ 
provement.” In this it had a great advantage oveV the other two- 
settlements because far more land was available for cultivation. 
Fullerton believed that the agriculture of Malacca could be in¬ 
creased to such an extent that it would not ouly provide sufficient 
revenue to cover the cost of administration, but would also grow 
enough rice to feed the whole population of the Straits Settlements* 
They would thus no longer be dependent for the greater part of their 
food upon Kedah, Sumatra, and Java*, which being outside the con¬ 
trol of the Penang Presidency, sometimes caused much distress by 
raising barriers against export. Because of very inaccurate- 
information, Fullerton’s terms to the Proprietors were too liberal,, 
but at least, his actions were not due to blind and reckless extra¬ 
vagance. 

(12) S.a R., Vol. 168. Jan. 30, 1828. 

(13) B.aR., Vol. 127, July 6, 1827. S.S.R., Vol. 195: Directors^ 
Letter to Penang, June 17, 1829. &, S. R., 128: April 7, 1828. 

(14) S.S.R., 127: July 5, 1827. S. S,R., 128: April 7, 1828. 
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For all theae reasons The Council decided to buy back front 
the Proprietors their right to levy the tenth on all cultivated lands, 
about 5000 of the 64000 acres in Malacca Territory. It declined 
to recognize that they had any title to the Waste Land, and at ouee 
resumed possession without compensation. (^^’) Tlie Proprietors 
acquiesced in the justice of tliis step, and made no demands for 
compensation. They were also willing to sell tJieir right to the 
tenth. Many of the titles were questionable, and a large 
number of the estates liad grown by dubious means. Xevertheless 
the Council decided to treat tlie Proprietors generously; the 
circumstance of their having been long in possession of the rights,. 
such as they are, is the main argument to induce tlie offer of 
pecuniary compensation for theii resumption.”(*“) It therefore 
tlecided that the Proprietors should s-urrender all their rights in 
return for annual pensions, the full equivalent of what they now 
receive... .])ayable as long as the British (tovcrnment shall remain 
in possession of Malacca.”(*^) 

Lewis, the Superintendent of Lands at Malacca, was ordered 
to negotiate with the Proprietors. On June 13, 1828, he reported 
to the Council that the tenth on almost all the lands had been trans¬ 
ferred to the Company, in return for a total annual compensation 
of about £1735.11.0.The transfer of the lands was not com- 
jilete, a few snmll estates, amounting in all to four or live square 
miles, being left unredeemed because their Proprietors were absent 
from Malacca, or legally incapaible of making a contract. In 1884 
they were still unredeemed. (^®) As a temporary measure, the 
tenth was farmed from July to December 1828; but on December 
11, 1828, tlie Penang Council ordered tliat in future it should not 
be farmed, but collected by the Malacca Land Department. (“M 
Full information of the Governments land-policy was sent to the 
Directors, and in their reply they expressed tliemselves as ^^ex¬ 
tremely glad” that the Proprietors rights had been redeemed* 
They also approved the Council’s proposal to manage the lands 
directly. (**) 

In the same despatch the Directors gave their approval to the 
code of land-laws which liad been submitted to them. Pending 
their decision, the regulations had already been in force as a 
temporary measure since 1828,(®^) This code, Regulation IX of 

(15) S. S. B , 168; Jan. 30, 1828. 

(16) Ibid, 

(17) Ibid. 

(18) Ibid. 

(19) 8.S.B., 168: June 13, 1888. Probably through a copyist's 
error, the eompenaation in Lewis' Beport is given as £15,370 and Bs 17,100. 
Both are wrong, die right amount being Bs 17,354 (B. Pub., Bange 13, Vol. 
42: Jan. 85, 1843, Ko 1; J.LA., II, 740, Blundell: BraddeU, <‘Statistics, 

11, 55. 

(20) J.B.A,S.8.B., XIII, 164. Sir W. E. Maxwell, 

(21) 8.8, B., Vol, 168: June 13, June 25, and December 11, 1S2S. 

(22) 8. a B,, 195: Despatch of Sept. 30, 1829. 

(23) aS. B., 168: Juno 25, 1828. 
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1830, was largely responsible for the creation of the Malacca land 
problem. Yet in many respects the laws were admirable, and 
showed that the Penang Council understood Malay land-tenure. 
The Government was declared to have the right to one-tenth of 
the produce of all cultivated lands, while the raayats were also liable 
to the excise and to all other duties which might be established. 
Whether the tenth was to be paid in money or in kind was left 
undecided for the time. The tax of each district was to be collected 
by its Penghulu, or headman, under the supervision of the Land 
Department. The Penghulus, as formerly, were to act as police 
and revenue officers in their districts. The Government also re¬ 
sented to itself the “ full and absolute right over all waste reserved 
to itself the full and absolute right over all waste and forest lands 
not cleared and cultivated within the memory of man, or twenty 
years, with power to make for their future occupation... .such 
terms as they see tit.^^ 

The raayat’s rights over the cultivated lands were declared to 
be ‘^the privilege of transfer by sale, gift, or bequest according to 
the will of the holder, subject always to the tenth.^^ The Company 
promised not to interfere with lands already under cultivation, 
exce])t that all lands left uncultivated for ten years reverted to it. 
A groat boon was conferred upon the Malays by the provision 
abolishing the Company's riglit to forced labour, except for such 
])ublic necessities as repairing the roads. Henceforth ])ayment was 
to be made in all such cases. Another provision declared that a 
comj)lete siirviy was to be undertaken. Hitherto no survey appears 
ever to have been made. Titles describing their holdings were to 
be given the raayats, and these, as well as all future land-transfers, 
were to be registered. (''') 

The fundamental mistake of Kegiilation IX of 1830 was that 
it was an attempted compromise l)etween two entirely different 
systems of land- tenure, English and Malay. Tlie (’ompany should 
have decided whether it intended to retain the ancient Malay system, 
or to sweep it away and replace it by English land-law. The 
mistake is all the more strange because the Penang (■ouncil was %vell 
acquainted with Malay tenure, and knew how utterly different it was 
to the English system. The history of the GounciPs negotiations 
with the Proprietors, and the provisions of Kegulation IX of 1830, 
all show this. If further proof were neede<l, it could be found in 
the Eecorder’s decision in 1829 in the case of Abdullatif vs, 
Mohammed Ijeh. The judge correctly described Malay land-tenure, 
mentioning every essential feature of it.(*°) Yet the Company, 
while retaining Malay tenure for the lands then under cultivation, 
decided that for all lands dis}>osed of after ISSO j^anls and leases 
should be issued in. accordance with the forms of English law. The 

(24) J. B. A. S. S. B., XIII, 353. W. E. MsxweU. 

(25) S.S.B., 168; June 25, 3828. 122; March 25, 1830, 

S. 8. R., 395; Directors' Despatch of Sept. 30, 1820. 

(26) 8. 8. B., 371; March 24, 1830. 
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rosult of combining two utterly different systems of land-tenure 
was ^Mucessant eonhi8ion/^(-^) Even if the survey contemplated 
by Regulations IX of 1830 had been made, the Land Department 
AnWld have found its task difficult. The survey was however never 
carried out, owing to the sweeping i\;ductioii in the Straits Civil 
Service made by the reforms of 1830. In 1831 the Governor of the 
Straits asked that a surveyor be appointed, but in spite of re¬ 
presentations the Government of India refused to comply until 
1858.(^*) As a rosult, ‘^the old lands cultivated and liable to 
tenths before 1830 remained subject to the native customs, but they 
were not identified by registration or survey. Lands taken up and 
brought into cultivation after 1830, could not therefore in sub¬ 
sequent years he distinguished from them.” The raayats could 
always j)lead that tliey had held them ])rior to 18'W>, and the Govern¬ 
ment lacking the records of a survey, could not disprove the claim, 
even when it knew' that it w'as false. 

As if the situation were Jiot complicated enough already, in 
1835 the Recorder ruled that the Singapore I^and Regulations of 
1830 w'ere illegal, because they w'ere not a law' for imposing taxes, 
the only purpose for wliich the Stnaits Government could legislate. 
Since the Malacca I^nd Regulations had been passed by the same 
authority, they also were illegal. (•*”) Moreover in 1834 the Re¬ 
corder had ruled that the Gharter of Justice of 1826 had 
introduced tiu* law' of England, except in certain siR'cnfied cases, 
and had abrogated any law previously existing. 

The result of these two decisions may best be shown by a 
Minute of Governor Fullerton of May 18, 1829 which can fairly be 
called ])roj>hetic. Owing to the Recorde^^s decision the 8traits 
Government had no jmwer to pass new' land laws; and if payment of 
the tenth were refused, it had to enforce it through the Recorder's 
Gourt, which acted in accordance with the rules of English law^, 
with all its alow and cumbrous procedure. In the w'ords of Fuller- 
ton^s Minute, the case w'as tried under principles that have no 
relation or resem])lance to the local situation of the country and its 
inhabitants... .The land tenures at Malacca hear no analogy or 
resemblance to any English tenure ; yet by such they must in case 
of doubt be tried.” Until these two hindrances w'ere reformed it 
W'as quite useless to attempt the realization of anv revenue w'hat- 
ever.”(8=) 

Almost immediately the consequence feared by Fullerton began 
to show itself, but to a much more serious extent than he had 

(27) XTII, 153-57, W. E. Maxwell. Public Letters 
to Bengal, 1830-31, Vol. 14: June 2, 1830, and Feb. 9, 1831. 

(28) B. Pub., Range, 12, Vol. 59: April 12, 1831, No. 27. Braddell, 

37. 

(29) J. B. A. a a B., XIII, 153-57. Maxwell. 

(30) Ibid., 156, Maxwell, B. Pub. 1834: Passim. 

(31) J. R. A. 8. S. B., XIII, 155. MaxweU. 

(32) Ibid., 166-57. Document not traceable in the records, 
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anticipated. The reason for this was as follows. Soon after 1830 
efforts were begun to induce tlie raayats to accept title deeds co their 
land drawn up in accordance with the forms of English law. A 
decision of the Court declared the earliest form of lease, technically 
illegal; and the Directors ordered new leases to be prepared which 
satisfied the technical requirements of English law. Kaayats with¬ 
out valid titles ro theii land i^cre to be compelled to accept and 
register them.(^®) Unfortunately the disallowance of the first 
leases by the Court had been interpreted by the ignorant raayats as 
meaning that henceforth they were to hold their farms rent free, 
or else on payment of a merely nominal amount. Moreover 
a})Oiit 1832-33 the Goveniment of the Straits Settlements issued 
orders that the raayats of Malacca and Naning were to he induced 
to pay their tenths in money instead of in kind.(®®) The con¬ 
servatism of tlie Malays made them averse both to title deeds and 
money ])aymeiits, since they were altogether different from anything 
to be found in Malay land-tenure. The principal cause of their 
o})position however was the intrigues of the former Dutch Pro- 
j>rietors, wlio for ten years persuaded the ignorant raayats that the 
Oovernment had merely bought the farm of their privileges, and 
]iot the rights themselves. The Dutch thus preserved most of their 
former auiliority, and used it to oppose the efforts of the adminis¬ 
tration. Their mancKnivres were not discovered until in 1837 
Young was apix)inted Commissioner to examine the affiairs of the 
Straits Settlements. 

TJie assertions of the Proprhdors were false; but the terms of 
tlie deeds under whicli their lands had been redeemed in 1828 lent 
jdausihility to their falsehoods. It will be remembered that these 
w(‘re to tiie effect that in return for an annual payment they 
surrendered all thenr rights to the Company as long as the Briiish 
should retain ])Ossessioii of Malacca. (•"**) Incidentally this wording 
added yet another element to the Malacca laud-problem. A few 
yoars after 1828 it was discovered that the Company could not give 
a full title to ajiy of the land which it had redeemed at such a heavy 
loss, not even to those which were Waste. There was no reasonable 
groujid for belief that the British would ever evacuate Malacca, but 
owing to the phraseology of the deeds an intending purchaser could 
o]ily be given a title to any lands he bought for so long as Malacca 
remained under British rule. The result was that capitalists were 
unwilling to ijivest their money in the settlement and for many 
years in spite of the richness of tne soil few plantations were formed 
for the growth of sugar, coconuts, etc., as in Province Wellesley and 
Penang. Land remained undeveloped, and the prosperity and 

(aa) Public Letters to Bengal, Vol. 14. June 2, 1830 and Feb. 9,1831. 

(34) Ibid. 

(35) B. Pub., Bange 13, Vol. 2: July 22, 3833. 

(36) Despatches to Bengal and India. Voi 28, pp. 95T-60. Sept. I. 

(37) S. S. R., 168; Jan. 30, 1828. 
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Teveniie of Malacca suffered. (^®) This was not remedied until 
1861. 

The result of all these unfavourable conditions was that the 
revenue realized from the tenth, far from yielding a surplus, was 
alM'ays much less than the annual payment to the Proprietors. Up 
to 1836 the average annual loss was Bs.lO,00(> or about £100(>.("*®) 
Incessant references were made to Bengal, and the Bengal Public 
and Political Consultations of 1830 to 1840 record constant dis¬ 
cissions of the subject. It is no exaggeration to say that there was 
scarcely a single meeting of the Bengal Council at which the affairs 
of the Straits were considered in which some reference was not made 
to the Malacca land question. 

Finally in 1837 the Indian Government repealed the land 
laws of 1830 and appointed W. R. Young Commissioner for the 
Kasteni Settlements, to investigate land-tenures and the general 
situation in the Straits Settlements.Far from improving con¬ 
ditions at Malacca, his interveinion seems if aiiylhirig to have 
made them worse. The two problems with which he had to deal 
were the refusal of the raayais to commute the tenth into a money 
payment or to accept English title-deeds to their lands, and the 
])()werlcvsncss of the Straits Governmoiit to (*ompel them owing to 
the Court’s decisions of 1834 and 1835. The alternatives before 
Young a]>|)eaTed to be to recommend either the formal enactment 
as law of the Malay customs for the collection of the tenth, or, if 
English land-tenure were desired, the grant to the Straits Govern¬ 
ment of power to deal with its recalcitrant tax payers. He did 
neither: he deprecated legislation and advocated reliance on patient 
(Explanation and ])ersuasion to overcome the Malays’ objections. (*') 
Young himself api)ears to have used this method successfully,(*-) 
and it might perhaps liave succeeded if lie Irad not retained the 
idea of comjielling the raayais at the same time to receive a title 
to their land drawn iq) in English legal terminology. 

** The idea started in Regulation IX of 1830 that each 
cultivator was to have a title deed for his holding seeni.s to have 
taken complete possession of that generation of Land Revenue 
officials, and the object of every succeeding administration 
s(‘ems similarly to have been to force documents of title upon 
an unwilling population.” 

At the same time Y'oung urged that the system which by the 
Directors’ orders had prevailed in the Straits •Settlements since 

W J I. A., II, 743.4 E.A^ Blimdoll. Braclclell, ‘ ^ Statistics, »' 55. 
( ’arenagh, ^^Remmiscenees,^' 265. 

(39) Newbolfl, ‘^Straits of Malacca,I. 166-8. 

(40) B. tPub., Range, 13. Vol. 24; June 21, 1837, Xo. 8, J. R. A. 

XIII, 158. Bespatebes to India and Bengal, XXVITl, 931-6. 

Sept. I, 1841. 

(41) Ibid., 957-60. 

(42) md. 

(43) J. R, A. a a B., XIII, 158. W. E. Maxwell. 
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1831 of refusing to sell the land and granting it on a twenty-year 
lease, renewable for another thirty years, hampered the growth of 
agriculture. The (Tovernment of Bengal supported his represen¬ 
tations, and in 1841-43 the Directors ordered that henceforth all 
lands still held by (lovernnient were to be sold outright, no annual 
rent being imposed. At Malacca an exce[)tion was made be¬ 
cause the cultivators were Malay's, who understand only their own 
native land-tenure. At this settlement therefore instead of selling 
the Company's wash^ land outright, occupation was to t>c permitted 
on a perpetual tenure, suhj(Kd to the payment of the tenth the 
amount of which was to he revised aftx'r twenty years. It was also 
ordered that as soon as jmssihle the tenth should he commuted into 
a money payment. (■*‘‘) 

The result of Young’s recomniendationiS was complete failure. 
Tliis is shown by a report pre})ared for the Directors in 1843 by 
the Straits Government. Six years had elai)sed since Young’s 
investigation, yet only 5029 had been issued out of the 11342 com¬ 
mutation papers which he had estimated to he necessary in order 
that all the raayats might have title deeds and might commute the 
tenth in kind into a money jmyment. The majority of the cul¬ 
tivators refused to accept commutation-paf>ers; and even if they 
should eventually do ^so, it was estimated that Fiillert4)n’s bargain 
with the Proprietors would entail a yearly loss of Rs.(>,0'lK) (about 
£600). Meanwhile the average annual deficit was Us. 12,000 (al)out 
£1,200), the cost of the Proprietors’ ])ensions and of the liand 
Department U'ing more than double the amount of revenue 
collected, 

The most vivid description of the situation was written by E. A. 
Blundell, who served many years at Malacca, and eventually became 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. Technical English legal in¬ 
dentures between the tenants and the East Ijidia Company were 
drawn up with all the precision and formality of a ])raetising 
attorney in England, fixing the amount of the tenth for the ensuing 
twenty years. 

This legal document occupies the whole of o-ne side of 
a sheet of foolscap, while the other is filled with Malayan 
writing purporting to be a translation of the English, but as 
may well he supposed, failing entirely to convey to a naiive 
reader any idea of its meaning. It requires some knowledge of 

laAv to understand the English original.and the attempt 

to translate those terms into Malay has produced an utterly 

’ (44) Despatches to Bengal and India, XXVIII, 957-60, 974, 993. 

Sept. 1, 1841; H. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 33; April 8, 1840, Nos. 14-28. B. 
Pub., Range 13, Vol. 42; April 26, 1843, No. 3, B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 6U; 
Oct. 30, 1845, No.35. 

(45) Despatches to Bengal and India XXVIII, 993, Sopt, 1, 1841, 
B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 42; April 26, 1843, No. 3,. 

(46) B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 42; Jan. 25, 1843, No. 1. Ibid., Vol. 50; 
Oct. 30, 1845, Nos. 11-37. 
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unintelligible jumble of words. To secure therefore the 

payment (often of a few annas only per annum) the tenants 
(ignorant Malay ])ea8ant8) were sent for in shoals to put their 
marks to these sheets of foolscap paper filled with writing. 
They naturally got alarmed and evinced the greatest reluctance 
to affix their signatnres.^^ 

Blundell concluded by a description which was true not only of the 
j>eriod before 1847, the date at which he wrote, but also down to 
1861. 

To overcome this rehudance and to induce a general 
sigJiing throughout, seems to have been the great and almost 
sole object of the Land Department from that time to the 
present. All the ingenuity of Kesidents and Assistants has 
been exerted to thi.s end, and all the principles of political 
economy have been exhausted in endeavouring to explain the 
advantages of the system, l)ut in many ])arts without success. 
Threats, coaxings and explanations have been set at defiance, 
and an obstinate detennination evinced not to sign these legal 
impers,”(^‘) 

Finally, in 1843 or 1844, the llesident punished tluxse who refused 
to sign by farming the (‘ollection of their tenths to the Chinese, It 
will be remembered, that it vvas j)artly to do away with the farm tluit 
the lands had bm*n redeemed in 1828. This system of punish¬ 

ment was still in us<* alnnit 1858.(**‘) 

From 1847 to 1861 the situation remained almost unchanged. 
In many cases no tenths were (*olleeted after about 1841.(^*'0 
at last till 1853, in ewry year the amount of land revenue received 
was much tlian the cost of eollecting it and paying the Pro- 
])rit*tors. BetwiH?n 1842 and 1852 the y*early re(*eipts amounted to 
only a few hundred jumnds, being sometimes less even than the costs 
of collection alone, which varied from £200 to £250.(^D Frequent 
complaints were made to India regarding the refusal of the raayais 
to acwpt titles aiul pay the tenth, and the inability of the Govern¬ 
ment to grant a clear title to purchasei’s, owing to the wording of 
the agreement of 1828. 

The Governor of the Straits also })ointed out repeatedly that a 
survey of Malae(‘a was a vital necessity. It was impossible to 
estimate accurately the area and population of the interior, and 
districts existed which liad never In^en visited by European 
officials. ('’^) The Malays however found the situation much to 

(47) J. I. A., 11, 741-42. E. A. Blundell. 

(48) Ibid., 742. 

(49) (*aveuagh, Reminiscences, ’ ’ 266. 

(50) Annual Report of the Administration of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, 1861-62.'» p. 17. 

(51) Braddell, * ‘ Statistics.'' 11. 

(52) J. I. A., II, 745. E. A. Blundell. Cavenagh, <<Reminiscences^* 

262. 
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their liking. Since 1880 they liad brought various tracts of junglo 
under cultivation; but as no sun’ey had been made, and many 
raayats had refused to register their holdings or accept title deeds, 
the Government found it impossible to prove in ("ourt that any piece 
of land had been occupied since 1830, even when it knew this to be 
the case. Much revenue was thus lost, because while land cultivated 
prior to 1830 paid a fixed and unchanging tenth, holdings taken 
up after that date were subject to a revision of the tenth every 
twenty years. The only solution of the jiroblem was a survey of 
Malacca by which the status of every person claiming to liave title 
to land should be ascertained and declared. 

Finally, in 1856 the Indian Government made an attempt to 
remedy the situation. A surveyor was appointed at Malacea(”®) 
and in 1861 a liand Act was passed. The measure summarily 
settled the ridiculous claim of the Proprietors that the Government 
bad merely rented their privileges by vesting the land in fee simple 
in the Crown. Since it was believed that they were willing to sell 
their annuities for fair com])ensation, the Governor of the Straits 
was empowered to negotiate with them. The greater, number 
availed themselves of this offer. In the second place the Act pro¬ 
vided a scheme of simey and settlement, analogous to the Indian 
system, so as to ascertain and record the rights and liabilities of 
every cultivator. The surveyors were empowered to require the 
attendance of raayats and the ])roduction of documents, and to 
decide questions of title, subject to an appeal to the courts. Other 
provisions of the Act divided the landholders into two classes :— 

(1) Those who held their farms by Malay customary tenure 
were liable to the tenth in money or in kind. 

(2) All other cultivators were to be treated as squatters, 
without legal right to their holdings, and must either pay whatever 
rent the Government might fix, or vacate their farms. The vexed 
question of the alteration of the tenth in kind to a money rent was 
dealt with in a clause which empowered the Government to com¬ 
mute the tenth to an immediate payment and an annual quit-rent. 
The Malacca Land Department drew up a scale of assessment for 
the land-tax very favourable to the raayats, which relieved them 
from the oppression of the Chinese farmer. Provision for the 
future growth of agriculture was made by empowering the Straits 
Government to dispose of the Waste Lands at its discretion, either 
in perpetuity or for any term of years and subject to any quit-rent 
agreed on with the purchasers. The Malay custom of tdeing up 
Waste Land and acquiring a proprietary right over it by cultivation 
was abolished. Every raayat however was allowed to increase his 
holding by obtaining from the Government Waste Land adjoining 

(53) J.R.A.aS B., Xlli, 16h MaxwdL 

(54) Ibid. 

(55) Braddril, Statistics."^ 37. 
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liis farm in the ratio of one part of jungle to every four of land 
cultivated by him.(®®) 

Maxwell, the leading authority of Malayan land-tenures, con¬ 
sidered that if this Act had been properly carried out by the local 
officials, it should have settled the land problem of Malacca 
satisfactorily. Owing to the Malacca Land Department it did 
not. While a fairly good survey was made of the coastal region, 
(about one-fourth of the settlement), no (*omplete survey was 
made of the wdiole Territorj'; and on the departure of (Quinton, the 
Surveyor-General, in 1867. systematic W'ork in Malacca oame to 
an end.(*"'®) Furthermore the Land Department, undeterred by its 
failure in 1830-60, still tried to make the raayats sign their land- 
lea.ses, although the Act distinetl}' aimed at making them pay 
their regular annual rental whether they had signed title deeds 
or not.(®“) This of (ourse roused the opposition of the Malays. 
They also resisted the application of the Act, jmrtly from Oriental 
ilislike of change, and partly because they believed that the new 
arrangement would benefit the Government and injure them. 
This impression (lovcmor Oavenagh thought, w^as ^‘no doubt 
mainly caused by rej>ort8 circulated by the Revenue farmers” 
(Chinese who had profited by the old order of things.!®®) More¬ 
over, as in former years, the raiyats w'ere relucttant to abandon the 
tenth in kind for the,payment of a fixed rent in money. 

The result of these various factors w^as the failure of the Act 
of 1861. The Malays refused to sign leases, they evaded the 
jmyment of the tenth, and they opened up new waste lands in 
-<leftance of the provisions of the Act. The situation w’as a(‘eurately 
^lescribed in a speech of Braddell at the Straits J^egislative (Wneil 
in 1882. 

‘‘The cultivators, finding themselves Ixdter off under the 
Pongulus, wdth whom (when they had no written titles 
registered in the (Land) Office, and follow^ed by regular de¬ 
mands for the rent expressed in the title deed), they were 
able to evade payment of the tenths, still ref used to take titles, 
and continued to occupy old lands and to open up other lands 
wdth impunity, owing to the w’eakiiess of the Land Department, 
w'hi<jh was provided with so few, and such inefficient officers, 
that there was no regular supervision, and when any person 
w^as found encroaching on the Crown I^nds he was all ready 
with the excuse that the land W'as prescriptive tenant land.”!®-) 

W^) .1 U. A.aaB., XIII, 161-61', W. E. Maxwell. Braddell. *‘ Sta. 

tistics,’^ 55*56. Cavenagh, ‘‘Remiiiiacences," 265-66. 

(57) J. R. A. 8. 8, B., XTJI, 162. 

(56) ,7. B. A. S. a B., XIII, 162. W. E. Maxwell. 8traits Settlements 

Aclmlniatration Reports, 1860-61. (pp. 21-22). and 1862-63 (pp. 12-13,34). 
(68) J. R. A. a a B., XJII, 162. W. E. Maxwell. 

(60) Cavenagh. '^Reminisccmceg.** 266. 

(61) a 8. Administration Report, 1862-63, pp. 12-13, 34. 

(62) ‘^Proreedings of the Sti*aits Settlements Legislative Council, 

1882.'* p. 68. 
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One of the principal of the Act of 1861 ha<l been to 

end this practice; but the failure to make a complete survey 
defeated this aim, siiiw the number and extent of the holdings 
existing in 1861 were not ascertained. It was therefore impossible 
to (^hec?k the encroachments on the Waste Lands which were made in 
subsequent years 

The Malacca land-problem was still unsolved a quarter of a 
C3enturv after the ])assage of the Act of 1861, Sir William Maxwells 
comments on tlie situation os it existed in 1884, the date at which 
he wrote, showed that from tlie [)oint of view of obtaining revenue, 
the j)osition of the (iovernment was not much better than it ha<1 
been in 183'l>. The fundamental cause of the trouble he ascribed 
to this, that the Malayan system of land tenure and revenue in 
Malacca had never been properly ascc^rtained and codified. A-j a 
result it had always been, and in 1884 still was, more or less 
unworkable under English law.(®*') The situation was still wliai 
Fullerton feared it might liecome when he wrote his pro})hetic 
Minute of 1821) already quoted. Owing to the absence of a survey, 
the condition was steadily extended over the Waste Lauds. To 
quote Maxwell again: 

though the native revenue system cannot be .'satisfactorily 
worked, for want of ])ower to exact tlie tenth, the officials 
have been unaiile to oblige the jieople, to adopt the Englisli 
tenure, because lands, really only recently brought under 
cultivation, cannot always lie proved not to bt* old holdings 
under the native tenure.^^(®^) 

This conclude.s the history of the Malacca land ]>roblem, so far 
as it lies Muthin the s<'ope of this thesis. It was born of miscon¬ 
ception, it lived in travail and tribulation, and it closed in failure. 
Consistent throughout, it was one unending chronicle of excellent 
intentions and faulty execution, of disajipointed hopes and con¬ 
tinual losses—the most depressing chapter in the history of British 
Malaya. 

(63) J. R. A. S. S. B., XllT, 10(5. W. E. Maxwell. 

(64) J. R. A, S. 8. B., Xf 11, 166. W. K. Maxwell. 
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The Nailing War, 1831-32« 

Apart from the perennial land problem, the Xaning War was 
the only event of importance in the history of Malacca during the 
period 1824 to 18(57. The e))i6ode was an egregious Idunder. 
Hasty action based on insufficient and incorrect information led 
to two military expeditious wdiose exploits bordered on the farcicjal. 
The result was that after nine months’ campaign twelve hundred 
Indian troops overcame a few hundered badly-armed Malays, and 
obtained for the ('ompany an annual revenue of ])erhaps >i51'00 at 
a cost of t'l(W)jH)0. While the disloyal intrigues of Dutch 
merchants at Malacca were partly responsible for the w^ar, an 
almost ecpial shan^ of the blame must be borne by Fullerton, the 
(iovernor of the Straits Settlements, and I^ewis, the Huperintendent 
of Lands at Mala(*ca. 

Xanijig w^ajs a mnall inland state of about 200 square miles, 
between Hembau and Malacca Territory, and only about ten miles 
from the town of Malacca. By the c'cnsus of 1821) the population 
was c^stimated at 4875 Malays, of whom some 1200 were men able 
to bear arms.(D (’rawfunl described it as a poor unprofitable 
jKissession, for the most j)art covered with jungle.”(-) It i)rodu?ed 
rice, tin and such tyj)ical iStraits products as rattans, gambier and 
fruit. The annual revenue was about 

This little state was one of the first to be founded by the 
gi\‘at influx of Malays from Menangkabau in Sumatra in the 
sixteenth and fieventeenth centuries, and was one of the earliest 
members of the loose confederacy w'hich later became knowns as 
the Xegri Sembilan. Like its neighbours, it acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Sultan of dohore.(*) During the eighteenth 
<*entury Xaning l)ecame virtually independent of Johore, like the 
other ))rincipalities in Negri Sembilan; and in 1757 the Sultan of 
dohore ceded his nominal rights of suzerainty to the Dutch. (^) 

Over a century earlier however Xaning had T)eeome to some 
extent a Dutch dependency. How complete the subjection was 
is still uncertain, owing to the ravages of time and white ants 
in the .Dutch records at Malacca. The evidence which is available 
however seems to prove that it was more nominal than real. In 

0) Vol, 169: Aug. 8, 3829, 

(2) (Vawfurd, "Dmriptive Dictionary,'' 290. 

(3) Moor **Notices of the India Archifoligo," article by Lieutenant 
Newbold, 246-54. 

(4) Wilkinson, Malay Pni^ers; Notes on Negri Sembilan," 32. 

(5) J. R. A. S. 8. B., LXVr, 75. Mailer. 
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K)43 a Diitdi force invaded Xaning and oibtained a treaty by which 
the Malays bound themselves to pay a yearly tribute of one tenth 
of their produc^e. Tlie chiefs were to come annually to Malacca 
to do homage, and were to accept Dutch advice in carrying on the* 
government. Despite this treaty however, the Dutch of Malacca 
seem to have lived in no small dread of the traitorous and 
merciless Menangkabows.”(®) In the eighteenth ceatury the 
chieftainships bec'ame hereditary in the family of Abdul Said, the 
ruler against wliom the war of 1831-32 was fought; but each chief 
before his accession was confirmed by the Dutch.(‘) 

In spite of the Dut(*h rights their suzerainty was apparent!}^ 
much more noininai in practice than in theory. The Malays 
bitterly resented the necessity of paying a tenth of their crops as 
tribute, and the Dutcli found themselves unable to colled by 
j)eaceful means more than a small fraction of the full amount. 
They did not attempt to enforce their legal rights by conquering 
Naning, because they saw that no revenue whi(;h could possibly 
l)e obtained from su(»h a small and poor state would repay the cost 
of a war. About 176o the Dutch commuted the tenth to a nominal 
yearly tribute, of 4(K> gaiitangs or quart measures of paddy, about 
one thousandth of the total ero})s.(’^) Braddell, a Straits oflicial 
who made a careful study of the Dutdi records at Malacca, believed 
that they rarely interfered with the internal government of Xaning^ 
which was exdusiv(‘ly managed, even to matters of life and deatlv 
by its Malay chiefs. In sup})ort of his contention Braclddl ])ointed 
out the significant fact that while the wdiole of Malac ca Territory 
was granted out to the Proprietors, none of Nailing was thus 
treated.(®) Wilkinson agrees with BraddelPs opinion of the Dutch 
position in Naning.In short, while the Dutch described 
Naning as part of Malacca Territory, in practice they seem to have 
contented themselves with a nominal suzerainty. .4t the same 
time the legal rights given to the Dutch by the treaty of 1643 to 
control the administration and rewive the full tenth continued to* 
exist on jjajier. The mistake made by Governor Fulleitoii and hifr 
Council was that they failed to realize that these rights had become 
obsolete from long disuse, so that the Malays had forgotten that 
they had ever existed. 

During the first British occuimtiou of Malacca, from 179.) to* 
1838 , Naning was regarded as part of the conquered territorj’- but 
little attention w^as paid to it except that in 1801 a treaty was 
made with Abdul Said, the new Penghnlu or chief of Naning, by 
Colonel Taylor, the British Besident at Malacca. By this engage- 

(6) Begbie, Malay Peninsula/^ 51-59, Newbold, ‘^Straits of 
Malacca,'' I, 198-222. 

(7) . Ibid., I, 235-36. Begbie, ^‘Malay PeninaiOa," 60-62. 

(8) 8. 8. and P., Vol. 368, Nov. 25, 1831, No. 69-70. J. R. A. 8. 8. B.,. 
XIII, 98. W.E. Maxwell. 

(9) N.S. I, 198-206, % BraddelL 

(10) Wilkinson, Malay Papera: Nofee on Negri 864t7« 
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nieiit Nailing ])romiFecl that it would be faithful and obedient, 
would commit no act of hostility against the Company, and would 
trade only with Malacca. Article III distinctly affirmed the light 
of the British to receive a tenth of all jiroduce, although on account 
of the poverty of the people it was commuted to a yearly payment 
of 400 gantangs of paddy, (the same tribute which the I)ut( h had 
received). This was to be paid as a token of submission when 
the Penghulu or one of his chiefs came to Malacca to ])ay his 
annual homage.(") It was also declared that whenever the ]>ost 
of Penghulu Iweamc vacant, the British could either confirm the 
Malay candidate or appoint some other jierson instead. This treaty 
was iater regarded by (lovernor Fullerton as a clear ])roof that 
Nailing was an integral part of Malacca; Imt Brad«lell took an 
opposite view. He contended that it showed that ^^Naning vas 
treated rather as a protected state than as part of Malacca, as tlu* 
Kuropcan governments in theses countries do not make treaties with 
their own subjects.^'(^“) The JVnghulu continued to exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction in Nailing, even to the ]>o\ver of life and 
death as before, till when Farquhar, the British Kcs^ideiit 

at Malacca, deprived liim of the power of jiassing the death senti lur. 
Apart from this no change \ras made.f^'^) There ap])ears to be no 
evidence to show^ that tiie Penghulu or his chiefs came to Malacca 
during this period to ]my their yearly homage. 

Matters remained in this condition until 18*^7, when Governor 
Fullerton began his investigations into the land questions of 
Malacca Territory, His attention was naturally attracted to 
Nailing, and since little w^as known about it he ordered Jvewis, the 
Superintendent of Lands at Malacca, to make inquiries into 
its status, and the form of land-tenure prevailing there.Lewis 
w’as the w'ell-iateiitioued evil genius of the Naning War. An 
examination of the Straits records from 1828 to 183] .shows that 
he W'Hs one of the warmest advocates of the full exercise of evi?ry 
British legal right in Naning, He was also stirred to iiidignatioa 
by the tyranny which the Penghulu practised upon his subjects, 
and urged British intervention to jirotectt them. He completely 
misjudged the Malays^ attitude for he belie\ed that there would 
1)6 no resistance, and that they w’oiild welcome liberation from their 
tyrant. As a matter of fact, this was the very last thing they 
w'anted, and they fought hard to prevent it. Lew is unfortunately 
had great influence with the Governor, and his advice overbore the- 
opinions of the members of the Penang Council, who opiiosed the 
rigorous enforcement of the Company's legal rights. (**) The 

(11) Aitchiaon, ‘ ^ Treaties/» I, 395-96 

(12) J. I. A., New Series: I, 199: Braddell. 

(13) Ibid., 199. 

U4) 8.8.B., Vol. 172: July 5, 1827. Fullerton's Minute, S.S.R.,. 
Vol. 116: Peb. 28, March 7 and March 13, 1827. 

(16) For Lewis ^ character and influence v. especially his despatches 
in 169; passim, and B, PoL, Range 126. Vol. 4: Oct. 23, 1829,. 
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IKTsoiiality of (lovoriior Fullerton seems also to have iniidi influenc-e 
in shaping the course of the negotiation with Waning. Fullerton 
was a man of vigorous ajid determined character, who ])referred an 
aggressive to a passive })olicv whenever ])ossible. He was also 
something of a legalist: once he had ascertained that the Dutch 
had })o«ssossed {*ertain theoretical rights, he regarded it as sufficient 
reason for the <'oin])any to exercise them; and he waved aside as 
irrelevant the fact that they had not been enforced for an indefinite 
])eriod. Another factor whi<*h contributed largely to the CounciFs 
mistaken ]»olicy was insufficient information. Ixiwis began his 
investigations into the status of Naning in 1827, hut his final 
re])ort was not sulnnitted until March 11, 18121). (^“) Meanwhile 
the (V)uncil had to decide on its ])olicy by means of the partial 
re])ort8 whicli he submitted from time to time. ITnfortunately his 
information was not only incomplete, but was also misleading. 
In 1831, after the Avar had broken out, Ibbetson, FullertoiFs 
successor, liad the Dutch re(*ords reexamined. He then found that 
Jjewis and Fullerton had Iwen mistaken in contending that Naning 
was an integral ])art of Malacca Territory, and Avas fully under 
British sov^ereignty. FullertoiFs opponejits on the Penang C^ouncil 
Avere shown to have been (*orrect when they opposed the Governor’s 
]K)licy.(^") If the facts discovered iji 1831 had come to light three 
years earlier, the Xanijig AVar would never have occurred. 

A'ndul Said, the Penghulu of A’aning, was not the man to 
submit to th(‘ curtailment of his ])owers. lie enjoyed the reputation 
of being a man of ujiusual sanctity, both among his own people and 
the Malays of the neighbouring states. Arrogant and ambitious, he 
exploited the veneration of the Malays, and aped the titles and 
])ra(‘ti(*es of Mansur 8hah, the great fifteenth century Sultan under 
whom the Kmjiire of Malacca had reached the height of its 
glory.Furthermore Abdul Said was deceived to lus own un- 
tioijig by designing counsellors, some of whom Avere Dutch 
merchants of Malaccta. They encouragwl him to refuse the demands 
of the (^om})any, })ersuading him that Fullerton’s orders were the 
irre.s|)onsible actions of a subordinate official, whose superiors would 
]K'vcr allow liim to go to war. They Avished to bring on a war, be- 
(‘Huse of the great })rofit whi<‘h they would make by selling stores 
to the troops. (’”) 

The first important discussion of the status of Naning took 
place at a meeting of the Penang (.^ouncil on January 30, 1828. 
I^t'vns submitted a rejwrt on the Dutch archives so far as he had 
examined them. The irreconcilable division of opinion as to the 
position of Naning, which continued throughout the next three 
years, manifested itself at this first meeting. Garling, the Resident 

(16) S. an., 169; March 11, 1829, 

(17) B. 8, and P., 363; Nov. 25, 1831, No. 69-70. 
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Councillor of Malacca, argued that the evideuce, incH)mplete though 
it was, rather favours the independence of Naning/^ He could 
see no ground on whicli the C^omimny could claim the sovereignty, 
demand the tenth, or extend the jurisdiction of the Becorder^s Court 
to Nailing. Fullerton was convinced that Naning was as completely 
under British sovereignty as Malacca Territory. Far from being 
a tributary ruler, the Penghulu was, like the other Penghulus of 
Malacca Territory, a petty revenue and police offic'cr for his own 
district. The Governor believed that the (/ompaii'y had full right 
to levy the‘tenth, and to extend to Naning the jurisdiction of the 
Kecorder^s Court. For the time being however he decided to let 
matters remain as they were, -and to refrain from attempts to levy 
tlie tenth or assert the CourPs jurisdiction. (-“) 

For several months tliis policy was adhered to; but in July 182tS 
Lewis, the 8u])erintendent of I^iids at Malai-ca, urged that for 
financial reasons Naning should no longer be exempt from the 
tenth. The tenth levied on the (TOj)s of Malacca Territory was 
collected when the Malays brought their produce to tiie town of 
Malacca for sale. The crops of Naning cam(‘ to the same market, 
and it was hard to distinguish between them. In consequence, 
much Malacca produce was likely to es(^a,pe the tax. Furthermore 
he estimated the Naning tenth to be worth abort $4500 a year, a 
welcome addition to the revenue. He tlierefore advised that small 
jvensions be given to the Penghulus and minor chiefs of Naning, to 
induce them to act a,s the (\)m])any\s local revenue-offi(?ers.(-*’) 
This despat(‘h j)ersiia(led Fullerton to alter his Naning policy, 
owing to Lewis’ rt^presen tat ions that Naning (H)uld ho brought under 
the same system of administration as Malacca Territory by amicable 
arrangements with the Penghulu.(--) The Governor therefore 
directed that Tjewis should levy the tenth on Naning, and that small 
})en.sions should be given to the Penghulu and KSukus (the four 
assistant-chiefs). In return they were to ])erform the duties of 
the other penghulus in Malacca Territory, viz., to collect the tenth 
and maintain order in their own districts. 

Lewis was sent to Naning to carry out the desired arrange¬ 
ments. The Penghulu and the other chiefs were anxious that their 
jurisdiction should not l)e interfered with, and were strongly opposed 
to the tenth. Lewis held out no hoi>e8 of their ])rayers being 
granted. He discovered that the raayats were ground down by an 
incredible degree of tyranny and oppression, and felt persuaded 
that the inhabitants will quietly acquiesce in the order.’'(-^) On 

(20) S. 8. R., 168: Jan. 30, 1828. 8. S. R., 130: Aug. 24, 1829. 

(21) 8.S.B., Vol. 168: July 24, 1828. 

(22) 8.8.K., Vol. 130: Aug. 24, 1829. Ibid., 184: letters to the 
Directors of April 18 and May 2, 1829. B. Pol., Range 126, Vol. 4: 
Oct. 23, 1829, Nob. 2-5. 

(23) S.8.R., Vol. 124: Aug. 14, 1828. Ibid., 168: Aug. 25, 1828. 

(24) Ibid., 169: January, 1829. Ibid., 168: Oct. 10, 1828. Lewis^ 
Report. 
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Xoveinber 10, 1828 the Straits Government approved Lewis^ com- 
niiiiiications to the Penghuhi.(“^) 

Lewis liim!=!elf was too much occupied with the Malacca land- 
settlement to n‘tiirn to Naning, but he sent his agents to collect the 
tentli, Tliev met with such opposition that they asked that sepoys 
might be seiit for their protection. There was a division of opinion 
in the Penang Council on the advisability of sending troops, some 
^)f the members i)eing as before far from convinced that the Company 
liad any right to levy the tenth. It was decided that the Land 
Dejiartnient slionld try to persuade the people to pay, but should 
not use trooi)s to compel them. If the Malays refused to do so, 
the matter was to be left in alieyance until the arrival of Fullerton 
at Malacca in a, few weeks^ time.(®”) Braddell considered that 
tliis delay and hesitation had a bad effect, as it inflamed the mind 
•of the Pengluilu, and laid the foundation for the resistance which 
was afterwards experienced.^^ (“^) 

Shortly ladbre this time, in December 1828, an event occurred 
which made the Governor aiid Lewis still more determined to bring 
Xailing under the complete control of Malacca. A murder was 
<‘ommitted in Xniiing, and the Penghulu vindicated the ends of 
justice liy fining the family of the victim.(-®) The Penang Council 
regarded liis action as illegal, since at various times the Dutch had 
Jorbiddm the Penghiilus of Xaning to try cases of murder, and in 
1807 Farqnhar, the Besident of Malacca, had re^x^ated the pro¬ 
hibition. (’* ) No action was taken however, because it would pp- 
])ably have led to further injury to the family of the murdered man, 
since the Comiiaiiy had no officials in Naning; but the Penghulu 
was informed that in future such cases must be tried at Malacca.(®®) 

On rehniary 2, 1829, another meeting of the Council was held 
to decide what jjolicy sliould be adopted in view of the refusal to 
laiy the tenth and the Pengliulus usurpation of judicial func¬ 
tions. (•^\) llie only result was to reaffirm the sharp cleavage of 
•opinion whic'h had already shown itself, and to make it evident that 
no one knew the exa(*t relation in which Xaniiig stood to Malacca. 
Botli Carling and Anderson, members of Council with much greater 
<\\l)(‘rieiice (d* Malaya than the Governor, were inclined to believe 
that the records might not tell the whole, story. They felt that as 
in many Malayan states, the chief might ]) 088 ess certain customary 
■or understt>od ])owers which had never been enshrined in a legal 

(2.5) tbid., 368: Nov, 10, 1828. 

(26) Ibid., 169: Jan. 6, Feb. 11, and March 11, 1829. 

(27) J.l. A.N.S., I, 201. T. Braddell. 

(2«) H. 8.K., Vol. 168: Dec. n, 1828. 

(29) Ncv\l>old, <<Straits of Malacca,Vol. I, 213-14, 217-19, 225. 
.S.S.R., 168: Dec. 11, 1828. S, 8. R., 125: Dec. 30. 1828. 
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ilociiment, but which were none the less genuine. They doubted 
whether the Company had the right to levy the tenth, or to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Straits Court over Nailing. Even if the 
•chiefs^ powers were usurped, it would appear that they had been 
enjoyed for about a century without interference from either the 
Dutch or British beyond a trifling or merely nominal tribute.” 
Allowance should therefore be made for tlie chiefs^ recalcitrance, 
and for their objections to a policy wliicli would at once deprive 
them of all the authority hitherto ])Ossessed by them, and level 

them with the common stipendiary officers of police.in the 

Malacca District.” 

Fullerton refused to consider anything except the actual 
documentary evidence which Lewis had collected. From this he 
concluded that Naning was an integral part of Malacca Territory, 
entirely subject to the Company’s sovereignty, and the Peiighulu 
a glorified villiage headman. AVhatever additional powers he might 
he exereijsing wre due not to ^Hhe siijiposed existence of certain 
hereditary feudal rights,” but to u6ur])ation. The Governor pro¬ 
posed to take away these usurped ” powers, and retain the Peng- 
hulu and his four Sukus in office as revenue collecjtors and constables 
in their own districts. Pensions might perhaps be given them by 
way of compensation; but if they proved disobedient, or unwilling 
to serve under the new^ conditions, they wnuld be dismissed, and 
others appointed. This policy w^as not to be enforced immediately; 
but the raayats w'ere to be informed that the Penghulu no longer 
jiossessed jurisdiction over them, and encouraged to appeal to the 
(Vurts. It could then be settled wdiether it was the Company or 
the Penghulu w’ho possessed the rights of jurisdiction and of levying 
the tenth. 

In March 1829 Lewns submitted the final report on his in¬ 
vestigations of the Dutch archh’es, and another meeting of the 
Council w^as held. The report convinced Fullerton that his previous 
convictions w’ere correct, and that his colleagues were in the wrong. 
He decided howwer to leave the existing state of affairs unaltered 
until the death of Abdul Said, and to refer the question of the tenth 
to the Directors. {^-) A despatch w^as sent detailing the difference 
of opinion which existed in the Council, and asking the Directors to 
decide wdiether Naning w^as an integral part of Malacca, and there¬ 
fore subject to the tenth and to the jurisdiction of the Court. In 
the meantime the collection of the tenth was suspended. 

During Fullerton’s visit to Malacca he summoned Abdul Said 
to meet him, but the Penghulu refused to come. The Governor was 
now forced to return to Penang to meet the Governor-General of 
India, the Penghulu still remaining recalcitrant. In May 
Abdul Said advanced a step further in his opposition to the Govern- 

’ (32) Ibid., 169: March 11, 1829. 

(33) Ibid., 184: Letters to the Directors of April 18 and May 2,1829. 
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inont, and began covertl}’^ to impede the process of taking the census^ 
and to other attempts of the Land Department to intervene in the 
intenial administration of Naning.(®®) By the Governor's orders 
Church, ihe l)e])uty-Kesident of Malacca, was sent to Naning in 
July 1829, witli a guard of ae])oys. A body of troops was aLo 
held in readiness. He was instructed to tell the Penghulu that 
disobedience would entail his deposition, and to insist that the 
census be taktni. Abdul -Said was to be reassured if possible that 
the Company had no desire to interfere with his personal liberty; 
but he was to be told that Xaning was an integral part of Malacca, 
subject to the same regulations. For the time being the collection 
of the tenth was did’erred, but no guarantee was given that this 
policy would bo continued. Church was also instructed not to« 
agitate the vexed question of the ('oiirt’s jurisdiction, and the con¬ 
sequent continuaiu^e or otherwise of the chiefs’ hitherto sovereign 
authority. He Avas to inform the Penghulu that the Company 
would not interfere needlessly in Naning, but that if it wore com¬ 
pelled to do so he must obey.(^‘*) 

Church’s mission was on the wdiole satisfactory. He reported 
that there was reason to believe that the Pengliulu’s insubordination 
had been (*hiefly caused by inhabitants of Malacca, who took every 
opportunity of deluding him with exaggerated stories of the in¬ 
tentions of Government, until he became terrified, fearing that his 
liberty was in danger. Church believed that he had succeeded in 
allaying Abdul Said fears. The Penghulu w'as also dissatisfiecT 
lyecause he feared that the Kecorder’s Court intended to destroy his 
authority by taking aAvay his judicial powers. Should this be at¬ 
tempted, Church anticipated resistance, since the Malays’ veneration 
for him w^as so great that they would rise to a man. Teni])orarilv 
however, good relations were reestablished, the Government’s orders 
Avere obeyed, and the evinsus taken. So complete was the change 
that Church Avas able to travel through Xaning and collect much 
information, which he submitted with his report. Fullerton 
was unable to revisit Malacca until October 19, 1829; and by that 
time the efforts of the Penghulu’s evil adAusers had succeeded in 
undoing the good results of Church’s mission. Abdul Said refused 
to come to Malacca, and meet the Governor, thereby putting himself 
in open opposition to the Company. He also sent embassies to the 
adjaceiit states, and prepared for war. Fullerton collected an ex¬ 
peditionary force to invade Xaning; but at the last moment he 
contermanded it since the dissentient members of the Council 
refused to agree with him. They were still unconAunced that the 
Penghulu was so entirely subject to the Company or that his con* 
duct warranted an invasion, and they recommended negotiations,. 

(35) Ibid., 129: May 38, 1829. 
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The Governor laid the matter before the Supreme Government, 
expecting a reply within two months. The Indian Government 
lioweA^er referred it to the Directors, so that almost two years 
elapsed before an an.swer was received. 

The change of i)olicy made war inevita])le. The destination 
of the forc^c had been well known, and when the attack was counter¬ 
manded Abdul Said interpreted it as a sign of weakness. Braddcll 
commented as follows. 

The English ])Ower had no-t been directly exercised in 
these seas for ages. It had been taken on trust, as reflected 
from India and ver}^ recejitly from Burmah; and now on the 
flrst a]>])earan(‘e of opposition the authorities hesitated. That 
this hesitation arose from any cause but fear, was not con- 

sideivd for an instant as iK>ssible, and in consequence,. 

the renghulii.became so elevated.that he threw off 

the air of reserve and respectful assistance which he had 
hitherto worn.’^(*'”) 

It was not long before A])dul Said signalised his new attitude 
by openly flouting tlie (kmipany. In October 1830 he seized the 
fruit of certain trees claimed by Inche Surin, a Malay Proprietor in 
Malacca Territory who iiad recently transferred his holding to the 
<h)verjinient under Fullerton's land-redemption scheme of 1828. 
Inche Surin^s holding lay outside the boundaries of Naning, and 
there were documents to show that Surin^s ancestors had held it 
from at least as early as 1?23. Abdul Said however claimed the 
parti(‘ular trees and tlie ground on which tliey stood, and when the 
Straits Government ordered him to withdraw he refused to obey. 
Had the Court- l)een sitting at the time, this open and contemptuous 
<lefiance would have at once ])recipitated a crisis, since when judge¬ 
ment liad i)een given, the administration must liave protected the 
officers of tlie court scjit to evict the Penghulu’s followers. As it 
liappened Jiowever the Becorder had left for England, and no 
successor had yet arrived. Moreover the Directors’ reply to Fuller¬ 
ton's despatch of 1829 had not been received, and the Penang 
Presidency had re(*ently been abolished. Ibbetson, the new 
•Governor could Jiot undertake so heavy a responsibility as the 
•ejection would involve without orders from India, and therefore no 
active Btej)s were taken. 

The despatcdi from the Directors with instructions regarding 
the policy to be pursued towards Naning was not received until the 
following year, 1831. The Directors’ letter, which was dated June 
2, 1830, sup])orted Fullerton’s view that the Company possessed 
sovereign rights over Naning. It was therefore subject to the levy 

(38) J. I. A.N. 8., I, 203-4. T. Bradrtell. The original documents 
iintraceable in the Strnits Settlements and Bengal Archives. 

(39) .I.I.A.N.S., I, 204. T. Braddell 
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126, Vol. 27: April 2, 1831. 
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of the tenth and to the jurisdiction of the Straits Court. To avoid 
the possibility of war however the Directors approved Fullerton^s 
policy of not insisting upon those rights for the time being. 

On January 17, 1831, Ibbetson wrote to the Supreme Govern* 
ment that it was now too late to follow the Directors^ instructions to 
preserve peace by remitting the tenth during Abdul Saidas lifetime. 
Ilis successful defiance would encourage the natives of Malacca to 
refuse to pay the tenth, and furthermore the concession would be 
useless, since he had now gone too far to retreat, and had been 
obdurate to all the Oovernment’s overtures. Ibbeteon advised that 
troops be sent into Xaning to collect the tenth, and put an end once 
and for all to the Penghulu^s disobedience, a course to which he 
believed tlie Malays would offer no resistance. The Supreme 
Government replied on April 2, 1831, giving the Governor discretion 
to act as he thought ibest.(^^) A last unsuccessful attempt was- 
made to persuade the Penghulu to give way but he refused all 
terms short of actual independence. (^■‘) 

Pre])arations were then, in July 1831, publicly made at Malacca 
for the despatch of an expedition to Taboh, Abdul Saidas capitah 
No serious resistance was (anticipated. So the force consisted only 
of 150 sepoys, and two six-pounders drawn by bullocks. The troops 
were almost entirely ignorant of the topography of Naning, and 
were too weak to leave detachments to keep open the line of com¬ 
munications. Naning proved to be an undulating country covered 
with dense jungle except in the valleys, where the sepoys had to 
wade through marslies and rice-swamps. There were no roads, 
and only an occasional path so narrow that hours of work were 
required to get the guns along. The Malays followed their usual 
tactics of refusing a pitched battle; but harassed the column from 
ambush, and finally cut the line of communications. Supplies ran 
short, and the troops retreated to Malacca. The Malays attacked 
the retreating column, felling great trees across the patlt, and the 
two guns had to be spiked and abandoned. 

The British defeat was in large part due to the assistance 
which the Penghulu had received from Bembau, a small state in 
the Negri Sembilan which lay on the borders of Naning, Abdul 
Said had deceived Eaja Ali, its ruler, into believing that the 
Company intended to conquer Bembau as soon as Naning had 
been overcome. Accordingly Baja Ali sent his son-in-law Saiyid 
Shaaban, and several hundred Malays, to help the Penghulu. (*®) 

(41) Public Letters to Bengal, 1830-31. Vol 14: June 2, 1830, No. 18. 
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So startled was the Governor of the Straits Settlements at i.lus 
unexpected event that he at first believed that he was faced hy a 
confederacy of all the neighbouring states. There seen^.s to 
be no evidence however that Naning was joined by any state e\ce])t 
Rembau. Ibbetson asked for reinforcements, and for permission 
to form an alliance with Rembau in order to detach it from its 
ally.C^**) 

This unexpected reverse also stimulated the Straits Govern¬ 
ment to further researches into the Malacca Archives. The results 
were enlightening, but not altogether pleasant, since they showed 
the policy of Fullerton and Lewis had been in the wrong, while 
thJr critics Garling and Anderson had been correct. It was dis¬ 
covered that by about 1T6/) the Dutch had decided that it was too 
expensive to conquer Naning in order to exact the tenth, and bad 
commuted it into a small annual tribute. When the British 
attempted to collect the full tenth the Malays looked on it as a 
breach of faith, and feared that after Naning had been conquered 
the same tax w^ould be levied upon the adjacent states. As a result 
Rembau joined Naning in resisting the British attack.(^‘*) 

When the Indian Government learned that the blunders of the 
Straits administration had provoked an expensive and unprofitable 
war, it took no pains to conceal its dis})leasure. Ibbetson’s pro¬ 
posal to form an alliance with Rembau was approved and the 
necessary reinforcements w^ere scut, since the Bengal Council 
realized that to restore British prestige the campaign had to be 
carried to a successful conclusion, worthless as the object^’ vas. 
^^We have hitherto been entirely misled by the erroneous infor¬ 
mation in those Settlements, othei*wisc^ wc should never have been 
drawn into this useless w’arfare for a wwthless object. We cannot 
now in policy recede from it without establishing our su]) 0 - 
riority.”(®^) 

From September to January the rains made campaigning im¬ 
possible, and the time was spent in negotiations with Renii>au. 
Raja Ali was finally convinced that the Company had no desire 
to attack him, and he realised that in the end it would win. On 
January 28, 1832, a treaty was made between the Company and 
Assurances were given that neither would attack the other, 
and the Company renounced whatever claims it might have 
had to suzerainty over Rambau by virtue of the old Dut(?h rights. 
Rembau was thus recognized as an independent sovereign state. In 
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return Raja Ali withdrew his eoDtingent from Xaning whose force 
was thus reduced to about GOO men, and a few months later sent 
it to join the British trooi)S.(‘*^) 

Tn March 1832 the campaign reopened. From Malacca to 
Ta])oh, the (*aj)ital of Xaning, was twejity-two miles, for the last 
twelve of whicli there was no road. The strategy of Colonel 
Herbert, who commanded the British force, was not brilliant, 
Ihoiigli it was solid and slow. lie cut a road 600 feet wide all the 
way to Taboh felling trees, burning the undergrowth, and fUling 
u}) the swamps. The rate of advance was about three to four 
miles a month. The Malays rarely made a stand, contenting them¬ 
selves with liarassing the covering parties who were sent into the 
jungle to protect the j)ioncers and convicts engaged in cutting the 
road. Neither side suffered much loss. The ^ellghulu^s force 
nevjcr exceeded a tew hundred at most, and was greatly inferior 
in numbers to the invaders who had 1200 to 1400 men; but Colonel 
Herl)ert, who might ]K»rha}>s be charitably described as iier\ous, 
])ainted gloomy ])ictures of his perilous condition, harassed by 
^^[)ro<ligious numbers’’ of the enemy, and with his force reduced 
to the defensive. At the end of April Saiyid Shaaban, the son-in- 
law of Raja Ali, arrived with a force of Malays, and in a few 
weeks transformed the situation. Well-informed by his spies of 
the enemy’s movements, ho was able to capture their stockades 
when they were left tern])orarily undefended, owing to the Malays’ 
habit of making periodical tri])8 to their farms. In June Taboh 
was captured, Abdul ‘Said and his chiefs took to flight, and the 
resistance of Xaniiig collapsed.('''^) The troops were gradually 
withdrawn, and by April 1834 the garrison of the Stnxits had been 
reduced to the same strength as before the war,(^'^) 

The (Government was by no means anxious to retain Xamng, 
since it was clear that the revenue would not equal the expenses 
for many years if ever.('^’'*) The country was offered to Raja Ali 
of Rembau in return for his services, but he refused it, saying that 
he had enough land already and preferred to receive Jiis reward in 
a more tangible form.(^^) It was therefore decided to make Nanhig 
ail integral part of Malacca Territory, subject to the Recorder’s 
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Aug. 24, 1835 Nos. 1-3. 

(55) B.S. and P. Vol 371: Jan. 28, 1832. Nos. 2-7. 
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Court and tlie tenth. The offices of Penghulu and Suku wore 
abolished, and the country was placed under a Suporiiitondent, who 
was a gentleman of Dutch descent in Malacca. He was assisted 
by fifteen village headmen, each of whom collected the taxes and 
maintained law and order in his own distri('t.(°®) 

Abdul Said fled on the fall of Tahoh to the neighbouring 
states, but willingly surrendered on the promise of ])ardon. The 
Company gave him a house and gardens, a ])ensioii of lls.lhO 
a month, and liberty to live freely in Malacca so long as ho did 
not intrigue or try to run away.(^‘'^) By the unique ex[)e(liont 
of involving the Company in a war which cost it £100,000 Ai)dul 
Said obtained an assured income of larger amount than he liad 
ever had before. The Malays still regarded him witli deep 
veneration, and the old man turned it to good account be stiting 
up in business as a farmer, trader, and doctor. His ventures were 
successful, and in 1849 he died in the odour of sanctity. It 
is said that the generous treatment of Abdul Said did more to 
strengthen British influeiu'c in the Malay states than the succi‘ssful 
issue of the war.('■*“) Save for a small revenue which did not 
cover the cost of administering Nailing, this was all the Comi)any 
had to show for an exjienditure of £l(>d,()CK>. 

(5(1) Ibid.. 2*7. Newbolcl, ‘‘Straits of Malacca; I, 232-35. J. J. A., 
N.S., 1,218. T. Braddell. 

(57) B. Pol. Range 127, Vol. 13: April 13, 1834, Xos. 55-5(5. India 
Political and Foreign Pon.siiltatioiis, Range 198, Vol. 57: Oct. 27, 1849, 
No. 57. 

(58) .1.1. A., JJ, 733-34. E. A. Blundell. J. I. A., N. S., T, 216-17, 
T. Braddell. 

(59) Ibid., 217. 

(60) J. I.A., II, 733. Blundell. Swetteiiham, “British Malaya“83. 
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CHAPTEE VIII 


Anglo-Siamese Relations In the Malay Peninsula, 
1824-1867. 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century the Gover¬ 
nors of Penang feared, and with reason, that a great part of the 
Malay Peninsula would come under the yoke of Siam. By about 
DSJt)^) 8iam had completely recovered from the Burmese invasion 
and, more ])owerful perhaps than at any previous period of its 
history, at once resumed the traditional policy of establishing its 
supremacy over the Malay States of the Peninsula. Over some of 
them, as for example Kedah, the government of Bangkok could 
claim a vague but undeniable right of suzerainty, based on ^^ancient 
aggression ajul present power.’^(^) Siam was also determined how¬ 
ever to extent its authority over states like Perak and Selangor 
which had never been under its control. The policy of Siam was, 
in short, to conquer the whole Peninsula,(“) acting on the time- 
honoured princi})le of Asiatic monarchies that the stronger has the 
right to subdue the weaker power. 

The East India Comj)any was wedded to the policy of non¬ 
intervention in Malaj'an affairs,(®) and for as long as possible it 
refrained from interfering with Siani^s designs. The logic of 
events however y)roved too strong for it, and at last the Company 
with great reluctance found itself compelled to intervene. I'he 
causes of this change of policy were twofold, the Siamese conquest 
of Kedah in 1821, and the unfair treatment of British merchants 
at Bangkok. 

Kedah, from its situation on the Siamese frontier, was 
naturally the first state to suffer from the policy of Bangkok. The 
Sultans were the allies of the Company, and between 1786 and 1821 
they frequently complained of the heavy and—as they said—^un- 
j)re<^edented demands for men and supplies periodically made u})on 
them. Owing to the weakness of Kedah they were unable to resist, 
and they pressed for the defensive alliance which they contended 
the Company had promised in return for the cession of Penang in 
178(1,(^) The Supreme Government however denied that any 

(1) For HU examination of the Siamese claims to Kedah v, chapter 
on Penang. 

(2) Burney MSS. D. IX, Crawfurd, **Embassy to Siam,*' 401-6, 
Andeison, “Malay Peninsula," 14 and passim, 

(3) V. chapter on Native Policy. 

(4) For the history of Kedah’s relations with the Company until 

3800 V. chapter on Penang. Anderson, “Malay Peninsula," 82-&. jB.S. B., 
Vol. 88, the Multan’s letter to the Oovernor-Oeneral of India in XSIO. 
Quoted by Swettenham, ^^Britiish Malaya," 47-52. Bnmey MSS. D. IX 
and D. XXVI. ' 
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pledge to this elfect had ever been given. It felt that it could 
not interfere between a suzerain and a dej)endent state, and thereby 
encourage the Sultan ^^to renounce his vassalage.^^ The Sultans’ 
demands for an alliance ‘were therefore rejected, and the Penang 
Council was forbidden to protect Kedah against Siam.(''*) At the 
same time it was authorised to negotiate with the governmtia at 
Bangkok when it should judge the occasion propitious to stcure 
a revision of the Siamese demands on Kedah on principles of 
equity, with referen(*e to the resources of the kingdom.”(^‘) The 
Council did not avail itself of tin’s ]>ermission.(^) 

In 1818 the Sultan of Kedah was compelled by Siam to conquer 
Perak and force it to send the Bunga Mas to Bangkok. This was 
an act of pure aggression, since Perak had always been entirely 
independent of Siam, and there was no cause of quarrel between 
it and Kedah: The object of the policy was to weaken both states 
so that they would fall an easy prey.(®) 

Three years later Kedah^s own turn came. .4s long as the 
government at Bangkok feared that an attack on it might involve 
war with the British, Kedah was safe. Once assured however that 
there was nothing to fear in that quarter, there was no further 
hesitation. (”) The Sultan of Kedah had been remiss in sending 
the Bunga Mas, and he had not complied with various demands for 
supplies and money. He was also accused by his brother and other 
enemies of intriguing with Burma. The Sultan received orders to 
come to Bangkok and justify himself, but fearing for life he 
prudently refused to obey.(^^) In 1821 a Siamese army made a 
sudden attack upon Kedah, and conquered it after a short campaign. 
The couiitr}" was laid waste, and the atrocities committed were 
barbarous to a degree. Thousands of fugitives fled to Province 
Wellesley, while the Sultan himself escaped to Penang. The 
Siamese pursued the refugees into Province Wellesley, but the 
despatch of a company of Sepoys sent the whole army hurrying 
back to Kedah. The Baja of Ligor, the Siamese commander, 
sent an insolent letter to the Governor of Penang, demanding the 
surrender of the Sultan, with the veiled threat to attack the island 
unless he complied.(^®) The Governor firmly refused, and there- 

(5) Ibid., aS.R., 66: June 22, 1818. Ibid. 83: Jan. 31, 1811. 

(6) Ibid., 81: Feb. 25, 1814. 

(7) Ibid., 66: June 22, 1818. Ibid., 83: Sept. 21, 1818. 

(8) Ibid., 66 June 22, 1818. J. I. A., IV, 108, Low. Anderson, 
Malay Peninsula,” 83-85. For further proofs of Perak’s independence 

of Siam. v. infra. 

(9) Swettenham, ”British Malaya,” 45-46. 

(10) Aitchison, ”Treaties,” I, 388. Burney MS. B. XXVI. 

(11) S.S.R., 83; Nov. 28, 1821. Anderson, ”Malay Peninsula,” 
4-5, 16-17. 

(12) Ibid., 7. S.aB., 83: December 1821. 

(18) Ibid. 
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-after the Baja was much more humble in his behaviour towards the 
<\)m})any.(’^) 

The dethroned Sultan asked the Company to restore him, 
<‘oiitendin^? that it was bound to do so by the agreement under 
which it had secured Penang. The Supreme Government was 
willing to assist him by negotiations wdth Siam, but it refused to 
restore him by force. The Sultan was too weak to regain his throne 
unaided, and finding that he could expect no armed assistance 
from the British, he began to intrigue with Burma. The Court 
of Ava eagerly embraced the opportunity of wresting Ivedah from 
its ancient enemy, and preparations were made for a combined 
attack on Siam by Burma, Kedah, Selangor and other Malay states. 
In return Kedah was to liecome a tributary of Ava. The Penang 
(Government learned of these negotiations and was greatly dis¬ 
pleased, since the Sultan had intrigued against Siam while under 
British protection, and also because Burma was regarded as an even 
less desirable neighbour than Siam. The (^ouncil sent the Baja 
of JJgor full information of the proposed attack.Owing to 

disclosure and to the Anglo-Burmese war which soon afterwards 
broke out, notliing came of these intrigues. The only result, as 
will be seen, was that they still further embittered the government 
of Siam against the Sultan, and destroyed whatever slight chance 
there might have been of its restoring him to his throne. 

While the restoration of the dethroned Sultan W'as one of the 
motives which led fhe (Gom])aiiy to enter into ])olitical relations 
with Siam, this was far from being the most important cain-e. 
The reasons for the step were primarily economic. In the first 
])la(!e, the Penang (Council was afraid that the Siamese conquest 
of Kedah would interfere with the food supply of Penang. The 
Htteni})t to make the island self-supporting had failed, and it was 
dependent for the greater part of its food upon Kedah. The 
f^uiK'il was always very sensitive to any change which seemed to 
threaten this source of sup])ly, and it was greatly perturbted b}' the 
possibility that Siam might place obstacles in the way of obtaining 
food. The Malay government had been ^^at times fro ward and 
troublesome,” but it was always kindly disposed ” and easily 
dealt with.” The Council seems greatly to have overrated the 
])ower of the Siamese, and it anticipated much trouble from them 
iiec-ause, through their ^^insolence and haughtiness,” they could 
only be held in check by the strong arm of power.” (^'^) 

The Council also wished to secure the revision of the Siamese 
commercial regulations, since they greatly hampered the develop¬ 
ment of trade. The commerce of Penang with Siam began about 
1817, and in 1820-21 was valued at $207,750, an increase of almost 

(14) Ibid. ^ ” 

(16) S.S.R., 86: Oct. 17, 1822. Ibid., 94; Feb. 5, 1824. Bengal 
Political Oonsultationfl, Range 123, VoL 30: Jan. 14 and Feb, 21, 1823. 

(17) S.S.R., 81; passim. Ibid., 83: Nov. 28, 1821. 
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39% in three years. The principal import from Siam was sugar, 
while the most imj)ortant exports were opium and piece-goods (i.e. 
cotton and other cloths) from India. The Penang Council rightly 
judged that under more favourable customs regulations the trade 
was capable of great expansion. In addition to the direct trade 
with Bangkok, Penang had an important trade in tin with Perak, 
Patani, Ujong Salang, and other Siamese dependenci(*s. Siam 
greatly hampered the trade with I^jong Salang, the principal source 
of siifiply, and the Penang Council wdshed to improve conditions 
by sending a mission to Bangkok. 

With the ])erniission of the Supreme Government letters and 
presents were sent to Bangkok in 1818 and 1819 expressing the 
*[)rofound Veneration which affected the East India Company 
whenever it thought of the ‘Mxird of the white Elephant,^’ and 
diplomatically suggesting a revision of the conditions under wdiich 
trade was carried on at Bangkok. As a result of representa¬ 
tions from Penang the Government of India gave permission to 
send an envoy to Bangkok for commercial pur[)oses only.(-‘’) In 
1821 Phillips, the Governor of Penang, sent to Bangkok a >Singa- 
pore merchant named Morgan, ostensibly as a private tradei, but 
really as a secret agent of the tympany, to collect information and 
sound the Siamese ministers on the possibility of improving com¬ 
mercial relations. The Siamese were inordinately suspicious of 
Europeans, and it was felt that this mode of procedure was the 
least likely to awaken their hostility. 

At the time of Morgan^s despatch the Supreme Governnnait 
was preparing to send a mission to Bangkok and Cochin-China. 
The envoy selected was John (Vawfurd, a member of the Bengal 
jMedical Service who had been many years in the East Indies, 
and was one of the leading authorities of the day on Malayan 
affairs.(^“) The objects of the mission were ])rimarily commercial, 
the political aims, such as the restoration of the Sult^in of Kedah, 
being emphatically minor points. In his Instructions jo (Vawfurd 
the Governor-General emphasized that the first object of the 
mission was to allay the ‘^very general fear and distrus*: of 
Europeans, highly detrimental to the interests of commerce,^' which 
wms ^^predominant” in the countries of Indo-China. Crawfurd 
was absolutely forbidden to ask for any of! the privileges Which bad 
formed so important a part of the commercial treaties of the six¬ 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, such as the eroctiou 
of forts or factories, extra-territorial jurisdiction, monopolii'S 
ete.(^®) While the establishment of a good understanding w^as to 

(18) Ibid., 66; June 22, 1818. Ibid., 83: Bee 27, 1821. 

(19) Ibid., Vols. 66, 81 and 83: passim. 

(20) Crawfurd, “Embassy to Siam,“ 593. 

(21) a S.R., 81: April 24, 1821. Ibid., 83: April 24, 1821. 

(22) For Crawfurd's career v. chapters on Singapore and on the 
Administration. 

(23) Crawfurd, “Embassy to Siam,“ Appendix B: 589-90. 
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})e CrawfurtVs i)rjncipal object, he was to try and place commerce 
oil a defined and permanent footing, so as to expose the British 
traders to the least jiossible vexation.” The Government of India 
wished for exainjile to substitute a fixed and known scale of duties 
for the unknown and often exorbitant fees which were then levied. 
The Government wished to lienefit not merely the trade of Penang, 
])ut also that of India and Great Britain, by reviving the extensive 
<‘ 0 nimerce which had existed in the seventeenth century. While 
it did npt expeiit that this initial attempt Avould be entirely 
successful, it trusted that (Vawfurd would make a beginning by 
removing the Siamese distrust and dislike of the British.(^*) 

Grawfurd was also directed to collect as much information 
about ^Siam and ('ochin-China as could be obtained without akrm- 
ing the Siamese. (-^) For this purpose a surveyor and a botanist 
Avere attached to the mission. During the early part of the 
nineteenth century lndo-(1iina was practically a terra incognita,” 
and in spite of every effort, the Supreme Government was aole to 
supply its envoy with only the vaguest details. An incident told by 
C’tawfurd throws a flood of light upon the ignorance regarding 
Indo-l^hina which jirevailed even in the best-informed circles 
While at Penang he met the captain of a Siamese trading-ship, 
and gathered from him ‘‘more useful and practical knowledge 
than all he had before obtained from printed sources.” (-“) 

As to the restoration of the Sultan of Kedah, the Government 
left it entirely to Grawfu^d^s discretion whether the su!)ject should 
be mentioned at all or not. It w^as impressed upon him that the 
improvement of commerc'ial relation must not be jeopardised by the 
introduction of matters distasteful to Siam. Should he however 
perceive a favourable opportunity for securing the -SultaiFs resto¬ 
ration by a friendly and unostentatious representation ” he v/as 
instructed to take advantage of it.(^^) 

Before sending the mission the Governor-General asked the 
Penang Council to inform him of the objects which it thought 
desirable of attainment. In its Minute the Council concurred 
with the jSupreme Government in regarding the restoration of 
the Sultan of Kedah as rather a minor matter to be mooted only 
if Crawfurd should judge that it would not endanger the 
establishment of; improved commercial relations. The Penang 
Government regarded it as much more important to obtain from 
Siam a recognition of the Company's right to Penang. Since the 
island had been ceded by Kedah, it was clear that the grant was 
invalid, as Kedah was a dependency of Siam, and the Sultanas 
action had never been confirmed by his suzerain. The Minute 
emj)hasized however that the objects whose attainment the Council 

(24) Letters Heceived from Bengal, Vol. 86: Despatch to Directors of 
>!ov. 23, 1821. Chawfurd, Embassy to Siam/^ 183, 589-91, 595m, 

(25) Ibid., 592^. 

(26) Ibid., 11. 

(27) Ibid., 593-94. 
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liad meet at heart •were economic. These were the development of 
the growing commerce with Siam, and especially the fcin-trade, by 
the revision of the customs regulation, and the continuance of the 
free importation of supplies from Kedah, "on which indeed the 
existence of this establishment almost depends.” ( 2 ®) 

Crawfurd^s mission was almost a complete failure, apart from 
the fact that he obtained much information which was of great 
value in subsequent negotiations. He also secured a title of a sort 
to Penang with which he and the Supreme Government were much 
pleased. The reasoning by which Crawfurd convinced the Govern¬ 
ment and himself that the Company had obtained a clear title to 
Penang was sufficiently curious. Wherever possible, the Siamese 
Ministers avoided all reference to Penang, but when they were 
<^ompelled to mention it they spoke of it as a British })osso6sion. 
Crawfurd was quite convinced that their acquiescence in the British 
occupation was prompted solely by the knowledge that they were 
powerless to prevent it. On the grounds however that the Com]'any 
liad for thirty-six years held undisputed possession of the island, 
and that the Siamese had not questioned the validity of the 
occupation. Crawfurd and the Supreme Government agreed that 
he had "established a virtual acknowledgment of our right of 
sovereignty in Penang.” 

Crawfurd tried to persuade the Siamese government to restore 
the Sultan of Kedah, but failed completely. The Ministers at¬ 
tempted to gain from him a promise that the Sultan should be 
handed over to them, and that the annual payment of $10,(X)0 for 
Penang and Province Wcdlesley should in future be made to a 
Siamese nominee. Crawfurd utterly refused to agree, and declared 
tnat the Company would (‘ontinue to protect the Sultan and to pay 
liiiii tlie annual subsidy of $10,00(>. He also discovered that the 
•conquest of Kedah in 1821 was due to the intrigues of the 
Jh’ahklang, and of Prince Kromchiat, the leaders of tlie most 
powerful faction in Siam, in alliance with the influential Baja, 
or Governor, of the Siamese province of Ligor.(®®) 

The most important result of Crawfurd^s mission was the 
valuable information which he collected about the geography, 
population and resources of Siam, the character of the government, 
and the weakness of its power.(^0 He was much impressed by 
the great field which it presented for British commerce; but ho 
pointed out that trade would be very seriously handicapped by the 
corrupt policy of the Ministers. European commerce to Bangkok 
was under the control of the Prahklang, or Minister for Trade and 
Foreign Affairs, of Prince Kromchiat, who soon afterwards became 

(28) S.S. B,, 81: Dec. 27, 1821. 

(29) Ibid., 87: Nov. 28, 1822. B. Pol. Bange 123, Vol. 27: Jan. 15, 
1823. Crawfurd, * * Embassy to Siam, * * 160. Anderson, * * Malay Peninsula, ’' 
157. 

(30) a a B„ 87: Nov. 28, 3822. 

(31) Crawfurd, Embassy to Siam,’’ 309-455. 
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king, and of a group of able and unscrupulous Mohammedans, 
descendants of Indian immigrants. This faction was the most 
powerful party in the state, and made a very large profit out of the 
trade by such expedients as exorbitant duties whose amount varied 
with the wealth of the mercthant, forced gifts, and open demands 
for bribes. Crawfurd stigmatised their proceeding as ‘^most 
indelicate.” One of their favourite practices was to compel the 
merchant to sell them his cargo at a very low figure, and buy 
Siamese goods from them at a very high price, by the simple but 
effective expedient of forbidding all other traders to deal with him. 

This powerful faction was in charge of the negotiations with 
(Crawfurd, and since his object was to put an end to the very state 
of affairs from -which they drew such large profits, he believed 
that their hostility w^as tlie principal reason for the failure of his 
mission. After months of tedious and evasive negotiations, in the 
(course of which Crawfurd was subjected to as much humiliation 
and disrespect as the Ministers dared to inflict on him, all that 
he could secure was a written promise that the (unknown) amount 
of the duties would not be increased, and that in future British 
merchants should be assisted by the benevolent exertions oE the- 
Prahklang and his satellites. In other words, traders would con¬ 
tinue to be as much in the power of these ra])acious and un¬ 
scrupulous officials as in the past.(®^) 

Crawfurd did not regard the presence of the Siamese in Kedah 
as in any way a menace to the safety of Penang, and he entirely 
dispelled the illusions of the strength of Siam which were held by 
both the Penang Council and the Supreme Govenimeiit, In sup- 
j>ort of his contention he gave a description of the Siamese charac^ter 
which was most uncomplimentary. Its truth however was vouched 
for by the testimony of Burney, and every other-Englishman of this 
period who Was brought into contact with the Siamese. Tho 
national character was a peculiar blend of overweening vanity,, 
suspicion, and an astonishing degree of cowardice. To a charac¬ 
ter of venality and corruption we found superadded a remarkable 
degree of national vanity, yet with an extraordinary jealousy and 
distruct of all strangers, and especially Europeans.” ^‘Although 
essentially weak and pusillanimous,” they were vain and arrogant 
to such an extreme as to fancy themselves nothing less than the 
very first nation bn the globe... .It is scarcely safe even to attempt 
to conciliate them, and thus the most moderate policy on the part 
of other nations will always be in danger of being construed by them 
into timidity, and epprehension for their own powder.” Yet de¬ 
spite its bravado, the government secretly entertained very serious 
apprehensions of the power of the English.” Crawfurd was con¬ 
vinced if the Company had opposed by force the invasion of Kedah 
in 1821, ^Hhe fears of the Siamese Court would have induced it 

^awfurd, ‘ ‘ Embassy to Biam,' > 133, 170-74, and passim. S. S. B.,. 
87: B. Pol. Range 123, Vol. 36, April 3, 1823. ^ 
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,.. .to have withdrawn its forces from Qiieda (Kedah), and oven 
forborne in future from meddling in the affairs of that state.” 
The Siamese army was ‘^extremely contemptible,” being an undisci- 
])lined and ill-armed mob raised from a cowardly and timid 
])eoj)lc.” The fortifications of Bangkok, the centre and most 
vulnerable part of the empire, were ‘^feebly and unskilfully con¬ 
structed. Two small gun-brigs would destroy it.”(^'*) The 
Supreme Government was strongly impressed by Crawfurd’s report, 
and his views had great influence on its policy towards Siam during 
the following years. 

From July 1822, the date at wdiich CTaw^furd left Bangkok, 
until 1824, there w^ere no further negotiations with Siam. Several 
( aiises co-o])(*rated to bring about the despatch of the second mission 
in 1825. Ojie w^as the desire of the Indian Government to remove 
the grievances of British merchants trading at Bangkok. The 
outbreak of the Anglo-Burmese War in 1824 also contributeI. to 
this end. Shortly before Avar w-as declared the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment Avrote to Penaiig ])ointing out how advantageous it would 
be if Siam could be induced to declare war on its ancient enemy 
and thus create a diversion.('*‘‘) During the early stage of the 
(‘ampaign the troops made very slow ])rogress, and the generals in 
(‘onimand strongly urged the great desirability of obtaining the 
<*o- 0 |)eration of a Siamese force. (•^^) In 1824 two missions were 
therefore sent to Ligor to persuade the Raja to send a Siamese 
contingent, and whatever small boats he had for service ot^ the 
Irrawaddy. The misi^ion w^re a failure, exccjit in so far as they 
cleared up a serious misconception under which the Government 
of Penang had been lal)ouring. The C^ouncil had bex^n inclined 
to regard the Raja of Ligor as a semi-independent ruler, and l)ad 
negotiated with him as such. Lieutenant Low, one of the envoys, 
ascertained that he was merely a Siamese official, one of the most 
])Owx^rful in Siam it wuis true, but still unable even to let the 
British have the use of a single boat without authorization from 
Bangkok.The Siamese refused to declare war, and by 1825 
the Supreme Government no longer needed their assistance. ^J'lie 
campaign was progressing well, and India had also come to tlio 
conclusion that Siamese troops might be an accession of weak¬ 
ness ” owing to their jealousy and arrogance, their inferiority to 
the Burmese soldiery, and their ^^cruel and barbarous mode of 
warfare.” This view had been strongly urged by Crawfurd, the 
late envoy, and by the Penang Council. When therefore Burney 

(33) 8.8. E., 87: Nov. 28, 3822. Crawfurd, **Embassy to Siam,’' 
344-46, 396-97, and passim. 

(34) B. Pol, Range 123, Vol. 27: Jan. 15, 1823. S. S. R., Vol. 89, 

(35) Moor, Notices of the Indian Archipelago,” 222-23. 

(36) aS.R., Vol. 94: Jan. 27, 1824. 

(37) Ibid., 96: July 28, 1824. 

(38) Ibid., 94: April 26, 1824. Ibid, 95: June 11 and 25, 1824. 
Ibid., 96: July 28, Sept. 6, 13 and 24, and Nov. 19, 1824. Ibid., 98. 
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was sent as «envoy to Siam in 1825, he was instructed to tell the 
Siamese Ministers that while the Indian Government was quite 
willing that they should declare war on Burma, there must be no 
co-operation between the two armies, and that the Siamese force 
must not operate in a district in which there were any British 
troops. 

The Indian Government had by this time abandoned another 
idea which it had held in the opening months of the war. This 
was that the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah and the 
negotiation of a favourable commercial treiity might be obtained 
from Siam in return for ceding to it part of the territory on the 
Tenasserim Coast which the Supreme Government intended to take 
from Burma. The Company had at first no desire to retain these 
conquests, and it felt that iSiani might be willing to make con¬ 
cessions for their restoration, as they had been Siamese territory 
until aimexed by Burma sixty j^ears before. (*^) By the time that 
Burney was sent as envoy to Bangkok in 1825 the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment had changed its mind, and decided not to cede any of its 
conquests to Siam in return for concessions. India felt that it was 
impossible to hand over the conquered Burmese to their barbarous 
enemies, and it had also realised that the Tenasserim Coast was an 
important strategic position. The French had used it as a naval 
base in the eighteenth century; and the country hdng on the 
frontiers of Burma and Biam, also provided a strong base of 
operations against both. Since it was no longer possible to avoid 
relations with Siam, in cause of eventualities it was well to hold 
a position which would menacHJ its security. The Supreme 
Government was undecided as to which parts of its conquests should 
be retained. As a temporarj^ measure they were in 1825 to .1826^ 
placed under the control of Benang, w'hich was orderd to organise 
the administration and to collect information about them. Of 
the Penang officials who were sent to the Tenasserim Coast, several 
remained permanently in its administration. (‘‘2) 

While the Burmese War had caused the Supreme Government 
to take a much greater interest in Siam than had hitherto been 
ilie case, it seems highly improbable that the desire for Siamese 
assistance or for a favourable commercial treaty would have led 
to the despatch of the Burney mission to Bangkok in 1825. Even 
before India decided to send it, it had determined not to ask for a 
Siamese contingent; while as for obtaining a commercial treaty,. 
Crawfurd^s failure had brought the government to the conclusion 
that undue precipitation was likely to defeat its own ends. The 

r39) Ibid., 96: May 31, July 28, Sept. 6,13 and 24, and Nov. 19,1824. 
Ibid., 99: Oct. 4, 3824. Ibid., 30o; pp. 444-54. Ibid., 102; May 13, 1825. 

(40) Ibid., 94: Jan. 27, 1824. Ibid., 99, Nov. 19, 1824. Ibid., 96; 

May 31, 1824. V 

(41) Ibid., 102: May 13, 1825. Bengal Secret and Political Oonmil- 
tatioiis, Vol. 330: May 13, 1826, No. 3. Bnmey MS. V. IX. 

(42) S.aR., 102; May 13, 1825< a and F. VoU. 34147, paietou 
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importance of the war and the desire for commercial concessions lay 
in this, that they predisposed the government of India to pay more 
attention to the representations of the Penang Council than would 
otherwise have been the case. The most important cause of the 
despatch of the Burney mission was that Siam^s attempts to sub¬ 
jugate Perak and Selangor happened to coincide with the arrival 
at Penang in August 1824 of Bobert Fullerton, a (lovernor of 
decidedly different temper from his predecessors. Hitherto the 
Governors of the Penang Presidency had acquiesced in tlic Siamese 
claims to overlordship in Malaya. The bare official records of the 
I)rooeedings of a Council are not an ideal source for evidence of 
character; but Governor Fullerton was a man of such strong per¬ 
sonality that it stands out clearly even in the dry accounts of the 
meetings of his Council. He was able, energetic and determined, 
and in foreign policy his guiding principle was to protect British 
interests in the Malay states wherever possible. Moreover, v’hen 
the orders of the Supreme Government ran counter to his plans, 
he was in the habit of interpreting them in a somewhat liberal 
spirit, so that in the end he often got his own way. Fullerton was 
very strongly influenced by Anderson, the leader of the anti- 
Siamese party at Penang—many of the Governors despatches 
])araphrase or tally almost word for word with Anderson's 
oft-quoted pamphlet—and like him contended that Kedah was 
*^de jure'' an independent state. Fullerton set himself the task of 
restoring it to what he considered its legal rights, and he firmly 
opposed Siam's attempts to subjugate Perak and Selangor.(‘^) An 
incident which occurred in May and June of 1825 gives a more 
vivid picture of the Governor's character than pages of desoriptioiu 
The llaja of Ligor had collected a fleet to conquer Selangor, and 
the Penang Council obtained some evidence—^later shown to be 
erroneous—that he intended also to attack Penang. The town 
was put in a state of defence, but Fullerton was far from satisfied 
with such passive measures. Only the most vehement expostula¬ 
tions on the part of his Coundl induced him very reluctantly to 
forego his intention of sailing to Ligor and destroying the Siamese 
fleet before it left harbour. 

Soon after Pullertou’s arrival he wrote on October 19, 1824, 
a despatch to the Supreme Government which foreshadowed his 
Malayan policy of the next three years. He strongly advocated 
the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah as a measure not less 
supported by strict justice than by sound policj^,” and urged in its 
favour (arguments which read almost like an abstract of Anderson's 
pamphlet. Befcrring to the rumours that the Baja of Ligor was 
about to attack Selangor, the Governor insisted that it was 
** indispensable to the future peace and tranquillity of the Malay 
Peninsula^ that Siam should renounce all claims to sovereignty 

(43) aaB., Atif. 1824*1827. Vols. 95*121 and 138-142, passim. 

(44) Ibid., 101: May 12 and 19, 1825 and passim. Ibid., 102: passim^ 
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over every Malay state south of Pataiii and Kedah. Its pre¬ 
tensions had no legal justification, for ^^no act of superiority 
whatever has been exerted over any state South-East of Kedah 
within the niemorv of man.^’ Furthermore a Siamese conquest 
would entirely destroy the important British trade with the 
l^eninsula. Tlie Governor therefore urged that the Company 
should protect the Malay states by making representations to Siam, 
Should this method fail, it might even warrant stronger 
measures.^’ () 

The Supreme Government’s reply to this despatch gave the 
key to its Malayan policy during the 3 ^ears 1824 to 1827. As in 
the past, the Indian Government was most reluctant to make a 
])olitical treaty with Siam, lest the Siamese should break it and 
so compel the ('omjiany to go to war. The Government w^ould 
greatly have ])rcferred to continue its former policy of avoiding 
all political relations with Bangkok. It recognised however that 
this was no longer practicable since the conquest of Kedah in 1821 
had brought the two Empires into direct contact, and because it 
wished to obtain a share of the valuable Siamese trade. The 
Indian Government therefore desired to reconstitute Kedah as an 
independent or a feudatory state wdth clearly defined obligatjons 
under the ex-Sultan, in order to serve as a buffer kingdom ])eiween 
the I^enang I’residenoy and Siam. The Government hoped +hat 
when the two Empires Avere no longer in direct contact the danger 
of disputes or of being entangled in Siamese affairs would dis¬ 
appear. The second object of the Government was by a moderate 
and reasonable” policy to obtain a commercial treaty giving a 
fair share of freedom and security ” to Britisli trade in Siam. 
Apart from this the Supreme Government wished to avoid all 
relations with Siam, lest they should lead to an entirely undesira¬ 
ble war. For this reason Fullerton’s ])roj)Osal that the Company 
should become the protector of the Malay states with scant favour: 

we fully coincide_but we entertain the strongest doubts of 

the practicability of inducing the arrogant and haughty Court of 
Siam to waive pretensions.,. .and we question the expediency of 
agitating the ])roposition at all.”(*®) 

This rebuff entirely failed to quench Fullerton’s determination 
to protect the independence of Perak and Selangor. Perak had 
exjielled its Siamese conquerors in 1822, mainly through the 
assistance of Sultan Ibrahim, the able and piratical ruler of 
Selangor. Ibrahim had conquered and held Perak from 1804 to 
1806; and it was by the request of its Sultan that he had expelled 
the Siamese in 1822 and reasserted his former supremacy. The 
two rulers signed an agreement whereby Perak was to pay tribute 
to Sultan Ibrahim, and a Selangor force under Kaja Hassan, a 
relation of Ibrahim’s, was left in the country to collect the tax. 

(45) Ibid., 96: Oct. 19, 1824. 

(46) Ibid., 99: Nov. 19, 1824. 
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HaHsan began to plunder the Perak merchants; but much as the 
Sultan of J’erak desired to be rid of him, from fear of sSiam he 
endured him as the lesser of two evils. Meanwhile the Raja of 
Ligor, supported by the faction in Bangkok which Crawfurd had 
criticised so bitterly, began to make preparations for the conquest 
of P(?rak and Selangor. To secure a pretext, he forced the Sultan 
of Perak to sign letters asking for Siamese protection against 
Selangor. The weakness of Perak compelled its ruler to obey, 
although the last thing he wanted was to see the troops of Ligor 
in his country. Sultan Ibrahim of Selangor, who hated the 
Siamese as fervently as he admired the British, began to prepare 
for war, regardless of the fact that his weak and anarchical stato 
was quite unable to resist an attack. (^’') 

Although rumours as to the intentions of the Raja of Ligor 
reached Penang, the Governor did not receive reliable information 
about them until January 1825. He then learned that the Raja 
was secretly preparing a fleet to conquer Selangor and Perak. (***) 
Fulh»rtoii had a difficult game to play. Prom the Indian Govern¬ 
ments recent despatch he knew that it would refuse to go to war 
to protect Perak and Selangor, and he had no authority whatever 
to thnmten the Thija of Ligor with hostilitk's if he persisted in 
his poliey.(^*’) FuIU^rton however knew that the Siamese did not 
know this ; and he counted on their timidity and fear of the British 
power to i)revent matters from coming to a crisis. He therefore 
engaged in an elaborate and completely successful game of blufl*. 
Towards the Malay states hie attitude was scrupulously correct* 
He ordered Oacroft, the Resident of Malacca, to confine his re¬ 
lations with them ^*as much as possible to general expressions of 
good-will and friendship, and avoid every measure calculated in 
any way to commit the British Government to any new alliance 
or obligation of defence or guarantee.’’Towards the Raja of 
Ligor Fullerton assumed a very different tone. He warned him 
that the British, as the inheritors of the old Dutch treaty-rights 
with Perak and Selangor, w^ould be far from indifferent to an attack 
on them, and hinted darkly that an invasion might involve Siam 
in w^ar with the Commuiy.(®*) Finally, when in May 1825 in¬ 
formation W'as rec*eivea that the Raja’s 300 galleys w^re about to 
sail from the Trang River, Fullerton sent the gunboats at Penang 
to make a feint of blockading the river moutli.(®“) This supremo 
effort of bluff was successful, and the fleet never left port. 

(47) Ibid., 96; Oct. 19,1824. lbid», 103; Anderson’s Reports of Aug. 
20 and 6<^pt. 15, 1325. Newbold, ‘‘Straits of Malacca,” II, 31-32.. 
Wilkinson, “Malay Papers: History of the Peninsula,” 63-64. 

(48) S. B.R., 99: Jan. 28, 1825. 

(49) Ibid., 99; Nov. 19, 1824. Ibid., 104: Sept. 2 and 16, 1825. 

(50) Ibid., 100: March 11, 1825, 

(51) Ibid,, 100: Feb. 18 and 28, 1825. Ibid., 101: May 24, 1825. 

(52) Ibid., 101: May 3, 1825, and passim. 
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Meanwhile an event had occurred which did much to convince 
the Indian Government of the necessity of sending a second embassy 
to Bangkok. This was the mission of Captain Burney to Ligor 
and the neighbouring Siamese provinces in January 1825. Captain 
Heniy Burney was horn about 179’0, and was the nephew of the 
famous Fanny Burney, Madame d'Arblay. Appointed ensign in 
1809 in a regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, he took part in the 
<onquest of Java in 1810-11, and in 18»11-14 was stationed at 
Penang with his regiment, the Twenty-fifth. He then returned to 
India, but in 1816 he came back to Penang, and w-as Military 
Secretary to the (governor from 1818 to 1824. He spent his 
leisure time in learning the Siamese language, and in collecting 
information about the politics and geography of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. With one exception, he Avas the only official at Penang 
who could speak Siamese, and he also submitted to the government 
some maps and reports of the Mala}" Peninsula, jlie Penang 
Cbuncil sent him on several missions to Kedah and Ligor, and 
had a very high opinion of his abilities. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment was also imi)res8ed ))y the valuable information which Burney 
had collected, ^and considered that in the event of a second mission 
to Bangkok, he was j)eculiarly fitted to act as envoy. (®®) Fullerton 
held him in high favour owing to his anti-Siamese views, and in 
1825 sent him to Calcutta to advocate the despatch of a mission 
to Bangkok. Partly as a result of his able and interesting 
reports/’ the Indian Government decided to do so, and appointed 
Burney himself .as envoy. His conduct of the negotiations was 
])erliap8 as successful as was to be expected considering the great 
difficulties of his situation; but it gained him the enmity of 
Fullerton and the anti-Siamese party at Penang. On Burney’s 
return from Bangkok in 1826 he was bitterly attacked, and pre¬ 
served amongst the Burney Manuscripts is a challenge to a duel 
from an official at Penang. Burney was then in India, so the 
challenger suggested that it would be equally convenient for both 
if the duel w"ere fought at Bangoon. The Indian Government had 
been greatly pleased by Burney’s conduct of his mission, and in 
1828 it appointed him one of the Commissioners for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Tenasserim Coast. Heie his courage saved a 
British detachment from annihilation during an insurrection. 
Owing to his unique qualifications he was in 1830 appointed 
liesideiit at the Burmese Court. Ho remained there until 1837, 
and did valuable work in fostering the development of British 
trade, and investigating the history and geography of Burma. (®*) 

(53) Burney MSS. passim. 

(54) a 8. B., 95: pp. 357-82. Bomey MSB. 

(55) a a R., 99: Nov. 19, 1824. 

(56) aaR., 102: May 18, 1825. 

(57) Ibid., 141: April 18,1827. B. S. and P. 354: Jan. 9, 1829. 

(58) Ibid., 357: Jan. 8, 1831, .JNa. 28. Bnmcy MSS. H. 
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In 1841, now a Lieutenant Colonel, he is found in London wannly 
defending the CompanyKedah policy against ita critics. The 
Directors highly approved of his eifforts, and based their attitude 
towards the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah in 1842 largely 
upon his recommendations. (®®) 

Returning to Burney’s mission to Ligor in 1825, he was sent 
there at the request of the Indian Government to ascertain the 
attitude of Siam towards the Burmese war and the recent British 
('onquests on the Tenasserim C^oast. He was also instructed to 
discover the views of the Raja of Ligor on Kedah, the negotiation 
of a commercial treaty with Siam, and the despatch of a mission 
to Bangkok. Furthermore he was to find out whetlier the Raja 
was a semi-independent ruler, or a mere offieial implicitly bound 
and actually obeying the dictates” of his superiors.(®®) 

Burney entirely confirmed tlie report of the mission of 182-1, 
that the Raja of IJgor was not a semi-independent chieftain, but 
merely an offieial appointed by the lilmperor of Siam. His power 
indeed was great, but on pain of death he dared not negotiate witii 
Europeans. The attempts of tlic Penang Council in previous 
years to restore the ex-Sultan of Kedah by negotiating with him 
iiad been doomed to failure. The only chance of success lay in 
dealing directly with the Emperor of Siam. Burney also con¬ 
firmed Crawfurd’s reports from Singapore that the timid and 
suspi(‘ious government of Siam was not yet, ih January 1825, 
convinced tJiat the British were really at war with Burjiia. much 
less that they had gained victories.(^^) This niission was of great 
importance in clearing the way for the preliminary negotiations 
which led to the treaty with Siam in 1820. It showed that the 
only means of securing the objects desired by the Penang Council 
was to deal directly with the Court of Siam. Accordingly, 
Fullerton urged upon the Indian Government that a mission to 
Bangkok was indispensable,” and that Burney was the man best 
fitted to conduct it. To eonvinee the Governor-General, Burney 
was sent to Calcutta to lay his valuable information ” before 
him.n 

During July and August 1825 events occurred which greatly 
furthered Fullerton’s anti-Siamese policy, and led directly to the 
despatch of a mission to Bangkok. Burney returned to Ligor, 
and entered into negotiations with the Raja. The Raja said that 
he had abandoned his intention of attacking Selangor by sea, but 
tlxat he was determined to send 3,000 men by land to give the 
Sultan of l^erak the assistance for which he had asked against 
Sultan Ibrahim. Burney adopted a firm attitude, refusing to 
recognise Perak as a Siamese dependency, and warning the Raja 

(59) Bnme^ MI9S. and v. infra, 

(00) a Vela. 94-98 and Jan, 4 and 18, 1825. 

(01) 99 and 100: passim* 

(09) Ibid,, 100: April 7, 1025, and paaslm. 
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that the Company, as the inheritor of the Dutch treaty-rights^ 
would not be “ indifferent to an attack on it or Selangor. To 
send the army miglit involve the Eaja in a quarrel witli the 
British, and on Burney's report of his conduct the issue of peace 
or w^ar w^oulcl probably dej)eiid. All of which^w*as pure bluff; biit 
the Eaja was gr(‘atly impressed, and i)roinised not to send his 
troops to Perak. 

The final result of Burney's negotiations was a Preliminary 
Treaty w^ith the Eaja of Ligor which was signed on July Ill, 1825. 
Burney w'as to take the treaty to India, and if the Governor- 
General approved of it he was to return to Ligor and go with the 
Eaja to Bangkok. The Preliminary Treaty W’as then to serve as 
the basis of negotiations w'iih the Siamese Court for a settlenionc 
of all the questions at issue betw^een the Company and Siam. 

The tenns of the Treaty w'crc as follows:— 

(1) The Eaja of Ligor promised that no Siamese force should 
go to Perak or Selangor by land or sea, or should setth' 
there. The Company declared that it had ^^no desire 
to occupy Perak or to interfere with its government/* 
and promised to remove Eaja Hassan, to prevent the 
Sultan of Selangor from disturbing the peae(» of Perak% 
and to settle the quarrel betw'cen Selangor and Ligor. 

(2) The Company declared that it ‘^entertained no desire 
to interfere with the Government of Queda.’' If the 
ex-Sultan were restored, the Penang (V)iincil promised 
that he should send the Bunga Mas triennially, and 
$4,000 annually, to Bangkok. The Baja of Ligor pro¬ 
mised that if the Emperor of Siam restored tlie Sultan, 
he would wathdraw^ his opposition, and W'ould not attack 
Kedah by land or sea. la this treaty, as throxighout the 
course of his mission to Bangkok, Burney adopted the 
policy of trying to restore the ex-Suitan by securing the 
co-operation of the Eaja of Ligor, the man w4io had been 
chiefly instrumental in dethroning him. 

(3) Other clauses of the treaty provided for mutual assistance 
in suppressing piracy, and for the m?gotiation of a com¬ 
mercial treaty at Bangkok.(®*) 

In a despatch to the Penang Council Burney defended his 
departure from the Conipany^s former policy of strict non-inter¬ 
vention in Malayan affairs. He pointed out that this course could 
no longer be follow'cd with advantage, and predicted that 
interference w^ould not entail a w^nr with Siam or the other 
complications feared by the Indian Government. Future events 

completely confirmed Burney^s forecast. *‘I feel convinced_ 

that such an evil (interference in the affairs of the Malay states) 

(63) Ibid., 102: Aitg. 1, 1825. 

(64) Ibid. .. 4 
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cannot any lonp^or be avoitled, that its inconveniences are not so 
great as snpposetl by many, and that at all events it is not to be. 
<‘Oinpared with the greater evil of permitting Siam to overrun the 
territories of our S<‘langor neighbours, to turn the inhabitants of 
them into ])irates, and to disturb for many years all native trade. 

I certainly tlwnk and hope that the terms of this treaty cannot be 
very burdensome to us.^^ To Burney’s mind tlie great point gained 
by the treaty was that hencofortli the Penang Council had for tlie 
first time a legal right to ])revcjit all Siamese troops and galleys 
from going to Perak or Selangor. Burney also succeeded in 
])ersiia<ling the Raja of Ligor not to insist in the treaty on a 
clause compelling Perak to send the Bunga Mas to Bangkok. 
AViiether it was sent or not was left to the (leeision of the Sultan 
of Perak, Burney agreeing that the British would make no ob¬ 
jection if lie should wish to do so. Since to send the Bunga Mas 
was the last thing flic Sultan would willingly agree to, Burney 
had won a very inqiortant success for the Company.(®®) 

FuIIerion considered Burney's treaty extremely satis¬ 
factory and at once appointed Anderson, the author of the 
oft-quoted pamphlet, and a strong opponent of Siamese pre¬ 
tensions, to settle tlie disputes whicli luid arisen between Perak 
and S(‘Iangor as a result of Raja Hassan’s depredations. It was 
impressed upon him that lie was to act inejrely as a disinterested 
mediator, and must not commit the Company to military inter¬ 
vention. He was also to convince the Malay Sultans that tlie 
British did not wish to annex tluu'r territory, or to interfere in 
any way " ith their indepeiideiu*e.” 

Both in Perak and Selangor, Anderson was everywhere 
received with the greatest "‘joy, and 1 may say enthusiasm.’’ He 
found that the Malays were as friendly to the British as they 
were hostile to the Siamese, and that they were ])repared to do 
whatever the Penang Council might suggest in order to settle 
their differences and avoid a Siamese attack. Tlie Sultan of Perak 
was especially cordial, and urged the (^omjiany to annex his state, 
allowing him only a small pension. His reason was that “ Perak 
could never bo tranquil without the superintending control of a 
European government.”(®") In such an atmosphere of general 
good-will, Anderson's mission was successful. He made a treaty 
with Selangor on August 20, 1825, by which Sultan Ibrahim 
promised to remove Raja Ilassan immediately, and agreed never 
to attack Perak or to interfere in its government. The claim of 
Selangor to suzerainty over Perak was thus relinquished, and the 
Bernam River was fixed as the boundary between the two states.^**) 
Anderson also concluded a treaty with Perak on September 6, 

(65) Ibid. 

(66) Ibid., 162: Aug. 3 and 6, 1826. Ibid., 103: Aug, 4, 1825. 

(67) Ibid,, 103: Aug, 26 and Sept. 15, 1825, 

(68) Ibid., 138: Aug, 31, 1826. Aitchison, ^< Treaties,’> I, 413-14. 
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1825, by wliich tlic Sultan accepted tlie Bornam Biver as the 
frontier, and promised never to invade Selangor or to interfere 
in its administration. At the same time the Sultan wrote a letter 
to Governor Fullerton in which he offered, if Fullerton should 
advise it, to send the Bunga Mas to Siam. While he considered 
the demand of Bangkok entirely unjust, he was willing to submit 
in order to esca ])9 the fate of Kedah, for I am a very insigni¬ 
ficant man, and am under great ap])rehension.” The Sultan left 
the decision entirely" to Fullerton’s discretion, and he, needless 
to say, did not advise that the token of subjection should bo 
6ent.(®®) 

The Baja of Ligor however had no intention of letting Perak 
slip from his grasp. He no longer dared openly to attack it; but 
within a few Meeks of the signature of the treaty M’ith Burney 
on July 31, 1825, he sent a small force to Perak under the guise 
of an embassy to assist the Sultan in his government. This was 
clearly an infraction of Burney^s treaty, and Fullerton peremptori¬ 
ly demanded the recall of the embassy. 

The Baja of Ligor made evasive replies, and oontinned hia 
veiled attack on Perak. Before the question M^as settled despatchea 
arrived from the Indian Government which ratified the Prelimina¬ 
ry Treaty of July 31, 1825, approved Anderson^s mission to* 
Perak and Selangor, and announc(?d that Captain Burney was to 
be sent as envoy to Bangkok. The Government doubted whether 
he would be much more successful than CraM^furd, since he M^as 
unable to bargain for concessions by offering in return part of 
the recent British conquests on the Tenasserim Coast. It was 
clearly seen that the decision not tn cede them to Siam converted 
a possible success into a very probable failure. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment therefore instructed Burney that ostensibly the mission was 
to be ‘^entirely complimentary and conciliatory,” to congratulate* 
the new Emperor on his accession to the throne, and to promote 
friendly relations botM^een the tM’o empires. The Court was in 
a state of ^^the utmost apprehension” at the rapid downfall of 
Burma, and it actually believed that the Company intended to- 
extend its sway over Siam and the Malay Peninsula. It was hoped 
that Burney would succeed in disabusing the Ministers of this 
ridiculous notion.(^^) 

The other objects of the eml>assy were regarded as of only 
secondary importance, and it was left to Burney’s discretion, to 
decide whether they should be mentioned or not. Under this 
head came the negotiation of a favourable commercial treaty, the 
restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah, and the safeguarding of 
the independence of Perak, Selangor and the other Malay states.. 

(69) a a B., 103: Sept. 15, 1825. 

(70) Ibid., 104: Oct. 7, 1825. Ibid, 105: Dec. 15 and 22, 1825. 

(71) Ibid., 102: May 13, 1825. Ibid., 104: Sept. 2 and 16, 1825- 
Ibid., 105: pp. 444-54. Bnmey MB. D. XXVI. 
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The Indian Government was anxious to attain these objects, but 
aince it could offer nothing in return it was not prepared to press 
for concessions if Siam should prove obdurate.('2) 

The instructions which Burney received from the Penang 
Council were by no means identical with those of the Supreme 
Government. Fullerton had been authorized to modify its orders 
in the light of his greater knowledge of local conditions, and he 
took full advantage of the ])ermi88ion. His instructions to Burney 
were decidedly hostile to Siam, and emphasised as the most im¬ 
portant objects of the mission the very points which the Indian 
Government regarded as onl}- secondary. The Governor held 
that Burney’s main object was to establish tlie independence of 
all the Malay states of the Peninsula lying within the area which 
is to-day under British control. Siam’s claims to supremacy over 

them were ^^a nullity_the mere assertion of a claim which the 

asserter never had, never could establish.” Unfortunately, owing 
to the former policy of the Company, the Government had acknow¬ 
ledged the justice of Siam’s pretensions in Kedah, and to some 
extent in Perak. So far as these two states were concerned the 
British case for independence was somewhat w^eak, and all that 
could be done was to try to improve their status by negotiations. 
Fullerton regarded the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah as 
a matter of the utmost importance, dictated alike by expediency 
and honour. As for Perak, if Burney were unable to restore it 
to complete independence, he should try to limit the claims of 
Siam to the sending of the Biinga Mas. He was also instructed 
to prevent further Siamese aggression in the other Malay states, 
and to maintain their independence. Fullerton realised tliat only 
the threat of war was likely to make Siam abandon its pretensions 
to suzerainty over them, and from this Burney was precluded by 
the orders of the Indian Government. The Governor therefore 
suggested that perliaps it would be advisable to refrain from all 
mention of the other states, and to confine the negotiations to 
tJie status of Perak and Kedali. The Company had never re¬ 
cognised Siam’s claims over the other states of the Peninsula, 
and to refrain from all mention of them would leave the Govern¬ 
ment’s hands free to act in whatever way it chose. Fullerton 
anticipated that sooner or later the Company would adopt the 
policy w^hich has been followed since 1874, of taking those states 
under our protection and effectually maintaining their inde¬ 
pendence.” 

Burney’s negotiations at Bangkok lasted from the end of 
1825 to June 1826. His despatches fully confirmed the very un¬ 
favourable picture Crawfurd had drawn of the Siamese character, 
and of the open dishonesty of the government. As in the case 
of Crawfurd^s embassy, deliberate attempts w^ere made to treat 

(72) S. a B., 102: May 13, 1825. 

(73) Ibid., Ibid., 103: Sept. 24, 1825. 
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the British niission with contempt. Warned perhaps by his 
predecessor’s experiences, Burney showed far less meekness than 
Crawfnrd when exposed to these affronts, and thereby secured 
more honourable treatment. Burney soon found that the British 
victories in Burma working on the natural timidity and suspicion 
of the Siamese, liad intensified the difficulties of his task. The 
Ministers had an uneasy suspicion that the Indian Empire was 
more powerful tlian Siaiii. Tliey feared that the Company intend¬ 
ed to'attack ihem, and that Burney had been sent to spy out 
their defences, yet at the same time they were most tenacious in 
maintaining every })retension of Siam. Burney was regarded with 
extreme suspicion, and every proposal he put forvrard was thought 
to conceal some diabolic and subtle device for the downfall of 
the Empire. If no guile could by any possibility be detected in 
his suggestions, this was regarded as proof conclusive that his 
craftiness w^as particularly deep. The involved and naive wording 
of the Burney Treaty of 1826 was due to this attitude of mind. 
The Siamese w^ere so inordinately suspicious of every document 
written by Burney that he suggested that tlie Ministers should 
draw u]) the treaty in KSiamese. They were much pleased witli 
the proj)osal, and the English translation merely reflected all the 
vagueness and circumlocution of the original.(^*) Burney also 
found that the Siamese W'ere most anxious to obtain the British 
conquests on the Tenasserim Coast; and it is quite po8sil)le that 
in return they would have abandoned sonu^ of their claims in the 
Malay Peninsula. The Indian Government howx‘ver had deprived 
its envoy of this as well as of his other most potent weapon, the 
threat of war. He was compelled to seek for concessions when 
he could make neither promises nor threats in return. The hope¬ 
lessness of his situation WTung from him the exclamation: [ 

could not wish to set my Avorst enemy a more difficult task than 
to send him to Bangkok, to negotiate matters connected with the 
Malay Peninsula without authority or means for employing effec¬ 
tual intimidation 

Considering the difficulties of the situation, it is remarkable 
that Burney achieved even a partial success. Almost the only 
point in his favour was the timidity of the Siamese. The recent 
British victories in Burma had greatly increased their dread of 
the power of the East India Company, and Burney played skilfully 
upon the fears of the Court. He hinted darkly that unless the 
Siamese moderated their pretensions in the Malay Peninsula they 
might find themselves involved in w^ar wdth the British. Burney 
also received valuable support from the Raja of Ligor, in questions 
which did not affect his own inte|ests. When however Burney’s 
success wxuld have meant a finaiicial loss to himself, as in the 
case of the restoration of the ex-Sultan of Kedah, he secretly 

(74) S.S.B., 1,38: July 10, 1826. 

(75) Ibid: Oct. 5, 1826. 
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Avorkod against liim. While Burney was partially aware of this 
duplicity, it would rather seeni that he placed undue confidence 
in his alliance with the Eaja.("®) 

One result of the mission which the Indian GoTernmont 
regarded as tlie greatest im])ortan(‘e was the recovery of some 
Burmese wlio liad been ki(lna])j)(‘d by ihe Siamese from the British 
conquests on the Tenasserim (^oast. With infinite difficulty 
Burney succeeded in discovering 1,400 of tlu? captives, whom he 
compelled the Siamese to restore to their hoines.(^') 

Despite tlie bitter opposition of the Prahklang and Ids faction, 
Burney su(H‘e(‘ded in obtaining a comnun-cial treaty granting 
British trade somewhat more fav(»ura])]e terms than those stHUired 
by ( Vawfurd. Henceforth Britisli merchants were to pay only the 
customary duti(‘s, and were to be free to buy and sell without any 
opposition from the Siamese oflicials.f'®) Governor Fullerton’s 
<*omment on tlie con<;essions unfortunately proved to be 
])roplietJc:— “They appear to be advantageous, but so little 
faith do 1 repose in their fulfilment that 1 scarcely think it worth 
while to (‘liter into any serious discussion rt'garding them.” (^'*1 
The engagenuuit was “ systeniati(‘ally violated by the Siamese.” 

Pt'i’haps the most interesting passages in Buimey’s despat elms 
from Bangkok are liis accounts of the interminable negotiations 
ov(‘r the s+atus of Treugganu and Kelanlan. The question is of 
S])(‘(*ial intiwest, lueause the article of the Burney Treaty wliich 
defined their ))Osition is a masterpiece of ambiguity. This ivas 
])artly due to the fact aln^ady numtioned that tlie trc'aty was first 
ilrawn up in Siamese, and then translated into English; but it 
was also in a measure the result of Burma's deliberate polii'V. 
The states of Trengganu and Kidanlan are on the east coast of 
th(' Malay Peninsula, the more northerly, Kelantan, lying im¬ 
mediately to tlu‘ south of tile Siamese frontier. Both, and 
cspecdally Kelantan, the weaker of the two, were tlnis far more 
cxpos(‘(l to Sianu'se attacks than the Malay states which lay further 
t() the soutli. For many y(‘ars before and* aft(‘r the date of the 
Burney treaty, the government of Bangkok attmnpted to establish 
its supremacy over thi‘m. The situation ros(*nihled that in Kedah 
before 1821. The Sultans of both Trengganu and K('laiitan sent 
the Bunga Mas to /Bangkok, but they contended that by im- 

(70) The above description of the difi^culties of Burney’s position is 
<lrnwu from his despatches iji S. K., 108; Dec. 22, 1825, Ibid., 109; March 
23, 1826, Ibid., 138; June 19, July 10, and Sept. 20, 1826. 

(77) For references v. Note 76, and also 8. S. R.. 141: April 18, 1827. 

(78) Aitchison, Treaties,'' I, 469-70, 473-75. 

(79) S.S.R., 138: Sept. 20, 1826. 

(80) Aitchison, * * Treaties, ’ ’ I, 461. Crawfurd, * * Embassy to Siam, ’ ^ 
304-5. Jacob, Brooke,” II, 21 and 32. Letters Received from India and 
^r.gal, Vol. 43: July 22, 1844. Despatches to Bengal and India, Vol. 47: 
Jan. 2, 1846. India Political and Foreign Consultations, Range 198, Vol, 
24: April 22, 1848. Nos. 11-18. 
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memorial custom tin's was the only service which could be required 
of them, and that the periodical demands of Siam for money,and 
supplies were illegal. This was also the view of their position 
taken by Baffles, Swettenhain, and Cavenagh. The Sultans of 
both states resisted the aggression of Siam as openly as they dared; 
but they realised that they were too weak to defy it. At various 
times therefore between 178() and 1825 they tried to form an 
alliance with the CNunpany, and obtain its assistance against the 
Siamese. The Indian Government always refused to depart from 
its policy of non-intervention for the benefit of two slates whose 
exact relation to Siam was unknoum, and with whom British trade 
was unimportant.(®^) The Company knew that Siam claimed 
Trengganu and K(‘lantaii as tributaries, and that the Sultans of 
both sent the Ihinga Mas to Bangkok. It also know that Ivelantan, 
weaker and nearer to Siam, was more completely under its control 
than Trengganu. The British had been unable to find out whether 
the Siamese pretensions to complete supremacy were justified, or 
whether the two Sultans were practically independent, and sent 
the Bunga Mas merely as a token of respect, to ward off the 
attacks of a strong and predatory neighbour. Fullerton main¬ 
tained that the claims of Siam were no more justified than iu 
Kedah or Perak. (*-) 

Burney himself had scant respect for the pretensions of Siam, 
and would have solved the problem by making offensive ami 
defensive alliances with Trengganu and Kelantan. He was con¬ 
vinced that this course would not lead to war, for “ the prudent 
government of Bangkok would pocket the affront.’’ Since how¬ 
ever the Indian Government would not permit tliis policy, he was 
sure that Siam could not be persuaded to abandon its claims. He 
believed therefore that the wisest course was to avoid all discussion 
of its assertions of suzerainty. The Company had never admitted 
the validity of these claims, and was thus free to act as it chose 
whenever it seemed desirable. By avoiding the subject Burney 
would preserve its freedom of action unimpaired. 

Nevertheless the question of the status of Trengganu and 
Kelantan was brought up during Burney’s negotiations at Bang¬ 
kok. 'Ihc Siamese Ministers asserted that from time immemorial 
the two statC iS had been contented tributaries. Burney refused 

(81) B, Pol Bange US, Vol, 59 1 March 5, 18S4, No, 49. S.8.R., 3: 
Oct. 6, 1787, Jan. 25 and Feb. 6, 1788. Ibid: 81 passim. Ibid., 83: Feb. 
24, 1/87. Ibid., 86: pp. 1368-70. Ibid., 87; iSept. 27, 1822. Ibid., 93; 
July 11, 1796. Marsden, <‘Malay Dictionary: Praads'' 142-46, 156-57. 
Clifford. “In Court and Kampong,’’ 21-22. Graham, **Kelantan,'* 36-44 
Begbie, Malay Peninsula,** 88-90. Dumey MS. D. XIII—(gives the 
Siamese claims). Colonial Office List, 1920, p. 402. Swettenham, “British 
Malaya,** 320-23. 

(52) S.S.R., 87: Sept. 27, 3822. Ibid., 103; Sept. 24, 1825, Ibid., 
108: Jan. 26, 1826. Ibid., 138: Oct. 5, 1828. B. S. and P. 334: Dec. 9. 
1825, No. 4. 
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to admit the validity of their claims, contending that the Biinga 
Mas was merely a token of respect, friendship and awc/^ sent 
by two weak states to a powerful empire, and that Trengganu and 

Kelantan had not given up their independence-The English 

cannot admit that those Malayan states are subject to Siam in the 
same manner as her own provinces of Ligore and Singora... .(or) 
to the same extent as Prince of Wales Island is a possession of the 
English.^^ By vague threats of war Burney tried to persuade 
the Ministers to promise that they would not attack tlie two states. 
In return the Company would promise not to annex them, as the 
Siamese feared it would do, and would not prevent the Sultans 
from sending the Bunga Mas. Burney defended his concession 
of the Bunga Mas on the ground that Trengganu and Kelantan 
had already submitted so inucli to Siamese pretensions;” and 
particularly because he feared if he did not do so, the Court would 
carry out its intention of sending troops there before the Company 
had time to interfere.(*®) 

After several months of negotiations Article XTI of the 
Burney Treaty was finally evolved: Siam shall not go and 

obstruct or interrupt commerce in the states of Tringano and 
Calantan; English merchants and subjects shall have trade and 
intercourse in future Muth the same facility and freedom as they 
have heretofore had; and the English shall not go and molest, 
attack or disturb those states upon any pretence whatever.” (*’*) 
The Article raised a storm of protest at Penang. Fullertoii 
declared that it was so w'orded as to amount to the admission 
of the actual dependence of Tringano and Calantan on Siam/^ 
and that the phraseology was so vague that two entirely opposite 
meanings could be drawn from it. The British might argue that 
it precluded KSiam from any interference, for every such inter¬ 
ference must produce confusion and interruption of trade: it 
might be construed as conveying to us the right of direct inter¬ 
position in case of such interference.” The Siamese however 
might contend that the article gave them the riglit of complete 
subjugation, so long as onr trade is not interrupted.” If the 
article could be interpreted as giving the British the right of 
interposition iu the event of the Siamese intermeddling in their 
affairs, assuming a paramount control—in short protecting them 
in their independence,—all is gained that we require.” Under 
this condition, and only under this condition Fullerton would 
recommend that Article XII be ratified.(*^) 

Captain Burney in his defence contended that this was 
precisely what the Article did mean. Hampered as he was by tlie 

(84) Ibid., 188, July 10, 1826. 

(85) Ibid., 109: March 23, 1826. Ibid., 138; June 19 and July 10, 
1826. 

(86) Aitchkion, '^Treaties,^^ I, 471. 

(87) 8.aB., Vol. 138; Sept. 20, 1826. 
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instructions of the Suproiuc Government, he had made the best 
of a difficult situation. He had himself drawn up the article, 
<*a.refully wording it in sudi a way that while it would not arouse 
the suspicions of the Siamese, it nevertheless pve a valid excuse 
for interference with Siamese encroachments if at any time the 
(fovernment should decide to take advantage of it. It would be 
impossible for tlie Siamese to oppress those states or to molest 
tlieir governments Avithout interrupting our commerce, for the 
])reservatioh of whicli alone it appeared to me to be our polic^y 
to interpose in favour of those states.,. .Had I admitted... .the 
•complete supremacy of Siam over these states, there would have 
been no oc(*asion whatever for Artiele XII: the other stipulations 
of the treaty fully provide for cur commercial intercourse with 
ail ])laces and countries subject to the Siamese. Coupling this 
article then with the whole tenor of my communications with the 
Siamese Ministers. .. .the British Government may surely assume 
the constriK'tion desired by the Honourable Board (the Penang 
Council), namely that the Article leaves to us the right of oppos¬ 
ing all for(*il)le interference of the Siamese, as also the right of 
direct treaty and negotiatio]i with the "Malay States, ])rovided only 
that wx do not go and molest, attack or disturb the present Malay 
Governments.*' 

It w^as a (iiaraeteristic of Governor Fullerton that wiien once 
he had made up his mind he W’as very unwilling to change it, so 
Avhen he received Burne 3 ^’s explanation he merely reiterated his 
former opinion.In support of his view he pointed out that 
on the return journey from Bangkok Burney had informed the 
Sultan of Trengganu that ‘‘ the British Government had not 
liberated him from Siamese supremac}^, nor pledged itself in any 
manner to protect his (*ountry against Siam, to w'hich therefore 
he ]nust still ]my such respect and attention as he had hitherto 
been accustonu'd to pay (i.e. send the Bunga Mas to Bangkok); 
but that if the Siamese interrupt trade and commer(*ial inter* 
<-oarse at Trengganu, His Highness should send immediate notice 
to the Governor of Prime of Wales Island, who Avill determine 
Avhat degree of interference the British Government may con¬ 
sistently use in favour of His nighness.^^(^^®) 

The comment of the Supreme Government on Article XII W'as 
guarded, but distinctly more favourable than Fullerton’s. The 
Indian Government ratified the Article, and discussed its future 
policy towards Trengganu and Kelantan in terms which seem to 
indicate that it did not consider that the treaty had acknowledged 
the Siamese claims to suzerainty, and therefore precluded the 
British from intervening. It approved of your haAung cautiously 
avoided to commit your government to ulterior procedures by any 

(88) S.S.E,, Vol. 138: Oft. 5, 1828. 

(89) 179 Ibid; Oct. 5, 1826, -— . 

(90) Ibid: Sept. 20, 1826. 
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of your acts at Bangkok. Should the circuinstances of our more 
intimate connection with the Malay reninsula consequent on our 
establishment at Malacca or any other causes, induce any change 
in the views of the Home Authorities in that respect, ample op¬ 
portunities may hereafter offer for extending the protection of 
the British Government over the states of Kelantan and Trenggaiiu, 
and thereby relieving them from Siamese supremacy.” 

The negotiations ov(^r the status of Perak and Kedah were 
long and at times acrimonious, especially whore Kedah was con¬ 
cerned. The Raja of Ligor, the Prahklang and Iheir faction used 
all their influence to prevent the Emperor from giving way to 
Burney’s re])reseutatioj)s.(‘'') TJie Siamese ^Iinist(‘rs made no 
claim to suzerainty over Selangor; but they insisted that the 
Sultan of Perak desired nothing so much as to send the Bunga 
Mas to Bangkok. They proposed that the Company should adhere 
to the Preliminary Treaty of July 31, 1835, and protect Perak 
from all attacks by Selangor. In return the Siamese would not 
send an army to terak, but merely embassies to “settle and in¬ 
struct the chief of Pei'ak, and give him a title and great presents, 
in the same njanner as tlic other countries subject to Siam.” 
Burney was well aware that the requests of the Sultan of Perak 
for Siamese assistaiiee has been made as a result of tlie threats 
of the J?aja of Ligor. and he therefore flrmly opposed any form 
of Siamese interference direct or indirect. He took up the 
position that the British, as the inheritors of the Dutch treaty- 
rights, could not allow the Siamese to intervene in Perak, and had 
the right to protect it.(*'*) Burney’s case was greatly strengthened 
hy a very valuable piece of information which he discovered after 
his arrival at Bangkok. Tlirough some strange lapse into truth¬ 
fulness the Prahklang and his friends admitted that the Sultan 
of Perak had been entirely correct in his contention that before 
the conquest by Kedab iii 1818 Siam bad no “right or claim 
wliatever ’’ in Perak.(^*'‘) While the East India Company was 
prepared to respect time-honoured rights of suzerainty, it was in 
no way bound to recognise mere aggression witliout a shred of 
legal justification to support it—especially when the invaders had 
been expelled four years after the conquest. 

The status of Perak was finally settled, “ after several hours 
very Avpm discussion,” by Article‘s XIV of the treaty. At first 
glance it seemed to concede a great part of tlie Siamese demands ; 
but Burney knew that the concessions were more apparent tlian 
real. He was sure that tlie desire of the Sultan of Perak to sever 

(91) S.S. R,, Vol. 141; April 18, 1841, 

(92) Ibid., 109; March 23, 1826. Ibid., 138; June 19 and Sept. 20, 
1826. 

(93) Ibid., JOB: March 23, 1826. Ibid., 138: June 19, 1826. 

(94) Ibid, 109: March 23, 1826. Ibid., 138: June 19 and Sepi. 20, 
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Jill eomiection with Ban^:^lvok, warmly supported as it would be by 
Governor Fullerton, would change his seeming surrender into a 
vii'tory for Malayan in(lependenee.(''«) The terms of the Article 
were as follows. Siam promised not to ‘‘go and molest, attack 
or disturbPerak or Selangor, while the Company gave the same 
mulertaking as regards Perak, and bound itself not to allow 
Selangor to attack it. The Company also promised not to inter¬ 
fere should the Baja of Ligor or the Sultan of Perak desire to 
send to each other diplomatic missions of forty or fifty men. 
Furthermore, “ tlie Siamese and English mutually engage that the 
Baja of Perak shall govern his country according to his own will. 
Should he desire to send the gold and silver flowers [the Bunga 
^lasl to Siam as heretofore, the English will not prevent his doing 
as he may desire.'^ 

This success was some com])ensation for Burney’s complete 
failure to secure the withdrawal of the Siamese garrison from 
Kedaii, or the restoration of the ex-Sultan. The influence of the 
Baja of Ligor and his faction contributed largely to Burney’s 
defeat; but even apart from this the Emperor and all his advisers 
were implacably hostile to the deposed ruler, because of his in¬ 
trigues with Burma. Furtheiinore, Burn(?y was unable to offer 
the Siamese the territory which they coveted on the Tenasserim 
Coast, and Ik^ was compelled to rely on the feeble weapons of 
argument and persiiasion. For several weeks he persisted in his 
attempts to restfwe the Malay government of Kedah; but he at 
last d(‘si8ted on the realisation that while he might succeed he 
could do so only at the price of failing in all the other objects of 
Jiis mission, and of preventing the establishment of cordial 
r(*lations between Siam and the Company. The Government of 
India regarded the restoration of the Sultan as a matter of only 
minor importance, and Burney did not feel justified in jeopardis¬ 
ing for its sake objects which the Supreme Government was more 
anxious to attain.Article XIU of the treaty, which determined 
the status of Kedah, w'as therefore a complete victory for Siam, 
its terms were as follows:— 

“ The Siamese engage to the English that the Siamese 
shall remain in Quedah, and take proper care of that country 
and of its people; the inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island 
and of Quedah shall have trade and intercourse as heretofore; 
the Siamese shall levy no duty upon stock and provision.... 
wliich the inhabitants of Prince of .Wales Island or ships 
there may have occasion to purchase in Quedah, and the 
Siamese... .shall levy fair and proper Import and Export 
duties. The English engage to the Siamese that the English 

(96) Ibid., 338: Sept. 20, 1826. 

(97) Aitchigon, Treaties,^' I, 471-72. 
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do not do^iire to take possession of Quedali, that they will 
not attack or disturb it, nor permit the former governor of 
Qnedah (the ex-Siiltan) or any of his followers to attack, 
disturb or ijijnre in any manner the territory of Quedah, or 
any other territory subject to Siani.’^ 

Lastly, the Company ph'dged itself not to allow the ex-Sultan to 
live in Penang, Province Wellesley, Perak, Selangor or Burma.(”‘’) 

Article XI IT safeguarded Penang's indispensable need of ob¬ 
taining supplies from Kedah, and secured some guarantee of good 
government for tin* Malays. The agreenu*nt that the Cojiipany 
should control the Sultan’s phn-e of residence was not unreason- 
abb*, sim.'e he, a British pensioner, used Penang as a base from 
which to stir np revolt in Kedah, and the Siamese firmly believed 
that he was assisted in so doing by the Company.(^®^) The removal 
of the Snitan was tlierefore neeessary to ])revent the abuse of 
British protection and to promote I'riendly relations with the 
government of Bangkok. So far it would seem that Burney was 
justified in submitting to the inevitable. Jt is difficult however 
to find any justification for his jmomise, not merely that the, 
Com])Hnv would abandon the cause of an ancient ally, but that it 
would actually aid the Siamese to prevent him from regaining his 
kingdom. Burney defended his conduct on the ])lea that the 
clause merely rc(iuircd the Company’s assistance if the ex-Sultan 
tried to ngain Kcdali while living in British territory, and not 
if he did so while residing on foreign soil.(^‘^^) The plain wording 
of Article XIII seems entirely to contradict this (‘onstruction, and 
ns will he seen the Gov(‘rnment acted on this nssnmptioii. 

Article XJTI raised a storm of protest at Penang. Fullerton 
dwelt on the gross unfairness of the pledge to prevent an ancient 
ally from regaining liis kingdom, and (‘ensured Burney for relying 
ao giTatly upon the liaja of ]ag(m, his most determined enemy. 
The (lovernor c(n)elnded by expressing his regret that the inissioTi 
to Bangkok had evi*r been entrusted to a man so unfitted for the 
<*harge.('^) During 1826 and 1827 bitter attacks were made upon 
Burney in ilie press of Penang and Singapore, some at least of the 
articles being written by officials at Penang.(^'’^) The Supreme 
Government however ratified Article XIII as well as the other 
aections of flic treaty, and ordered that the ex-Sultaii should be 
persuaded to go to Malacca. 

Shortly after Burney’s return from Bangkok in i826 two 
events oc(*urred which finally established the independence of 

(99) Aitchison, * ‘ Treaties, ’' 1, 471. 
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Perak. Tliese were the Low Mission and the Kurau River Incident.. 
During the year which had elapsed since the signature of the 
Preliminaiy Treaty of July 31, 1825, the Raja of Ligor had con¬ 
sistently violated his engagement not to interfere in Perak by 
sending embassies and detachments of troops there. Ostensibly 
tlicy were to “assist” the Sultan in his government; in point of 
fact they were to intimidate him into sending the Bunga Mas to 
Bangkok. The Sultan appealed to Penang for protection, and 
Fullerton made strong but unavailing protests to the Raja of 
Ligor.(^®'^) By September 1826 it was evident that the Siamese 
Court had no intention of observing Article XIV of Burney’s 
treaty, by which the Sultan was to be left free to decide whether 
he would send the Bunga Mas or. not. No open attack would be 
made, but by covert interference the unwilling Sultan would in 
all probability be intimidated into professing his willingness to 
be ,a Siamese tributary. In September 1826 the Governor sent 
Captain Low' with forty sepoys and a small warship as envoy to 
Perak. Low" w^as instructed to explain to the Sultan that by the 
terms of the treaty ho need not be tributary to Siam unless he so 
desired ; and to advise him to w'rite a letter declaring his wdsh to 
be independent. The Sultan w^as to be assured that he might 
“ rely on the assistance of the British in expelling any Siamese 
who may proceed to Perak, and resisting any interference with 
h'is government.” C^aptain Low" was also instructed to inquire 
into tlie objects and actions of the various Siamese bauds which 
had been appearing and disappearing in Perak, and if any were 
still present, to “ warn them to depart forthwith.” Low was 
empowered merely to make an inquiry into the condition of Perak, 
and to promise the Sultan that he could rely on the Company’s 
support in case of Siamese aggi’e8sion.(^®®) 

Captain Low however was a member of the anti-Siamese party 
at Penang, and he interpreted his instructions in a broad and 
catholic spirit. To be more precise, he exceeded them in a thorough¬ 
going fashion w"hich drew down upon himself the horrified rebuke 
of the Governor-General of India. On his arrival in Perak Low" 
found that British interference W"a8 urgently needed if the inde¬ 
pendence of the state was to be preserved. In defiance of treaty- 
obligations the Raja of Ligor had sent detachments of troops and 
“ embassies ” to Perak which had treated the state as a conquered 
country, and had deprived the Sultan of most of his pow"er. More¬ 
over the Raja had bribed the Heir-Apparent and many of the 
principal Malay nobles to oppose the Sultan and support Siamese 
designs. The Sultan himself was altogether unwilling to be a 
tributary of Bangkok; but he dared not make use of the rights 

(105) Ibid., 308; Jan, 27 ^ Sept. 20 and Sept. 28, 1826, Ibid,, 138: 
June 1 and Sept. 20, 1826, Ibid., 139: Nov. 13, Nov. 29, Dec, 7, and Dec* 
18, 1826. — ' 

(106) Ibid., 138: Sept. 20,1826. 
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conferred upon him by Burney’s treaty unless he could count upon 
British support to avert from his country the fate of Kedah. He 
was keenly desirous of a British alliance, and was determined to 
be loyal to the Company if only it would protect him. The 
Sultan put himself entirely in Low’s hands, trusted him implicitly, 
and without hesitation did whatever he advised.(^®^) 

Low’s measures were as thorough as they were efficacious. For 
the moment there was no fear of complications with Siam, since 
the three hundred Siamese troops who were in Perak hastily 
returned to Ligor as soon as they learned of his arrival. Low was 
therefore free to turn his attention to the Heir-Apparent and the 
other traitorous Malay nobles. By his advice tlie Sultan deprived 
them of all power, and appointed lo 3 ^al Malays in their stead. Tt 
was I'lear liowever that as soon as Low and his sepoys withdrew 
the Baja of Ligor’s forces would return and restore the Siamese 
faction to office. The only way to ])revent this was to make a 
treaty promising the Sultan that the Company would support him 
in such an event. The Sultan received Low’s suggestion with 
enthusiasm, since alliance with the British was precisely what he 
had been seeking for almost ten year8.(*®®) 

The terms of the treat}-, which was signed on October 18, 
1826, were as follows:— 

(1) 1’he Sultan promised never to have any communication 
with Siam, Ligor, Selangor or any other ^lalay state on political 
affairs or on the administration of Perak. He also agreed not to 
support any of his subjects wlio might league themselves with 
these states so as to cause disturbance in Perak. 

(2) “ Henceforth and forever” the Sultan would send neither 
the Bunga Mas nor any other form of tribute to any of the above 
states; and he would not permit embassies from them even to enter 
Perak if their object was political. Furthermore no party from 
these states should ever be allowed to enter Perak “ should its 
strcngtli even consist of no more than thirty men.” If ’^'^sucli 
parties or armaments ” arrived, or if the above-mentioned states 
allied themselves with the Sultan’s subjects to disturb his rule, 
he w'ould rely, “ as he now relies and in all future times will rel\% 
on the friendly aid and protection of the... .Company.... .to be 
manifested in such a manner and by such means as may to them 
«eem most expedient.” 

(3) His Majesty-will faithfully adhere to and per¬ 

form all and each of the stipulations contained in this engage- 

.. .then His Majesty shall receive the assistance of the 
British in expelling from bis country any Siamese or Malays as 

(107) ma., 159; Nov. 2, 1926. 141, Aug. 23, 1827. 

IV, 118 and 498. 
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above states, wlio_may at any time enter the Perak Country 

with political views or for tlie ])iir])Ose of interfering in any way 
with the government of His :Majesty.” If however the Sultan 
failed to perform any part of the treaty, the obligation on the 
British to protect liim assist him against his enemies shall cease.’^ 

(4) Anderson'S commercial and political treaty of 1825 was 
confirmed, and it was made clear that the prohibition against 
entering Perak did not apply to ‘^bona fide ” traders. Merchants 
of every country could trade unmolested in Perak provided they 
did not interfere in its affairs. 

The treaty was to be perpetnal, and the Sultan insisted on 
inscribing on it that he had,signed voluntarily and ''with great 
satisfaction.^^ 

(.Tovornor Fullerton received the report of his envoy’s Tnission 
with mixed feelings. It was clear that Low had flagrantly violated 
his instructions, for by no conceivable effort of the imagination 
could they be held to cover his drastic remodelling of the adminis¬ 
tration of Perak, and above all his treaty of alliance. In defiance 
of the repeated orders of the Supreme (Tovernment he had 
committed the Company to interference in the internal affairs of 
a Malay state, and to the possibility—^most unlikely though it 
was—oi‘ war with Siam. On the other ha])d Low’s investigations 
had conclusivejy pj’oved that the Siamese had assented to thv'^ 
article in Burney’s treaty regarding Perak because they believed 
that the Company's desire to preserve the independence of tho 
state would be defeated by the " underhand ” policy which the Raja 
of Ligor was even then pursuing. Unauthorised though Low’s 
actions had been,’the Governor believed that they had checkmated 
the manoeuvres of Siam. The Penang Council had not the power 
to confirm the treaty, and it was therefore referred to the 
Governor-General.Reading between the lines of Fullerton s 
despatch^, one feels that lie felt much more satisfaction at his 
envoy’s proceedings than he permitted to appear in the Council 
minutes: it was a bold stroke entirely after his own heart. Most 
certainly the Governor’s next step showed no disapproval. He 
sent the Raja of Ligor a letter, phrased with careful vagueness, 
warning him ihat further interference in Perak in defiance of 
tlie Burney treaty might lead to war with Great Britain.(^'^) 

Before the decision of the Government of India was received 
the Kurau River Incident occurred. Tlie Kurau was a river in 
Perak some ten leagues south of Penang, which for several years 
had been the headquarters of a band of about one hundred Malay 
pirates under Nakhoda (Captain) Udin. He had been denounced 
as a pirate in 1822 by the Raja of Ligor; but soon afterwards the 

(109) Ait<?hi»on, Treaties," I, 408-<ll. 

(110) S.S.R., 139; Nov. 13, 1826. 

(111) Ibid. 
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two formed an alliance. Ildin was allowed to pursue his piratical 
raids unmolested, and was furthermore appointed by the Raja 
Governor of the Kurau River District. In return Udin aided his 
patron in his efforts to destroy the indejxmdence of Perak. Tho 
Sultan of Perak was powerless to expel Udin; and by 18‘^6 the 
pirate had grown so bold that he made almost nightly raids into 
Penang harbour and kidnapped many British subjects whom he 
sold as slaves. The situation became intolerable, and witli the 
cordial'assent of the Sultan of Perak Fullerton sent Low and a 
force of sepoys to destroy Udin’s stronghold. The position was 
captured, Udin and many of his men being taken prisoners. Since 
the court at Penang did not possess Admiralty jurisdiction, it was 
not competent to try him, and he was accordingly sent to the llaja 
of Ligor with a j)olile request that he should be put on trial 
there.(“^) 

The Raja quite failed to see the humour of the situation. 
Indeed, he was very S(*riously annoyed, and w'hen in June 
Burney came to Thgor to exchange the ratified copies of the treaty 
of 185?6 with Siam, he complained bitterly of the atta(*k on lUlin 
as a violation of Siamese territorial rights. H(* contended that 
the Kurau was j)art of Kedah, and not of Perak, denied that Udin 
w’as a pirate, and also attacked Low ’s treaty with Perak in 
as a piece of shar]) practice. Burney persuaded him to let the 
Penang Council decider wdiether the Kurau River w’as in Perak or 
Kedah; but lie joined the Itaja in the protest wdiich he sent to thi^ 
(tovernor-(kmeral.(“**) It is diflficult to understand Burney's 
conduct in this matter. Before lie was sent to Bangkok in 
and even during the greater jiart of the time he w'as there, he was 
a strong opponent of Siam's claims in ^falaya. After his return 
from Bangkok in 18^(i howx*ver he became one of the leading 
members of tlie pro-Siamese faction in the Straits Settlements. 
He seems also to have developed a sentimental weakness for his 
quondam enemy, the Raja of Ligor, and supported him as vehe¬ 
mently as he had condemned him before lS2Cy. In the present 
instance Burney wrote a despatch to the Government of India 
bitterly attacking the policy of the Penang Council, and represent¬ 
ing the Raja as an upright and persecuted exponent of the sanctity 
of treaty-obligations. The policy of the Penang Council in Perak 
was covertly attacked as involving the Company in unprofitable, 
expensive and embarrassing” intervention in Malayan affairs; 
while Low had been guilty of questionable proceedings.” Burney 
also agreed with the Raja that tJdin w as not a pirate, and that the 
Kurau was in Siamese territory.(“*) 

(112) Ibid., 139: Kov. 2, Nov. 13, and Dec. 18, 1826. Ibid., 141: 
Feb. 8, March 7, March 28, April 18, and May 1827. Ibid., 184: Oct. 21, 
1827. 

(113) Ibid., 141: Jtuiie, 1827. 

(114) Ibid., 141: Aug. 16, 1827. 
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The Goverrmient of India was convinced by Burney’s despatch 
that the Penan^^ (Council liad been entirely in the wrong, and its 
irritation was not diminished by the occurrence of the Kuraii 
Kiver Incident so soon after Low’s nussion to Perak. The Penang 
Council was informed that it had exceeded its powers in inter¬ 
fering in Perak without the previous consent of the Supreme 
(Joverninent, and was sharply warned that the action must not be 
repeated. The strictures passed upon the conduct of the Council 
were as nothing compared with those lavished upon Captain Low. 
In liis mission to Perak he had greatly exceeded his instructions, 
lie had given just cause of offence to Siam, and had made a treaty 
which involved the Company in Malayan affairs “ to an extent 
which was never contemplated or desired.” To complete his work 
of destroying Siam’s authority in Perak he had invented the charge 
of piracy against ITdin, a Siamese official, and had invaded Siamese 
territory in order to crush him. Pending a fuller investigation 
of his conduct Low was susjiended from all political employ- 
ment.('^'^) 

Fullerton’s reply to this fulmination was a judicious compound 
of self-justification and humble abasement before the hand which 
c'hastised him. He explained that he had believed the Burney 
treaty gave him tlie right to intervene in Perak for the preservation 
of its indejxmdence without previous reference to the Supreme 
(lovernment. In future however he would take no action without 
the permission of the Indian Government, no matter what policy 
the Kaja of Ligor might pursue. Ijow’s disregard of his in¬ 
structions was defended on the ground that his drastic action 
alone could have preserved the independence of Perak against the 
underhanded ” intrigues of the Raja of Ligor. As to the Kurau 
River Incident, Fullerton firmly denied that it had any political 
significance, or that it was an invasion of Siamese territory. Ho 
overwhelmed the Supreme Government with a flood of testimony 
proving that IJdin was a pirate and tliat the Kurau was in the 
territory of Perak. Carrying the war into Burney’s camp, Fuller¬ 
ton showed by lengthy quotations from that officer’s reports that 
in 1825 he had advocated the very policy which Low had carried 
out in 1826. Moreover the Governor proved that the destruction 
of Udin’s fort had been decided on because of Burney’s own state¬ 
ments. Fullerton produced a map arid a report which Burney had 
submitted about 1824 proving that the Krian River was the 
boundary between Kedah and Perak, and that the Kurau lay in 
the territory of Perak. Burney’s charges were not merely 
gerated and inconsistent; but~m his blind devotion to his fiierid^ 

(115) Ibid., 141: April IS and Ang: 16, 1827* Ibid;, 142, 6, 
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the Raja he had deliberately made statements which he knew to 
be fal8e.(“«) 

While waiting for the Government of Indians reply, Fullerton 
sent a letter to the Raja of ligor informing him that the Penang 
Council had conclusive proof of Udin's piracy, and that the Kurau 
was within Perak territory. The matter therefore could not be 
discu8sed.(“^) Apparently this despatch had the desired effect, 
since no more seems to have been heard from the Raja on the 
question. 

The incident was closed by a despatch from the Goverment 
of India on November 16, 1827. The Supreme Government was 
entirely satisfied” that Udin was a pirate, and that the Penang 
Council had believed the Kurau River was within the territory of 
Perak. The destruction of Ildin’s stronghold had clearly no 
political significance, and the Government revoked the censures 
passed upon Captain Low, and his suspension from political 
employment, if the Raja of Ligor still persisted in his con¬ 
tentions, he should be compelled to disprove Perak’s long admitted 
right to the Kurau River.(^^’') 

No mention was made in this despatch of Low’s treaty with 
Perak in 1826, and search amongst the documents of the period 
has failed to disclose any proof that it was ratified. Fullerton 
declared that he had no power to confirm it, and all the despatches 
of the Supreme Government, far from ratifying it, condemned it 
as unauthorised and undesirable. Yet in 1844 and 1853, when 
the Sultans of Perak appeahid to the Company for assistance on 
the ground of Low^s treaty, both the Government of India and the 
Directors regarded the treaty as binding. In 1844 the request 
of the Sultan was granted; and although aid was refused in 1853, 
the reason given by tlie Governor-General was that the terms of 
the eating treaty did not require British intervention in that 
particular case.(^***) No other treaty was made with Perak during 
the intervening period, and it must be presumed therefore that 
Low’s treaty was accepted by the Goverment of India as binding. 
The point is of some interest because the authority under which 
Governor Sir Andrew Clarke granted the request of the Perak 
chiefs for British intervention in 1874 was Low’s treaty.(^“®) 

After the Kurau River Incident Siam made no further at- 
temjpt to destroy the independence of Perak. Fullerton and Low 
had done their work so thoroughly that it never needed to be 

(116) Ibid., 141: July 26, Aug. 23, Aug. 29, and Sept 13, 1827. Ibid., 
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repeated. IVtterod thoiij^h they were by the orders of the Supreme 
Government, with no weapons "save Siamese timidity and British 
])ro8tigo, th(‘y sav(^(i Perak from tlie fate of Kedah, and brought 
to an^ end flu* soiitliward advance of the Siamese Empire on 
tlie W(*st (^oast of the Peninsula. Perak instead of Salangore 

iliiiH became the barrier to their further advance-in this 

qiiarier.-^ (^“’) 

After 1827 the relations between the ('ompany and Siam 
bef*ame much less strained than they had been in the pereeding 
four years. Tlie Siamese abandoned their attempts to subdue the 
]Malay states on the West Coast, and resigned themselves to main¬ 
taining their position in Kedah. This proved to be far from easy, 
for the Malays hated their conquerors, and frequent revolts oc- 
lairred which were suppressed with British assistance. On the 
East C^)ast the Siamese continued their aggressive policy in 
Keiantan and Trengganu. The Government of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments opposed them so far as it could; but the refusal of the 
Supreme Governnunt to intervene in the affairs of these two states 
prevented a repetition of Fullerton’s policy in Perak. Apart from 
perennial trade disputes, little occurred to disturb the harmony 
of British and Siamese relations until the bombardment of Treng- 
ganu in 1862. 

The article of Burney’s treaty concerning Kedah proved a 
groat source of trouble to the Government of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments. The Covernnient of India ordered that in conformity witli 
its terms the ex-Sultan sliould be persuaded to go to Malacca, 
where a liouse and land would be given him. He refused however 
to leave Penang, and declined to bind himself never to attack 
Kedah or Siam. Moi’cover he intrigued against the Siamese in 
Kedali, and the Baja of Ijigor demanded the fulfilment of tlie 
treaty. By December 1827 tlie patience of thp Council was ex¬ 
hausted, and the ex-Sultan’s yearly pension of $10,000 was stopped 
until such time as ho should obey. Although he was reduced to 
the utmost poverty, he refused to give way. Finally in 1831, 
when a revolt occurred in Kedah, the Straits Government com- 
pelJod him to go to Malacca by the threat to remove him by force 
if he would not leave voluntarily.In 1832 the Governor- 
General restored the Sultan’s original pension of $10,000 with full 

arrear&.(^2a^ 
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The removal of the ex-Snltan was the least of the troubles 
w4nch the Siamese conqueBt brought u])or» the Government of t!ie 
Straits Settlements. After 1821 there was a eonstant series of 
attacks on the Siamese garrisons by bands of (exiles from Kedah. 
They were joined l)y many professional pirates, who eoinhineo 
a little fighting against the Siamese with a great d(*al of looting 
and piracy. The invariable result of these attacks was that the 
Siamese continued to remain in Kedah, and that Penang’s trade 
suffered even more sev(*rely from pirates than was nonnally the 
case. The GovcTument of the Straits was convinced that the 
Malays could never recover Kedah unaided, and regarded their 
attempts solely in the light of vexatious int(Tf(‘renc(‘s with com- 
merce.(^^*) 

In 1831 a very serious revolt occurred. Three thousand Jdalav 
refugees wlio were living in Province Wellesley crossed the front¬ 
ier, and drove the Siamese out of Kedah. Tlie rebels were joined 
by hundreds of Malays from Penang and Province Wellesley, and 
most of their supplies were sent by sympatJiisers at Penang. Out¬ 
side Government circles the whole population of the Straits 
Settlements, European as well as native, sympathised strongly with 
the Malays, and aided them so far as possible. The attack came 
as a complete surprise to both the Britisli and the Siamese govern¬ 
ments, for altliougli the plans for the rising were made at Penang, 
and were known to hundreds of Malays, not one betrayed them. 
The police and some of the European merchants wore also involved 
in the conspiracy of silence. 

Througliout the rebellion the Goverumtmt of tlie Straits 
Settlements showed itself most friendly to the Siamese, and very 
hostile to the Malays. As soon as the (Jovernor, Tbhetson, learned 
of the rising he ordered the gunboats and warships at Penang to 
blockade the Kedah coast and prevent th(» rebels from recHu'ving^ 
further assistaiufc from Penang. The ships were also ordered to 
attack the rebel ]iraus, and to treat as pirates any of their leaders 
who might h(^ captured.(^=®) So (.om])letely did Ibhctsou sym¬ 
pathise with Siam that he was actually indignant at the Malays 
for attempting to recover their country, and at the ex-Sultan for 
not betraying tlie plot.(^^^) The Government of India did not 
altogether approve of Ibbctson’s measures, and d(*clared that the 
Burney Treaty did not require armed co-operation with Siam. 
The Governor should have confined his efforts to preventing the 
rebels from securing suppli<*s from Penang.(^-®) The revolt lasted 
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from April till October 1831, when the Siamese finally reconquered 
the country. The Company’s blo(*kade of the Kedah coAst con¬ 
tributed largely to this result, since one of the principal reasons 
for the collapse of the revolt was the cutting off of supplies from 
Penang.(^2«) 

Five years later, in 183G, the Straits Government was again 
conipeiled to assist the Siamese. The cx-Sultan had received per¬ 
mission to leave Malof^ca for a visit to Deli in Sumatra, on his 
promise to go directly thither and return the same way. Instead, 
lie went to Brnas, in Perak, and began to collect a fleet for the 
invasion of Kedah. Tlierc was no doubt as to his intention, and 
the Siamese (‘ailed upon the Company to fulfil the terms of the 
Burney treaty. After vain attempts had been made to persuade 
the ex-Sultan to go either to Deli or Malacca, two warships were 
sent to Bruas to bring him back by force if necessary. The Malays 
resisted, but after a brief resistance their fleet was destroyed, and 
the ( 0 x-SuJtan captured and sent to Malacca. As a punishment his 
j)ension of $10,000 was reduced to $6,000 a year, the full amount 
not being restored until 

In 1838 another rebellion broke out in Kedah. A force of 
]\falay8 entered the country from British territory, and for iha 
second time expelled the Siamese. As in 1831, the supplies and 
many of the invaders came from Penang and Province Wellesley. 
The natives in the Straits Settlements and the majority of the 
Europeans who were not oflicials sympathised with the rebels and 
assisted them. The Government of the Straits, holding itself 
bound by the Burney treaty, at once blot;kaded the Kedah coast. 
The British warships did not attack the Malays, but by preventing 
the arrival of arms and reinforcements from Penang they con¬ 
tributed largely to the failure of the rebellion. The Directors anil 
the Government of India entirely approved of the action of the 
Straits Government. In 1839 the Siamese reconquered Kedah’ 
and drove out the rebel8.(^®^) 
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The failure of this insiirrectiou convinced the old Sultan that 
he could never regain his Kingdom by force. So in 1841 he sent 
Tunku Dye (Daik?), his eldest son, to Bangkok, to beg for pardon 
and reinstatement. Bonham, the Governor of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, was very sceptical of success; but with the approval of tln^ 
Supreme Government he gave Tunku Dye (Daik?) a letter to the 
Prahklang. In it he urged that the Sultan should be restored 
to his throne, and warned the Siamese that the Company had 
grown weary of bolstering up their power in Kedah. Should 
another revolt occur, the Straits Government had been ordered not 
to assist in its suppression.(^^') The old Sultan’s petition was 
made at a propitious moment. The Emperor of Siam had at last 
learned that there was no profit to be obtained from governing 
as a Siamese province a distant state whose inhalnlants were 
resolved not to submit to alien rule. The experiment had beeji 
tried for twenty years, and the only result had been a constant 
series of rebellions in which the prosperity of Kedah had been 
ruined. Had the Raja of Ligor been alive the decision might have 
been different, but tlie Sultan’s implacable enemy was now dead. 
In 1842 the Emperor of Siam accepted the Sultan’s submission, 
removed the Siamese officials from Kedah, and restored to him 
the greater part of his former kingdom. To lessen his power 
however the remainder was fonned into two new states under 
Malay rulers over whom he had no control. The Sultan asked 
the Company to form an alliance with hini, pledging them to 
maintain him on the tlirone. The Directors refused his request, 
being greatly influenced in the matter by the adverse opinion of 
Colonel Burney, the negotiator of the treaty of 182().(^^®) 

The Government hoped that it was at last freed from Kedah 
entanglements, but it was soon undeceived. In 1843 the Sultan 
seized the Krian District of Perak, claiming it as ])art of his 
Kingdom. The Sultan of Perak prepared for war, and demanded 
British assistance under the terms of Low’s treaty of 1826. The 
Government acknowledged the validity of his claim; but persuaded 
him not to commence hostilities until the effect of negotiations 
had been tried. The Sultan of Kedah refused to give way, even 
when in 1844 his annual pension was taken away from him. 
Finally, in 1848, tiie Governor of the Straits Settlements com¬ 
pelled him to restore the Krian District to Perak by the threat that 
otherwise his troops would be expelled by force. The annual 

(1S2) I. Pol., Range 195 , Vol. 61: Aug. 23, 1841, Nos. 6-7. 

(183) Letters Reeeived from India and Bengal, Vol. 34: July 4, 1842. 
Despatolies to India and Bengal, Vol. 33: Dec. 30, 1842. Ibid., Vol. 40: 
July 17, 1844. Burney MS. D. X. 
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pension of $10,000 was then restored. At the present time 
it is still regularly pai(l.(^«“) Until 1909 Kedah remained a 
Siamese dependency ruled by the descendants of the restored 
Sultan. By the Treaty of Bangkok in 1909 Siam renounced its 
rights of suzerainty; and the state became a British dependen- 
oy.(^»«) 

The cordiality wliich characterised British and Siamese re¬ 
lations in Kedah after 1827 was less marked in Trengganu and 
Keliintan. From the date of the Burney treaty until the end of 
tlie century Siam lost no opportunity of trying to reduce the two 
states to subjection. Kelantan, weaker than Trengganu and 
nearer to its powerful enemy, suffered more severely than its 
neighbours. By 1836 it was described by Kewbold, the Malayan 
authority, as nominally independent but now almost succumbed 
to the Siamese j’oke.” The Government of Bangkok gradually 
established strong intlueiu'e there, and the appoinment in 1902 of 
a Commissioner to advise ’’ the Sultan was in many ways merely 
the re(*ognition of an existing state of affairs. Trengganu was 
more fortunate; its Sultans resisted the covert attacks of the 
Siamese as firmly as tliey dared, and succeeded in preventing them 
from attaining the influence which they gained in Kelantan. 
Apart from the triennial despatch of the Bunga Mas to Bangkok, 
the overlordship of Siam was practically nominal. 

The Gov(‘rnmont of the Straits Settlements opposed the 
designs of Siam as far as it was possible to do so, and at the 
same time obeyed the orders of tlie Indian Government not to 
interfere in the affairs of the Malay States. The Straits officials 
synij)atliised with the desire of Trengganu and Kelantan to pre¬ 
serve their independence; and they also feared that the establish¬ 
ment of Siam^s supremacy would destroy the growing trade of 
Singapore with the two states. Until 186.2 no incident of import- 
mjce occurred. Tlie Siamese made no open attacks on the 
independence of Trengganu and Kelantan, but tried to gain their 
ends by intrigue. The Government of the Straits Settlements 
kept a suspicious eye upon their proceedings; but it was forced 
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50-54. Ibid., Range 198, Vol. 23; April 14, 1848, Nos. 14-31. Ibid.. Vol. 
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to content iteelf with reporting tlie conrse of events to tlie Govern¬ 
ment of India.(^*®) 

In 1862 Siam abandoned its policy of obscure manoeuvring 
in favour of a scarcely disguised attempt to obtain control of 
Trengganu and possibly Pahang as well. The ultimate cause of 
the incident was the death in 1858 of the Beiidahara of Pahang. 
He left two sons to tight for the inheritance, and almost im¬ 
mediately civil war l)roke out between the elder, who became 
Bendahara, and the younger Wan Ahmad. Xeither side did mucli 
harm to the other, ])ut iietween tluun they wrought havoc with 
the growing British trade in Pahang. The Singapore merchants 
•complained, and the Governor of the Straits Settlements, Colonel 
Cavenagh, oifered to mediate between the two brothers. The 
Bendahara agreed, and ]>romised to allow Wan Ahmad whatever 
])en8ion (nvenagh might name. Ahmad refused the amount 
■offered, and the war continued until about «Tuly 1861 bis forces 
were driven out of Pahang by his brother.(^^^) 

At tins point Siam appeared upon the sc(*ne. Shortly before 
the Dutch bad deposed and banisli(*d the Sultan of I^ingga because 
of his incurable ])ropensity for intriguing. The Sultan w^as tlie 
•descendant of Sultan Abdulrahnian of Johore, whose (career w'as 
■described in tlie chapter on the foundation of Singapore. By 
virfuc of his descent the banished Sultan declared himself to be 
the rightful ruler of Pahang and Johore. This claim the British 
Gov(»rnment refused to recognise, since it challenged tlie basic 
principle of the Aiiglo-Dutch treaty of 1824, the division of the 
Empire of Johore into British and Dutch spheres.(^*-) Eventually 
the banished Sultan went to Bangkok, and the Siamese Ministers 
saw in him a fit instrument for their designs. They had deter¬ 
mined to depose tlie Sultan of Trengganu, because he firmly 
refused to do homage in person at Bangkok, or to acknowledge 
the sujiremacy of Siam ex(!ept by tlie customary gift of tlie Bunga 
Mas. It was decidt'd to iiistal the Sultan of Ungga in liis place. 
Wan Ahmad had also come to Bangkok, and seems to have reached 
an understanding with the Siamese. Cavenagh received informa¬ 
tion of the Ministers^ intentions, and asked the British Council 
at Bangkok, Sir llohert Sehomhurgk, to investigate the matter. 

By this Time, July 1862, the Sultan had been taken to Trengganu 
on a Siamese warship. He was apparently aceompaniod by Wan 
Ahmad, and a small fleet of praus. Sehomburgk was assured by 
the Siamese that the SultaiPs departure had no political signi¬ 
ficance: he merely wished to visit his aged mother in Trengganu, 
and the Emperor of Siam, touclied by this display of filial affection, 

(140) B. S. aiul P., Vol. 369: Nov. 19, 1832, Nos. 2*3. B. Pub., 
Range 13, Vol. 43: June 39, 1843, No. 18. 

(141) P. P., H. C., No. 541 of 1863, pp. 1-3, 6-11, (Vol. XL.III). 
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had given him a warship to make the journey.(^*^) Although 
Schomburgk and Cavenagh had to accept this explanation, they 
both took the liberty of doubting its truth.(^*'') For one thing, the 
Sultan’s arrival synchronised suspiciously with the appearance in 
Trengganu of three Siamese warships on which were the Crown 
Prince and the Cliief Minister of Siam. Cavenagh had learned 
of their intended visit, and sent the Hooghly,” a small gunboat^ 
to wiatch them. When the Siamese squadron found her at Treng¬ 
ganu the Prince and the Minister decided not to land, but went 
on to Singapore.(^*®) Wan Ahmad began to prepare for another 
attack on liis brother. In this he was assisted by the Sultan of 
Lingga, who, Cavenagh suspected, had been the real instigator of 
the attacks on Pahang. The Sultan of Trengganu also assisted 
Ahmad by allowing him to gather arms and recruits, and prepare 
his forces in Trengganu.(^^^) 

Colonel CaA’Cnagh viewed this twofold design against Paliang 
and Trengganu in the gravest light. He was convinced that Siam 
intended to use the Sultan of Lingga and W^an Ahmad as tools 
to bring both states under the control of Bangkok. The success 
of this policy would do great injury to British trade; and even if 
Wan Ahmad’s attempt on Pahang should in the end fail, the 
renewal of civil war with the Bendahara would be harmful to the 
eoimnerce of Singapore. Cavenagh was therefore (convinced that 
he had the right to intervene in Pahang, as he had done in the 
preceding war, and the more so as the Siamese themselves advanced 
no pretensions to supremacy over it. With Trengganu the case 
was somewhat different, for there was no doubt that the state was 
to some extent a Siamese tributary. The Governor believed how¬ 
ever that he had the right to intervene in order to preserve ita 
independence, on the grounds that its subjection w’as practically 
nominal, and that the aggressive policy of Siam must inevitably 
do great harm to British trade. These reasons he set fourth in 
his despatches to the Indian Government. 

• ® of July 19, 1861, he spoke of the rnroours- 

wluch had reached him of the Siamese intentions as follows:— 
The exact position with reference to the authorities at Bankok 

..... .is not very clearly defined by the treaty of.1826, but 

1 believe there can be no doubt they do acknowledge themselves to- 
a certain extent as tributaries.” This Cavenagh considered was 
proved by a statement made to him by the Sultan of Trengganu. 
that every thirty months the Bunga Mas and presents of camplior, 
cloth, etc., were sent to Bangkok in return for gift s of equal value^ 

(144) Ibid., 2-3, 14-16. 
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UeverthelesB the Governor believed the dependence to be so nominal 
that from the legal point of view it was negligible, for he con¬ 
tinued :— 

Article X of the above-quoted treaty it is evident 
that neither Trengganu nor Kelantan have ever been con¬ 
sidered as Siamese provinces, whilst from Article XII it is 
equally evident ihat the Siamese Kings are precluded from 
adopting any measure with regard to those states that might 
lead to any interruption of our commerce. That the measure 
stated to be now in contemplation would have that effect, is, 
I conceive, beyound a doubt, for the ex-Sultan of Lingga is 
an intriguing, restless character, banished by the Dutch from 
their territories owing to his being concerned in some con¬ 
spiracy, who would almost immedately upon his resumption of 
power endeavour to extend his influence over the neighbour¬ 
ing native states.and thus create a feeling prejudicial 

to our interests. Moreover it is not to be imagined that the 
Multan (of Trengganu ) would yield his post without a struggle, 
and the whole country would in all probability be soon in¬ 
volved in a civil war, to the utter prostration of our trade, 
which is now of considerable value, and provided peace and 
quietness can be maintained is likely to increase. For general 
reasons of policy it is also apparently advisable that we should 
as far as practicable prevent any interference (by Siam) in the 
affairs of countries so intimately connected with the British 
possessions.as Trengganu and Kelantan.” (^*^’) 

Oaveiiagh believed that India was not prepared ^^to recognise the 
right of Siam to exercise over the two above mentioned state a 
protectorate of this nature under any circumstances.” (^*”) The 
contents of this despatch were approved by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. (^®®) 

The 'Governor’s attitude towards Siam’s pretensions was still 
more clearly shown in a Eeport which he forwarded to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1862. 

^‘Trengganu is an independent principality_the ruler 

of whidi, as is often customary with weak Oriental states, 
dispatches a periodical embassy with presents to his powerful 
neighbour, the King of Siam; but he has never acknowledged 
obedience to the latter, and has always refused to do him 
personal homage. When the Treaty of 1826 was concluded 

.the independence of Trengganu and the adjoining state 

of Kelantan was mutually guaranteed by Article XII... .he 
(the Sultan) has, at all times, been recognised as an inde¬ 
pendent chief.” ('"^O 
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From July till October 1862 Cavcnagh and Schomburgk made 
nusucceftsful attempts to persuade the Siamese to remove the 
Sultan of Lingga and Wan Ahmad from Trengganu. Meanwhile 
Ahmad again invaded Pahang, apparently at the instigation of 
the Sultan of Lingga.On October 23, 1862', the Government 
of India approved of Caveiiagh^s action in asking Schomburgk to* 
call upon the Siamese to remove Ahmad and the Sultan of Lingga 
from Trengganu. About the same time, Schom))urgk in- 
foraied C^avenagh that the Siamese had at last consented to remove 
the Sultan. In his reply Oavenagh wrote that if the dis¬ 

turbances in Pahang continued he would, in accordance with the 
Governor-General’s instructions, take whatever measures seemed 
necessary to j>rotcct British interests and maintain peace in the- 
Peninsula. 

Barely a month later it became necessary to carry the threat 
into execution. The time of the North-East monsoon waa rapidly 
approaching, when from the high surf it would be impossible to 
make a landing at any harbour on the East Coast of the Peninsula. 
The Siamese kept evading the fulfilment of their promise, and 
made no attem])t to equip a warship for the voyage to Trengganu. 
It appeared that they were deliberately postponing action so that 
it would be impossible to carry out their pledge until the change 
of the monsoons in April 1863. In the meantime the Sultan of 
Lingga and Wan Ahmad would have several months in which to* 
carry out their plans. About the end of October 1862 the 
Singapore Olianiber of Commerce complained to Cavenagh that 
their Pahang trade was at a standstill owning to a fresh invasion 
by Wan Ahmad, which was openly supported by the Sultan of 
Lingga and Trengganu. They also pointed out that the change 
in the monsoons w^ould occur in eight or ten days, and begged him 
to act speedily. Cavenagh satisfied himself of the truth of 

their information about the monsoons, and then being convinced 
by the despatches from Bangkok that the Siamese intended to take 
no steps until the weather made effective action impossible, he 
determined that drastic measures w^ere necessary. A w^arship was 
sent to Trengganu with orders to bombard the port and blockade 
it unless within twenty-four hours after its arrival the Sultan of 
Trengganu handed over the Sultan of Lingga for conveyance to- 
Bangkok, and promised that no further assistance should be given 
to Wan Ahmad. The Sultan of Trengganu refused to give- 
w^ay, and his fort w'as accordingly shelled, the town and its popula¬ 
tion being spared. The Sultan of Lingga escaped in the country,, 
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and although the coast was blo(.*kac1ed for some weeks he was not 
surrendered. Caveiiagh^s actions were approved by the 

Government of India. 

While the bombardment failed in its immediate objects, it 
ultimately produced the effect which Cavenagh had desired. The 
Siamese Government sent a w'arship to Trengganu on November 
25, with the obvious resulj: that as the monsoon had changed the 
Sultan of Lingga could not be ta,ken oft*.(^°^) The Siamese also- 
sent letters to the British Government, claiming Kelantan and 
Trengganu as tributaries, and protesting at the bombardment as 
a violation of their territorial rights.But despite Mieir 
complaints, in March 1863 they removed the Sultan of Lingga 
from Trengganu, and sent him back to Siam.(^®"*) Thereafter he 
ceased to trouble the peace of the Peninsula. A few years later 
his ally. Wan Ahmad, became Bendahara of Pahang on the death 
of his brother, without any objections being raised on tho j)art of 
the British Government. 

The bombardment of Trengganu gave rise to two debates in 
the House of Commons, and on the whole Cavenagh’s conduct vrafi 
condemned. In Trengganu however his firmness liad excellent 

results. Soon after the incident was closed the Chief Minister 
of Siam visited Cavenagh at Singapore, and vainly tried to obtain 
from him an admission of SianPs rights of suzerainty over Treng¬ 
ganu. Cavenagh also refused to use the Government of Bangkok 
as an intermediary in any communications which he might in 
future find it necessary to make to the Sultan of Trengganu. 

After this date ‘Siam made no further overt attempts to destroy 
the independence of the state; and although threats and intrigues 
were lavishly emloyed, they proved unavailing. In 1909, when 
Trengganu w^as transferred to the British sphere of influence, its 
independence was still substantially unimpaired. 

Looking back over the history of Anglo-Siamese relations in 
Malaya during the nineteenth century, there is one salient fact 
which impresses itself with irresistible force. It is to the British 
Government alone, and more especially to the Government of the 
Straits Settlements, that the Malay States of the Peninsula owe 
the preservation of their independence. In 18'21 it seemed inevi¬ 
table that the greater part of the Peninsula at least would sooner or 
later fall under the control of Siam. The Malay States, weak and 
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<iivided, were powerless to evert the fate of Kedah. That this 
•catastrophe was averted was due almost entirely to the Government 
of the Straits Settlements. The Directors and the Indian Govern¬ 
ment were but little interested in the fate of Malaya; and the 
policy of Fullerton and his successors found only censure or half¬ 
hearted support. Yet though the odds were against them, the 
members of the Straits Civil Service persisted in their policy, 
and by 1867 the danger was nearly past. Kedah had fallen, 
Kelantan, and to some extent Trengganu, were still menaced; but 
the greater part of the Malay Peninsula was saved. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Malayan Policy of the East Indian Company, 1786-1867. 

• 

During the eighty-one years that the Straits Settlements were 
under the control of India, the Government wherever possible 
followed a policy of strict non-intervention in the affairs of the 
Malay States. Not only was the increase of British territory 
forbidden, but all attempts to form political treaties were regarded 
with strong disapproval. It was feared that alliances might finally 
compel the Company to intervene in the affairs of the native states,, 
and that it would become involved in the constant wars which by 
1874 had brought nearly every state of the Peninsula to a condition 
of anarchy. India was also afraid that alliances with the Malay 
Sultans might lead to war with Siam. British relations with the 
Peninsula were almost entirely commercial. On the few occasions 
ill which intervention occurred it w^as due either to treaty obliga¬ 
tions, or to attacks on British interests so flagrant that they could 
not be permited. 

The reason for the Company's policy was that its interests 
in Malaya were jiurely commercial. The 'Straits Settlements were 
regarded, not as the nucleus of a Malayan Empire, but solely as 
trading centres; and the Directors were more than eontent that 
their territorial responsibilities were practically limited to the land 
upon which the towns were built. This attitude was much 
strengthened by the Comjiany^s loss of its monopoly of the China 
trade in 1883. Hitherto the Straits Settlements had been valuable 
to it as depots where the products of the Archipelago was collected 
for transmission to the Corapany^s factories in Canton. Henceforth 
they ceased to be a source of direct profit, and were maintained 
by the Company at considerable annual loss, for the benefit of 
British trade. The Indian Government derived, no benefit from 
them except indirectly, through the increase of Indian trade with 
the Straits Settlements. 

During the whole period between 1786 to 1867 the Malay 
States of the Peninsula were hard at work committing political 
hara-kiri.” The process had begun at a much earlier date; but 
during the nineteenth century it became greatly accelerated. 
There were constant wars between the different Sultans, and the 
states were also weakened by frequent civil wars between rival 
claimants to the throne. The power of the Sultan decayed, till 
even petty rajas were able to set themselves up as independent 
local rulers, free to plunder and fight pretty much at will. Piracy 
flourished, and trade declined. In many ways the condition of the 
Peninsula was very much like that of England during the reign 
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of Stephen, In the Malay States, as in mediaeval England, the 
organization of society was feudal, the relation of the Malay rajas 
towards their Sultan strongly resembling that of the Norman 
barons towards the king. With the breakdown of the central 
government, the vassals seized the opportunity to establish them¬ 
selves in a position of local independence at the expense of their 
'vreaker neighl)ours and the ])easantry. No man^s life and property 
were safe unless he were strong enough to -defend them. The 
career of Geoifrey de Mandeville had many parallels in nineteenth 
century Malaya. Throughout the Peninsula, from Siam on the 
north to the Straits <Settlements on the south, there was only one 
state where anarchy was not the order of the day. In Johore 
pc^aee was maintained owing to the scantiness of the population 
and the British control over the Sultan and Temenggong. The 
other states were torn asunder by the convulsions of a dying 
feudalism. (^) 

From 1844 onwards the/ Singapore new^spapers frequently 
referred to the decay of the Malay States, and gave vivid pictures 
of the state of anarchy and semi-barbarism into which they were 
sinking. (**) Their testimony })erhaps may be somewhat suspect, 
siiK^e they advocated ilie development of British trade with the 
Peninsula, either by annexing the Malay states, or else by governing 
them by means of advice tendered to the /Sultans—an interesting 
forecast of the Pesideiitial System wdiich has growni up since 
1874.(^) The des])atches of the Straits Government frequently 
contained similar descriptions. In 1841 for example Governor 
Bonliam re])orted to the Government of Bengal that ‘‘the Malay 

♦States on the Ihniinsula.from some cause or other appear 

to be crumbling away into entire ijisignificance.^^(^) In 1847 a 
valuable account was written by E. A. Blundell, the Eesident 
(V)imcillor of Malacca, who had spent twenty-five years in the 
Straits. 


‘^Tlie petty states surrounding (Malacca) are all of them 
in a sad state of anarchy and disorder, without any settled 
goveriiinent, and enjoying no protection of either person or 

property. The chiefs.are needy and rapacious, ready 

to sell themselves to any party that will purchase the use of 
their name and influence; and the people are wTetchedly poor 
and enjoy iio means of bettering their condition, for though 
the countries are as fertile as Malacca, and some, if not all 
of them, still more abounding in mineral products, yet such 
is the state of insecurity and lawlessness among them that but 

(1) Wilkinson, **Malay Papers: History of the Peninsula.'^ Swet- 
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very little can be done to benefit by such resources. We have 
ourselves in our wisdom tended greatly towards this result by 

an apparent exhibition of liberality.We have.with- 

drav’n from all interfereiu^ of any kind with these countries, 
.... The i)olicy of withdrawal from all interference with the 
neighbouring ])etty states is extremely doubtful. They are 
fast becoming little more than the receptacles of the lawless 
and evil disposed, whose sole means of livelihood will be 
))lunder and robbing, obliging us, in the end, for the safety 
of our own people, to take possession of the country, the 'sery 
object we sought to avoid hy our withdrawal and subsequent 
exifiibition of liberality. One very injurious efi’ect of this 
refraining from the exercise of our influence and control.... 
is the complete stoppage of the overland trade which once 
existed with Pahang and other states in the Gulf of Siam. 
Pahang... .is tolerably flourishing.... But between Malacca 

... .and Pahang.there lie two or three of those petty 

Malayan states... .which being... .little bettor than a leiuge 
for idle and dissi})ated Malays, the intercourse between the 
two countries is entirely precluded. Pahang is well know lo be 
rich in both tin and gold.’’(°) 

In 1849 Governor Butterworth submitted a long report to Bengal 
which showed how completely the Xegri Sembilan was given over 
to anarchy and misrule as the result of constant wars.(**) 

Tlie Corn])any^s ])olicy of non-intervention dated from the 
earliest years of British rule in the Straits. It will be rememiKTed 
that (Captain liight was strictly forbidden to involve the 
Gom})any in the affairs of the native -state>s, and was for this reason 
forbidden to assist Kedah against /Siam. The appeals of Perak 
and Trenggami for defensive allian(*es were likewise rejected. (^) 
Although the aggressive designs of Siam finally compelled the 
(\)m])any to intervene in order of safeguard British trade, i<. did 
so with extreme reluctance, and took great care of safeguard itself 
from any obligation to defend the Malay states against Siam. I’he 
severe c'cnsures passed upon Captain Low for his treaty with Perak 
in 1826, and indeed tlie whole history of Anglo-Siamese relations 
hi tne Malay Peninsula are convincing proofs that the policy of 
non-intervention was followed wherever possible. 

During the 30 years which followed the Burney Treaty the 
same ])rinciple was adhered to. In 1832 for example a treaty was 
made with Kembau by ivhich the Company voluntarily renounced 
all the rights inherited from tlie Dutch to a monopoly of the tin and 
to suzerainty. (®) The same year the Government of Bengal smt 
the following instructions to Governor Ibbetson regarding the 
Kailing AVar which ivas then in progress:—^Mt cannot be too 
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strongly impressed on your mind that extension of territory at 
Malacca is no point of our policy, and that such an extension as 
might tend to involve us in further contests is greatly to be- 
deprecated/’(®) A still more striking instance occurred in 1833 
when the boundary between Malacca Territory and the tiny state 
of Johol (in the Negri Sembilan) was being delimited. Between 
the two lay a debateal)le land whi(di had formerly been claimed by 
both. It containc*d rich mines of tin and gold, including Mount 
Ophir, famous for its veins of gold. Governor Ibbetson regarded 
the frontier delimitation as an excellent opportunity for showing 
" that accessions of territory and encroachments upon their rights 
is the furthest from our views and intentions.” Although the 
chief of Johol had made no demand for this territory—indeed he 
appears to have offered to resign it to the Company—the Governor 
with the approval of the Bengal Government resigned any claims 
the British might have to it, and included it within the area of 
Johol. (^‘*) During the same year the Lingga War broke out. 
Saiyid Shaaban, Yanituan Muda of Rembau, wished to conquer 
Inche Katas the petty chief of Linggi, near Malacca territory, who 
controlled important tin-mines. Some of the Chinese merchants of 
Malacca were interested in these mines, and their trade suffered 
greatly because of the war, and because -Shaaban levied a heavy 
duty on tin coming down the Linggi River. Ibbetson refused to 
interfere, in spite of the loud outerj^ of the Chinese, whose com- 
plaints were echoed by the Singapore press. He reported the case 
to C^alcutta, and the Government entirely agreed with him that 
it was quite imfxxsisible to intervene in a quarrel l^etwee^i two 
independent chiefs, even though British merchants suffered severely 
from its effects.Saiyid Shaaban was defeated, and he and his 
father-in-law Raja Ali, the ruler of Rembau, were in 1835 forced 
to seek refuge in Malacca. They were given shelter, but when 
asked for British aid to reinstate them, it was refused, although 
their alliance had been of great assistance in the Naning War. 
There was no breach of faith, because the British treaty made with 
them in 1832 did not require the Company to assist them. Since 
treaty-obligations were not in\olved. Governor Ibbetson felt himself 
bound by the Bengal Government’s orders not to intetfere unless 
to do so meant a breach of treaty-engagements. The Siipremb 
Government approved of his action, and directed that no assistance 
whatever was to be given the exiles, since if granted it was almost 
certain to involve the Company in future entanglements. For 
many years Saiyid Shaaban lived in Malacca on a pension from the 
Company, until in 1847 a faction in Rembau invited him to 
resume his former position. Governor Butterworth allowed Bhaa- 

(9) B. S. and P., Vol. 366: June 4, 1832, Nos, 17-22. 

(10) B. 8. and P., Vol. 376: fiept. 5, 1833, Nos. 1-3. Pol. Range 
126, Vol. 75: Oct. 31, 1833. J. I. A., II, 753. E. A. Blundell. Aitchison, 
^ ^ Treaties,'' I, 421-22. 
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ban to accept, but told him that by so doing he would forfeit his 
pension, and compel the Straits Government to inform all the 
adjacent states that his attempt was not made with British support. 
The Company could not permit the neighbouring Sultans to think 
that it was trying to interfere in the affairs of a native state, even 
in the interests of a man who had rendered such great services as 
Syed Shaaban. The Governor’s attitude received the approval of 
the Supreme Government. 

Two years later, in 184'9, Governor Bntterworth submitted a 
long report on the anarchy and misrule which were rampant in the 
Negri Sembilan. The country was ravaged by constant wars, the 
ruling chieftains were penniless and powerless, and the states were 
given over to the struggles of a number of needy, desperate, petty 
chieftains,” who claimed complete independence. They were im- 
])Osing many illegal exactions on British trade, and the Governor’s 
ire was especially roused by the impudence of a free booting raja 
who had built a stockade at Sempang, on the Linggi river, bordering 
on Malacca territory. He was a mere robber and pirate, and was 
able to maintain himself at Semipang solely because his nominal 
suzerain was too weak to expel him. Like a mediaeval robber 
baron, he had established himself on a river which was the sole 
water route to Sungei Ujong, from which Malacca drew much of its 
supply of tin; and he levied toll on all traders who passed. The 
British merchants were loud in their complaints. The Governor 
had seen the stockade, and pronounced it to be a ramshackle altair 
of palm-logs which a few round shot would knock into a heijp of 
ruins. Yet his hands were tied by the policy of non-intervention. 
Since the Sultan w^as powerless, Blundell, the Resident Councillor 
at Malacca, urged that the Straits Government should try to end 
the ceaseless wars by offering to mediate between the Malacca chief¬ 
tains. Butterworth asked the Bengal Government to sanction this 
suggestion, but frankly admitted that he was very sceptical of its 
utility. When the Straits administration was forbidden to use the 
threat of force, how could it be expected, he plaintively asked, that 
we can exert effectually over the barbarous rule of a number of 
needy, desperate, petty chieftains an influence unbounded, but 
altogether dissociated with fear or dread?” Personally, he was a 
believer in the efficacy of action rather than moral suasion, and he 
asked that if Lebai Kulup, the robber baron of Sempang, declined 
to mend his ways, the Straits Government might be authorized to 
expel him by force. The Supreme Government refused to 
sanction Butterworth’s request, and declared that it was opposed to 
any attempts to gain wide influence in the Negri ^mbilan. 
British interference was to be confined within very narrow limits,” 
and no proceedings likely to lead to war with a Malay state were 
to be undertaken without the pre^dous consent of India. (^®) 

(13) I. P. and F., Range 198, Vol. 5: Dec. 11, 1847. Nos. 19-29. 
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Tn 1853 the Sultan of Perak was dethroned by a rival. Roth 
invoked British aid, and the request Was referred to India. The 
Supreme Government forbade intervention since the Sultan’s fall 
was the result of his vices and his inenpacity to govern, and Low’s^ 
Treaty of 1826 contained no provision binding the Company to 
interfere in such a case. The Straits Government was empowered 
to offer its mediation, Imt it was warned to be most careful not 
to commit the Company to support either faction. Butter- 
worth accordingly proffered his services as mediator. They were 
refused, and in 1854 Perak was still in a state of anarchy as a 
result of the war. The Governor decided not to renew his oiler, 
but to wait until the Malays asked him to settle the quarrel, because 
he was ^^perfectly convinced ” of the inexpediency of taking an 
active part in the internal affairs of the Malay states except when 
it was absolutely unavoidable. The Supreme Government in its 
rei)ly commended the soundness of his views on Malay Policy. 

Although as a rule, the East India Company adhered strictly 
to a policy of non-intervention, cases occasionally arose when 
interference was unavoidable. The reasons which were held to 
justify this course were the invasion of British territory, the ill- 
treatment of British subjects, and treaty-obligations. In 182*8 for 
example the Temenggong or chief of Muar (a small dependency 
of Johore on the border of Malacca) occupied some ninety square 
miles of Malacca Territory on the River Kesang, adjoining Muar. 
He claimed it as rightfully part of his own state; but the Govern¬ 
ment after careful inquiry decided that it belonged to the Company. 
Lengthy negotiations followed, but every attempt to persuade the 
chieftain to evacuate the territory failed. A company of Sepoys 
was accordingly moved against him, and the raja was given the 
alternatives of voluntary retirement or expulsion. He chose the 
former and the incident was closed.(^®) 

Interference to obtain redress for injuries inflicd:ed on 
British subjects generally occurred when pirates were given shelter 
by native rulers. (^”) The imposition of illegal exactions u])on 
Britisli merchants (usually it would seem, Chinese), occasionally 
brought about the Government’s interference. In 1860 for instance 
Governor Cavenagh made successful representations to the states 
of Rembau and Sungai Ujong to secure the removal of illegal 
exactions which were inflicting losses upon Malacca’s trade. (^®) 
In 1862 a somewhat similar incident occurred in the Larut district 
of Perak. This proved to be the beginning of the disturbances 
which twelve years later brought about permanent British 
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iiitervpiition in that state. On this occasion, to collect the sums 
awarded to Chinese merchants who were British subjects as redress 
for their losses, C^avenagh was compelled to blockade the l^a^ut 
Eiver until the amounts were paid.(^^) In the same year occurred 
the bombardment of Trengganu. The motives were partly to 
protec^t British trade, but in the main to checkmate Siamese 
aggression.(--) About the same time (Governor C-avenaga found 
it necessary to take the Temenggong of Johore and his son Abu- 
bakar to task for punishing natives who were British subjects 
according to Malayan law. He told them that he could not 
jiermit British subjects to be at the mercy of the caprice of any 
native chief,” sinc*e there was no regularity of certainty about 
judicial proceedings in Johore.” Almbakar showed a strong desire 
to (tom})ly with the Governor's orders: he released his prisoners and 
])romised to draw u[) a code of laws which he would submit to 
G’avenagh^s inspection. (-'*) Colonel (Vveuagh\s Malayan policy 
however cannot be regarded as typical of that pursued before 1867. 
He was much more inclined than any of his predecessors exc^ept 
Fullerton to take strong measures for the protection of Brilish 
trade or (becking Siamese aggression. In many ways the ColoneFs 
vigorous ])oli(^y was more nearly allied to that adopted after 1873 
under Sir Andrew (larke than to the traditional poli(jy of non- 
iiitorvcmtion. 

On several 0 (\‘asions the Gompany intervened because of its 
treaty-obligations. It aided the Siamese to (rnish the Malay revolts 
in Kedah, because of its !Supj>osed obligations under the Burney 
treaty of 1826. In 1844-1848 it comj)elled Kedah to restore the 
Kriau District to Perak, because the British Avere required to give 
assistance iji su(b a contingency by the terms of Low's treaty. 

A ?^tudy of the Malayan policy of tlie East India Conrpany 
would be incomplete M'ithout some account of the negotiations 
between the Sultan and Temenggong of Johore, which resulted in 
the final disappearanc^e of tlie ancient dynasty, end the elevation 
of a new reigning house, in the person of the grandfather of the 
present Sultan. Only a brief summary is necessary, since the 
iiicid(uit has already been very fully treated in a Te(3ent w’ork.('^‘'’’) 

It will be remembca’cMl that the treaties of 1819 and 1824 ceding 
Singa])ore were signed by both Sultan Hussein and the Temeng¬ 
gong of Johore. The signature of the Temenggong was necessary 
because while in theory he was merely the Sultanas deputy, with 
the de( 3 ay of the central government he had become practically an 
indepeiulent ruler, holding his position by hereditary right. While 
however he was the ^^de facto” soverwgn of Singapore and the 
present state of Johore, the ‘^de jure” ruler was his nominal 
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suzerain, Sultan Hussein. In point of fact Hussein—poor, almost 
friendless, and ousted from his throne by his younger brother —wm 
quite unable to enforce his theoretical rights. His signature was 
obtained in order that no loophole might be left for an attack on 
the legality of the cession of Singapore, on the ground that the 
Temenggoiig had given away what theoretically he had no power 
to grant. 

Both. Baffles ajid Crawfurd clearly grasped the real positions 
of the iSulhin and Temenggong, and understood that Hussein was 
merely a figurehead, all real power l>eing with the Temenggong. 
Thus Baffles, in describing the negotiations of the Preliminary 
Agreement of January 30, 1819, made with the Temenggong 
before Hussein^s arrival, wrote:—"As the land was the property 
of the Temenggong we did not hesitate to treat for the occupation 
of the port.^’(-“) ( Vawfurd^s dispatch to the Supreme Government 

of August 3, 1824 spoke of the Temenggong as a "virtually inde- 
pendeiit chief,” and continued that in drawing up the treaty of 
1824 he had " received the Sultan as possessing the right of para¬ 
mount dominion, and the Temenggong as not only virtually 
exercising the powers of government, but being, like other Asiatic 
sovereigns, ^de facto’ the real proprietor of the soil.”(^') Ex¬ 
ception may be taken to the description of one who theoretically 
was merely a high* Court official as " being like other Asiatic so¬ 
vereigns.” Both Baffles and Crawfurd however diagnosed the 
situation with perfect accuracy: it was the story of the " faineant ” 
Merovingians and the Mayors of the Palace in a Malayan setting. 

In 1825 the Temenggong died, and his son succeeded to his 
office. Although the treaties ceding Singapore did not require 
the Company to pay any pensions to the descendants of the Sultan 
and the Temenggong, it allowed the new Temenggong a pension 
of $350 a month, because his father had lived to enjoy his subsidy 
so short a time.(-‘*) Sultan Hussein lived until 1835, but his 
manner of life was so extravagant that his family were left at his 
death in very straitened circumstances. He had never possessed 
more than the shadow of power, and even this died with him. His 
son Ali was left with nothing save a small income, many debts, and 
an unimpeachable claim to an empty title. The Sultan’s heirs 
petitioned for a pension, and Governor Murchison advised that 
$350 a month be allotted tliem, since they were destitute. (*®) 
The Government of Bengal granted a pension of $250 a month,, 
an amount which in 1840 was increased to $350.f 
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At the time of Hussein^s death his son Ali was too young to 
apply for the Governments recognition of his title as Sultan. 
Garliiig, the Resident Councillor of Malacca, strongly recommended 
that it should be granted to him; but he was o])posed by Governor 
Murchison on the ground that he considered it desirable to allow 
the family to merge as quickly as possible into untitled sti])en- 
diaries. The late Sultan was never recognised by the Malay States 
as Sultan of Johore, and enjoyed neither revenue nor political sway 
in that country. He was pronounced Sultan by the British; but 
it was for a particular object, and no reason now exists for the 
recognition of a mere titular prince.^^ The Government of Bengal 
in its reply made no reference to the question, and nothing was 
done in the matter. 

As Ali grew older he began to petition the Company to re¬ 
cognise him as Sultan, and finally in 1840 a proclamation was 
issued to the effect that Ali is looked upon by the British Govern¬ 
ment in every respect as the successor of his late father, and entitled 

to all the property.granted to the late Sultan by the East 

India Company” at Singapore.The meaning of this pro- 
1 ‘lamation was decidedly ambiguous, although on the face of it 
it would seem as though the ('ompany thereby recognised Ali as 
Sultan. Church, the Resident Councillor of Singapore at this 
time, declared that it was issued principally to establish Ali’s claim 
to the late Sultan\s property, so that the younger members of his 
family could not a])propriate it.(‘*^) The Recorder's Courts in 1843 
also decided that it does not necessarily import ” his recognition 
as Sultan, and can scarcely be construed into more than an 
acquiescence in the defendant's claim to the piece of ground 
specified.” 

Hitherto the recognition of Ali as Sultan of Johore would 
have brought liim no increase in income, the country being 
})ractically deserted and producing hardly any Tevenue. Between 
1835 and 1840 however the failure of the spice plantations on the 
island of Singapore caused many of the Chinese to migrate across 
the strait of Johore, Here they established pepper plantations, so 
that the country at last began to produce a revenue. The opium- 
farmer of Singapore offered the Temenggoug $300 a month for the 
opium farm of Johore. (''**) Ali was very poor and threatened with 
imprisonment for debt, so that it became of great moment to liim 
to obtain recognition as Sultan and a share of the revenue. 

He was however fighting an uphill battle. The Temenggong 
controlled Johore, and when the Sultan attempted to assert his 
rights there his followers were expelled by force. Moreover <‘ven 
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All’s few friends Hinong the oflfieials admitted tliat he Avas far from 
hei^ig an estimable character, and was in every way much Inferior 
to his rival. Indolent, weak-willed and somewhat feeble-minded, 
he was a striking cojitrast to the energetic, clever and active 
Temejiggong. The Temenggong had all his life associated Avith 
the EuropeaJi mereliants of Singapore, and had won their liking, 
so that their })OANTrfiil influence was behind him in the struggle. 
Ijast, and .most ijnportant of all, he had the warm support of Colonel 
Buttierworth, the Governor, and of Church, the Kesident Coiuiciilor 
at Singapore. The Governor Avas in his faAwr partly because 
he considered him so infinitely superior to his oppojient, but 
principally on account of the Aery real assistance whieli he had 
rendertnl in the suppression of piracy. In former years the 
Temenggong liad been strongly suspecting of secretly ])rotecting 
pirates; but of late lie had zealously cooperated in the Avorl: of 
destroying them.(‘‘^) 

Wlicn ill 1847 Ali again petitioned the Governinciit of Bengal 
to he recognised as Sultan, Butterworth's report on his request 
was far from favourable. He did not aetually advise against it, 
but he gave a long account of Ali and the Temenggong, and 
showed that Ali was a thoroughly undesirable person to have as 
Sultan. Sultan Hussein liad never been more than a mere figure- 
head set up by Bafiles to secairo an indefeasible title to Singapori*, 
Avhile the Temenggong had been tlie chief, I may say the only, 
negotiator.” Moreover ever since 1819 the control of Joliore had 
lain Avith tlui Temenggong. Finally Butterworth pointed oAit that 
to instal Ali as Sultan AA^ould be an expense to the Company. Hi& 
existing jiension being insufficient to maintain the state necessary 
for such a rank, it Avould have to ho incr(‘asod, and there Avould 
also be the cost of the ceremonies of the installation, Avhieh the 
Government would liave to defray.('‘‘) 

Ali\s jKitition AA’as regarded by the C/omj^any solely from the 
point of view of expediency; and since no advantage would have 
followed from his installation, liis request was refused. The Sup¬ 
reme GoAwiimeut replied to Butterworth’s despatch as follows:— 
‘‘ Unless in your opinion some political advantages AA^ould be likely 
to accrue from such ceriunony, His Excellency in Council is not 
dis])osed to it.”(^**) The question Avas reported to the Directors 
Avho concurred in the decision of India. They remarked — ^^Un- 
less compelled by some positiAT engagement avc see no reason for 
your acknoAvledging a successor to this merely titular dignity,” 
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For several years nothing more ^vas heard of tlie matter. In 
1853 however Bntterworih went on leave of absence for two years, 
and Blundell became Acting-Governor. He was far more in 
sympathy with Ali than, his superior, and when he appealed to 
him for aid against the Temenggong, wlio was preventing him 
from securing any share, in the revenue of Joliore, Blundell on 
July 20, 1852 attempted to persuade the Indian Government to 
instal him as Sultan. He admitted that on grounds of exyicdicmry 
it would be advisable to refuse the request, but strongly urged 
All's claims for reasons of justiie. 

I cannot deny that it seems better for our interests that 
the rule over the country of doliore should remain as at 

present, wholly in the bauds of the Temenggong.(He) is- 

imdoubtedly superior to the young Sultan in the eapacity to 

govern th(i country in subservience to British interests,.I 

agree with the Kesidont (‘ouncillor (Church) in tliinking tiuu 
much confusion and troiihlo may ensue from r(?cognizing hiiu 
as the Sultan, but still I am impressed with tlu‘ injustice of 
disregarding the claims of the son of the Prince iroju whom 
we obtained the island of Siugaymre, sinijdy Ikarusc it is less 
trouhlcsomc and pcrha))s more advantageous to us that the 
rule should continue in the hands of a subordinate officer/' 

Tlie Lidiaii Government in its reply dismissed Blundell's 
contention that justice demanded British intervention on the 
ground that tlie Treaties of 1819 and 1824 did not bind tiie 
(Company to interfere in the internal affairs of eJohori‘. On 
grounds of exj^edioney it was clear from Blundell’s own despatch 
that intervention ^‘ inight tend to involve the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment in... .internal dissensions,” and it tliereforc determined to 
allow matters to remain as they are now." 

l)es])ite this rebuff BJuiidell returned to the charge with a 
despatch dated January II, 1853. lie induced Ali and tlu> 
Temenggong to agree to a compromise. Ali was to promise never 
to interfere in the affairs of Johore, and to leave its government 
entirely in the hands of the Temenggong. In return the Temeng¬ 
gong was to instal him as Sultan, and to pay him half the revenue^, 
of the Country. The amount was fixed at $300 a month for three- 
years, after wliich time it was to be revised. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment was asked to confirm this arrangement solely on the grounds 
of justice, since from motives of expediency there were no reasons 
which could be urged.(^-) 

The Indian Government was much annoyed at Blundell's 
action, and in its reply of March 4, 1853 it took liini sharply to 
task for his ** me ddling measures_directly in the face of its. 
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instructions not to interfere.” If however the Temenggong 
should be willing to purchase entire sovereignty by a sacrifice of 
revenue in favour of the Sultan 1 conceive the measure would bo 
a beneficial one to all parties.” 

In spite of this grudging assent Blundell made no attempt 
to carry the arrangement into effect during the brief rem.iinder 
of his jperiod of office. In 1854 Governor Butterworth returned 
and instead of a friend Ali now found an opponent at the head of 
the administration. Negotiations were recommenced, and by 
December 22, 1854 a second agreement was arrived at, much more 
unfavourable to Ali than the former one. Ali appears to have 
consented because he felt that he must either take what was 
offered, or go without anything. Moreover he was in such extreme 
]>oyerty that an immediate settlement was essential for him. The 
terms of the agreement were that Ali was to promise that he and 
his heirs would never interfere in the affairs of Johore. In return 
he was to be installed as Sultan, and his successors were also to 
receive the title. The Temenggong was to pay him $5000 at once, 
and $500 a month in perpetuity, whi’e ibc district of Muar in 
Johore was also to be given to Ali and Ills heirs. The territory 
was of small value, but was prized by him because some of his 
aiKTstors were buried tliere. It is somewhat astonishing that in 
his despatc h re])orting this agreement Butterworth spoke of these 
terms as thos(^ samdioned by India wdien Blundell proposed them 
in the previous year. As a matter of fact, they were entirely 
different. In Butterworth’s agreement the monthly pension was 
never to bo increased, while in that of 1853 it was to be revised 
after three years. Tin’s was a change of the utmost importance, 
since the revenues of Johore were rapidly increasing. The whole 
tone of the despatch shows however that the Governor’s guiding 
])rin(dple was to make the terms as favourable to the Temenggong 
as possible.(**) The Indian Government sanctioned Butterworth^; 
])rojected agreement.(^‘‘) On March 10, 1855, a treaty embodying 
the foregoing terms was signed, and Ali was formally installed as 
^Sultan—an empty honour, since by the agreement the full 
ijovereignty over it had been ceded to the Temenggong and his 
heirs for ever.(*®) 

The final extinction of the old reigning house of Johore 
occurred on the death of Sultan x\li in 1877. Sir Archibald Anson, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Straits and a firm friend of Abu- 
bakar, Temenggong of Johore, was then Acting Governor of the 
Settlements. He at once placed Muar under the control of Abu- 
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bakar, pending the Colonial Officers decision. His action wa& 
confirmed, although with some reluctance, and thus the ancient 
line of the Emperors of Johore which had once ruled over almost 
the whole of British Malaya, w'as deprived of the last shred of 
territory in the Penin8ula.(*’) Moreover the descendants of SuU 
tan Ali never received the title of Sultan, although the Treaty of 
1855 had promised that this rank and the territory of Muar 
should be held by them. His son and grandson were known 
simply as Tunku ”, a title of princely rank and royal with not 
necessarily implying sovereignty. (^*) Meanwhile in 1868, the 
Tcmenggong was raised to the rank of Maharajah of tlie State? 
and Territory of Johore ” by the British Government.(^'‘*) As some 
compensation for the loss of Muar, Sir William Robinson, the new 
Governor, in 1877 induced Abubakar to raise the monthly pension 
from $500 to $1250 a month.(®®) 

The Company’s interference in the affairs of Joliote was not 
inconsistent with its policy of non-intervention, althougli at first 
sight it might appear so. The proximity of Johore to Singapore^ 
and the presence of the two chieftains with their Malay followers 
in the city itself, meant tliat war between them would have im¬ 
mediate effects upon its trade. The despatches which have been 
quoted above frequently referred to the bitterness of the feud 
between the two factions, and the probability that it would end 
in bloodshed. Altogether apart from the considerations of justice 
which so influenced Blundell it was very natural that the Straits 
Government should be anxious to settle a dispute which contained 
the seeds of much future trouble. Since moreover both chieftains 
lived in Singapore, and drew a large part—in Ali’s case, tlie 
whole—of their incomes from the Company’s pensions, they were 
much more amenable to the Government’s control than the Sultans 
of the other Malay States. 

Of the Misdom of the Company's Malayan policy it is difficult 
to speak with certainty. The ease with which British control was 
established after 1874 is too apt to lead critics to forget that 
warfare in an unmapped and almost pathless jungle against an 
enemy expert in guerilla fighting was much more difficult in the 
days of muzzle-loading cannon and the Brown Bess than when it 
beeame a case of sword and musket against the Martini Henry and 
modem artillery. Even so the experience of Rajah Brooke iu 
Sarawak shows that the Directors greatly overrated the risk and 
expense of a forward policy. A certain amount of fighting would 
have been inevitable; but there seems no reason to suppose that 
it would have been very serious. Half the battle had already 

(47) Anson, About Others and Myself.^' 353, 356-57, Bead. 
*^Play and Politics/' 18-19. 

(48) dwettenham, British Malaya," 101. 

(49) Ibid., 101. and 114. Bead. "Play and Politics," 23. 

(60) Ibid., 19-28, Swettenham, "British Malaya," 101. 

1925] 8oci$ty. 
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l)een won; the British had established what may be described as 
a moral predominance over the Malays. The Malay rulers felt 
themselves checked and to some extent overawed by the presence 
of a race the extent of whose pervasion they cannot estimate, and 
whose civilization they cannot expect ever to attain to or even to 
imitate.'^ (^*^) Kcgarding the question solely from tlie point of 
view' of tlie Indian Government there w^as however much to be 
said for its attitude: the policy of non-intervention 'was the natural 
course to ado])t tow'ards a region in which it was so little in¬ 
terested as the Malay Peninsula. 

(51) J. 1. A., Ill, 60t>. Colonel Low in 1847. 
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CIIAPTEPi X. 


Trade and Agriculture in British Malaya. 

The Straits Settlements throughout their history liave been 
-the most important centre of British trade with Further Asia. 
Then, as since 1867, no local manufactures of importance existed, 
Avith the exception of the sago and (for some time after 18'67) the 
tapioca factories; and Agriculture was always a minor, though not 
unimportant industry. The Straits Settlements then as now were 
•essentially centres of ex<diange. and grew wealthy by their transit 
trade. Their prosperity was the result of two causes, their 
situation on the great trade-route througli the Straits of Malacca, 
and their system of free trade. The manufactures of Europe and 
India were brought to the Straits Settlements, and above all to 
Singa])ore, for transhipment to Pinna, or for distribution through¬ 
out Indo-China and the East Indian Islands. Ponversely, they 
were the great depot where the products af Siam, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Archipelago were collected, to be sent to Ureat 
Britain, India and Phij)a. The history of the Straits Settlements 
is in its essence the expaiision of their commerce from Burma to 
Australia and from Java to Pliina. 

Agriculture before 1807 was of much less importance than 
it has since become through the fonnation of rubber })lantations 
in the Peninsula. During the earlier period it was largely confined 
to the cultivation of spices and gambier, although there was a 
large amount of rice-farming in Province Wellesley and Malacca. 
There were also some sugar and coconut plantations. About 180.3 
the Directors hoped to make of Penang a second Moluccas, and 
so render themselves independent of the Spice Islands. For a 
few years the ])ro8pects were most encouraging.(') Pepper was 
tlie staple product, the average annual output until about 1810 
being some 4,000,000 pounds while in quality it was superior to 
that of any other ]>art of the East Indies.(-) The price obtfiinable 
•decreased however, and the industry was gradually abandoned. 
By 1835 the amount produced had sunk to about 260,600 pounds, 
rand ])y 1847 the growtli of pepper had become unimportant.(■*) 
The same lack of success attended the early attempts to grew 
cloves and nutmegs—^jirincipally, it would appear, because the 

(1) V. chapter on Penang. 

(2) Low, Dissertation on the Agriculture of Penang, Singapore 
and Malacca,'^ p. 40. .Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago,** 
11, 3o0* 

(3) Low, ''Dissertation on Penang,** 40; J. I. A., IV, 378, Low. 
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planters were i^^norant of the proper methods of cultivation.(*> 
By 1818 the industry had in ^reat measure been abandoned, and 
until about 1833 only a single planter, Brown of Glugor, made any 
serious attempts to continue the cultivation.(®) The refusal of 
the Company until 1841-45 to sell lands in perpetuity, or grant 
them on long leases, also hampered cultivation greatly. Spico 
cultivation required a heavy initial outlay, and since it was many 
years l)efore tlie plants began to bear, capitalists were unwilling 
to spend large sums of money on lands wdiich they could only 
obtain on short leases.(®) By 1833 Brown's efforts were at last 
successful, and there was an immediate and marked increase in 
the number of plantations.(^) By 1847 nutmegs and cloves had 
become the staple product of IVnang. This continued until :i860 
when a blight fell upon the spice-plants. At this time half the 
island was covered Avith spice ])lantations; hut in a few years the 
greater part of tlie trees were kilh^d by disease.(^) 

The growth of sugar, bc‘gan in Province Wellesley during the 
thirties of tlie last century, but did not become important until 
1846. The change was due to the reduction of the duty on Penang 
sugar imported into England to the same amount as that levied 
on sugar grown in Bengal. The granting of land in perpetuity 
instead of on l(‘ase, rciferred to above, also fostered the growth of 
the industry. From this time (he area under sugar eultivatioix 
steadily increas('d.(”) 

The history of s})ice-(‘ultivatio]i at Malacca can be dismissed 
ill .a few words: there was none. The Malacca land question 
jjroved itself to be a veritable Old Man of the Sea, and success¬ 
fully strangled every attempt to foster agriculture. In spite of 
flic excellence of the soil Malacca did not even produce suflicient 
rice to feed its oivn population. It exported only a few coconuts- 
and a little fruit.(^®) 

In Singapore the cultiA^ation of cloves, nutmegs and sugar 
was a com])lete failure, although for many years pepper and 
gambier yielded large returns. As early as 1824 Governor John 
Crawfurd, the encyclopaedic oracle on all matters Malayan, had 
predicted that this would l>e the case, since the soil, Avhile well- 

(4) Low “Dissertation on Penang,'' 16-17. 

(5) Ibid., 39-20^ S. 8. B., Vol. 67. Braddell, “Statistics of the 
British Possessions in the iStraits of Malacca.'' 12. 

(6) Despatches to India and Bengal, Vol. 28; Sept. 1. 1841. B. Pub.,. 
Eange 13. Vol. 33. April 8, 1840, No. 14-28. Ibid., Vol. 50. Oct. 30,1845,. 
No. 35. Newbold, “Straits of Malacca;" I. 270-72. 

(7) BraUdell, “Statistics," 13. Low, “Dissertation on Penang.'^ 
19-21. 

(8) Straits Settlements Annual Beport, 1860-61," p. 20. Ibid. 
1861-62. p. 36. Braddell “Statistics." 13. P. P. H., of C. No. 269 of 
1862 p. 56 (Vol. XL). 

(9) Ibid., 13, J. 1. A., IV, 378. Low. J. I. A., II, 141. Balestier. 

(10) V. chapter on the Malacca Land Problem J. I. A., II, 144-46,. 
745: IV, 379. Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary" 239-40. 
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Huitod to the pepper plant, was iinsiiitahlo for the more valuable 
spices.His warnings were unheeded, and for over a generation 
much labour and money were wasted in the growtli of cloves, nut¬ 
megs and sugar. S])ice-cultivation had been introduced by Kaifles 
ill 1819, and for about twenty-five years the prospec'ts of success 
appeared hopeful. lentil 1841-15 the Company’s land laws 
hindered cultivation as at Penang; but even after they were 
amended the natural unsuitability of the soil was an obstacle 
wliich no legislation could overcome. By 1847 the growth of 
cloves and nutmegs had failed. The sugar-plantations also were 
never of much importance.(’-) 

Gamhier and pe])per however were for many years cultivated 
witli much success. There were many large plantations wliicli, 
as at Penang, were entirely owned and ivorked by Chinese. It n)ay 
be. questioned liowever wliether they were not in the long run an 
1‘viL Their sole object l)eing to make money as rapidly as possible, 
they made no attempt to manure the soil, and in a few years 
(‘xhausled its ricliness. As soon as their plantations liecame un- 
])roductive they ahajidoned them, moved further into the jungle, 
and rt'commenced tlic same ])roc*‘ss. Large areas on the islaml 
thus relapsed into wilderness, and could never again bo used with¬ 
out a heavy exj)enditurc to restore the soil. By 1840 the natural 
richness of the island had already begun to wane, and the Chinese 
planters in growing numbers abandoned it for the neighbouring 
mainland of Joliore, wliere they commeiu'cd tlie same method of 
agriculture.(/^) By IStiO only some 40 square miles out of an 
available area of about 225 were under cultivation, and the amount 
of pepper and gambier produced had greatly di'creased.(^^) 

The trade of Penang between 178G and 1819 in the end proved 
^is gr(‘at a disa])])ointment to the Directors as the (‘uliivation of 
spices. After the British conquest of Mala(‘ca and other Dutch 
])Osse6sioiis in 1795, and above all when, with the capture of Java 
in 1811 the empire of Holland was annihilated, Penang had the 
most favourable of opportunities to show whether it could become 
us its penegATists averred, the trading centre of the Archipelago. 
In tins it failed signally. From 178G to 1810 indeed commeretc 
increased rapidly; hut from 1810 to 1821 it remained practically 
stationary. In 1821 the value of its trade was $(50010,000, about 

(11) Oawfurd, ‘‘Embassy to Siam'' 534. J. I. A., III. 508-10. 

(12) Newbold, “Straits of Malacca.'' I, 269-72. Buckley, “Singa¬ 
pore.'' I. 306. Despatches to India and Bengal, Vol. 28: Sept. 1, 1841. B. 
Pub., Range 13, Vol. 33; April 8, 3840 Nos. 14-28. Ibid., Vol. 50: Oct. 30, 
1845, No. 35. Braddcll, “ Statistics, “ 1618. J. I. A., II, 145.50^Balesticr, 
J. I. A., Ill, 509-10. J. I. A., IV. 302. Thomson. 

(13) Low. “Dissertation on Penang," 4DI-41, J. I. A. II, 145. Balestier. 
Buckley “Singapore." T. 307, 335-37, 353, 362, 400, 405-6; IL 431, 487. ^ 

(14) Braddell. ‘ ‘ Statistics," 7, 16. Newbold, ‘ ‘ Straits of Malacca,'' 
I. 270. 
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one scvciitli of that of Sinj^apore in 1854, thirty-five years after 
its foim(latioiL(^*') 

The reason for tiio Directors' disappointment was not far 
to seek. Penang lay on tln^ Western edge of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, hundreds of miles from its centre. Moreover the Straits 
of Malacca swarmed with pirates, who did immense damage to the- 
small and ill-armed praiis (native craft). Furthermore Penang 
had two rivals whose position was much superior, Malacca, which 
lay 280 miles to the South Eastward, and Rhio, the great Bugjs 
})ort near Singapore. The disadvantages more than counter* 
])alanced the points in Penang’s favour. These were the Malays' 
strong dislike of the Dutch and preference for the British, and' 
the great attraction of the low customs duties at Penang as 
compared with the heav}’ dues levied at Dutch ports. The majority 
of the pr»aus from the Eastern part of the Archipelago stopped 
at Rhio or Malacca, and only a comparatively small number made 
the long and dangerous journey to Penang. Apart from them, 
and a small but flourishing trade with Siam and China, the bulk 
of Penang's commerce was with the countries in its immediate 
neighbourhood. These were Burma, the AVestern coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and above all Achin and the petty states of 
Xothern Sumatra. In 1867 Northern Sumatra was still the most 
important market, British and Indian manufactures being ex¬ 
changed for pepper. Northern Sumatra was in 1824 the most 
important pepper-producing country in the world, its output being 
about 58% of the total amount. ('®) Raffles saw the position 
clearly, and pointed out again and again that the position of 
Penang was an insuperable obstacle; the only way to obtain an 
important share of the trade of the East Indian Islands was to 
establish a post near the Southern entrance of the Straits of 
Malacca. 

The occupation of Singapore marked the beginning of a new 
chapter in the liistory of British trade with the Archipelago. 
Although fluctuations inevitably occurred, from the date of its 
foundation to the present day there has been on the whole a 
steady and phenomenal increase in the volume of commerce. The* 
liosiility of lioiland, the partial closing of many markets, as for 
example in Indo-Cliina owing to the French conquests, these and. 
many other obstacles have been powerless to impede its progress.. 

(15) a a B., 102; July 10, 1825. Braddell ‘ < Statistics.'' 6. The 
commercial year in, the Straits Settlements was from May 1 to April 30.. 
(Earl. **Eastern Seas” 418): and all annual trade returns quoted in this^ 
chapter are based on this system of reckoning. 

(16) Crawfurd, ”Embassy to Siam.^' 423. 

(17) Leith. ”Prince of Wales Island,” 47-43. Crawfurd, Embassy 
to Siam” 549; Lady Raffles, ^‘Memoir” 306*8. J. I. A., IV US. Low.^ 
Boulger, ”Raffles^' 270-1, 295-96. ^affl^ Statement of Services^* 61.. 
a 8. R., 100, March 21, 1825. 
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Tlie gi'owth of Singapore's trade lias few parallels in the history 
of commerce. 

The secret of its prosperity lies primarily in its position. At 
the Southern entrance of the Straits of Malacca, the island was 
designed by nature to be the centre of trade for tlie Malay Penin¬ 
sula, Sumatra, and the islands to the Eastwards. Within easy 
sail of Siam,’ Indo-China, and China, and lying on the shortest 
trade-route from Europe and India to the Far East, Singapore 
inevitably became the centre where the merchants of Europe and 
the Orient came to exchange their manufac'tiires for the products 
of the Archipelago. Singajiore^s position by itself, howTvei, would 
not have sufficed. Its trade would have been far smaller had it 
been burdened with the heavy dues and vexatious regulations 
which in 1819 were in force in every Dutch port. The Bugis of 
Celebes, the principal traders of the East Indian Islands, would 
scarcely liave sailed hundreds of miles out of their course for tluv 
privilege of paying heavy duties when so many Dutch ports lay 
at their very doors. Sir Stamford Paffles foresaw that a town 
where commerce was uutaxed and harbour-regulations were almost 
non-existent would prove an irresistible attraction. Ilis policy 
was soon justified: merchants flocked to Singapore from every part 
of the Archipelago and the Far East, and every effort of the I)ut(*h 
to prevent them proved unavailing. By lS2A~2o the total valu‘‘ 
of the exports and imports had already risen to 
more than twic^e the trade of Penang, and eight times that of 
Malacca. The merchants of Singapore, C’hinese as well as 
European, always regarded Free Trade as the ])alladhim of their 
city, and firmly, and on the wdiolo suc(*c8sfully, resisted the 
periodi(^al attempts of the Company to tamper with it. To its 
<‘ontinuanee, and to their spirit of daring enterprise, they o\ved 
their continued prosperity. 

Almost an immediate result of the foundation of Singapore 
was that the trade of Penang and Malacca began rapidly to decline. 
Writing in 1830 Governor Fullerton reported that Singapore had 
annihilated ” the declining trade of Malacca, and bade fair to 
annihilate that of Penang also.’’ While the Governor was 
unduly pessimistic, the annual trade-returns show that he had 
good cause for uneasiness. 

From 1819 to 1821 the trade of Penang was apparently un¬ 
affected by Singapore, the value of the imports and exports in 
1822 about $6,500,000 being the highest yet attained.(-*^) In 182;> 
however the decline began and by July 1826 Penang’s commerce 
had decreased to $5,265,902.(*^) The trade for the following yeai\ 
1825-26, showed a further decrease of over $300,000, the total 

(18) Crawfurd, * * Embassy to Siam, ’ ^ 537. 

(19) a a B., 133; April 29, 1830. 

(20) Braddell, <<Statistics’' 6. aS.R., 102: July 16, 1825. 

(21) Ibid. 
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value being only $4,964,14In subsequent years the decline 
became more rapid than before, until in 1880 the trade of Penang 
amounted to only about $3,149,151 or £708,559.('’«) This was 
little more than half what it had been in 1821. 

The decline of Penang’s commerce was the inevitable result 
of the superior situation of Singapore. An analysis .of the trade 
returns sliows that after 1822 Singapore had captured almost all 
of the older settlement’s trade except with Xorthern Sumatra and 
tlie West Coast of the ^Malay Peninsula—in short, the territory 
which lay much nearer to Penang than to Singapore. Even here 
the competition of Singa])ore was very keen. Penang also retain¬ 
ed an important trade with. China, apparently because the island 
served as a depot for the collection of i)epper, tin, birds nests, etc, 
from the adjacent countries, and it was found more convenienfc 
to ship the ])roduce directly to C^hina than to forward it to Singa¬ 
pore for transmission from there. But with these exceptions the 
trade of Penang had almost ceased to exist. Over three-quarters 
of its commerce with Siam had passed into the hands of Singapore, 
and apart from an insignifi(*ant amount of trade with Java, 
Penang had lost almost the whole of its former (‘ommeree with 
the islands east of the Straiis of j\ralacca. Kvcm in the trade- 
area remaining to it Penang was becoming to some extent a 
commercial dependency of Singapore. TJie ships from Europe 
which formerly stop})ed there went on to S-ingapore without call¬ 
ing at Penang; and a large part of the European manufaetures 
required for its trade no longer came to it directly, but were taken 
to Singapore, and sent back from there.(-*) 

The remedy proposed by the Penang Council to restore the 
trade of Penang was to destroy tlie freedom of trade at Singapore, 
by extending to it the customs duties levied at Penang. The 
(’ouncil also urged that the same course should be followed at 
Malacca, which had also been a free port since its transfer to the 
< Wipany.(^®) The Directors consented, but the friends of Singa- 
])ore in England brought up the matter in Parliament. The 
Ca})inet not only forbade the imposition of customs duties, but 
also orderd the abolition of those at Penang.('°) With much 
chagrin the Directors obeyed, and in 1827 Penang became a free 
j)ort.(-^) Thus the unexpected result of the attempt to fetter the 

(22) 8. 8. R., 114. ~ 

(23) Braddell, “Statistics." 6. 

(24) S.S.B., 102: July 16, 1825. S.S.R., 105: Dec. 17, 1825.8. 8.R., 

114: 8. S.R., 133: April 29, 1830. 

(25) 8. 8. B., 86: Aug. 1 and 29, 1822. Ibid., 102: July 16, 1825. 
Ibid., 184: Feb. 1, 1826 and Jan. 25, 1827. 

(20) Oawfurd “Embassy to Siam" 24. P. P., H. of C. No. 254 of 
1857-38, pp. 5-7. (Vol. XEIII). 

(27) 8.8.R., 112: Nov. 23, 0826. Ibid., 184: Jan. 25 aud Nov. 

«, 1827. 
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trade of Singapore was to establish free trade tliroiighont the 
Straits Settlements. 

If the efl*ect of Singapore'^ eompetition on Penang was serious, 
upon Malacca it was disastrous. The town had already suffered 
severely from the occupation of Penang, which had deprived it of 
its trade to the Westward. A second blow had been strm*k during 
the first British occupation, when a partially successful attempt 
was made to destroy the town and divert its trade to Penang. 
Furthermore the Imrbour of Malacca w'as rapidly silting up. The 
fouiidation of Singapore how^ever was a far more serious blow 
than any of the foregoing. By its position miles to the South 
East of Mahu'ca the new settlement had exactly the same ad¬ 
vantage over Malacca which that ])ort had formerly held over 
Penang. Within a f(‘w years ^Fala^ca lost forever the whole of its 
commerce with the Archipelago and China. With rival ports on 
both sides, th(‘ trade* of the ancient (*ity became almost entirely 
confined to tin* neighbouring states of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra. Malacca also retained a small direct trade with India 
and China : but on the whole it be(*ame a mere depot where the 
j)roduce of the adjac'cnt countries was collected for transmission 
to Penang and above all Singapore.f-*^) 

Most of the trade-returns for the early nineteenth century 
seem to ha\e ])erished, but enough remain to show' how' coinphde W'as 
Malacca's downfall. In it w'as still very prosperous; but iti 
1826 its commerce had fallen to $1,037,6-11), or about £200,000.(-‘*) 
In 18 ) 1 ^) its trade reached its lowest ])oint, with a total value of 
£133,067.Fullerton scan'cly exaggerated when in 1830 lie 
WTote that through the competition of Singa])ore its already 
declining commerce had been “ annihilated.” (•*‘) As early as 
1828 Governor Fullerton saw' that its days as a great trading 
centre w^ere over, and that lienceforth it must depend upon its 
agricultural resources. His attemjits to develop them were defeat¬ 
ed by the Malacca Land Problem.(•^•) The city sank rapidly into 
a state of stagnation, a picturesque back-water to wdiieh the 
wealthy Chinese merchants of Singapore retired to spend their 
declining years. 

(28) S. S. U., 172: July 5, 1827. 8. 8. R., 133: AprU 29, 1830. 
Crawfurel, Descriptive Dictionary,'' 240. Newbold, “Straits of Malacca, 

I. 145-50. J. 1. A., II, 749-50; BlundeD. 

(29) Ibid., 749. S.S.B., 172, July 5, 1827. 

(30) Braddell, “ Statistics, “ 6. 

(31) a S. B., 133: April 29, 1830. 

(32) V. chapter on Malacca Land Problem. 
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The remarkable growth of trade in the Straits Settlements 
during the period 1825 to 1864 is shown by the following table.(*’*) 


Year 

Penang 

Singapore. 

Malacca 

Total 

1825 

£1,114,(514 

£ 2,610,440 

£318,426 

£ 4,043,480 

1830 

£ 70S.5.1;) 

£ 3,948,784 

£141,205 

£ 4,798,548 

1840 

£1,475,759 

£ 5,851,924 

[No data] 

£ 7,327,683 

1850 

£1,614,5)31 

£ 5,637,287 

£4e39,175 

£ 7,721,393 

1859 

£3,530,000 

£10,371,300 

£920,000 

£14,821,300 

1864 

£4,496,-i05 

£13,252,175 

£821.698 

£18,570,080 


The trade of Penang reached its lowest ebb in 1830, but 
after this date it rapidly recovered until it attained to about the 
«ame amount as in 1819. It then remained practically stationary 
until 1843. Thereafter commerce steadily increased, although to 
far less degree than at Singapore, until by 1867 it was more 
than double what it had been in 1819. Tht- trade-area of Penang 
<*ontinned to be limited to the West Coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
Northern Sumatra, Siam, Burma, and to a small extent, Java, 
China, and Borneo. The increase of trade after 1843 was the 
result of developing trade with the markets which Penang had 
retained after 1819, and was not due to acquiring any new fields 
•of expansion. The most important area from which Straits Pro¬ 
duce, and espe(‘ially pep])er, was obtained, ivas Achin, and the 
States of Northern Sumatra. That the rate of increase was much 
slower than li be(‘ame after British intervention in the Malay 
States was largely dne to the anarchic condition of the Peninsula, 
<uk1 to the v(*ry hampering elfect upon trade of the (^om])any’8 
policy of non-intervention in Malayan affairs even to protect 
BritisJi merchants. 

Penang continued to be what it had already become by 1830, 
a local trading-centre where the produce of the adjacent countries 
was exchanged for the manufactures of Great Britain and India. 
Commerce ivith China recovered, and became an important branch 
of the island’s trade. The centre of the opium traffic had shifted 
to Singapore; but large quantities of silks and other goods from 
C’hina were imported and exchanged for Straits Produce. Straits 
Produce was the trade term for the typical products of the East 
Indian Islands and the Malay Peninsula, such as pepper and other 

(33) The figures for the years 1825, 1830, 1840 and 1850 are 
taken from Braddell “Statistics,'' p. 6; for 1859 from P. P. H., ofC. 
No. 259 of 1862, p. 44; for 1864 fromi the Tabular Statement of the Trade 
of the Straits Settlements, 1864-65.'' pp. 1-131. The fibres for 1864 have 
been converted from rupees to pounds sterling at the then exchange value 
of two shillings to the rupee. Many of the trade reports for the .period are 
missing from the India Office archives; and of those which can be found, 
not all classify trade under the same headings. Trade between the three 
Straits Settlements, for example, is sometimes omitted, sometimes included 
in the trade returns for each city, ^r at tinses put down in a lump sum so 
that it is impossible to apportion it among the three Settlements. 
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spices, ganibier, tin, camphor, beeswax, coffee, ebony, antimony 
from Borneo, tortoise-shell, beclie-cle-mer, birds' nests, rattans^ 
gold-dust, pearls, sandal-wood. Tt is an interesting fact that am 
important part of the island’s trade with China was composed of 
sea slugs, oirds’ nests, and similar delicacies. To some extent 
Penang was a commercial dependency of Singapore; a great part 
of its trade was not carried on directly, but through the medium 
of Singapore. Much of the Straits Produce which it collected! 
was not sent directly to Great Britain, India, and China, but waa 
shipped to Singapore and forwarded from there. Similarly a great 
deal of the British and Indian manufactures which it required did 
not cone to it hy direct shipment, but was sent first to Singapore, 
and then transmitted to Penang.(®^) 

The trade of Malacca remained in a moribund condition until 
1843. It then began to increase, and by 1805 was over six times 
as large as in 1829. No new markets were; obtained, and tite 
trade-area of Malacca continued to be confined almost entirely 
to the neighbouring states of the Malay Peninsula and the opposite 
coast of Sumatra. The trade with the Peninsula should have 
been far larger than it was, especially since from October to Aj)ril 
the monsoons prevented vessels from calling at the ports on the 
East Coast. The anarchic condition of the Malay states liowever 
had almost closed the ancient overland trade-routes. Malacca had 
very little direct trade with C^hina or India, and practically none- 
with Great Britain, the supplies of British and Indian manu¬ 
factures which it required, coming to some extent from Penang, 
but in the main from Singapore. The Straits Produce collected 
at Malacca was not sent directly to its destination, ])ut was for- 
w^arded to Penang and Singapore for sbipinent. To a greater 
degree than Penang, Malacca was an outpost, a commerciaL 
dependency of Singapore. 

The trade of Singapore overshadowed that of Penang anvT 
Malacca so completely that a description of the commerce of the 
Straits Settlements is apt to assign to the two other ports even 
less importance than they deserved. The Straits Government of 
the period behaved in similar fashion: after a few pages devoted 
to Penang and Malacca, ofiBcials hastened to plunge into folios of 
description of the marvellous growth of Singapore. So great was 

(34) S.S,K., 133: April 29, 1830. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 25: Nov. 
1, 1837, Nos. 2-6. Ibid., Vol. 28, No. 9. Ibid., Vol. 36: May 5, 1841, Nos. 
3-4. Ibid., Vol, 64: April 7, 1847, No. 7. Ibid., Vol. 54: Aug. 27, 1845, No. 
13. B. Pub., Range 14, Vol. 15: Sept. 10, 1851, Nos. 48-48 E. Straits 
Settlements Annual Report, 1860-61,'^ pp. 31-33. Ibid., 1861-62, Appendix,, 
xvii. **Tabular Statement of straits Settlements* Trade, 1864-65.** pp. 
1-131. Davidson, Trade and Travel,** 98. Newbold, Straits of 
Malacca,** I, 342-50. P. P., H. of C., No. 259 of 1862. p. 44. (Vol. XL). 
BraddeU. “Statistics:** 6. 

(35) J. 1. A., 11, 749-54. Blundell, Braddell, “Statistics.** 6. 
V, references to Note 34. 
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their cLtlmsiasm that even reports of imports and exports read 
like paeans of praise. The (xovernment of India itself, little 
given as it M’as to regard the Straits Settlements in a roseate light, 
joined in the chorus, soberly and with reserve, in general, as be¬ 
fitted its dignity. At times however the Governor-General and 
his Gouncil were carried away by some astounding leap forward, 
and became almost lyrical in their satisfaction. 

From 1825 to 1867 Singapore was the centre of the British 
commerce with the East Indies, and, with ‘Canton and Hongkong, 
the headquarters of the trade with China. The hulk of its import 
and export trade was with Great Britain and India, while the 
(tommerce with diina was a good st'cond. The prinei])al imports 
from Britain were cotton and woollen cloths, “piece goods as 
they were called, iron, and manufactun'd articles. From India 
came opium (one of the most imj)ortant items of trade), Indian 
cloths, etc. Part of the imports from India and Great Britain 
were intended for tlie China trade. From Singa])ore they were 
either carried to their destination by European vessels from India, 
“country ships as they were called, or were sold to t!*c Chinese 
junks wliieli every year came to the port in large numbers. The 
goods from Great Britain and India whieli were intended for the 
trade with th(‘ Areliipelago M'ere sold at Singa})ore to the native 
mercimnts who carried tliem far and wide over tlie lOast Indian 
Islands, and in return brought hack Straits Produce. Few 
European vessels engaged in trade in the Archipelago itself. The 
exports of Singapore consisted of imports from China, such as tea, 
silks aud cassia, and Straits Produce, collected from every part of 
the East Indian Islands. Half to tw’o-thirds were sent to Great 
Britain and India. The amount of trade with Continental Europe 
and the United States was small, hut increasing. The exports 
were the same as to Great Britain and India, while the imports 
were principally wines, piece goods, steel and iron. 

Xext to the commerce with Great Britain and India, and 
rivalling it in importance, came the trade with China. For a 
thousand 3 ^ears or more Chinese junks had made regular voyages 
to the East Indies, and they very quickly appreciated the import¬ 
ance of Singapore. The island rapidly became the greatest trading 
centre in the Archipelago, and by 1860 its commerce amounted to 
£10,371,300, while that of the whole Dutch East Indian Empire 
was only £14,300,000,moreover it was free from the duties 
and regulations of the Dutch ports. To it therefore they resorted 
in ever-increasing numbers, exchanging their cargoes of silk and 
tea for Straits Produce, opium and British manufactures. 

In addition to the trade with China, the basis of Singapore's 
j)rosperity was its trade wdth the East Indian Islands and the 
Malay Peninsula. Each year hundreds of praus thronged the 

(36) P. P., H. of C. No. 259 of 1862, p. 44. (Vol. XL). 
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harbour, drawn from ovory part of the Archipelago, from Sumatra 
to New Guinea. The Dutch liampered this trade so far as they 
were able, especially in Sumatra; but despite all their efforts the 
native merchants preferred to risk lonf? voyages through the 
pirate-infested waters of the vVrcliipelago ratluT than take their 
wares to a Dutch harbour. Even when Holland finally brought 
herself to sacrifice revenue and created free ports she was unable 
to do more tban capture ])art of the trade of the islands near them. 
Bhio, the old Bugis trading-centre near Singapore, was made a 
free port in 1834, but Ibe mov(‘ was a complete failure. The 
harbour remained almost d(‘serted, and wbai little trade the island 
possessed was mainly with Singapore. Macassar in Celebes, 
which was created a fr(‘e ])ort in 1847, diverted to itself a consider¬ 
able amount of trade from the South-Eastern part of the Archi- 
])e]ago, but this was mon* than atoned for by gains elsewhere. It 
may be observed in ])assing that the returns of trade with Borneo 
show a sudden and remarkably large increase after 1840, and thus 
bear eloquent testimony to the results of Bajali Brooke’s work in 
Sarawak and against tin* Borneo pirates. 

Java and the otlier Dutch islands wer(‘ one of tlie most 
important markets of Singapore. Holland restricted the commerce 
in many ways, and frequent complaints were nuid(? that in seeking 
to hamper it she w^as breaking the Treaty of 1824. In spite of 
all her efforts however the trade wdth the Dutch colonies was 
alw^ays one of the most valuable branches of Singapore’s commerce. 
The principal imports from them w^ere Europ(‘an manufactures, 
tin, and Straits Produce, wdiile the exports w'cre British and 
Chinese })iece goods in very large quantities, opium, silk, iron etc. 

Singapore also carried on a very flourishing trade with Siam, 
and, to a lesser degree, Cochin-China. The exports w'cre British 
manufactures, opium, and Straits Produce, wdiile the imports ivere 
rice, ivory, salt, and most important of all, sugar. Towards tlio 
end of this period the French conquests greatly curtailed the trade 
with Cochin-China.(^'^) 

Owing to the subsequent extension of British pow'cr over the 
Malay Peninsula, special interest attaches to the commercial 

(37) S. S.K., Vol. 133: April 29, 1830. P. P., H. of C., No. 644 of 
1830, pp. 31M2, and 353 (Vol. V). P. P., H. of 0. No. 259 of 1862 p. 
44, (Vol. XL). B. Pub., .Range 13. Vol. 25: Nov. 1, 1837, Nos. 2-6. Ibid., 
Vol. 28: No. 9. Ibid., Vol. 36: May 5, 1841, Nos. 3-4. Ibid., Vol. 54: Aug. 
27, 1845, No. 13. Ibid., Vol. 64: April 7, 1847, Nos. 7-11: April 28,1847, 
Nos. 15-21. B. Pub., Range 14, Vol. 15: Sept. 10, 1851,. Nos. 48-48 E. 
'^Straits Settlements Annual Report, 1860-61,’’ pp. 61-63. Ibid., 1861-62, 
p. 40. Tabular Btatemeiit of Straits Settlements Trade, 1864-65,” pp. 
1-131. Crawfurd ”Embassy to Siam,” 539, 543, Newbold. ”Straits of 
Malacca, I, 290-364, 369. * * Moniteur des Indes Orientales, 1848-49: ’ ’ Vol. 
IT, Pt. ii, 28-29, Ibid., 1846-47, I, 307-8. Cameron ” Malayan India, 
176-86, 193. Pavidson, “Trade and Travel,” 74-75. Begbie, “Malay 
Peninsula,” 315-40. Crawfurd, **History of the Indian Archipelago.’^ 
II, 503-21. 
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relations wliieh existed at this period between the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and the Hinterland. The trade was of far less importance 
than it heeanie after British intervention began in 1874. Penang 
had a valuable trade with the AVest ('oast of the Peninsula, while 
Singapore had a small trade with the W'^est, and an increasing 
eommorce witli the Kast (^oast. From 1825 to 1865 Singapore's 
F^ast Coast trade grew steadiW in value, although it does not seem 
ever to liave ex('eeded about £400,000 a year or 4% of the total 
commerce. The trade was due to the energy of native traders, 
especially Chinese, and. was carried on in small native vessels. 
British and Indian jiieee goods, iron and opium were exchanged 
for Straits produce, es])ecially gold-dust and tin. The greater 
])art of the trade was with Pahang, where there W'ere large colonies 
of 'C^hinese miners. Pp to 1836, and to a lesser degree lor about 
twenty years thereafter, the trade with the East (^oast suffered 
severely at the hands of Malay, (liinese and Lanun pirates, against 
whom the small and ill-armed trading praus (*ould make only a 
poor defence.(^®) 

The question of how miudi was known in the Straits Settle¬ 
ments during tliis period of the resources of the Peninsula is of 
great importance. One of the principal reasons for the agitatioTi 
which led to the severance from the control of India in 1867 was 
the strong dissatisfaction aroused by the GovernmenCs Malayan 
poli (7 which greatly hampered tnule with the Hinterland, It is 
<‘lear iliat while very little was known of the interior, it was 
realized lliat the Peninsula was exceedingly rich in natural re¬ 
sources, and that trade was capable of almost indefinite expansion. 
Thie existing commerce, small as it w^as, furnished ample proof 
■of this. Furthermore the evidence from this source was supjiorted 
by the information collected between 1820 and 1860 by officials 
and mercliants in the Settlements. The investigations of Sir 
Stamford Baffles first aroused interest in the Peninsula. His 
example inspired others, and in the generation wiiicli followed his 
ilepariure from the Straits several valuable works were written on 
the subjects. The most important w’as Lieutenant New'bold’s 
^SStraits of Malacca,^’ a most painstaking compilation of all the 
information w^hich he acquired during the years he served with 
liis regiment in tlie Straits, either from personal investigation or 
the reports of natives. During the thirties and forties Xewbold 
was tlie standard authority on the Malay Peninsula, and was 
irecpiently quoted hy the Straits Government in its despatches. 
John Crawfurd, the ex-Kesident of Singapore, wrote several very 
valuable books dealing in part with the Peninsula. During the 

(,38) B. Pub., Kange 12, Vol. 68; Feb. 1, 1831, No. 6. B. Pub.. 
Kange 13, Vol. 3: Aug. 19, 1833, No. 2. Ibid., Vol. 54; Aug. 27,1846 
No. Vol. 64; April 7, 1847, Nos. 7-11. v. also references in 

Bengal lubhc Consultations and Straits Settlejnents Beports in Note 37. 
Newbold, “Straits of Malacca" I, 354 and passim; 11, 56-57. v, chapter 
on Piracy. • ^ 
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forties and fifties there appeared a very excellewt review, the 
Jounial of the Indian Archipelago edited by a group of Singa¬ 
poreans. It is a mine of information on all matters relating to 
the Peninsula, and was supported by the Straits Government, the 
contributors including many of the leading officials in the Straits. 
While it is difficult to estimate how widely these works were read, 
it seems clear that the information whidi they contained Was 
generally known. Much of it was supplied by the merchants of 
the Straits; and the local ne-wspapers helped to diffuse it by 
publishing extracts. 

On reading these works, the salient fact which emerges is how 
little was known of the Peninsula, and yet at the same time how 
important the information was. Fairly accurate information was 
obtainable regarding the coasts and a belt of land extending a 
few miles inland; but the interior was practically a "‘terra in¬ 
cognita.'’ Nevertheless it was clearly realized how rich a field the 
Peninsula was for commercial expansion. The merchants of the 
Straits Settlements ivere well aware that it was “ a great magazine 
of tin, incom])arably the greatest on the globe.”Pahang was 
b(dievcd to have large gold deposits, iron and coal had also been 
found in various places, and it was known that tlu‘ rich soil of 
the Peninsula was well adapted for plantations of sugar, rice, etc. 
In short, the inhabitants of the Straits Settlements saw clearly 
that their Peninsula trade could he vastly expanded if the Indian 
government would intervene and put an end to the anarchy in the 
^falay Statcs.(^^) 

In concluding the account of ihc cojnmcrcc of Singapore, a 
description of the type of vessels employed is of interest, if only 
as a record of conditions which have long since passed away. 
The steamship did not reacli the Straits Scttlcnicjits until 1845, 
and until then much of Singapore's trade with China, and 
pra(;tically the whole of that with the Archipelago, was carried on 
by vessels owned and manned by Asiatics. Every year when the 
North-East monsoon began to blow^ in November, the junks sailed 
from China on their annual voyage to Singapore, and arrived at 
the port after a passage of twenty to forty days. Not only the 
merchants on board, but also the officers, and crew, had eacli a 
stock of merchandise to dispose of. The junks did not leave until 
the winds changed and the South-West Monsoon began to blow, 
so that nearly eight months might be spent in making a single 

(39) Crawfurd, Descriptive Dictionary.'' 254. 

(40) Ibid., 195, 254-55, 435-36. Newbold. “Straits of Malacca,»» 
I. 399-418, 424-31 and passim. Begbie, “Malay Peninsula,“ 291, 387-427. 
Andersou, “Malay Peninsula,“ 117-204. Moor, “Notices of the Indian 
Archipelago.” 24-54, 72-83. Clifford, “Further India,” 323-30, Swet- 
tenham, “British Malaya,” 112-113. J. I. A., 11, 102-6: IV, 497-504; and 
passim. J. R. A. 8. S. B., I, 2-4, 10, 52-57. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 55; 

•Oct. 17, 1845, Nos. 5-11. > » . 
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voyage to and from Clima.(^^) By about 1840 the number of 
junks which came annually to Singapore was between 350 and 250, 
of from 50 to 700 tons burden. The largest junks were 1200 
tons, the same size as the best ships of the East India Company 
1820. The competition of steamers proved fatal to the junks, 
as to European sailing ships. By 1847 the number had already 
declined, and by 1865 it is said to have decreased to fifty. (*®) 

The fleets of the Bugis have followed the Chinese junks into 
oblivion. Before the days of steamships, Singapore's trade 
with the East Indian Islands was very largely carried on by small 
imtive craft, varying in size from a few tons up to sixty. Many 
races were engaged in the traffic, but the most important were the 
Bugis of Celebes. The Phoenicians of the Archipelago, their 
ships were found on every sea, and colonies were established in all 
the important ports. Skilful and daring sailors, they were noted 
for their courage, and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Bugis mercenaries were often employed by the British and Dutch 
East India Companies. Jn spite of their bravery and seamanship 
the Bugis, strangely enough, did not as a rule take to piracy, at 
least in the nineteenth century. Every year they came to Singa¬ 
pore to buy British piece goods, opium, iron, etc., in exchange for 
the Straits Produce they had collected. It was largely owing to 
the Bugis that British manufactures were so widely disseminated 
throughout the East Indian Islands. In 1828 the number of 
Bugis praxis which came annually to Singapore was over 100, and 
by 1840 it had increased to about 200. As steamers became more 
and more extensively used in the Archipelago the fleets of the 
Bugis gradually dwindled away.(^*) 

(41) Buckley, **Singapore,'' I. 323. Newbold, ‘^Straits of Mal¬ 
acca,'' I, 352. 

(42) Bavulson, Trade and Travel." 53-55: Crawfurd, "History 
of the Indian Archipelaga," IT. 280. 

(43) J, I). Boss, "Capital of a Little Empire." 48. Bucklev 
"Singapore," JI, 723. B. Pub., Eange 13, Vol. 64: April 7, 1847, No. 11.. 
Muiidy, "Brooke" II, »340. Cameron "Malayan India" 40. 

(44) Crawfurd, "Embassy to Siam," 543, 549. Lady Raffles, 

"Memoir." Appendix, 10. Moor "Notices of the Indian Archipelago,"’ 
15, 41-43, 73-74. Earl "Eastern Seas," 327, 338-39, 389-91, 427, 430-31. 
Buckley, "Singapore," I. 320, 324. IT, 579. Wilkes "Exploring Expe¬ 
dition," V, 424-25. Davidson, "Trade and Travel" 56-58. Cameron, 
"Malayan India'’ 44. Ross, "Capital of A Little Empire," 47, 48, 51.. 
Newbold, "Straits of Malacca," I. 356-57. 
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BRITISH MALAYA, PART HI. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The Chinese in British Malaya. 

No account of the Straits Settlements could be complete 
-which ignored the great part that the Chinese have pla 3 'ed in their 
■development. It is no exaggeration to say that the prosperity of 
British Malaya is based upon the labour of the Chinese. The 
Europeans, never more than a handful, have been, almost without 
exception, officials, merchants, planters, sea-captains, or professional 
men. In other words, they have been the brains, the guiding and 
impelling force, in the development of the colony. Unaided how¬ 
ever they could never have created the prosperity and wealth which 
the Straits at present enjoy. British Malaya is in the main the 
product of British initiative and ('hinese labour. Most of the 
mines are worked by (Chinese, the plantations depend on tliem for 
much of their labour, while the artisans, small tradesman, and 
the employees of the great merchants are on the whole Chinese. It 
is not in these subordinate positions alone however that they are 
found. Many professional men, and a large number of the 
wealthiest, most energetic and most influential merchants are of 
the same race. The ('hinese can claim no small share of the credit 
for creating British Malaya as it exists to-day. 

Exaggerated as this description may seem, it is borne out by 
the testimony of every administrator of importance in the history 
of the Straits Settlements. Captain Light considered the Chinese 
to be “the most valuable part of our inhabitants.”(*) Crawfurd 
reported to the Government of Bengal that the Chinese “ form not 
only the largest, but the most industrious and useful portion of the 
Asiatic part of the population.”(“) He considered them to be 
■“ ne.xt to Europeans, and indeed in many respects before them, the 
most active and valuable agents in developing the resources of the 
reninsula.”(“) Neivbold regarded them as “ by far the most useful 
•class in the Straits Settlements.”(■*) Sir Frank Swettenham held 
that “ their energy and enterprise have made the Malay States what 
they are today.”!") And finally. Sir Charles Lucas, considers that 
it is “ impossible to overestimate the importance of their share in 
the development of the Straits.”(®) 

(1) 8. S.R., 6. 

(2) B. Pol., Range 123, Vol. 65; May 21,1824, No. 26. 

(3) Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary,” 96. 

(4) Newbold, “Straits of Malacca.” 1. 8. 

t5) Swettenham, “British Malaya,” 232. 

t6) Lucas, “Historical Geography.” I. 219. 
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The reason for this is very simple: the Malays, cannot be in¬ 
duced to undertake hard and continuous work. As one writer has 
uncharitably but truthfully put it, they are the most incorrigible 
loafers on the face of the earth.’^(^) It is true that being a mari¬ 
time people, Avith an inborn aptitude for seamanship, the Malays 
formed the greater part of the crews of the Country ships. This 
however was almost the only calling in which they proved satis¬ 
factory, apart from intermittent work on their own farms or as 
fishermen. For all the other requirements of a great commercial 
and agricultural colony they were useless. (*) As in all tropical 
countries, it was impossible to use Europeans as manual workers^ 
and recourse was therefore had to the Indians and the Chinese. 

The role Avhich the Indian has played in the development of 
British Malaya is not a small one, but his contribution is far less 
important than that of the Chinese. Although many Indians are 
found in SingaiK)re, the greater number have always been confined 
to. Penang and Province Wellesley. In a lesser degree they have 
filled the same positions as the Chinese, the vast majority being 
servants, clerks, boatmen, artisans, petty traders and agricultural 
labourers. In all tliese callings however the Chinese have been 
better workmen and command higher wages. Moreover few Indians 
showed the characteristic Chinese energy and ability. It is sig¬ 
nificant that Straits officials whose early training had been received 
in India, and who were rather predisposed to favour the Indian,, 
always rated the Chinese as a much more valuable class of im¬ 
migrant. (®) 

IIow completely the Straits Settlements depended upon Chinese 
labourer is shown by the following quotation. The Chinese are 
everything: they are actors, acrobats, artists, musicians, chemists 
and druggists, clerks, cashiers, engineers, architects, surveyons, 
missionaries, priests, doctors, school-masters, lodging-house keepers,, 
butchers, pork-sellers, cultivators of pepper and gambler, cake- 
sellers, cart and hackney carriage owners, cloth hawkers, distillers 
of spirits, eating-house keepers, fishmongers, fruit-sellers, ferrymen^ 
grass-sellers, hav^kers, merchants and agents, oil-sellers, opium shop- 
ikeepens, pawn-brokers, pig-dealers, and poulterers. They are riCe- 
dealers, ship-chandlers, shop-keepers, general dealers, spirit shop 
keepers, servants, timber-dealers, tobacconists, A^egetable sellers,, 
planters, market-gardeners, labourers, bakers, millers, barbers, black¬ 
smiths, boatmen, book-binders, boot and shoe-makers, briok-makers,. 
carpenters, cabinet makers, carriage builders, Cartwrights, cart and 
hackney carriage drivers, charcoal burners and sellers, coffinmakere,. 
confectioners, contractors and builders, coopers, engine-drivers, and 

(7) Ireland, **Eastern Tropics.^' 137. 

(8) Cameron, '^Malayan India,134<35, 139. Lucas, Historical 
Geography^’ I, 219-20. 

(9) Lucas, ‘‘Hist. Geog. I, 219. Crawfurd, of Ind. Arch.'^ 

I, 133-34. ‘'Embassy to Siam'' 20. P. P., H. of C., No. 644 of 1830,p,. 
297 (Vol. V, Pt. i.). 
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fire-men, fishermen, goldsmiths, gunsmiths and locksmiths, lime- 
burners, masons and bricklayers, mat, kajang and basket makers,, 
oil manufacturers, and miners. To which we may add painters, 
paper lantern makers, porters, pea-grinders, printers, sago, sugar 
and gambier manufacturers, sawyers, seamen, ship and boat builders^ 
soap boilers, stone cutters, sugar boilers, tailors, tanners, tin smiths 
and braziers, umbrella makers, undertakers and tomb-builders, 
watch-makers, water-carriers, wood cutters and sellers, wood and 
ivory carvers, fortune-tellers, grocers, beggars, idle vagabonds or 
^^samsengs’^ and thieves.” 

The extension of British powder over the Malay States after 
1874 was at once followed by a great increase in the number of 
('hinese there, until at the present day they are to be found in every 
part of the I’eninsula. The passing years have not diminished 
their importance: they have become more numerous, more in¬ 
dispensable, and more influential than ever. It is said that nearly 
the whole internal trade of British Malaya is in their hands. 
They work and own most of the mines, they include many of the 
leading shop-keepers, and they supply the" bulk of the artisans, 
mechanics, petty shop-keepers, and a large percentage of the agri¬ 
cultural labourers. (^') In Sarawak, the Chinese have been equally 
important in the deveIo])ment of the country, although of course 
their work has been on a much smaller scale. The second Hajah, 
the successor of Sir James Brooke, said of them that ‘^without the 
(Tliinese we can do notbing.”(^^) 

Nothing is more characteristic of the history of the Chinese in 
the Straits Settlements than the frequency with which the penniless 
immigrant of a generation ago has become the respected and in¬ 
fluential merchant prince of to-day. This tendency is not confined 
to British Malaya, but is found also in Burma, Hongkong, British 
(Joliimbia, and California—wherever in fact the Chinese enjoy just 
government and protection. Many indeed from ill-fortune, gam¬ 
bling, or opium-smoking, after years of hard work filled paupers’ 
graves; but a surprisingly large number achieved remarkable suc¬ 
cess. The explanation w'as to be found in the almost inhuman in¬ 
dustry, and the talent for business w’hich are national characteristics. 
The average emigrant from China was a penniless labourer who 
had been allured by tales of the great riches to be w^on in Malaya. 
His ambition was to work hard for a few years, save a little money, 
and then return to his own home. The Chinese was a ‘^ bird of 
passage: ” he did not regard the East Indies as his adopted country, 
but merely as a place of exile to which grinding poverty had driven 
him. Very often he had not suflScient money to pay his passage on 
the junk which took him to Penang or Singapore, and it was 

(10) Vaughan, Chinese,^' 16; 

(11) T.T.Soon, in ^‘Noctes Orientals." 195-96. 

(12) Ibid., 197. Lucas, "Historical Geography," I. 219. 

(16) Baring-Qould & Bampfylde, "Sarawak," 426. 
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^tlvaneed to him by the captain. When such a junk arrived at the 
Straits the iChinese plantation and mine owners who wished to 
obtain labourers came on board, and the captain sold them the 
services of the coolies whose passage he had paid. The new-comcrs 
or Sjnkhehs, were then bound to work for their employer for one 
year, receiving in return board and lodging and a very small wage. 
This was the system •which ]>revailed until after 18'6'7 and naturally 
it afforded opportunities for oppressing the immigrant. The Straits 
(Toverninent took great pains to prevent this by supervising the 
])roceeding8, and making sure that the new" arrivals were not un¬ 
fairly treated. At the conclusion of their year of service the 
Sinkhehs became their own masters, and scattered all over the 
Peninsula and the adjacent islands. {Iradnally they earned money, 
a part of w-hich was regularly sent to their relatives in China. 
Many of the coolies finally attained their ambition: wdth a few 
thousand dollars, the fruit of years of hard work and frugal living, 
they returned home to live among their own people. A large 
number however remained in the Straits iSettlements. Many were 
too poor to leave, others too successful. After a few years the 
]K)verty-stricken labourer—if he escaped ruin at the gambling-table 
•or the opium-den, and did not cross the path of the pirates or of 
some rapacious Kaja—had earned a few" hundred dollars. He might 
then ])ecome the owner of a pepper-plantation or a tin-mine, or he 
might invest his little savings in trade. Frequently he fared forth 
into the anarchy-ridden Peninsula or the dangerous waters of the 
Arc'hipelago. Between jiredatory Kajas on land and Lanun pirates 
at sea it would he hard to say which course was the less perilous. 
Impelled however by their longing for w^ealth, thousands of Chinese 
faced the risk. Many found a nameless grave, while others gained 
a. fortune. As their resources increased their ambitions grew, until 
amongst the wealthiest merchants of Sjugapore and Penang there 
were many who had landed on the docks with little beyond a thread¬ 
bare coat and trousers of blue cotton. Gradually too the wealthy 
Chinese abandoned the idea of returning to China, and came to 
look upon the Straits Settlements as their home. In the course of 
years a ]iew class sprang up, the Straits Babas, as they were called. 
In 1865 this evolution was still apparently in its infancy; at the 
present time however the number of Chinese who regard the Straits 
as home is large and increasing. The movement was no doubt 
Accelerated as the first generation died out and the sons—frequently 
the children of Malay mothers, l)orn and brought up in the Settle¬ 
ments—succeeded to theiif fathers^ businesses. The same 

(34) J. I. A., II, 284-89, Seah Eu Chin. J. I.A., N. 6. IV, 62, Sir 
Benson Maxwell. 8. S. E., Vol. 115: Jan. 11, 1827. Cameron, Malayan 
India.139-40. Buckley, ‘‘Singapore,'’ II, 658-60, 677. Vaughan, 
^‘Cluiieso,'’ '1, 5, 7-1*, 11, 15. Newbold, ^‘Straits of Malacca" I. 11-XSl 
Crawfurd, "Descriptive Dictionary." 96. 
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tendency is observable in Sarawak, (^°) and in cities like Vancouver 
and San Francisco where there has for years ibeen a large Chinese' 
population. 

Although on the whole law-abiding the Chinese had two clia- 
racteristics—a passion for gambling and for forming secret societies 
—which frequently brought them into collision with the Straits 
Government. A love of gambling seems to be ingrained in the 
race, and the mere fact that it was forbidden in the Straits Settle¬ 
ments appeared to them to be no reason why tliey should al)stain 
from it. Attempts were continually made to evade the law, and 
often they were successful. (^®) Moreover during the first forty 
years or so of the existence of Singapore, it was afflicted, by a con¬ 
stant series of Chinese gaiig-roibberies. Bands of from twenty to 
one hundred made frequent attacks at night on native and some¬ 
times isolated European l}ouses. The thieves were not very brave, 
and a determined resistiince often frightened them away; but on 
many occasions tliey were successful, and for years the police were 
unable to prevent tliese attacks. 

Gambling and robbery however faded into iiiisignificance when 
compared with tlie activities of the Secret Societies. Although as a 
rule the res]md'able Chinese were not mienil)ers,the wliole of Chinese 
society in the Straits was permeated by these covert and often danger¬ 
ous organizations. This state of affairs was not (.‘onfined to British 
Malaya: in Sarawak, the I)ut(di East Indies, and in China itself 
the same conditions existed. A genius for combination is a pre¬ 
dominant characteristic of the Chinese: from one point of view 
China itself might almost be regarded as a congeries of associations 
for agriculture or commerce. The villages form agricultural 
societies in wdiich ea(;li man has his part, .so that farming may be 
more efficiently carried on; and merchants unite in associations for 
trade. Benevolent societies to provide for needy members and 
ensure their decent burial are also very numerous. It need there¬ 
fore cause no surprise that societies w'ere formed which, despite 
their ostensibly benevolent purposes, might be described with fair 
accuracy as the Pirates aud Bobbers Co-operative Association. 
Many of them tried to be an imperiiim in imperio,^’ to enjoy the 
benefits of British rule and at the same time ignore any laws which 
did not suit their convenience. Moreover the societies were often 
bitterly hostile to one another, and their rivalries periodically cni- 
minat^ in bloody street-fights in which dozens of Chinese were- 
sometimes killed. It is noteworthy however that on these occasions 

(35) Baring-GouM & Bampfylde, *‘Sarawak.^' 426. 

(16) Cavenagh, “Reminiscences'' 256. Straits Settlements, Adminis¬ 
tration Report, 1860-61, 3-11. Buckley, “Singapore." passim. 

07) Cameron, “Malayan India." 202-65. Thomson, “Life in the 
Far East," 203-5. Buckley, “iSingapore," I, 213-14, 224, 235-36, 274,. 
374-75, 385 j II, 407, 424, 443-46, 470^ B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 59. April 12,. 
1831; Ibid., Vol. 69: Oct. 30, 1832, Nos, 9 and 10. 
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110 attempt was made to attack Europeans unless they interfered 
to atop the fighting. The rival mobs would suspend operations and 
allow tliem to i)ass through their midst unscathed. 

Before dealing with the Secret Societies, it is necessary to 
refer to a peculiar form of protest indulged in by the Straits Chinese 
when they wished to obtain redre^ss for grievances. If for example 
law were passed which they did not understand, or of which they 
disapproved, they ivoiild close their shops and take to breaking one 
another's heads. Even on these occasions Europeans were very 
larely molested, and the few exceptions appear to have been 
caused by the over-zealous attempts of the police and Volunteers to 
sto]) the fighting. These manoeuvres seem to have been merely a 
unique and forcible means of calling attention to grievances. It 
more or less correspemded to writing to the Times.'’ There is 
evidence however to show that the J^cret Societies played an im- 
])ortant part in instigating and organising these riots of protest. 
AVlieji cA'pJanations were given to the C'hinese, or their grievance wns 
redressed, the rioting ceased. In these cases the Government often 
found the services of the leading Chinese, men highly respected 
und with wide influence amongst their fellow countrymen, of the 
greatest service. () 

The genuine Hue riots in Siiurapore were of two kinds, those 
l)etween the rival branches of the Thian Tai Hue and the quarrels 
of the Kongsis. Most of the Chinese in the Straits came from the 
maritime provinces of China where the inliabitants were notorious 
for their turbulence. A large numl)er of the immigrants were 
•(‘riminals, the lowest and worst class of Canton and other cities. 
Eurtliorniore the ])eople of the different provinces, and sometimes 
of the districts of the usame i)rovince, hated one another 
bitterly, and for generations had carried on bloody feuds, 
The inhabitants of each province moreover were united in Kongsis, 
or associations. These were mutual benefit societies intended to 
assist needy members, carry out various religious rites, give aid 
in all disputes, etc. Unfortunately the Chinese who migrated to 
the Straits carried their ancestral feuds with them as well as their 
Kongsis. Turbulent, often criminal, and well-organized, every 
<-ondition was favourable for carrying on in Penang or Singapore the 
<juarrels in which they had engage<I at home. Many of the riots 
in the Straits and notaibly the ten days’ riot of IS'54, the most 
bloody of all, in w^hich 40‘0 Chinese were killed, were really pro¬ 
vincial faction fights. The Kongsis cut across the lines of the 
other secret societies, the branches of the Thian Tai Hue, which 
accepted members from every part of China. Many Chinese 

*38) Vaughan, ‘ * Chinese.'^ 97. Heed, “Play and Politics. “ 114. 

(lU) Buckley, “Singapore.“ II. 644. Cameron, “Malayan India, 
268-70. “American Historical Review.“ Jan. 1899, p. 261, H. M. Stephens. 

(20) B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 63: May 14, 1845, No. 3. J. B. A., 
I. 66; and III, 10. Pickering. Ibid., XXL 26-27. Treacher* 
Vaughan “Chinese." Read, ‘-Play and Politics.^* 108-9. 
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■belonged to both organisations, so that those who were brothers in 
the Thian Tai Society cut one another’s throats Avith great zest as 
members of rival provincial Kongsis.(^^) 

The most dangerous, as it was the best known of all the Secret 
Societies in the Straits, was the Thian Tai Hue. It Was known 
by -various names, the White Lotus, the Heaven and Earth, or Hung 
League and the Triad Society. Its history is wrapped in obscurity, 
since it very su(!cessfiilly preserved secrecy by killing traitors and 
indiscreet seekers after information. The investigations of Schlegel 
and Pickering however, based on documents seized by the Dutch 
•and British police, enable one to form a sufficiently accurate idea 
of it. The Triad Society originated in China, perhaps early in the 
Christian era, and in its ritual and teachings had many resemblances- 
to free-masonry. It was not a provincial organization like the 
Xongsi, but drew its members from every part of China. For 
juany centuries it a}>])ears to haA'e been a praiseworthy Society, 
following its motto of Obey Heaven and Act Kighteously.” It 
taught that all members were brothers, and must always aid and 
<lo good to one another. AMien however the last native dynasty, the 
Ming, Avas overthrown In- the Manehus, the Tartar invaders of the 
seventeenth century, the Triad Society became in addition a re¬ 
volutionary organization. In its ritual and practice a new motto 
took its place beside the former lofty concept: ‘‘ Destroy the Tsings 
(the Manehus), restore the .Mings.” For over two centuries the 
Triad Society worked zealously to this end. Its lodges were 
•organized on military lines, under the supreme control of five 
Crand Masters, and several rebellions Avere engineered. They were 
•(Tushed, but one at least, the great Taiping Bca^oH of 1849, shook 
the Manchu power to its foundations. The Emperors replied by 
])ersec*uting the Society with great Aigour: the penalty for being 
41 member was death. T’^nder these (drcumstances it is perhaps 
not surprising that the Triad Society degenerated. The old ritual 
Avith its exhortations to a righteous life was retained, but practice 
fell far short of theory. The Hung league liecame ‘^a band of 
rebels and robbers that seemed to have lost every notion of the 
proper s})irit of its association.”(--) 

The Triad Society in the Straits Settlements retained the 
worst, and but few of the better features of the degenerate parent 
organization. How early it appeared in the East Indies is un¬ 
known, but in the nineteenth century it Avas spread broadcast over 
British Malaya, Sarawak, and the Dutch possessions. Wherever 
the Chinese coolie came the Hung League followed. It was divided 
into local lodges each under its Master and Generals, while all were 

(21) Cameron ‘‘Malayan India.'* 141-44, 265. Vaughan, “CTiinese" 
95, 98-99, 107, 109. J. H. A. 8. 8. B., XXI, 26-27. Treacher. I. Pub., Range 
188, Vol. 3: June 16, 1854, No. 54. 

(22) Schlegel. “Thian Ti Hwui. Intro., xii-xl; 2-6. J. R. A. 
8. 8. B,, I, 64-65. Pickering. 
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affiliated with the headquarters in China. Where possible the 
lodge, with its elaborate buildings and defences, was erected in some 
inaccessible tract of jungle, and guards were stationed to keep off 
intruders. Wlien this (?oiild not lx* done the meetings were held 
in the homes of the Lodge Masters. 

Jn the Straits Settlements the patriotic motive of the League— 
the overthrow^ of the Manchus—could find no expression, and the 
Hue therefore became a mutual lx*nefit society of a peculiar kind* 
The age-old ritual with its exhortations to brotherly love and works- 
of righteousness was retained, and the Thian Tai Hue did much 
good work in settling disputes between members and giving them 
assistance when necessary. A large number of the members how¬ 
ever were Chinese criminals of tlie lowest class, and the headmen 
were often unscrupulous. Many of the Chinese pirates and robbers- 
who infested S'iugai)ore belonged to the League. The ritual con¬ 
tained an elaborate code of passwords whereby the other members 
could avoid molestations if they clianced upon their lodge-brethren 
in the discharge of their professional duties. 

The greatest em])hasis was laid upon the solidarity of tho 
order. Members were forbidden under severe penalties to submit 
their disputes to a court of justice: all quarrels were to be decided 
by the headmen of the lodge, '(/hinese who were not members but 
w'ho had a dispute with a ‘Lbrother^' were also compelled to resort 
to the same tribunal. The statutes of the lodges contained elaborate 
provisions designed to defeat the ends of justice. When a member 
had committed a crime all other members were required to co¬ 
operate in his defence. Witnesses against him were bribed not to- 
appear, and if necessary murdered; if the criminal had to fly the 
country his escape was provided for, while' if he were fined, the 
amount was paid by the Society. Members w^ere also forbidden to 
give any assistance whatever to the police, and were required to 
take part whenever a riot was determined on. The penalties for 
breaking these and the other laws were merciless floggings, muti¬ 
lation and death. 

The method by wdiich new members were enrolled was equally 
criminal. The Triad Society w'as regarded with terror by the* 
Chinese—for example blackmail collected from the brothels and 
small shop-keepers was a regular part of its income in the Straits— 
and there were very few who dared to diso'bey its orders. When a 
Sinkheh, or newly arrived coolie came to British Malaya, and the- 
local headmen wished him to become a member, he was ordered to 
join the Society on pain of death. If he refused, he was executed. 
Abdullah Munshi, the pr’otegfe of Baffles, who in disguise attended 
a meeting of the Hue about 1«8‘25 saw one man who remained ob¬ 
durate beheaded. (*®) 

(23) A., VI, 650. 
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The secrecy of the society was no mere fiction: up to about 
18GO very little was known of its .procedure, and still less of its 
actual members. One principal reason for this was that before 
1867 very few oflScials in the Straits- Settlements could speak 
Chinese, or were intimately acquainted with their customs. Ab¬ 
dullah gleaned some information at the risk of his life, and the 
police from time to time secured a little more; but it was not until 
Schlege^s book, based on documents seized by the Dutch police, 
w^as ])ublished in 1866 that the governments obtained much authori¬ 
tative knowledge of it. No assistance could be o-btained from 
C'hiiiese who were not meniliers, for to them it was an impalpable, 
ever-present menace. A inan^s own brother might be a member 
and he would never know it. The laws of the Society were no idle 
<^nactments: how many times their penalties were inflicted will 
never be known. It is certain however that for many years after 
1819 the bodies of Chinese wer6 found in Singapore and Pemaiig 
Avith the mark of the Triad Society neatly carved upon them. The 
murderers were very rarely caught. Chinese who had suffered from 
the League dared not give evidence against it, or even ciomplain 
of wrongs inflicted upon them. There are cases noted in the Straits 
Records wliere Chinese who had been robbed and nearly killed by 
members of tlie Society refused to prosecute vso that the culprits 
escaped scot free.(“^) English law, Pickering declared, proved to 
be ill-adapted for such a situation; and the Indian Government 
refused to follow the example of the Dutcli and Sj)aniards by giving 
the police and the courts extraordinary ])owers to deal with the 
irues.(“®) 

As the century advanced the original Triad Society in the 
Straits became divided into about a dozen different Hues, all off- 
i^hoots of the parent organization, but bitterly hostile to one another. 
Their strength was unknown: in some (uises it was a few hundreds, 
in others it extended into the thousands. Periodically the feuds 
])etween the rival Hues found vent in faction fights: and for a few 
hours or days the streets of British cities were filled with hoAvling 
mol>^ of armed men. Eventually the police Avould subdue the 
rioters, bury the corpses, and all would be quiet—till the next time. 

The aim of the headmen of the Societies was to create an 
imperium in imperio/’ to enjoy all the benefits of life in a British 
settlement, and at the same time be free to do as they 
chose, and govern tlie Chinese as they pleased, without any 
interference. In fact, they wished to ignore the constituted govern¬ 
ment altogether. As a rule they AA^ere prosperous and eminently 
respectable individuals who took no overt part in proceedings, but 
gave their orders and left it to their gangs of ruffians to carry them 
out. Whatever happened, they had an unimpeachable alibi. It 

(24) e, g. S. S. K., Vol, .133, May 31, and June 8, 1830. 

(25) J. fi. A. a a B., III. 11-Pickering. Schlegel. ‘‘Thian Ti Hwui.'^ 
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was an intolerable situation, yet one which it was extraordinarily* 
difficult to alter. (-®) 

The problem of the Chinese Secret Speieties arose only a few 
years after the foundation of Penang. In 1799 several of them 
were already established there, and giving trouble to the Resident; 
while as time advanced the question became more serious. Daring 
robberies, frequent miurders, constant interference with the course 
of justice, all were traced to the Hues. And there the matter 
ended: it was known that powerful and criminal associations were 
at work; but to convict the members or seriously to hamper their 
activities was usually found impossible. Then, from about 1846- 
to 188'5, came a series of riots in Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. 
In all there were about twelve serious outbreaks. Some of them 
assumed very large ])roportions, as for example the Kongsi riots at 
Singapore in 1854, when 400 Chinese were killed, and for ten days 
the whole island was the scene of pitched battles between the rival 
factions. The }X)lice finally subdued the rioters and no attack 
was made upon the European quarter of the city. How serious 
the situation might have become was shown in (Sarawak in 1857. 
In that year the local branch of the Triad Society terrorized the- 
w^hole Chinese }X)pulation of 4000 into revolting, sacked the caipital,. 
and nearly murdered Baja Brooike and his staff. The Hue had 
been encouraged to rise by the belief that the Raja w’as in disgrace 
with the British Government, and that no retribution would follow 
his murder. Li their mad venture however the Chinese had quite 
failed to take into account the Drang I^aut, the Sea-Dayaks w^ho 
had now' become the faithful allies of the Raja. In a few days 
they were assailed T)y 10,000 of the dreaded ex-piratee, and a mere 
handful of the rebels escaped into Dutch territory. As the 
nunrher of Chinese in the Straits increased the riots became bloodier 
and more freqnent.(^®) 

(26) The account of the Thian Tai Hu6 is based upon the following 
sources: S. 8. R., Vol. 101: May-June 1826, passim. Ibid., 129: July 7, 
1829, Ibid., 132: Jan. 26, 1830. Schlegel, Thian Ti Hwui,"' 26r.l80. 
J. R. A. S. S. B., T, 63 66: III, 1-6, 11 Pickering. Vaughan, ‘‘Chinese.'^ 
94-108. .T. I. A., VX, 545-54. Abdullah Munshi. Bow ' *Dissortion on 
Prince of Wales Island.*’ 245-47. Thomson, “Life in Far East.” 203-5. 
Newbold, “Straits of Malacca.” I: 12-14. Cavenagh. “Reminiscences”* 
256. Buckley, “Singapore.” II. 537, 569-70, St. John “Brooke.” 291. 

(27) St. John, “Brooke,” 291-95, 312-13. Mundy, “Brooke.” L 
289. Keppel. “Maeander.” II, 126, McDougall, “Sarawak.” 129-56, 
Baring-Gould and Bampfylde, “Sarawak” 185-91. 

(28) S.S.R., Vol. 101: May-June, 1825, passim. Ibid., 129: July 
7, 1829, Ibid., 132: Jan. 26, 1830. Ibid., 133: May 31 and June 8,1830. 
I. Pub., Range 188, Vol. 3: June 16, 1854, Nos 50-67. Ibid., Vol. 4: July 
21, 1854, Nob. 40-41. Buckley, “Sftngapore.” I, 365-66; 886: II, 443-46^ 
463-64, 537, 542-46, 569-70, 584-95, 706. J. I. A., Ill, 617. Low. Read, 
“Play and Politics” 91-104. “Straits Settlements Administration Report, 
1860-61.” 3-11. Ibid., 1861-62, p. A, Ibid., 1862-63, pp. 2, 3, 10. Anson^ 
“About Myself and Others.” 278-83. 
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Colonel Cavenagh, the Governor of the Straits from 1853 to 
1867, managed to abate the Singapore riots by a very in¬ 
genious device. It was known though it could not be proved that 
these fights were always engineered by the Lodge-Masters of the 
Societies, and therefore, whenever one broke out, these headmen 
were sworn in as special constables. They were sent out to patrol 
the streets, with a guard of ]X)lice to see that they did not weary 
in well-doing. Most of these gentlemen were portly and well- 
nourished, accustomed to an easy life, and by no means in training 
to enjoy hours of walking in hot streets under a hlazin^I sun. So 
after a brief taste of this unwonted exercise the riot would suddenly 
<ome to an end.(®®) 

The problem of dealing with the Societies was not finally 
solved until their supjiression in 1889, during the governorship of 
•vSir Cecil Smith. Fourteen years before that time it had been 
•deemed irapossilde to destroy the Hues,(‘'**^) and it was therefore 
decided to bring them under the control of the Government. In 
18TT a new branch of the administration, the Chinese Protec- 
torate, was formed, wdth officials w’ell acquainted with the Chinese 
language and customs. The Goveniment was very fortunate in 
securing as the first head of the department W. A. Pickering who 
not only knew" the C’hinese well, hut also had their confidence to a 
remarkable degree. To his influence the rapid success of the 
Chinese Protwtorate was due: so great was his prestige that the 
Chinese called it the Pek-ki-lin/^ i.c. Pickering. (•^^) The duties 
of the department were to protect the Chinese from any injustice, 
and by explaining to them the meaning of new' law-s by wdiich they 
felt themselves aggrieved, to ])revent the former riots of protest. 
The Secret Societies were compelled to give a list of their members, 
:and afford information as to their actions. Strict surveillance w^as 
kept over their pro(»eedings: Pickering himself for exam})le some¬ 
times attended lodge meetings. The Hues w"ere no longer pro¬ 
tected Ijv the abysmal ignorance of the administration and its in¬ 
ability to secure information. In a few years their })OW"er for ill 
had greatly diminished, and the evil practices which had formerly 
characterized them were largely abandoned. By 1878 members of 
the same Hue dared to appear as witnesses in the law" CMmrts against 
one another, and offenders were handed over to the police hv their 
Ix>dge-Masters. The Hues and Kongvsis became of real assistance 
to the authorities in keeping the Chinese under control. Pickering 
considered that by 1878 the headmen honestly tried to prevent 
their men from breaking the law’s and thus involving them in 
trouble writh the Government. The presidents of the rival lodges 

(29) Cavemagh, “Reminiscences’’ 256. Read, *'Play and Politics’’ 
105 6, “Straits Settlements Administration Report, 1861-62.” 3. Ibid., 
1862*63, p. 2. Vaughan, “Chinese,” 106. 

(30) Sehlegel, “Thian Ti Hwui,” XL, and 6. J. R. A. S. S. B., IH, 
TO, Ptekerinfir. 

(31) J. ». A. 8. 8. B., XLII, 144-46. 
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also co-operated witli one another, and settled thousands of petty 
disputes which would otherwise have encumbered the work of the 
law-courts. They also prevented many riots from becomings 
serious. 

Apart from the Hues and from gambling however the Chinese 
were a remiarkably law-abiding and peaceful race, easy to control. 
They did not riui amok or make treacherous attacks like the Malays,, 
or assault Euro])eans and indulge in religious riots like the Hindus 
and Mohammedans in India. They paid their taxes, and attended 
to their own affairs. Sehlegel put the whole case in a nutshell 
when he wrote: ‘‘ ^\'hene^e^ due regard is paid to the prejudices of 
the nation, and wdieii care is taken to explain to them the necessity 
or exj)ediency of a new law or regulation, the Chinese, the most 
Treasonable and cool of all Elasterii races, will remain at ease, and the 
existence of their secret society will not endanger in the least their 
quietness.” So far as gambling and their Hu6s were concerned 
the Chinese did indeed offend grievously against the law; but they 
regarded these matters as their own private concerns, and looked 
upon the interference of Government as merely another inexplicable- 
trait of the Western barbarians among whom their lot was cast. 
The Chinese formed two-thirds of the ix)pulation of the S.traits 
Settlemeiits; hut they were never a menace to their security. It 
is a fact of the utmost significaiKte that during Uie worst riots the 
bulk of the garrison at Singapore was usually left in barracks: the 
Governors realised that the danger to Europeans was slight, and 
that only the police were required to restore order. It is true that 
if the reins of authority were relaxed the Chinese were a])t to get out 
of hand, but even then tliey (‘oiifined themselves to fighting amongst 
tli*emselvas. A coniment palssed by the Governor-General of Iiiclia 
on the riots 1854 aptly described the whole attitude of the Chinese 
towards the British Government: There was in this peculiar case 
an outrageous violation of all laws, with little if any resistance to 
constituted authority.” 

Tn concluding one cannot forbear from commenting upon the- 
strong partiality which the ('hiiiese have shown for British rule. 
The date of their first arrival in the East Indies is unknown, al¬ 
though it is proljahle that they visited trading-posts established 
there—on the Istlimus of Kra, for example—over a thousand years 
before Penang was founded. Long before the arrival of the Por¬ 
tuguese, their junks carried on regular intercourse with Malacca,. 

(32) J. R. A. 8. 8. B., I, 64: III, 1, 6, 9-17. Vaughan,^*Chitiesc'^ 
106-7. 

(33) Sehlegel “Thian Ti Hwui.'' XL. 

(34) I. Pub., Range, 188, Vol. 3: June 16, 1854, No. 66. Carenagh, 
^ * Reminiscences.'* 255. 8t. John ** Brooke." 313. J. B. A. S. S. B., XXX,. 
25-27, Treacher. Ireland, **Eastern Tropics." 137. Read, "Play and 
Politics." 114. 
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Johore, Kelantan and Pahang. Their number in the East 
Indies was probably small; in 1830 Crawfurd estimated that there 
were only about 255,0*00. 

The establishment of the Straits Settlements was imanediately 
followed by a great influx of Chinese. They keenly appreciated 
the security, justice and freedom from molestation which they en¬ 
joyed in British territory. This seems to be proved by a study of 
the history of Chinese immigration in the Malay Peninsula. In 
the Hinterland of the Peninsula wealth could often be gained much 
more (piickly;—there was practically no tin or gold within British 
territory for example—but the merchant and the miner were never 
sure when they might lose not only their savings, but even life 
itself. For this reason few of them settled permanently in the 
native states before 1874; and although many went there as traders 
or miners, they did so with the intention of remaining only a few 
years. As a rule moreover they formed little settlements at the 
tin-mines or the native ports, and did not venture to live alone 
among the Malays. Even so, a large number were killed. These 
small (‘olonies were found in almost every state of the Peninsula, 
most of the trade and mining of the country being in their 
hands.(”’) Their number is unkno\Mi, but all the evidence seems 
to show that it was not large. Crawfurd in 1830 estimated it as 
40,00*0 a few years later (Vdonel Tx)w, a reliable authority, 
put it at ir^OiQO or 2O,'00'0.(*'*‘*) In both cases the figures were 
leased on information obtained from native traders. 

When compared with the number in the Straits Settlements, 
at that time, the difference is almost startling. In the whole of the 
peninsula, the (1011080 were about 2»0,0';)0, perhaps one tenth of the 
diminishing Malay ])opulation; in the tiny Straits Settlements 
only a ftw hundred square miles in an‘a, they were far more 
numerous that all the other races ])ut together, and increased 
by thousands every year. The numiber in the Malay States did 
not iiHToase in anything like the same* proportion. The following 
table shows the numl or of Kuro])eans, Chinese, Malays, and Indians, 


(35) Groenevelclt in “Essays on Tiido-rhina,“ series II, Vol. I, 
126-262. 

(36) P. P., H. of (\, No. 644 of 1830, p. 297, (Vol. V). 

(37) J. T. A., IX, 117. .T. R. A. S. S. B., XV, 10, 32. Swettenham. 
CVawfurd, “History of the Indian Archipelago,“ I, 137. “Descriptive 
Dictionary.“ 97, 195. Moor, “Notices of the Indian Archipelago.“ 77-78. 
Begbie “Malay Peninsula.291. Newbold, “Straits of Malacca.” passim 
and I, 10; 11, 56, 160. St. .Tolm, “Difo in the Par East,”II,314-15. 
<jraham, “Kelantan,” 102-4. Earl, “Eastern Seas,” 429, 

(38) P. P., H, of C., No. 644 of 1830, p. 297, (Vol. V,Pt. i). 

(39) Low, ‘^Dissertation on Prince of Wales Island,*^ 128, 167. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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the most important races in the Straits S^ettlements, between 181T 
and 1860. 


Singapore 

Malays. 

Europeans. 

Indians. 

Chinese. 

Total Pop. 

1819—20 

v 


9 

3000 

5000(«‘‘> 

18;i0— 

5173 

92 

1^3 

6555 

1(5634(«> 

1840— 

9»032 

167 

31e59 

17179 

39681 («> 

1850— 

1!2«206 

360 

6261 

.27088 

59043 ("> 

18:()0— 

1'088<8 

2445 

12971 

50043 

80792 («) 

Penang. 

1818— 

12190 


8197 

78i58 

35600 («> 

1830— 

11943 

isrr 

8858 

8963 

33959 0«> 

1842— 

18442 

118<l 

9681 

9715 

404'99(«) 

1851 — 

16570 

347 

7840 

15457 

43143 (♦«> 

1860— 

18887 

1995 

10618 

28018 

59956 (‘"y 

Province Wellesley. 

mo— 5399 

s 

338 

325 

6185(«> 

1833— 

41702 

V 

1087 

2'259 

45i>53(‘®)- 

1844— 

44271 

107 

1815 

410-7 

51509 

1851— 

53-010 

p 

1913 

8731 

64801 (*»> 

1860— 

52836 

76 

3514 

8204 

64816 C'’> 

Malacca 

1817— 

1398S 

16(57 

2986 

1006 

19627 (-*> 

1829— 

19765 

265 

2'830 

4797 

30164(<’> 

1842— 

32622 

2^.544 

8258 

6882 

46097 (*’■) 

1852— 

4822(i 

2283 

1101 

10608 

62514 (*'*) 

1860— 

53554 

2648 

1026 

10039 

67267(-’‘) 


It will be ob^•erve(l that in both Penang and Singapore the* 
Chinese formed tlie bulk of the jwpulation; and that it was only 
at Malacca and Province Wellesley, agricultural districts with a 
large number of Malay raayats, that they were in a minority. The 
final proof of this contention that—to paraphrase the proverb—^the 
Chinese followed the fray, is shown by this, that as soon as British 
power was extended over the Western Malay States, thousands of 

(40) Lady Baffles ‘‘Memoir.*' Appendix, 10. Newbold, “Strait®^ 
of Malacca. I. 279. 

(41) Ibid., 283. 

(42) B. Pub., Kange 13, Vol. 42 j Jan. 25, 1843, No. 2. 

(43) J. I. A., IV, 106. 

(44) P. P., H. of C. No. 259 of 1862, p. 56, (Vol. XL); 

(45) 8. 8. B., Vol. 67: Oct. 7, 1818. 

(46) Braddell, “Btatistics" 2. 

(47) 8. 8. B., Vol. 169. Nov. 3, 1829. 

(48) Braddell/*Statistics.^* 2. Many of the census reports are- 
missing from the archives. The figures for Europeans are also unreliabler 
Eurasians being sometimes included. There were never more than a few^ 
hundred Europeans at each Settlements. 
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Chinese poured into them until in a generation, from being a small 
minority they formed about two-thirds of the total population. 

The testimony of the Chinese themselves l)ears out the truth of 
this theory. So free from irksome restrictions was British rule 
that they almost forgot they w'ere in a foreign country, and looked 
upon Penang and Singapore as Chinese cities, the administration 
of which w'as left in British hand.(®®) iWitli no desire to assume- 
the wearisome task of governing themselves, and indifferent to who- 
ruled them so long as their business was not interfered with, they 
regarded the British as inexplicable philanthropists who lor some 
quite undiscoverable motive took all the Imrdens of administration 
off their shoulders, and left them at full liberty to make as much 
money as they chose. 

Before 18T4 the greatest desire of the Chinese was that Creat 
Britain should extend her rule over the whole Peninsula, and so 
enable them to make yet more money in perfect safety. When 
the Treaty of Pangkor was being drawn up in 1874 a headman of 
one of the Kongsis in Perak was heard to exclaim:—When the 
British flag is seen over Perak, and Lariit, every (’hinaman will go 
down on his knees and bless God.’V^*) One does not associate 
religion with the chief of -a Secret Society, but if the w’ords are 
ajwryphal the sentiment is })robablv genuine. Whether the 
(Chinese felt any democratic fervour at the thought of Britisli 
liberty is dubious, but that they appreciated its solid advantages is 
beyond doubt: Their attitude may i>erhaps be summed up in the 
words of a Penang boatman:—Empress gcx)d : coolie get money— 
keep it.^’(”^) 

(49) Colonial Oftiiee List, 1922397-410. 

(50) J. B. A. a S. B., XXVIII, 49. Kruyt. 

(51) Lucas, British Empire." 194. 

(52) Caveiiagh, "Reminiscences," 293. Maxwell. "Malay Con¬ 
quests," no. J. R. A. S. S. B., XIX, 114. 

(53) Ibid., XXVJII, 31. Kruyt. 

(54) Bird, "Golden Chersonese," 255. 
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Chapter XII. 


Piracy and the Straits Settlements. 

Xo feature in the history of British Malaya has so impressed 
the po})ular mind as piracy. Mention a Malay to the average 
])ers()n and he at once conjures up a picture of a treacherous, blood¬ 
thirsty riiftian armed with a long wavy ‘^kris.^^ His favourite 
oc^ciipatioii was ])iracy, varied occasionally by rnnniiig amok; and 
Kiiropeans sailed the Kasteni seas at the peril of their lives. 

This conception is very far wide of the mark. It is true that 
one hundred years ago piracy was rampant throughout the Archi- 
jielago, and hundreds of ships were sunk. The vessels which 
suffered however were almost always the praiis or native trading- 
boats; Kuropean ships were rarely molested. 

The explanation of this is simple. The pirate was first and 
foremost a man of Inisiness: he wanted plunder and slaves, and 
preferred to win them with as little risk as possible. His vessel 
was generally a small low galley, while his guns were usually 
clumsy and of no great size. European merchantmen 'were many 
times his toiuige: much higher out of the water, and heavily armed. 
Moreover they always put up a desperate resistance. The pirates 
knew that an attack on a merchantman meant a very heavy death-roll 
with no certainty of capture at the end of it. iSuch a prize was 
worth many native praus; hut the pirates wanted plunder, and 
not liard kncK*ks. A European ship 'was rarely attacked unless she 
were wmec^cd, or becalmed, or surprised in harbour. If the wind 
failed her off a pirate coast a fleet would gather as if by magic 
and then, unless a favourable breeze sprang up, her fate was usually 
.‘Sealed. The pirates would overpower her by M’eight of numbers, 
and would usually carry her by boarding after a long battle, when 
they were sure from the silence of her guns that she had no powder 
left. Many ships were also captured in native j)orts when the crew 
were off their guard, by pirates who had come al)oard disguised as 
merchants. Apart from these cases how^ever European vessels were 
rarely attacked unless they were so small as to promise an easy 
capture. Malay praus and the smaller Chinese junks were the 
shii)is usually attacked. In many cases their size was not greater 
than that of a large pirate galley, they were not well armed, and 
their crews rarely resisted so well as Europeans. (^) 

(1) J. I. A., Ill, 256-60. 8. St. John. J. I. A., III. 581^88} 629-36; IV, 
4.5 53; 144-162; 400-10; 617-28; 734-46. Anon.B. Pub., Range 13, Vol.l4: 
Sept. 23, 1835, No. 9. B. Pub., Bang© 12, Vol. 58; Feb. 1, 1831, No 12, 
B. Pub., Range 123, Vol.. 59: March 6,-1824, No. 49. 
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From this it must not be concluded that the pirates were 
cowards: there are far too many instances of the desperate courage* 
with which they fought when escape was impossible. Moreover 
they frequently attacked small European warships, and on several 
occasions captured Spanish and Duttdi gunboats; while more than 
one British and Dutch^ war-schooner barely made good her esc^ape. (') 
Out of many cases two typical instances may be quoted. In 1807 
the small British sloop of w^ar Victor/' 18 guns and 114 men, met 
three large Tjanun j)irates off the Java coast at sunset and ordered 
them to come alongside her. They obeyed, and a small guard of 
sailors was j)laced on two of them while their crews and cargo were 
iKung transferred to the war-ship. The Lanuiis had been disarmed 
and about li20 brought on l>oard when it was noticed that the third 
prau was beginning to draw away. A stem-gun on the Victor 
was fired at her, and sparks from the discharge ignited a large 
heap of loose powder from one of the captured praus which had l)eeu 
thrown on the de(*k nearin'. The whole stern of the warshij) was 
blown up, and the ship caught fire. The sailors guarding the 
Lanuns on the “ \^i< tor dropjied their muskets and s])rang for 
the hoses. The pirates promptly seized the muskets and their own 
weapons, which were lying on the deck, and fell upon the crew. At 
the same time the Lanuns still on the two ca))turod galleys over- 
jK)wered the j)rize-crews and then began to climb on board the 
war8hi[). Seeing what was going on the third galley ix)wed back 
and opened fire. For the next thirty minutes the British Ijad 
a very ])U.sy time of it, |)utting out the fire, working the guns, and 
trying to clear their decks of the pirates. There was a des])orate 
hand-to-hand fight, cutlass and clubbed musket against spear and 
kris. At last the pirates were driven overboard, leaving 80 dead or 
‘Sn a most mangkd state” on the decks. The ‘‘Victor” lo.st 
nearly 30 killed or mortally wounded. One of the praiis was sunk, 
the other two esc‘ap.ed. The “ Victor” had so many casualties 
and was so severely damaged that she seems to have lost all interest 
in Lanuns, and instead came limping into port for repairs.(•'') 
The second instance was the defeat of a squadron of eleven Balanini 
galleA's by the IT. (\(*) steamer “Xemesis” in 1847. The Balanini 
galleys were long, low open !K)ats, something like the Viking ships,, 
and carried 350 men in all. They were returning home after a 
successful voyage around Borneo wdien their ill-fortune brought 
them across the track of the “ l^eniesis,^' lO;!* men and four heavy 
guns. It'Was the first time the Balanini had seen a steamship, and 
they tried to escape. Tlie steamer overhauled them, and the- 
pirates took up their position in a bay close to shore. The action 
began at one in the afternoon, and for five hours the “ Nemesis 
steamed elowly up and down their line, pouring in broadsides of 

(2) J. I. A., Ill, 256-59 S. St John. 

(3) United Service Journal, Part, III, Sept. 1835, pp. 38-39. 

(4) H. 0. i. e. “Honourable Company’s," the letters always prefixed* 
to the names of ships in the East India Company’s navy. 

1926] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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^£rape and canister at only two hundred yards range. Captain 
Mundy, who heard the story from the officers of the Nemesis 
wrote that the pirates fought w'ith splendid courage. Eventually, 
six of their galleys lieat off a boat attack supported by the steamer’s 
fire and about 9 p.m. escaped in the gathering dusk. Five were 
taken, and the six which got away had been so battered that three 
foundered before they reached home.(®) 

Malay piracy—to use a well-known but somewhat misleading 
term —wrh in li8t2!o a wide-s{)read and very honourable calling. It 
w’as the profession not merely of outlaws, but of merchants, noble¬ 
men, and even iSultans. Its origin is lost in anti(|uity, but there is 
evidence that liefore the arrival of the Portuguese in the East it was 
a recognised thing for needy rajas to replenish their treasury by 
piratical raids.(“) The geography of the East Indian Islands is 
so peculiarly suitable for piracy that the surprising thing would 
have been if it had not existed. The whole of the vast Archipelago 
is a maze of islands divided by straits and gulfs, some of them of 
great size, aJid others so iiarrow as to be barely navigable. The 
coasts are lined w’ith dense mangrove sw’araps, through which in¬ 
numerable creeks and rivers afford easy passage into the interior. 
A more suitable field of operations cannot be conceived. The 
Malays were a race of skilled seamen and w^hile their boats were 
rather crude, the mimberless islands offered secure refuge in case 
of storms. The mangrove swamps and rivers, and the countless 
intri('ate passages between the islands served alike as hiding-places 
w’hile waiting for their prey and safe refuges in case of defeat. The 
seas of the Archijielago abound in shoals and reefs close inshore, 
and W'hile the pirate galleys ahvays light in draught and knowing 
-every foot of the way, negotiated them and disappeared in the creeks 
Hjul sW'amps, their heavy European pursuers either ran aground or 
found the water so shallow^ that they had to give up the chase. 
•Once the }»irate had reached the shelter of the sw^amps he was 
safe, for the warship’s boats soon lost all trace of him in the maze 
of w^aterw^ays. Little help was to be had from the inhabitants of 
the country, since most of them were pirates when occasion 
served.(‘) An interesting comparison can \ye drawn between the 
Malays and the Oreeks of the Homeric period. In each case the 
same geogra])hic>al features—an ardiipelago abounding in good har¬ 
bours ami safe lurking places—produced the same result.* 

The advent of Europeans probably gave a great impetus to 
])iracy. The subjec^t has never been properly investigated, but it is 
known that the Rjrtuguese, and above all the Dutch, totally dis¬ 
organized the very flourishing native commerce which had existed 

( 0 ) Miuuly. * * Brooke, *' II, 359-67. For other evidence of the pirates* 
•courage v. J. I. A,, III, 252. St. John. 

(6) V. ^‘Sejarah Malayu,** passim. 

(7) Keppel, ^‘Maeander.** I, 281. Temmihek, **Posseisione N4er^ 
laiidaises,^' II, 225. Crawf urd, *'Descriptive Dictionary,** 368 aad 
-v, infra. 
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for centuries. In order to gain a monopoly, the Dutch forbade 
many of the islands to carry on any trade while others were allowed 
to bring their merchandise only to <3ertain ports. By this means 
Malays must have been ruined. The Kajas too lost a large part of 
their reveniiefl, for then as later the chiefs were merchants as w’ell 
as rulers. It was natural that a race of seamen should try to make 
good their losses by a means so cojigenial to their adventurous dis¬ 
positions. (*) By the nineteenth century there were few Rajas who 
did not covertly support the pirates, and give them arms and shelter 
in return for a share of their plunder, ‘^so that a pirate prau is 
too commonly more welcome in their harbours than a fair, trader.” 
Many went further, and openly sent piratic'al fleets to sea.(®) 
Another contributing factor was the univerisal decay of the Malay 
governments, which by 1825 w'as going on with alarming rapidity. 
Even if the Siiltan wislied to cheek piracy, he was often too feeble 
to do so. The petty ( hief of a few river-villagers set up as an in¬ 
dependent ruler and his suzerain was too weak to eontrol him. 
To keep up his train of ragared followers required money, and since 
a Malay was too jiroud and imlolent to w’ork hard, revenue Avas 
obtained by the easy means of piracy.(’*’) 

So deeply engrained was piracy in the native character that 
any «ea-ooaisi Malay wxmld engage in it if the opportunity seemed 
faTOurable. The ordinary Malay tnidcr wus mercjliant and pirate 
by turns, as opportaniity st^rw^d. In this as in so many other 
rea]5ects the semi-feudal conditions prevailing in Malaya in the 
iiiiK^eenth century strongly resembled those of Euroj)e in the 
Middle Ages. There is a very interesting parallel Ixjtw^een the 
native merchants of' the Archipelago and th<» English, French 
and Flemish traders of the Chajinel ports six hundred years ago. 
No stigma attached to the (areer of ]>iracy: it was an honourable 
profi^ssion, hallowed by antiquity (^-) and patronized by the 
bluest blood of the East Indian Islniids. The native attitude to¬ 
wards it w^as perfci^y expressed by the views of Datu Laut, an 
jmjioTtaiit Lanmi chieftain of North W(‘st Borneo about 1850. 

In his own view he was no criminal; his ancestors from genera¬ 
tion to generation had followed the saane profession. In fact, 
the Laaiune consider cruising as thte most honourable of pi^ofeesions, 
the only one which a gentlemen and a chief could pursue, and 
would be deeply otfended if told that they were but robbers on a 
larger s<*ale.Notwithetanding his profession, Laut was 

(8) V. enmpter I, J. I. A„ 11. N. S., 328-35. Lady Raffles,' ‘ Memoir of 
Raffles.’^ Appendix 10. 

(9) Keppell, ‘‘Maeander/^ I. 282-83. Ibid., 48, Hill. MS. S 811. 
<>awfurd, ‘ < Deacxiptive IMctioimry' ^ 254. 

(10) Low Penang'^ 216. W. E. Maxwell,^' Piracy in Straits of 
Malacca'’ in Ocean Highways," Jan. 1873, p, 312-14. 

(11) W. E, Maxwell, “Ocean Highways," Jan. 1873, pp. 312-14. 
Lady BaiSes, “Memoir" 48, Templer, Brooke's Letters," I. 277. and v. 
infra. 

(12) B, Pub., Range, 13. Vol. 14. Sept. 23, 1835, No. 9. 
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a gentleman/^ Precisely the sentiments which one would 
have expected from a Norman baron of the reign of Stephen. 

By 1825 piracy had become so firmly established that it could 
truly be described as ‘^a great and blighting curse/^ ^^a very 
formidabte end frightful system/’ ^^aii evil so extensive and for¬ 
midable that it can be put down by the strong hand alone.(^*) 
From Penang to New Guinea, and from Java to the PliilippineSy 
fleets of galleys scoured the seas in search of plunder and slaves. 
As with the Mediterranean pirates whom Pompey crushed, captives 
were as valuable a prize as mcrdiandusc. In Sulu, Brunei^ 
Sumatra and other plaices were great depots wiiere the pirates sold 
their loot mid bought supplies.(’*■*) 

By far tlie most formidable were the Lamms of Mindanao, in 
the. Philippines, the dreaded Pirates of the Lagoon.” Tlu^- 
Balanini, wlio lived in a cluster of islands in the Sulu Sea, wertr 
almast equally dangerous. They appear to have been less numerous 
and warlike, and for this reason their ravages were not so extensive. 
With this qualification the following description is equally true of 
l)oth racews. The Lanuns lived on a large lagoon-like bay on the 
island of Mindanao, surrounded by imjionetrable mangrove-swam})s^ 
pierced by numerous runways over which their galleys could b(». 
drawn to escape pursuer^. The lagoon was defended by many heavy 
batteries, and there were also a large numlier of slips for the 
construotiom of galleys. Paffias estimated the number of their 
M'arriors at 10,000. The Ijamins also had settlements in North West 
Borneo, at Tantoli in Celebes, in Sulu and at Iiidragiri in Sumatra,, 
at the Southern end of the Straits of Malacca. 

Their boats were long and narrow, propelled by oars’ and sails^ 
and very swift. Attached to each fleet were often a number of light, 
fast iS])y4K)ats, to iscour the seas and bring hack news of approacliing 
prizes. The galleys varied from 40 to 100 tons burden and carrie(l 
from 40 to 60 men. The crew was protected by a breastwork of 
thick plianks, and at times by la deck of split rattans. Their largest 
galleys were often over 100 feet long, and carried 150 men. Admiral 
Hunter, who accompanied the Lanuns on a cruise in 1847 disguised 
as a Malay, wrote that the flagship, on whidh he stidled was 95 
feet long, with 90 oars, double-banked. She liad 56 fighting men,, 
and was armed with twelve lelas (a light gun of native manufac¬ 
ture, more noisy thiain effective), and a Spanish cighteen-pourider. 

Each galley ^las armed in somew^lirt similar fasihion, and also 
carried muskets, swords, 8]i€ars, and shields. The oars were rowed 
by captives, who were treated with great cruelty. They were fed 
principally on rotten rice and bad w^ater, and when worn out were 

(13) Hunter, Adventures of a Naval Officer. 83. 

(14) J. 1. A., HI, 252, 257, 260. S, St. John, 

(15) Ibid., 268. Forrest, ''Voyage to New Guinea/' 303. Keiipct 
'' Maeander,'' I, 284. v. infra. 

(16) Hunter, "Adventures of a Naval Officer." 60. 
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thrown over-board. They were torched to row for hours at a time, 
and when they l)ecame exhausted the Ijanuiis kept them awake by 
rubbing cayenne pepj>er into their eyes. 

The Lanuns had several hundred galleys, and sent out fleets 
«very year under the eomnmnd of an Admiral. Each ship had a 
ca})tain and three officers, and the loot was divided according to a 
recognised scale. As a rule the flcc*ts sailed flrst to Tampaasuk, 
their principal settlement in Xorth-West-Borneo. Tliere they 
divided into squadrons, which l)etween them covered the whole of 
the EaMeni seas. Some circumnavigated Borneo and visited 
i''elel>es and Xew Guinea; others ravaged the coasts of Bengal and 
Java: yet otliers sailed to the East GoaM of the Malny Peninsula 
and the Gulf of Siam; while, every year, in August, September and 
October, the ^‘pirates’ wind’’ bnnight Ijanun squadrons to the 
Straits of Maliacc-a. There* they lay in wait for tJie |)raus sailing 
to Singapore, and did immense damage. The Bhio-Linggiai Archi- 
])elago was ravaged with mathematicjil regularity, an<l until about 
3835 Lanuii squadrons sailing through the Straits of Malact^Ji 
visited Penang and Kedah. Their slii])s were even met as far to 
the North as Rangoon. These <*ruis€*s often lasted several years, 
and the jnrates (arried them out according to a di'finite schedule, 
visiting each ])art, of the hiist indies at a recognised time. So 
th(>n)ughly was this the case that the Government in its reports 
referred as a matter of course to the events of the La nun season. 
The Phili]>j)ines, which lay aiearest to Mindanao, perhaf)s suffered 
ev’^n more severely than other parts of the Archipelago. Since 1589 
the Spaniards had fought a number of wars with the laiiiuns and 
had generally got the worst of iL^ They claimed suzerainty how¬ 
ever over theni, ap}mreutly on the ground that S))aiii had formally 
ainiexed them, and tlierefore “ipso dictothey were co'nquerecl. 
The lianunis unfortiimitely declined to see the logic of this posiition, 
and having griwt contemjd for the Sfmniards constantly raided 
even into the harbour of Manilla itself. 

The damage done hy the Lanuns and Balanini was incal- 
<*uliaible. To estimate it is innx)ssible, since they acted on the 
principle of “ spnrlos versenkt.” A prau would disappear. Per- 
haiAS years liater oaie of the crew might escape from slavery and 
eveiiitually tellhite tale in Batavia or Singaix>re ; but in mo^ cases 
not a single soul of tlie whole shi])’s eompaiiiy would ever be seen 
again. Villages near tlie coast were also raided, and all the 
inimbitants killed or carried into slaxery. AVhole islands in the 
Rhio-Lingga Archipelago were dejwpulated in this way. Like 
all the other pirates, the Lanuns axoided European merchantmen 
and warships, altliough quite a few traders, especially Spaniards, 
fell victims to them. They ’liad the utmost contempt for the Dutch 
gunboats which protected the coasts of Borneo, Java and the other 
})oasmions of Holland. They seem rather to have enjoyed a fight 
with »t*hem, and captured a fair number. As late as 1844, Sambas, 
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tlie principal Dutdi port in Western Borneo, was consitantly block¬ 
aded by Lannn aqniadrons. 

Had the Balaaiini and Lanuns made (ommon cause with the 
Malay pirates tliey would ha\ie been even more of a menace than 
they actuially were. Fortunately however they werte the bitter 
enemies of tlie pirates of the Bhio-I#ingga Archipelago, the head¬ 
quarters of Malay piracy. So intense was tlieir hatred that if 
either were attacking a merc?hantman and these rivals hove in sight, 
the trader was abandoned while tlie pirates liastened to engage one 
another, 

Near Mindanao lies a cluster of islands known as the Sulu 
Archipelago. Sulu, the jirincipal town, was a line of houses 
straggling along tlie shores of a harbour. This was tlie commercial 
headquarters of the Lanuns and Balanini, the greatest slave-mart 
and thieves’ market in the whole East Indian islands. Here the pirate 
fleets returned aftc^r their long cruises to sell their slaves and 
booty and buy supplies from the Ohinese and Bugis merchants 
who came to it. A few venturesome Kuropeains also traded tliere. 
There appears to be some doubt as to whether the Sul us actually 
engaged in piracy tliemselves, or whether they merely aided and 
profited by their friends and alba's the Laiimns, The best authori¬ 
ties ise(?^m to afgue that the latter was the c^ase. Hunt, who made 
a long report on the Stilus to liaflles in 1815, lived for six months 
on the islands. He contrived to win the friendship of the leading 
Datus, or chiefs, and ftiad excellent op}K)Ttuniti€s for gaining infor¬ 
mation. He reported that the Sul us were amnt cou’ar^, and 
while refraining from piracy themselves, equip}>cd the Ijanun 
squadrons, receiving in return 25 per cent , of the booty. Sulu 
is the ntK‘leus of all the piratical hordes in the seas, the {heart’s 
blood that nourislics the whole, and sets in motion its most distant 
members.” Hunt gave a very graphic picture of the keen activity 
whiefh prevailed in this den of thieves. Not a day passes without 
the arrival or departure of at least twelve to fifteen -praus.” During 
the six months he was there he heard of the ca^ure of twenty- 


(17) J. I. A., 8. 8t. John, 251-54, J. 1. A., Ill, 581-88; 629.36; IV, 
45-53; 144-62; 4^-10; 617-28; 734-46. Anon. 8. St. John, ‘‘Life in the 
Forests of the Far East.^' I, 239: II, 239-40. Lady Baffles, Memoir.^" 
63. Crawfurd, ^'Descriptive Dictionary,^^ 214, 354-55. Belcher, "Cruise 
of the Samarang," I, 135-45, 262-70, and passim. H. St. John, "Indian 
Archipelago." II, 111-12, 116-33, 136-42. Hunter "Adventures of a Naval 
Officer." 60. and passim. Moor. "Notices of the Indian ALrehipelago." 98, 
Command Paper (1351) of 1851, pp, 12-18, Vol LVI, Part 1. Brooke's 
report on Piracy endorsed by Keppel in the highest terms (Keppel, 

II, 134-51.ed. of 1847). 'J. Hunt, "Beport on Sulu, 1815" in Malayan 
Miscellanies," I, 73-83. EarL "Eastern Seas" 312-14, 8. 6. B., Vol. 159, 
Jan. 30, 1829. Long and valuable xeport by Presgrave, Besident Councillor 
of Singapore B. Pub., Bange 13, VoU .14: Sept. 23, 1S36, Nos. 6-13, Com^ 
mand Paper fl976-| of 1864-55, 142-50. (Vol, XXlX), 
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seven or twenty-eight ehips, including a Spanish brig, the kidnap¬ 
ping of 1000 native® from the Philippiriej^, and sundry^ murders and 
minor piracies. (^*) 

After the Lanuns and Balanini the most important pirates were 
the Malays. Formerly they had been tJie most dreaded pirates 
of the Archipelago; but in the nineteenth century they had sadly 
degenerated from the lofty tradition of their ancestors.(*”) The 
^eat centnes of Malay piracy were within the Dutch sphere of 
influence. They werti the C'arimon T: lands, the llliio-Lingga Archi¬ 
pelago, near the Southeni entrance of the Straits of Malacca, and 
Galaaig, Galaiig, an island to the South of the Straits of Singapore, 
was a miniatture Sulu, the Malays^ principal market for tlie sale 
of filavcs and bocty. Piratu* settlements were also scattered all 
along the Sumatran (X)aist as far as Achin, and in every state of the 
I^eninsuliai from Trengganu on the East to Kedah on the West. 

The Lingga Sultan (the Dutch protcg6 who ruled the island 
portion of the Empire of Johon^'^ was strongly suspected both 
by the Dutch and British of tacitly encouraging piracy, c\en if he 
did not share in the spoils. His great court-officials openly sup])Ort- 
e<l it, equipping the Malay fleets in return for 100 per cent profit 
on their outlay. The Sultans of the different states of Sumatm 
and the Peninsula also aided the pirates in return for a share of 
tHieir booty, the mo6t notorious offeiuhT in tlie British sphere 
being the Bugis Sultan of Selangor. The Singaj>ore Sultan, 
Baffles^ nominee, and the Tetnenggong of Jchore were strongly 
suspected both by British and Dutch officials of being deeply 
implicah d. Thi-s was the Temcnggcng who in 1843-48 rendered 
great services to the British in suppressing piracy, and was warmly 
defended by Governor Butterworth against the aspersions cast 
upon his character. Possibly he vrsis a much maligned man, perhaps 
he ihad seen the error of his ways; in the thirties at any rate offi¬ 
cials and merchants alike strongly susj)ected liim, althoiigh they 
could never obtain definite proof. 

There seems‘some reason to believe that pirate praiis were 
fitted out ill S^ingapore itself, and that many pirates were accustomed 
to visit it when not engaged in profeseional duties. Little could 
be done to prevent this, as Singapore was a free port, and had 
not the elaborate system of registration and control which enabled 
the Dutch official® to ascertain fairly accurately the real character 
of trading-praus. It is jirobable that arms and supplies were 
sometimes obtained at Singapore, and that the pirates liad spiee 
in the port who sent them information when a rich prize was atout 
to sail. Many respectable traders moreover could not resist tiie 

( 18 ) Malayan Miscellanieii.’^ J. Hunjt, “Report to Raffles on Sulu, 
1815, I, 16-83. Moor Notices of the Indian Archipelago. “ Appendix, 30-5. 
Balryinple, “Oriental Repeortory,*^ I, 489-577. Hunter, “Adventures of 
a Naval Officer^ 224-26. 

(19) t^rawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary. “ 354. 
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temptation to eaj>ture another prau if they saw a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. Sinc-e the cargo was then sold as their own, and no incon¬ 
venient witnesses were left, it was very difficult to t^onvict them of 
piracy. 

Jt was believed that the Malay pirates had. between 300 and 400 
))raus. Their boats were smaller and usually carried fewer men 
than the Lanun galleys; but they w^re sufficiently ]>owerful to 
over(K)me most native traders except the large Chinese junks. The 
praiis were generally of from six to twenty tons, propelled by oars 
and sails and armed w’ith lei as (native cannon), or swivel-guns, 
uisually of sniiall calibre, muskets, swords, and spears. The crews 
varied from thirty or less to eighty or a bundiXKl; and each vessel 
was under the command of a Panglima (fighting-man) and 
two mt^tes. Tllie s}X)il was divided between the crew and the Kaja 
who had lent money to finance the cruise according to a recognised 
sc'hedule. The galleys were extremely fast, and attadhed to each 
squadron were a number of smaller and fa^ster spy-l)oat® carrying 
only a few men a])ie<‘e. The M(alay ]>raus w’ere less dangerous tlian 
the Lanun galleys, and the Malays themselves were neithier so 
brave nor so daring the “ Pirates of the Ijagoon.^^ 

Occasionally ifi wainship wouhl burn a few Malay villages, or 
would happen u^xm a pirate squadron too far off-shore to make good 
its escape. 8uch iJicidentis however did little more than give a 
jdeasurahle zest to a very j)rofita.ble oc*cu])ation. The M-adays carried 
on their pirac}^ in aceordanc'c with a well-arranged schedule. A 
few montfliiS wore spent in fishing ami repairing the galleys; but 
wheji the season of favourable winds arrived, each island and river 
;sent out its ships. In squadrons of ten to twenty tpraus they cruised 
along tlie whole coast, of tlie Malay Peninsula from Trengganu to 
Kedah, and also visited Bangka and Java, The IMnding Islands, 
in the Straits of Malacca, were a favourite resort. 

Peiiajig received annual attention from the date of its founda¬ 
tion, and the pirates built villages on the neighbouring islands, 
and in Kedah and Perak, l^enang^s trade suffered severely, find 
in 1826 raids were still frequently made into the harbour at iiiglit 
to capture prisoners for sale at Galang. As late as 1830 the pirate 
squadrons on ttlieir return home from their annual cruise M^ere 
accustomed to sail through the middle of the harbour, between 
I^enang and Province Wellesley. It saved them the trouble of 
rowing around tlie island. 

The fonndaition of Singapore eventually (iaused the downfall 
of the Malay pirates, but for many years it actually increased their 
]>rosj)eritj*. The island was so conveniently situated in the midst 
of their settlements that no long and toilsome voyages were neces¬ 
sary before they reached the scene of operations; and the war* 
ships at the disposal of the Straits Government were so few and 
ineffective that they could afford-^little protection to the trading 
praus. Kative traders generally sailed by themselves, or in groups 
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of three or four, so that they were easily overpowered hy the 
pirates, whose squadrons were made up of ten or twenty, and 
sometimes double that number of praus. Large fleets of Malay, 
Balanini and Ijanun pirates swanned in the Straits, or lay in wait 
at Point Rumenia and other places close to Singa|)ore. As late 
as 1885 attacks were actually made by daylight on l>oats plying 
between the shore and shi|xs lying at anchor at the mouth of the 
harbour. Many vessels w^ere captured wdien barely out of s’ght of 
the town. The native merchants sulfered immens<^ loss, and the 
situation grew steadily worse as the years ])as6ed. Many praus vere 
afraid to visit Singapore because of the danger; and by 1830 the 
Straits Government seriously feared that the native trade must 
eventually become extinct.(“**) A Malay of Singapore could not 
set out on a voyage to the back of the Island (of Singaj)orc).... 
without risk of being robbed and killed.”("^) 

After al out 1840 the native trade of the Straits Settlements 
began to suffer from a new enemy, the (‘hinese. Before this date 
only isolated, cais^'s occurred; but at the very time when the Laiiiiii 
and Malay pirates were being suitjijires'sed, the attacks of the 
Chinese rapidly :incroase*d. WOiile they usually confined tlieir 
operations to their own or to the Gulf of Siam, they were 

frequently met w ith as far South as the neighbourhood of Singapore. 
After 1860 tlheir attacks gradually ceased. 

The Chinese were more dangerous to native traders than 
the Malays or L'Httiuns, although in point of courage they were 
much inferior. Their ships were mucli larger, however, and carried 
heavier guns and stronger crowds. The typical pirate junk was 
from 70 to 150 tons, with anything ii[) to 25 canron, and 100 to 
200 men. Their larget«t boats wre of 200 tons. Many renegade 
European seamen served as gunners and ollici^rs, wliereas with 
scarcely a single exc‘eption the Ijanun and Malay galleys were 
manned entirely hy natives. Owing to these ad^’antages the Chinese 
captured not onlv native traders, hut even many hluropeaii vessels. 

n 


(20) S. S.H., Vol. n i: S<*pt. 8, 1826. S. S. R., Vol. 12o; Nov. 3, 
1828. aS. R., Vol. 159; Jmi. 20, 1829. B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 55 : Oct. 
19, 1830, Nos. 2-9. B, Pub., Range 12, Vol. 58: Peb. 1, 1831, Nos. 3-21. 
Ibid., Vol. 59. April 12, 1831, No. 6. B. Pub., Range 13. Vol. 14; Sept. 23, 
1835, Nos. 6-13. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 20; Oct. 19, 1836, No. 40. 
•‘Moiiiteur des Judes Orieiitales,*' 1846-47, Vol. I, 195-97, 231, 268-76, 330. 
De Groot. Ladv Baffles, **Memoir*’ 48. Begbie, ‘‘Malay Peninsula” 
263-68, 273. J. 1. A., 11, 315-25. Horsfield; *622 J. R. Logan. Ibid., Ill, 
681-85. Anon, Moor, ‘‘Notices of the Indian Archipelago.** 243, 259, 272. 
Anderson “Malay Peninsula,** 174-75. Wilkinson, “Malay Papers: 
History of the Peninsula.** 64. Osborn “Quedah.** 86. Earl, “Eastern 
Seas” 384-85. 

(21) J. I. A., Ill, 464. Anon. 

(22) “Chinese Repository,” HI, 68-82. Crawfurd “Deseriptive 
Dictionary” 355. India Political and Foreign Consultations, Range, 200, 
Vol. 40; Oct. 7, 1853, Nos. 137-42, and v. references to Note 23, 
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The mi])pre«sioii of Cihiiiese piracy belongs to the history of 
Hongkong rather than to that of the Straits Settlements. Although 
the c*oast of (hiaia had been notorious for piracjy from time im¬ 
memorial, it was not until the nineteenth century that European 
governmejiis j)aid much attention to it. The change was due 
to the iiuTcase of their eommerce with the Orient. Great 
Britain was tlie }K)wer mainly responsible for the suppression of 
(hinese ))iraey. Her trade with (^lina was much larger than that 
of any other natioai, and tlie cjornmerce of Hongkong suffered 
severely from (liinese pirates in the early years of its history. 
Fleets of from 20 to 100 junks infested the neighbouring waters. 
From about 1849 onwards the British China squadron made constant 
expeditions against the pirates and destroyed several hundred 
vessels. Owing to these attacks Chinese piracy was finally sup¬ 
pressed, although even at the present day isolated cases are not un¬ 
known. With the destruction of the pirates’ fortresses and fleets 
tlieir squadrons gradually ceased to appear in the waters of the 
Archipelago. (“‘^) 

Piracy was also carried on in many other larts of the 
Archipelago, the Moluccas, Olebes and New Guinea, for example. 
Tlie West Coast of Borneo was notorious in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. By 1835 however Holland had brought under 
her control Sambas and all tJie other West Coast states except 
Brunei, 'and within her sphere piracy was practically at an end. 
(^*‘) The natives of these islands confined their oj)eration8 largely 
to tfieir own neighbourhood, and their depredations affected British 
trade only in a minor degree. The principal suflerer from them 
was Holland, so that in a history of the Straits Settlements they 
<*an be ignored. During the period 1824 to 1867 the five races 
of pirates with whom the British came in contact were the Lanuns, 
and Balanini the Malays, the Chinese, and the Sea-Dayalks of 
Brunei in North Wiest Borneo. The latter were local pirates of 
a peculiarly dangerous kind, and are dieait with in the chapter 
on the work of Bajah Brooke. 

Some difference of opinion exists wdiether the Bugis of Celebes 
were pirates during the nineteenth century. At an earlier date 
they certainly were so, and Crawfurd considered that they still 
practised it.{'‘*®) His opinion is supported by a few isolated cases 
in the Straits Settlements archives, and by the account of Dalton, 

(23) P. P., H, of C. No. 739 of 1850, p. 2. (Vol LV). P. P., H of 
No. 449 of 1851, pp. 2-3, (Vol. LVI, pt. 1). Chinese Repository; passim, 

and especially I, 359, 248, 381; IH, 62-68; IV, 622; V, 338, 

516 ; XI, 184: XII, 56, 365; XV, 326, 400; XVI, 208, 462, 609,614; XVII, 
320, 372, 544, 651; XVIII, 558-60, 611-13. XIX, 162-65, Temminck, 
^ * Possessions N^erlandaises:'' II, 443-44. Hunter, '^Earlier Adventures*’ 
130, 338. Hill MB. S. 29, 865, 901-33. Keppel, Sailor’s Life” II, 114. 

(24) Crawfurd, ”Descriptive Dictionary” 354. H, St. John, ”Xnton 
Archipelago,” passim. Temminek, ’’Possessions Kderlandaises.” III, ^7, 
241-43. Moor, ’’Notices of.the Indian Archipelago,” 23-28, 101. 

(25) Crawfurd, ’’Descriptive Dictionary.” 75. 
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an Englishman who qKJiit some time in their settlements on the 
Eastern Coast of Borneo in 1828-2'9.(““). (Vawfurd however was 
speaking from hearsay, and the government of the Straits after 
examination of Dalton apy>€ar8 rather to have doubted tlie truth 
of his story. Furthermore the various books written by 
Europeans living in the East Indian Islands never spoke of the 
Bugis as pirates. Moreover, Earl, who from his various voyages in 
the Archipelago, knew them well, warmly defended them against 
the charge. Prom the evidence which is available it would seem 
that during the period 1824 to 1867 the Bugis did not engage in 
piracy. Instead they devoted themselves to trade, and were the 
most important native merchants in the whole East Indian Islands. 

n 

Until after 1835 the total suppression of piracy was regarded 
by many well-informed authoritiiis as impossible. In spite of 
every effort, it was actually on the increase. Yet within twenty- 
five years, between 1835 and 1860, Malay piracy was almost ended, 
wliile even the Ijanuns and Balanini were far less of a scourge 
tlian they had been. The problem was solved by two means-the 
use of steamships aaid the rt^jKated destruction of Ihe pirate strong¬ 
holds, In the days of sailing ships .the suppression of piracy was 
almost impossible, for ships of the line, frigates, etc., were of little 
use. Their great height and towering masts made them visible 
long before they sighted the long, low galleys of their quarry, 
and sent every pirate for miles scurrying for shelter amongst the 
islands and swami)s. Only if they chanced upon a pnau too far 
from land to readi it had tiiey much chance of capturing it. Even 
then, if the wind fell, the galley often escaped by rowing, while the 
meii-of-^^^rs’ boats were left toiling hopelessly astern. On many 
occasion the pirates attacked and plundered traders in full view 
of a warship, helplessly becalmed and unable to assist. As to the 
small, swift gunboats which were used extensively by Spain, Ilolland 
and Great Britain, in too many cases they seem to have been 
ornamental incompetents. They had sails, and occasionally oars, 
and were armed with one or two heavy guns. The crews were 
generally natives—sometimes ex-pirates—although the captain was 
often a European. In projTortion to their number and cost they 
were singularly ineffective, because their native crews could not 
be depended on to fight well.(®®) 

(26) Moor, Notices of the Indian Archipelago.*’ 15-29. 

(27) B, Pub., Range 12, Vol. 68: Feb. 1, 1831, Nos. 3, 4, 24-26. 

(28) Earl, Eastern Seas.” 389-91. 

(29) Ibid., Crawfurd, “Descriptive Dictionary,” 75. v. chapter 
on Trade. 

(80) It is diiBcult to give exact references for this opinion, but it is 
the gimin^al impression which one obtains from the countless reports in the 
Straits Settlements Records, the Bengal Public and Political Consultations, 
and the works of Keppel, BVooke, De Groot, etc., e. g. Osborn, “ijuedah*^ 
20, X L A., rV, 160-61, 401-2. Anon. 
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With the adveait of tiie steamship in 1833-37 a new era began, 
for it was small and inconspicuous, and no longer at the mercy 
of a favourable wind. AVithin a few years there was a marked 
decline in the number of piracies committed. Brooke expressed 

the situation exactly when he wrote:—A small steamer. 

would do more towards the suppression of piracy than half-a-dozen 
sloops of war.”(®*) 

It was also fouaid essential to exercise a steady, remorseless 
pressure ii|X)n the pirates by constantly destroying their strongholds 
and rafvaging tlieir country. The sinking of a few praus, or the 
oocasioiial burning of a village, had no lasting effec*ts. The houses 
—built of palm-logs and branches—could be rebuilt almost as 
quickly a.s they were bunied; and when the pirates found that a 
repetition of the otfence brought no renewal of the punishment, 
they soon recovered their old audacity. When however a recurrence 
of piracy brought rejieated and wholesale destruction upon tliem 
they, soon decided that freebooting was too dangerous to be continu¬ 
ed. A perfect example of the application of this principle was the 
success of Brooke and the British navy in destroying Lanun and 
Sea-Dayak piracy in Borneo. VA'ith all his humanity Rajali 
Brooke was convinced that the sup}>rcssion of piracy, could be 
brought about “o)nly by steadily acting agiainst every pirate 
hold. Without la continued and determined series of operations 
of this sort, it is my conviction that even the most sanguinary and 
fatal onslaughts will achieve nothing l)eyond a present and temporary 
good. The impression on the native mind is not sufficiently lasting. 
Their old impulses and habits return with fresh force; they forget 
their heavy retribution; ajul in two or three years the memory 
of them is almost entirely effaced. Till piracy be completely sup¬ 
pressed, there must be no relaxation.’'(^“) ‘MVheii these com¬ 
munities lose more than they gain by piracy, and feel piracy is 
like sitting on a barrel of gunpowder with a lighted match in tlie 
hand, then, and then only, they will discontinue it. Heretofore 
the efforts to put down piracy have been desultory and ineffec¬ 
tive.^’ 

The isuppreseioii of piracy in the East India Islands was due to 
the British, Dutch and Spanish., The Spaniards may be dismissed 
in a few words. Their efforts were confined to protecting the 
Philippines against the Lanuns, a task in which they were fairly 
successful. They also scored several notable successes. In 
1848 they expelled the Balanini from their islands although this 

(31) P. P., Borneo, 1846. Selection from Papers Belating to 

Borneo.'^ p. 61. 

(32) V. chapter on Brooke, and for the statement of the principle, 
I)i3 Groot, ‘‘Moniteur des Indes,'^ 1846-47. I. 271-276, 

(33) Keppel, '^Dido,’' II, 230; 

(34) Templer, ‘^Brooke's Letters.'^ II, 110. 

(35) Keppel, Life,’» II, 108. 
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victory was to a considerable extent nullified by the fact that many 

of them went elsewhere and for many years continued their raids 
( 80 ) 

A few years later the Spaniards (*a.ptured Sulu, and there¬ 
upon announced that they had conquered the whole Sulu Archi¬ 
pelago. ]n point of fact tlieir conquest appears to have been 
limited practically to the town itself, 8inc*e the Sultan and his 
followers retreated to the hills, and for many years continued their 
resistance. As late m about 1880 the Spanish soldiers did not dare 
to stray outside the walls of their fortress. Jt was however a great 
blow to the Lanuns that tliey no longer possetseed a trading-centre 
where they could sell their booty and obtain supplies. Gradually 
moreover the Sjraniards extended their swtay over the Sulu Archi¬ 
pelago and Mindanao and the Jyanun raids dudiidlcd away into 
insignificance. (“') 

The w'ork of the Dutch wm much more im])ortaiit, and on 
the whole tlicy seem to have done more towards the sujypression 
of piracy in tlie East Indian Islands than any other nation. Their 
efforts were directed mainly towards the protection of their own 
commer<*e, a duty which they performed much more systematically 
and efficieJitly than the British.(*’*) They had always far more 
warships in the AraIiij)elago tliaii Great Britain. Between 1819 
and 1830 the government of the Straits Settlements had only a few 
gunboats and schooners, with occasionally a larger ship from the 
Company's or the Royal navy. Between 1830 aaid 1840 tho Straits 
marine was increased: a steams^hip was sent out in 1837, and ships 
from the China squadron made periodical cruises. In 1841 the 
British Government finally realised that piracy could only be put 
down if warshi])s made regular, instead of occasional voyages in the 
Archipelago. Froaii this time at least one and sometimes several 
men-of-war were stationed there, ailong with one or more of the 
Company's steamships. There w^ere occasions however when these 
»hi{)s had to l)e withdrawn for service in China, and the Straits 
Settlements were left with only a few gunboats to protect their 
trade. (^®) Dutch commerce on the other hand was always protect¬ 
ed by a large flotilla of gunboats and small -schooners which patrol¬ 
led the eoa^ of their possessions, as w’ell as by a (powerful squadron 
a larger vessels. In 1848 for exami)le when the British had about 
two siteamers and two sailing shi{)s in the Archipelago the Dutch 
had nine of the former and twenty-four of the latter. 

(36) I. P. F., Range, 198, Vol. 32: Aug. .12, 1848, No. 204, B. Pub., 
Range, 13, Vol. 69: April 12, 1848, No. 22, and v. infra. 

(37) St. John, ‘‘Life in the Far East,^' II, 242. J. R. A. S. S. B., 
XXI, 96. Treacher. Fryer, “Decade in Borneo.“ 113, 120. 

(38) Keppel, “Life,“ II, 108. S. S. R., 159: Jan. 20, 1829. 

(39) “American Historical Review.“ Jan. 1899, pp. 256, 260-61, 
H. M. Stephens, v. infra. 

(40) “Moniteur des Indes.1846-47, Vol. I, 240, 267, 319. De Groot. 
Ibid.,1848-49, II, Ft. ii, p. 1. 
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The reasons for the disparity between the fleets of Great 
Britain and Holland is easy to understand. The East. Indira 
Company was unwilling to incur heavy expense for a settlement 
from which after 1833 it derived no revenue. The Royal Navy had 
so many calls upon it that it could not spare enough ships to 
police a distant and by no means ihe most importot field of 
British interests. Holland on the contrary had few colonial posses¬ 
sions of importance outside the East Indian Islands, and it wais 
therefore natural that the greater part of her navy on overseas 
service should be concentrated there. Considering the vast extent 
of her empire in the Archipelago, the astonishing thing is not 
that she had so many warships, but so few. 

The Dutch methods for combatting piracy were four in number. 
They 'kept up a fairly regular patrol of their coasts, and sometimes 
protected praus by forming them into convoys under a guard of 
warships. They compelled native rulers to sign treaties promising 
not to give aid to pirates; but they found that it was far easier 
to obtain tliese agreements than to c'ompel their observance. The 
Dutch also enforced an elaborate code of regulations preecribing the 
size, build, armament and crews of praus, to prevent pirates from 
masquerading as traders. Lastly, the Dutch made periodical al¬ 
though somewhat desultory expeditions against the pirate settle¬ 
ments within the limits of their empire. They rarely attacked 
piratical areas outside their own sphere of influence. Especially 
before 1843 tlie number of expeditions made by Holland greatly 
exceeded those of the British, By these means piracy was gi'adually 
put down in Celebes, tlie Moluccas, Dutch Borneo, the Rhio-Lingga 
Archipelago, and Sumatra. In the two last-mentioned places a 
large share of the credit belongs to the British. There was 
however never any effectual co-operation between the British and 
Dutch navies, although tlie Treaty of 1824 had intended that they 
should work together. Despite several efforts to carry it out there 
was no common plan of operations, and the British and Dutch 
attacks on the pirates were independent of one another. (*-) 

Great Britain was entirely responsible for the destruction of 
piracy in the Malay Peninsula, while she also deserves a very large 
share of the credit for its suppression in the Ehio-Lingga Archi¬ 
pelago land the Sumatran states bordering on the Straits of 
Malacca. Through the efforts of Brooke and the navy Sea-Dayak 
piracy in Brunei was entirely put down, and the Lanuns of North- 
West Borneo were driven out and reduced to insignificance. More¬ 
over such hejivy punishment was inflicted upon roving squadrons 

(41) ‘‘Moniteur des Indcs Orientalea,*^ 1846-47; VoL I, 159-61, 196* 
204, 230-41, 319-20, 330; De Groot, Ibid., 1847-48: I, 16, 32-43-~Be Groot. 
J. I. A„ III, 629-36: IV, 45-63; 144-62 ; 400-10; 617-28; 734-46; Ajion. 
St. John ‘‘Indian Archipelago.»» II, 186-88; 196, 204, 213. S. S. B., 
132: Feb. 13, 1830. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 44: Dec. 4, 1843, Noa. 11-13. 

(42) Keppel, “Maeander.'^ I, 252-63. ‘^Moniteur des Bides Orisn- 
tales,"' 1846-47; I, 235, 238. De Groot. 
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of Lattuns and Balanini that they gave up cruising near the Malay 
Peninsula, And finally, Great Britain, far more than any other 
nation, was responsible for the suppression of Chinese piracy. 

In 18S5 however no one co^ild have foreseen that vithin a 
generation piracy would sink into insignificance. The Straits of 
Malacca swarmed with pirates, Malay, Lanun and Balanini, and 
their fleets infested the waters near Malacca, Singapore and Penang. 
There were pirates in fleets, and in single praus, pirates in big 
hundred-oared galleys, pirates in small galleys, pirates in row-boats, 
and solitary pirates in tiny skiffs. The great pirate mart lat Galang 
did a flourishing trade in booty and captives, many of whom had 
been kidnapped from Penang. The Southern part of Province 
Wellesley was uninhabited because no man dared to live there 
lest he should be captured and sold into slavery. Praus were 
constantly taken almost within sight of port, and tlie pirates were 
very rarely captured. In 1826, for example, the Resident Councillor 
of Singapore reported that he received ‘^constant accounts^’ of 
the loss of trading-praus. ^‘The shores and islands between this 

and Mala(X?a are infested with piratical praus.as soon as a 

native sail apj)ears they assail their prey, which is seldom able to 
make any effec5tual resistance.^’The records of Penang and 
Malacca are full of similar reports.(*■*) 

The Government of the Straits Settlements was quite unable 
to protect native trade or, except in very rare eases, to capture the 
pirates, owing to the ridiculous inadequacy of its naval force. In 
1824 the largest warship at Penang was a small schooner, the 
Jessy,” unfit for further service, and the Council therefore asked 
the Supreme Government to send it a warship and four gunboats. 

llie gunboats did not arrive for over a year.(^®) The experi¬ 
ment was made at Singapore in 1826 of arming a few fast praus, 
but the attempt to check piracy by this means was a failure. 

The II. C. Cruiser Hastings ” was stationed in the Straits from 
1826 to 1828, w'hen it was replaced until 1831 by the yacht 

(43) S.S.R., 111: Sept. 8, 1826. 

(44) 8. S.R., 67: Oct. 7, 1818. Ibid., 77, Xov. 16, 1820. Ibid. 

83; Sept. 21, 1818. Ibid., 86: July 11 and Aug. 29, 1822. Ibid., 94: April 

15 and May 27, 1824. Ibid.. 95: June 14, 1824. Ibid., 96: Dec. 16. 1824. 
Ibid., 99; Jan. 12, Feb. 16, March 5, March 15, 1825. Ibid., 101: May 5, 
1825. Ibid., 102; June and July 29, 1825. Ibid., 104: Oct. 19,1825. Ibid., 
105; Dec. 10, 1825. Ibid., 308; Feb. 2, March and April 21, 1826. Ibid., 
111. Sept. 14. 1826. Ibid., 112: Dec. 4, 1826. Ibid., 115; Jan. 2 and Jan. 
17, 1827, Ibid., 118: Sept. 20, 1827. Ibid., 119: Nov. 15, 1827. Ibid., 

144: Sept. 3, 1828 and patislm. Ibid., 157; Aug. 30, Sept. 3, and Dec. 

11, 1828. Ibid., 169: March 11, 1829. Ibid., 384: April 21, 1829. B. Pol., 

. Range 123, Vol. 59: March 5,1824. No. 49. The above are only a few of the 
entries in the Straits Settlements Records referring to piracy during this 
period. 

(46) B. S. and P., Not. 1», 1824. 

(46) S.8.B., 100: Jan. 28, 1825. Ibid., 112: Sept., 21, 1826. Ibid., 
123: JnlT 21, 1828. 

(47) S. 8, B., 112: Dec. 7, 1826. Idid., 196: June 17, 1829. 
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N€reide/^(^^) The records make no mention of any captures 
made by these vessels. In 1831 the Straits Settlements had only 
three small ships for the protection of trade, the largest, the 
schooner ^‘Zephyr,” being only 84 tons.(*’^) The Straits Govern¬ 
ment in its dcvspatches to India frankly admitted its powterlessness* 
In 1828 for example it spoke of the marine as totally inefficient 
for the protection of trade. In 183i0 Murchison, the Itesident 
Councillor of Singapore, pointed out that the navy in the Straits 
had always been too weak to do more than protect the harbours and 
the waters immediately adjacent. (“') 

The most striking characteristic of the despatches of tlie Straits- 
Government before about 1835 is their tone of hoi)elessness. It 
was taken for granted that to extirpate piracy, or even effectually 
to chedk it, was utterly hopeless exc 0 i>t at an expense which the 
Company would never sanction. Piracy was rapidly increasing, 
and by 1829 the Straits Government was afnadd that the native trade 
of Singapore would eventually become extinct, because praus would 
be afraid to take the risk of sailing to it. The seven years between 
1828 (and 1835 were the zenith of Malay and Ijanun piracy in the 
Straits of Malacca. 

Before dealing with the attacks on the pirates between 1830 
and 1840 reference must he made to the occupation of the Binding 
Islands in 1826. The district now known collectively as The 
Bindings is composed of Pangkor and some smaller islands in 
the Straits of Malacca, and a tract of land on the mainland of 
Perak opposite. The islands had long been noiorioius as the 
chief haunt of all the pirates who come from the Southward,'^ and 
a favourite hiding-place while viaiting for their prey.(®®) The 
nominal ruler, the Sultan of Perak, was ])owerless to suppress 
the pirates, who were doing great damage to his trade, and in 1826- 
he voluntarily offered to cede the islands to the Company. He 
asked it to place a garrison there, and drive out the pirates. The 
Burney Treaty with Siam had esliblished Perak as an independent 
state and there was no question las to the SuItaiPs right to grant 
the territory. The Company therefore accepted his offer; but no- 
British forc^ was stationed on the islands until after the Treaty 
of Pangkor in 1874. (°*) 

(48) Ibid., 112: Sept. 21, 1826. B. Pub., Bange 12, Vol. 37: July 
31, 1828. Ibid. Vol 59: April 12, 1831, No. 6. 

(49) Ibid. 

(50) S. 8.R., 157: Sept. 3, 1828. 

(51) B. Pub., Range 12, Vol. 55: Oct. 19, 1830, Nos. 2-9. 

(52) S. 8.R., 157: Sept. 3, 1828. Ibid., 159: Jan, 20, 1829. B. Pub.,. 
Range *12, Vol. 55: Oct. 19, 1830, Nos 2-9. Ibid., Vol. 59; April 12,1831, 
No. 6. 

(53) e.S.E., 83; passim. Ibid., 103: Sept. 15, 1825. Ibid., 108: 
April 10 and 21, 1826. Ibid., 139: Nov. 2, 1826, 

(54) Ibid., 103: Sept. 15, 1825. Ibid., 139: Nov. 2 and 13, 1826,. 
Aitchison, * * Treaties.' * 1. 407. 
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In 1830 the British navy at last appeared in Malayan waters. 
H. M. S. Southampton cruised in the Straits of Malacca, and 
her boats together with the Straits gunboat Diamond routed 
tt fleet of some thirty pirate praus after several hours flghting.(®®) 
In 1833 H. M. S. “ Harrier destroyed a notorious pirate settle¬ 
ment at Durian, an island south of the Straits of Singapore. 
With these two exceptions no effective measures were taken by 
the government until 1835. In 1831 the Bugis merchants of 
Singapore t-omplained to the Kesideiit (Councillor of the supine¬ 
ness of the (Company, as compared with Ilolliand, pointing out 
that a fleet of twenty-two large galleys, then cruising off the 
Johore coast, had in a few days c‘Hptured seven praus. They in¬ 
formed him that unless there were a change of ))olicy they would 
be compelled to abandon their voyages to Singapore. The 
records for 1832 are full of acxx>unts of praus being (*aptured. In 
August of that year ])irates cliased a trading prau into the very 
entrance of Singapore har])our.(®‘‘*) The Chinese of Singapore 
suffered some heavy losses, and in May 1832 the government allowed 
them to fit out at their own expense four large boats to attack the 
pirates lurking outside the harbour. They succeeded in sinking 
a pirate ]>rau.(®^*) 

In 1833 the same conditions prevailed. Pirate fleets roamed 
tlie sca.s with impiinit}', and twenty of their ])raus, meeting the 
(company’s gunboat Hawk near Penang, atta(*ked and forced 
it to retreat. The most amazing event of the year oc‘Curred 
ill April. A small fleet o-f (Chinese traders, carrying a cargo 
valued at over $200,000, was bkK:*kaded by pirates at Pahang. 
The Government at Singtqiore had no ship available to assist 
them, and the Chinese escaped only by good luck, and the assistance 
of a Malay ruler. In consequence of this event the (Chinese 
merchants of Singapore ])etitioned the Company to afford tlieni 
•effectual jiroteetion. They pointed out that they had built up a 
valuaihle trade, worth over $1,000,000 a year, with the East CCoast 
of the Malay Peninsula, with the result that they were affording 
a: very comfortable and regular income to some forty or fifty pirate 
galleys who prayed upon it with impunity. The Chinese estimated 
their annual loss at $15,000 to $20,000. (“*) During 1834 condi¬ 
tions remained unaltered; but in 1835 a new series of remonstrances 
finally roused the Indian Government to action. Petitions were 
submitted to Parliament and to tlie Supreme Government by tlie 
European and (Chinese merchants of Singapore, and the Bengal 

(55) B. Pub., Range, 12, Vol. 58:. Feb. 1, 1831. No. 3. J. L A., IV, 
144-45. Anon. 

(56) *^One Hundred Years of Singapore,’’ I, 293. T. E. Brooke. 

(57) J. I. A., IV, 146. Anon. 

(68) Ibid., 147. 

(59) Ibid., 147. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 3. Aug. 19, 1833, No. 2. 

(60) J. I. A., IV, 152 Anon. 

(61) B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 3: Aug. 19, 1833, No. 2. 

(62) Ibid. 
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Chamber of Commerce, urging that effective measures should be 
taken against piracy. Of late year's it had increased rapidly, and 
it threatened the extinction of the native maritimje trade of the 
Eastern Settlements/^ on which the prosiperity of Singapore in 
great measure” depended. The Singapore petitions >ilso asked 
that Admiralty jurisdiction should be given to the Kecorder^s 
Court. Bonham, the Governor of the Straits Settlements, strongly 
supported the petitions. 

The lack of Admiralty jurisdiction prevented the Straits Court 
from trying prisoners accused of pirac}^ so that they had to bo 
sent to (Calcutta for trial, together with the necessary witnesses. 
In practice the result was that men charged with this crime were 
often released because it was not within the competency of the 
Straits Hecorder to deal with them. Even when sent to Calcutta 
they frequently escaped from lack of evidence, because many of 
the witnesses were poor native traders who could not lafford so 
exp^sive a journey. (®*) The question was referred to the Directoiis,, 
and in 1837 tliey secured the passage of an Act of Parliament 
granting Admiralty jurisdiction to the Kecorder’s Court.(®^) 

Meanwhile the petitions submitted in 1835 resulted in the 
despatch of H.M.S. Andromache,” Captain Ghiads, to the Straits 
of Malacca. In 1836 the Supreme Government ap}X)inted Chads 
and Bonham, tlie Governor of the Straits Settlements, Joint 
Commissioners for the suppression of Malay piracy. They w^ere 
given very extensive powers, and the Straits marine—increased 
by three new gunboats—was placed under their control. Two 
other warships, H.M.S. Wolf ” and Kaleigh,” were also sent 
to the Straits and did good work. During 1836 the ships cruised 
in the Straits of Malacca and along the Ea^ Coast of the Peninsula,, 
and destroyed many pirate settlements both in the British and 
Dutch spheres of influence, including the notorious tradlng-oentre 
on Galang Island. Chads also defeated several pirate squadrona 
with very heavy loss by disguising his ships as traders, and thus 
inducing the Malays to attack him. Malay piracy received a blow 
from which it never recovered. (®®) 

(63) Ibid., Vol. 13; June 24, 1835, Nob. 10-17. Ibid., VoL 14; Sept. 
23, 1835, Nos. 6-13. 

(64) J. I. A., IV, 160. Letters Keceivod from India and Bengal, Vol. 
4: Sept. 2, 1835. B. Pub., Eange 12, Vol. 68; Feb. 1, 1831, No. 12. B. Pub., 
Range 13, Vol. 13; June 24, 1835, Nos. 10-17. Ibid., VoL 14; Aug. 3, and 
Sept. 23, 1835. 

(65) Ibid,, Vol. 15; Sept. 23, 1835, No. 13, Despatches to India and: 
Bengal, Vol. 10: March 3, 1837. 

( 66 ) Letters Beceiv^ from India and Bengal, Vok 8 : Aug. 3. 1836. 
Ibid., 11 ; May 31, 1837. Despatches to India and BrniyMl, Vol. 19: Jan. 
4, 1839. B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 20: Oct 19, 1836, Noe, 6 -IO 1 . J.I.A., 
IV. 404-9. Anon. James, * * A Midshipman In Sea^ of PiPoinotion,^ ^ 261-66« 
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H. M. S. Wolf ” remained in tlie Straits from 1836 to 1838^ 
and inflicted heavy losee^i upon the pirates. Much of her success 
was due to her habit of disguising herself as a trader carrying 
tropical animals. To quote one of her officers:—Baboons flew 

playfully at your legs, a loathsome orang-outang,-crawled up to 

shake iuands-pigs and peccaries, sheep, fowls, a honey bear^ 

and a black pantlier ” made her “ a perfect floating menagerie.^’(®^) 
During 1837 and 183'9 tlie Dutch were also very active in the Rhio- 
Lingga Archipelago and other islands near Singapore. (®*) 

Ihe Government of India decided in 1837 permanently to 
increase the naval force in the Straits, so that tlie pirates might 
not forget the lesson taught them in 1836. Until conditions 
improved so far asi to warrant a reduction, it was to consist of two 
ships of the royal navy and five gunboats. The Supreme Govern¬ 
ment also decided to station in the Straits the “ Diana,^’ a small 
steamer of 168 tons. Her speed was Hre knots an hour, and she 
carried two nine-pounder guns and tw^enty-five men.(®®) The 
despatch of the Diana was due to the strong representations of 
the Straits Government and the Admiral commanding the Indian 
Squadron. They were at one in asserting that pi nicy could never 
Ixi suppressed by sailing-ships and gunboats, and that the only 
effective weapon againi^ it was the steamer. The arrival 
of tlie steam^ip in the East Indian Islands was a turning-point 
in the history of piracy. The advent of a vessel which was inde¬ 
pendent of favourable wdnds destroyed the galleys’ comparative 
immunity, and in a few* years many even of the Lanuns gave up 
piracy. 

The first engagement of the Diana in 1837 was a painful 
surprise for the pirates. Six Lanun galley's were plundering a 
Chinese junk off the Trengganu coast when tliey sighted her. 
Never having seen a steamer, they decided from her smoke that 
she was sailing ship on fire, and bore down on her at full speed, 
anticipating on easy capture. To their horror, the Diana came 
up to them against the wind, and then, suddenly stopping opposite 
each piau, poured in her broadsides at pistol-shot range. One prau 
was sunk, 90 lanuns were killed, 150 wounded, and 30 taken. 
The other five galleys escaped in a shattered condition, baling 

out apparently nothing but blood, and-scarce a man at the 

oars.’^ Three of them foundered before they reached home.C^^) 

(67) Ibid., 261-66. Buckley, ‘‘Singapore,*' I, 280. “One Hundred 
Years of Singapore,” I, 296. Brooke. 

(68) J. I. A., IV, 619, 625. Anon. 

(69) Letters Received from India and Bengal, Vol. 11: Moy 31, 
1837. Buckley, “Singapore”: I. 281, B. Pub., Range 13, Vol. 22: March 
1, 1837, Nos. 6A and 6B. 

(70) Ibid., Vol. 17: Jan. 27, 1836. Nos. 1-2: and Feb. 3, 1836. Nos. 
3-4. Ibid., Vol. 18: April 27 and May 1, 1836, No. 1, Ibid. Vol. 19: July 
6, 1836, No. 14. 

(71) Hunter “Adventures of a Naval Officer^* 84-85, 93-94 and v^ 
infra. 

(72) Oihom, ”Quedah,” 20-21. J. I. A., IV. 620-21: Anon. 
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As a result of the uavy^s attacks from 1836 to 1839, and 
especially of Chiads^ cruise of 1836 and the ^^Diana^s^^ fight of 
1837, piracy in the Straits greatly decreased for several years. 
Very few praus were attacked, and the native traders had never 
been so safe.(^®) About 1843 there was a recrudescence of Malay 
and Lanun piracy in tlie Straits of Malacca and along the East 
Coast of the Peninsula. It continued until 1849, and many 
tmding-praus were captured, some of them very close to Singapore. 
Conditions however never became jiearly as serious as they had been 
before 1836.(^*) The Government of the Straits Settlements, 
with the assistance of the China squadron, and the Temenggong 
of Johore, managed to cojk? with the situation fairly well. It 
was greatly hiani})ericd however because the fleet was unanble to 
spare sufficient ships to police so wide an area.(^®) Gradually 
Malay piracy waned under the British and Dutch attacks, and 
after 1849 it dwindled into insignificance. (^®) 

For many years however piracy continued to exist on a petty 
scale in the neighbourhood of the Straits Settlements. It usually 
took the form of attacks by a few Malays on row-boats or small 
})raus, although occasionally a junk or a fairly large j)rau nas 
taken. Such incidents grew steadily rarer, even though the 
Straits marine was not really effective. Sailing were not replaced 
by steam gunboats until 1861. Moreover the "Hooghly,^^ tihe 
largest steamer, was very old and frequently disabled, as her 
boilers were nearly worn out. She was quite unable to catch a 
fast pirate galley. In 1862 she was replaced by a more powerful 
iron steamsJiip, tlie Pluto ^ The Straits marine was much 
inxprowd by the addition about the same time of a new steam 
gunUmt, the ‘^Avon,^^ a large and fairly fast ship with twenty 
and sixty-hour pounder gun6.(^‘^) Even at the present day, 
instances of Malay piracy occasionally occur. The most notorious 
was the Selangor incident in 1871 which led to British intervention 
in the state. In 1884 and 1909 Cliinese merchantmen were 


(73) Ibid., 626-27, B. Pub., Bange 13, Vol. 25: Nov. 1, 1837 No. 3. 
Command Paper flOTe] of 1854-55, p. 150 (Vol. XXIX). 

(74) J. I. A., IV, 735-38. Anon. J. I. A., VI, 470-87. J. T. 
Thomson. Command Paper fl976‘[ of 1854-55, p. 150 (Vol. XXIX). 
B. Pub., Bange 13, Vol. 43: June 19, 1843. No. 18, 

(75) Ibid., Vol. 54. Aug. 27, 1845, Nos. 12-13. 

(76) B. Pub. Bange 13, Vol. 64: April 7, 1847, No. 7. I. P.F., Bange 
200, Vol. 40: Oct. 7, 1853, Nos. 137-42. Ibid., Vol. 59: April 28, 1854, No. 
182. Ocean Highways,'' Jan. 1873, pp. 312-14, W. E. Maxwell. 

(77) Cameron, Malayan India." 30. McNair, “Convicts Their 
own Warders," 120-22. Straits Settlements Administration Heport, I860- 
81, pp. 1-2. Ibid., 1861-62, pp. 25 and 30. Ibid., 1862-03, pp. 6, 22, and 26. 

(78) Ibid., 1861-62, p. 26. Ibid., 1862-63, p. 22. P. P., H. of C. No. 
259 of 1862, p. 67 (Vol. XL). Cameron, “Malayan India," 251-52. 

(79) Hill MIS^ J 942. 

(80) Swettenham, “British Malaya,^^115, Anson “About Others 
and Myself," 806-11. 
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attacked by Malay pirates near Singapore. (*^) Speaking broadly 
however, one may say that Malay piracy liias bwn extinct for 
over forty years. 

In addition to crtisliiiig Malay piracy the British navy also- 
made mlany attacks on the Lanuns and Balanini. During the 
thirties their fleets suffered heavy losses, as for example in the 
‘^Diana^s engagement of 1837; but until 1845 no serious attempt 
was made to attacik their settlements. In 1845 and 1846 the 
British navy, assisted by Rajah Brooke and his Malays, destroyed 
the Lanun settlements "in North-West Borneo, and piracy tliere 
came to an end. This result was achieved very largely through 
the terror inspired by the steamships. (®“) In 1847 the H. C. 
steamer ‘^Nemesis” inflicted a very ^i^evere defeat on a Balanini 
squadron near I>/abuan. The pirates suffered so heavily that for 
fifteen years they carefully avoided the coast of Brunei. The 
DuiU-h were also very active at this time in destroying Lanun 
settlements; and the Sjjauiards dealt the Lanuns and Balanini 
two heavy blows by the capture of Sulu and the Balanini Islands 
in 1848 and 1851. (‘‘^) 

The Lanuns and Balanini continued their annual cruises 
for many years after 1851, but their power gradually decreased 
until they sank into insignificance. Their decline was due partly 
to tlie gr'ow'th of Spanirfi power, but in much larger degree to 
the terror inspired by steamships. (’*‘') By 1854 the Straits Settlc- 
ments had for some years been almost free from Lanun attacks. 
Soon afterwards the names of both the Lanuns and Balanini 
disappeared forever from the Straits records. In 1862 there 
occurred wOmt proved to be ‘almost the last fight between the 
British and the Lanuns. A squadron returning home from a success¬ 
ful cruise on the East Coast of the Malay Peninsula rashly ventured 
into 'Sarawak waters. It was attacked and almost wiped out off 
Bintiilu in Brunei by Rajah Brooke’s tiny steam gunboat after 
a desperate fight in which the pirates showed all their ancient 
(30uiiage.(®®) Ix)ng after the Straits Settlements were free from 
their ravages the Dutch, and especially the Spaniards, were com¬ 
pelled to send periodical expeditions against the Lanuns and 
Balanini. (‘*^) 


(81) ‘^One Hundred Years of Singapore,’’ I, 299. Brooke. 

(82) Command Paper ri421'| of 1851, p. 320, (Vol. XXXIV). 
Hunter, “Adventures:” 84-85, 93-94, and passim, v. chapter on Rajah 
and Borneo Piracy for a fuller account. 

(83) I. P. F., Range 198, Vol. 2: Oct. 23, 1847, Nos. 74-79. St. John, 
“Brooke” 121. A description of the battle was given in the opening i>age9 
of this chapter. 

(84) J, T. A., V, 382. Anon. St. John, “Life in the Far East.” 
11 242. 

(8M Ibid., I, 292: II, 235, 240. . 

(86) McDoagall, “Sarawak,” 204-14. London, “Times,” July 16,. 
1862. 

(87) Baring-Gould & Bampfylde, “Sarawak,” 277-78. 
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When the British North Borneo Company waA founded, its 
officials discovered that Lianun and Balanini colonies had been 
established on the East coast of Borneo. Tunku, the principal 
settlement was founded by Lanuns from North-We^ Borneo after 
the destruction of their ^rongholds there by the British navy in 
3845 and 1846. (^®) The pirates had only a shadow of their 
former power, but in 1878 they still carried on raids ©gainst 
the natives of Borneo and the Philippines, Tunku was destroyed 
by H. M. S. Kestrel in 1879, and in 1886 two villages were 
bombarded by a British warship because of various small acts of 
piiiacy. As a nisult of this punishment, and the firm rule of 
the Borneo Company, the last embers of Lanun and Balanini 
piracy in the island were stamped out. By the combined efforts 
of the British, Dutch and Spaniards the most famous pirates of 
the Archipekgo were at last compelled to abandon their raids. 

At the very time when Malay and Lamm piracy was coming 
to an end, the Chinese pirates suddenly rose into prominence. 
The worst period seems to liave been from about 1848 to 1855, 
although attacks were made until t4ie seventies. The principal 
sufferers were junks from Cochin-China.; and from the inadequacy 
of its marine the Government of the Straits Settlements could 
do little to protect them. The main theatre of Chinese operations 
was the Gulf of Siam, altiiough many vessels were captured near 
Singapore. The attacks gradually died away as the China squadron 
destroyed the fleets and fortresses of the pirates in China. (®®) 

]No one who studies the history of piracy in the East Indian 
Islands cjan fail to 1)6 impressed by its resemiblance to that of 
the Barbary Coast. In each case piracy was fostered by a peculiar¬ 
ly favourable environment. How important this influence was in 
the development of piracy in the Archipelago has already been 
shown. The coast of North Africa was equally suitable. It is 
a ‘^series o-f natural harbours, often backed by lagoons which 
offer every facility for,...escape.^^ There are ^endless creeks, 
shallow harbours and lagoons where the Corsairs^ galleys (which 
never drew more than six feet of waiter) could take refuge,’’ and 
much of the coast is protected by shifting sand-banks. (®^) More¬ 
over in both cases the pirates’ country lay alongside some of the 
most important of the world’s trade-routes. 

In Africa as in the Eastern Archipelago the actions of 
European nations greatly stimulated the piracy which already 
existed. What the destruction of the native trade-routes was to 

(88) Ibid., 124. 

(89) Ibid., 278. J. B. A. S. 8. B., XXI, 96-101, 112 Treacher. Fryer, 
^‘Decade in Borneo” 9, 3*1. 31, 41-42, 55, and passim. 

(90) I. P. F., Bange 200, Vol. 40: Oct. 7, 1853, Nos. 137-42. Ibid:., 
Vol. 69: April 28, 1854, Nos, 180-87. J. P. F., Bange 201, Vol. 29: Sept. 
14, 1855, Nos. 86-97. ^'One Hundred Tears of l^gapore,’’ X, 297. Brooke 
J, I. A., VI, 470-84. Thomson. 

(91) Lane-Poole, * * Barbary Omairs, *' 16-21, 186-91, 
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the Malays, the expulsion of the Moors from Spain was to the 
Corsairs. The Pirates of Northern -Africa were not a very serious 
menace until their numlbers were greatly increased towards the 
end of the fifteenth century by a swarm of refugees from Spain, 
filled with a burning sense of their wrongs, and determined to 
avenge the cruelties they had suffered at Christian hands. (®*) 
The Corsairs also resembled the pirates of the Archipelago in 
that they were slavers as much as robbers: one of the principal 
objects of their cruises was to maike captives for the slave- 
markets. With the possible exception of the Lanuns however none 
of the East Indian pirates seem to have treat'd their slaves with 
such cullous cruelty as the Moons. The last point of resemb¬ 
lance is that in both cases neither the ships nor the forts of the 
pirates were very formidable to European warships. They were a 
terror only to merchantmen. (®^) 

Apart from these }X)ints of similarity however the two races 
of pirates were radically different. Except in rare cases the 
Malays and Lanuns were never a menace to European merchant¬ 
men; while the Corsairs were the terror of every trader that 
passed their harbours. The reason for this was threefold, the 
assistance of Turkey, the encouragement of the great European 
powers, and the use of European renegades. From about 1518, 
when (lharles V began to make serious atbmipts to crush them, 
until 1571 the Barbary Corsairs were under the protection of 
Turkey. The Janissaries, the floi^’er of the Sultan’s army, were 
sent to sail on tlieir raids, and the pirate galleys formed part 
of the Turkish navy. Bariiarossa and the other great leaders of 
the pirates commanded the whole Turkish fleet, and assisted the 
Sultans in their campaigns. Until the hiaittle of Lepanto in 1571 
the Turkish fleet had the command of the Mediterranean; and 
the Corsairs wore protected and enabled to grow strong in the 
early years of their i)Ower when they could most easily have been 
crushed. 

Lepanto deprived the pirates of this protection, and they 
ceased to he robbers on the grand scale. The great powers of 
Europe could easily have crushed them; yet in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries their ravages were more extensive than 
ever before. Hundreds of Euroipean merchantmen and thousands 
of captives fell into their hands, tile Mediterranean seaboard 
was constantly pillaged, and even villages in England and Ireland 
were destroy-^. The pirates arrogat^ to themselves the right 
to war on every nation of Europe which did not buy tlieir forbearance 
by tribute. Moreover they constantly broke the treaties which they 

(92)Playfair, ‘‘Scaurge of Christendom,*' 1-3, Lane-Poole, Bar¬ 
bary Corsairs, " 7-13, 22 27. 

(93) Playfair, "Scourge of -Chirstendom," 6, 20, and passim. 

(94) Ibid., 8-13, and passim. 

(95) Ibid., passim. Lane*Poole, **Corsairs'* 13-181. Currey, ‘^Sea 
Wolves of the Mediterranean," 177-78. 
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were briibed to sigii^ and reiiew’ed their ravages. Yet, apart from 
a few sporadic attacks never pushed home, the great powers replied 
by fresh gifts of money, new treiaties, and more stores and munitions* 
The truth was that England, France and tlie other powers found 
the Corsairs too useful as a means of injuring one another's 
trade to allow them to be destroyed. While aittempting to buy 
immunity for their own merchants by lavish gifts, they were 
constantly trying to bribe the pirates to attack their rivals.(®®) 
The position was rather like that of Turkey and the Concert of 
Europe during the last seventy years, when the attempts to secure 
just government for the Sultans^ Christian subjects failed because 
the mutual jealousy and distrust of the great powers' made effective 
action impossible. 

Finally, much of the ix)wer of the Corsairs was due to their 
employment of Christian renegades. Their guJiners, many of the 
commmiders of th(‘ir galleys, and some even of their rulers, were 
renegades. Kenegades generally guided them on tlieir voyages, 
and fonned the most daring part of their crews. In 1630 there 
were 8000 in Algii‘rs alone. The abandonment of the galley for 
the sailing-ship at the beginning of the seventeenth century was 
due to a Fleming, Simon Dander, who taught the pirates how to 
build ships on the European model. Owing to the gi^^at superiority 
of their new tyf)e of vessel the Corsairs were able to extend their 
cruises into the Atlantic, and ravage the coasts of England and 
Ireland. (“'^) 

The Malays and Ijanuus on the contrary had none of these 
advantages. No European power protected or assisted them with 
arms and money as a means of injuring its rivals^ trade. That: 
they flourished so long was due not to the encouragement but to 
the indifference of Europe. Moreover the pirates of the Archipe¬ 
lago were not joined by Euroj>ean renegades. There appears to 
be only one case, in 1820^,' where a Ewropeniu commanded a 
Malay squadron, and even here there is no certain proof, but 
merely strong suspicion. (®^) The Malays and Lanuiis were there¬ 
fore greatly inferior to the Corsairs in their types of vessel, their 
armament, and their skill in gunnery. For these reasons they were 
rarely a clanger to European merchantmen, but only to the iil- 
armed native trading praus. So far lats enthusiasm for their 
chosen profession went, the pirates of the Archipelago were fuUy 
the equals of the Corsairs, Had circumstances been favourable, 
they might have been as great a scourge to Europeans as the 
Moors: it was their misfortune, and not their fault, that they 
were comparatively innocuous. 

(96) Playfair, ‘‘Scourge of Christendom,'^ 4-6, 34-55, Lane- Poole 
“Barbary Corsairs," 182. Taffarel, “L'Algeria," 30*33, and passim. 

(97) Playfair, “Scourge of Christendom," 4, 20, 63, Lane-Foole, 
“Barbary Corsairs," 200-1, 224-34. 

(98) Hill, “Episodes of Piracy" S 25, 
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CHAPTER Xni. 


Rajah Brooke of Sarawak and the Suppression of Piracy in 

Brunei. 

No history of the Straits Settlements would be complete which 
<lid not refer to the work accomplished by Sir James Brooke in 
Sarawak. In 1839 the North-West Coast of Borneo was one of 
the most notorious pirate strongholds in the whole Archipelago; 
by 1850 their power was brokeai, and by 186-0 even the Lanuns 
gave the toasts of Brunei a wide berth. To Eajah Brooke, far 
jnore than to anyone else, belongs the credit for this great achieve¬ 
ment. 

Brunei, the scene of his success, was a decadent Malayan 
state in the North-West part of Borneo.. When the Portuguese first 
visited it in tlie sixteenth century it was a large and powerful 
kingdom; but in the course of three hundred years it had decayed 
until its power was but a shadow, and only la fraction of its 
former territory remained. At the i)n^sent day its area has dec¬ 
reased to a small district surrounding Brunei Toto, the Capital; 
but in 1839 it included the present state of Sarawak. The popula¬ 
tion was composed of several elements. There were first the 
Malays, a small minority, but the dominant race, comprising the 
Sultan, his nobles, and their followers, who lived either in the 
capital, Brunei Town, or near the mouths of the rivers. The 
mi:iuss of the population was of a somewhat different race, and 
had been (‘onquered by the Malayan invaders. It was divided 
into several tribes, the Kayans, very numerous and warlike, the 
Dayaks, and others. The Dyaks were of two kinds, Land land Sea 
DayaikB. The inhabitants of Sarawak were in the main land 
Dayaks, a kindly and unwarlike race, not much given to fighting, 
thougli not without .somewhat of a predilection for head-hunting. 
The Sea Dayaks, or Orang Laut, were of altogether different calibre. 
Their villages w^ere near Sarawak, on the banLs of the Batang 
Lupar, Serebas, and Kaluka Rivers. They were excellent seamen, 
pirates to a man, and notorious all along the West Coast of Borneo 
for their fearlessness and ferocity. Between the Orang Laut and 
Brunei Town on the Rajang and Igan Rivers lived several peace¬ 
ful Dayak tribes who manufactured sago in the intervals between 
the raids of the sea Dayaks^ Northwards of Brunei Town the 
country was a stro^nghold of the Lanun pirates, who had fortified 
towns at Tampassuk;, Pandlassan, and other places. 

The whole state was nominally under the government of 
the Sultans of Brunei, but in point of fact their dependencies 
were rapidly slipping from their grasp. The rule of the Malays 
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was as weak as it was cTHel and oppressive; individually brave, 
they were unable to pix‘vent their state from erunii)ling to ])iec*i‘s 
before their eyes, llajah Brooke’s “ dounials” show that when 
he first went to Sarawak he hoj)ed to revivify the aneiejit dynasty 
of Brunei, hut after many attempts he disi'overed that the task 
was hopeless. The Malay nobles apjw.‘ar to have divided their time 
between intrigue and dissipation at Brunei Town, and the o]>})res- 
sion of their Dayak su])jeds the Ijtind Dayak-s, it well understood; 
no one liad courage* enough to tyrannize over the Orang Laut. 

The oppression to which the Land Dayaks were subjected 
would he incredible if it were not attested by the accounts of such 
unimpeachable e}X‘-witnesst*s as Spenser St. John, Sir Hugh Low, 
and Admiral Kep])el. A Mialay noble for example would send 
a ])ar of iron or some other a.rtic!e worth a few dlollars to 
a Dayak village and (onipel the inhabitants to buy it for ten 
times its value. If they were unable to pay the price, lie and 
his followers would sack the village and carry off the young men 
and woman as slaves. It also fn'queiitly happened that a Malay 
would see la Dayak boat which he fancied, and, if he did not carry 
it off at once, would put a mark on it as a sign that it was his. 
Very often four or five marks would l>e set on a boat before some 
Malay would take it away with him. The Dayak owner was then 
compelled to visit all the other Malays who had placed their mark 
on his boat, and ])ay enw'h of them its full value to reeom]xmse 
them for th< ir disappointment.(^) 

Besides plundering the Dayaks, the ]\Ialays also engaged 
in jiiracy. About 1800 Brunei Town was so notorious for this 
that tlie former flouilishing trade with Englilsh mercliantmeii 
ceased altogether, since several large ships had been taken and 
tlioir crews murdered. The emsation of this trade in the end 
helped to bring about the downfall of Brunei, since the Malayis 
had been greatly enriched by it. In 1839 tlie more far-sighted 
nobles were therefore anxious to renew it. By this time Brunei 
Town itself had given up actual piracy, but the Sultans and 
their Datiis (Malay nobles) protected ptinates and received a 
share of their plunder. The town wrs a harbour of refuge where 
the pirate praua came to sell tlieir slaves and booty, and to buy 
supplies.(“) Other ])arts of Brunei however more than made 
up for the backsliding of the cai)ital. The Lamms sent Qut 
squadrons from tlieir fortified bases on the North-West and North- 

(1) The above account is drawn from the following sources:—Mundy: 
‘Mournals of Kajah Brooke,” passim. St, John, ‘‘Life in the Forests 
of the Far East,” passim and especially II, 106, 245-79, 292-304. Brooke, 
“Vindication” IT, 49-50. Baring-Gould & Bampfylde “Sarawak,” 54-58. 
Sir Hugh Low, “Sarawak,” 189-90 and passim. Templer, “Private Letters 
of Sir Janies Brooke.” passim Keppel. “Expedition to Borneo of H. M. S, 
“Dido,” IT, 203 and passim. 

(2) Kanee of Sarawak. “My Life in Sarawak” xvii. Low, Sara¬ 
wak,” 128. J. I.A., II, 512. J. E. Logan. J, Hunt, Eeporton Borneo to 
Baffles, in “Malayan Miscellanies,” I, 37-58. 
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orn coasts, and ravaged the seas for hundreds of miles. These 
Ija.nuTis wore immigrtan'ts from the great })irate stronghold on 
Mindanao in tho Phili])'})ines, and were in league M^ith tlieir 
kinsmen. (^) 

Another race which ])hiyed an important role in Borneo 
piracy M^a*s the Aral). The Malays have always sliowm great venera¬ 
tion for tlie Arabs, since it was from them tliat they m*eiv(^d 
Mohammed an ism. This, joined with their mental superiority to 
the Malays aaid Dayaks, gave them grcait ascendancy over the 
natives of the Arclii])elago. AVIiilc there were no Arab colonie-S 
in Born(K>, quite a few' individuals had (*stablished themselvi's 
amojigst the lijuiuiis and the Sea-Dayaks, and combined with 
great success the roles of holy men, pirate chi(‘fiains, and slavers. 
Typical of the class w'ere Sharif Osman of Marudu Bay, and 
Siiarifs Miilar, Saliap and Massihor in the ()rang Laut country. 
Frequently the Arahs did not lead the ])irate raids in jx^rson, hut 
confined theni.^elves to the safer task of Iniilding strongly forti- 
fi<‘d to-wns, from which they s^uit out heels mann(‘d by their 
Malayan or Sea-Dayak followers. AVhen the squadrons returned 
after a succi\<.^ful cruise, the Arab Sharifs took a gfK>dly sliare 
of tlie })rotits. The inhueiice of the Arabs u[)on the MiaJays w'as 
<l(‘noun(XHl by authorities like Brooke, St. ♦folin, Ja)w\ and Kalhes 
as most perni(‘ious. They ])rostituled their intidlectual superiority 
and the superstitious veneration in w’hich they w'ere held to 
f(Kstcr in their follow’(‘rs their inborn love of piracy. (*) 

The piratical tribes with wduun Brooke was ))rought most 
ch^sely in (‘ontaicd were the Sea-Dayaks, whose villages wire seat- 
tenal along the hanks of the Batang Lupar, Sadong, serehas and 
Kaluka ' When in 18-lh the Padical Party in Clroat 

Britain oi)eiied its attack upon Pajali Brooke, it (*ont(‘nded that 
these notorious marauders were peaeeahle farmers and lisbermen, 
of inoffensive aiid loveable disposition. In point of fact, the 
e\iden(‘e of thtu’r def)redations lillis nuuiy stout volumes; and it was 
only from force of eircuinstances and not through any fault of 
tlieir own th-ait they w'ere not as great a scourge as the Laiiuns. 
Originally they had been agriculturists who differed from the 
Laud Dayaks only in their stmnger partiality for human heads, 
Hind bt‘(‘ause they were so brave and warlike that to o])pr(\ss them 
w'as out of the qiu'stion. It therefore appealed to the Malays and 
the Arab Sharifs aus an excellent idea that such splendid fighting 
material should be diverted from the toilsome and comparatively 

(3) Mundy ‘‘Brooke'' 11, 189-96. Low “Sarawak" 128-29. S. St. 
Jolin “Life in the Far East," I 239; IT, 239-40. B. St. John, “Indian 
Archipelago," IT, 132, 136-42. Earl. “Eastern Seas" 312-15. P. P., H. 
Hyf (\, No. 55 of 1852-53, pp. 2-9, (Vol. LXI). 

(4) lx>w, “Sarawak," 123-25, 191. Baring-Oould & Bampfylde, 

■“Sarawak," 52. Mundy, “Brooke," I, 362-66, 370-77. St. John, 

^‘Brooke" 160-61. Earl, “Eastern Seas," 66-69. Keppel. “Dido," 
IT, 145 (1847 ed.). Moor, “Notices of the Indian Archipelago" 31. 
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nil productive work of fairming to piracy for tlic benefit of their 
mentors. So a])t were the Orang Laiit in a short time ihey were 
the scourge of the West (Viast of Borneo. They became excellent 
seamen, and their naturally blocKl-thirsty inistincte W(‘re greatly 
stimulated. The Malays and Arabs found their passion for heads 
of the utmost service, for when a capture was made tlie Orang 
Ijaut were quite content to leave all the booty to their leaders and 
take iHis their share the. heads of the slain or of any ca])tives t(-)0 
weak to be sold as (slaves. 

WJien Brooke arrivi'd in Sarawak they were at the height of 
their ]>o\ver. They wen* divided into two tribes, the Serebas and 
Sakarran, and could j)ut into the held 20,000 warriors, armed with 
sipeiars, long heavy swords wdth a razor-like edge, and large shieldis 
ornamented with dyed human hair. Trained to the sea from in¬ 
fancy, they W(‘r(‘ adepts at managing their small craft. In rough 
weather, when their boats wert^ almost filled with water, t.h(‘y 
were acx'ustonied to Uih]) overboard and, clinging to the gunwale 
with one hand, swim until the storm over. Tlieir galleys 
were lojig and low, pr' 0 ])elled with oars and sails, and extra¬ 
ordinarily swift. They were, made of long planks lashed to-gcHher, 
vso that when hard ])r(‘ssed. by men-of-war’s hoiats, they eoiild run 
ashore and quickly euttijig the lashings, carry them away piece¬ 
meal into the jungle, to he ])ut together again at Itn'sure. Siiu'o 
the boats of the Orang Laid wen* frailer than the big Lamm 
galleys, and h(‘nce h‘ss adapted for long sea-voyages, they (‘ontined 
their d(*predations to the Borneo Coasts, and did not wander far 
afield, althongh lat times tlH*y allied them.*^elv(*s with the Lanuns. 
For this reason also tlie Orang J^aut did not attack Furoj)ean 
merchantmen, but contined their attention to native trading-praus. 
The Sea-1 layaks also lahour-ed under the great disadvantage that 
they had no fire-arms, and wen^ somewhat afraid of them. The 
towns of the Arab Sharifs how(‘ver w'ere provided with cannon 
and musket (and the Malays who usually accompanied the Orang 
Laut expeditions took their fire-arms with them. Cnder these 
('ircumsitaiices the charactiT of the Sea Dayaks was far better 
known to the l)ut(‘h than to the British (loveriimcnt. At tin* 
inquiry held on BrookeV attacks u[)()n th(*m in 1854 a Dutch naval 
officer gave most inijKutant testimony Hoarding their ravages on 
the Dutch })()issessions oii the West (kiast of Borneo. (’‘) 

(5) Low. Sarawfik,165-194, 221-25. Bxiriiig-Gould & Bauipfylde 
‘‘Sarawak,** 52-54. Karl, “Eastern Seas** .312-14. Mundy “Brooke*^ 
T, 297-HI6, 351, 362-66, 370-77. Keppcl, “Maeander,** T, 126-134, 201. 
St. John, “Life in the Ear East,** I, 67: II, 239. 8t. John, “Broo-ke;** 
154-56, ir>9-211. Hunter, “Earlier Adventures of a Naval Officer,** 38 ff.,, 
90, 160, 148-234. “The Borneo Question** 12-14. Command Paper 
I 11971 of 1850, pp. 4-12, (LV). Command Paper |1976 | of 1854-55, 
(XXJX), the report of the Commission of Inquiry, 1854, which conclrsively 
proved that the Sea-J)avaks were pirates. P. P., H, of C., No. 4 of 1852-53, 
pp. 3-7, (Vol. LXl). J.I. A., Ill, 254-55. 8 . St. John, “Moniteur dea 
Indes Orientales** 1847-48, I, 20, De Groot. 
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SiK'h was the situation in Brunei when in 1839 James Brooke 
sailed into the Sarawak Biver with his small sehooner, the 
Boynlist,” and a erew of some twenty ])ieked Kiif^lishmen. 
Brooke had ooine to the Ea4 to fulfil the dream of his life, a 
voyage of exjdoration aaid seientifie rt^areh in the Archipelago.(*'’) 
4Mie visit to Borneo was only an iinddent in his travels and if 
anyone had told him that in lesis than twenty years he would he 
the ruler of the greater ])art of Brunei, he would have scouted 
the idea as ])r(‘])osterous. 

Sarawak at this time was in revolt against the Sultan of 
Brumu. So unprecedented had been the tyranny of ^lakota, the 
Sultan’s governor of the jvrovince, that he had actually succeeded 
in uniting ag:iiinsit him the Band Dayaks and their liereditarv 
en(uni(*s the Malays. Pangi‘ran Muda llashim, the Begent of 
Brumd, had been sent to sup'])ress the relxdlion, but owijig to tin* 
cowanlic(* and inca])a(‘ity of Ids ofhcxTs he liad completely failed. 
Tin* war |)romised to drag on indefinitely, and meaiuwhile Hashiin's 
tMi(*mi(*s at the capital were undermiidng ids influence with Omar, 
the incapable and almost imlax-ile Sultan. Muda Ihus/liim Wuis 
therefore anxious to return to Brunei Town as quickly as possible. 
He welcomed Br()ok(‘ warmly and a strong fricuidship quickly grew 
up h(‘twe(‘n them. AVhile somewhat W(‘ak, Hashim had miijiy ex- 
<'ellent qualities. His treatment of the Dayaks was ('omparatively 
just, and he wished to supjiress piracy, and to rt'-establish trade 
with the British. With proper guidance' h(‘ would have made a 
satisfactory ruler; and his claim to the throne was as gcnal as the 
Sultan’s. In })oint of character he was infinitely preferable to 
Omar, whose guidijig j)rinci|)h's W(*re ])lunder. women, and dis¬ 
sipation. ^loreover the Sultan was a.s weak as he was worthless, 
and always follow(*d the advice of his lat(*st ('ouncillor. His most 
congeidal advisers were Hashim’s enemies, who led by Pangeran 
Psoj), were the patrons of piracy, and the slave trade, aiiid were 
notorious even in Brunei for their o-ppressioji of the l)ayaks.(’) 

After a few month.s Brooke siiiled to (’ehhes, but in 1840 
he iH'turned to Sarawak, Hashim ha<l iHcoine convinced that tlie 
n^hellion could only he supjiressetl by Brook(*'s assistance, aiiid in 
n*turn he ottered him the Oovernorship of Sarawak. Brooke 
uec*e])ted, not from atiy Iiojk* of jK'rsonal gaiti, but solely because 
he saw in the offer an opportuidty of ending the intolerable oivpres- 
sion of the Dayaks. lie isuj)})r(‘ssed the revolt, and treated the 
Mialays and Dayaks with such kindness and justice that in a few 
months he completely w'on their allegiance. Makota, the (lovernor 
of Sarawak wliose oppression had caused the revidt, and a notorious 
j)atron of the ])irates, saw*^ that Brookc^’s a])j)(untment would ruin 

(6) Templer, “Private* Letters of Sir James Brooke,“ T, 4-9, 11-14, 
16-33, 76-77, 80. 

(7) 8t. John, ‘ * Brooke, *' 13-26. Keppel, ‘ ‘ (’ruise of the Maeander, ’ * 
H, 117. Brooke, “Vindication'^ 39. Baring-Gould & Bampfyldc', 
^‘Sarawak, 65-69. Low “Sarawak," 106-9. 
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lius c>pportuiiiti(*« for extortion, la.iid tht‘rofori? persuaded Ilashim 
to put off installiug liim in of1ic*e. Several months thus elapsed, 
until finally Makota made a futile attempt to poison Brooke. 
The liajah clean*d his ship for action, and demanded that Hashiin 
should fulfil his promise. The Da yaks, and the majority of the 
MalayvS at once joined Brooke; and Muda Hiashim proclaimed him 
Governor of Sarawak, on Septemlber 24, 1841. In 1842 the 
Sultan confirmed his appointment. (‘^) 

When tke English Badicals attacked Itajah Brooke in 184f> 
they accused him of being an unscrui)ulous adventurer, who extorkid 
from a powiTloss Sultan the rule of a. rich province in order 
to amass wealth by exploiting tbe miitives. To anyone who has 
studied tbe history of Brooke^s career the charge is so grot(^squ(^ 
as to seem unworthy of refuhition. It has boeji denied, not only 
by tile Bajalds followers, but also liy authorities of such unim- 
peachahle integrity as Low, St. John, and Swettenham.(’*) 
Nothing however ])roves the falsity of the accusation so (•omplctely 
as the liare facts of Brooke^s administration. An adventurer who 
wished to grow wealthy woxdd not impoverish himself liv sjiend- 
ing the greater part of his small fortune in restoring ])nKS|)erity 
to a poveiiy-stricken country, while consistently refusing to enrieh 
himsidf by exploiting its resources. Bajah Brooke obtained the 
Governorship of Sarawak from no desire for pow(*r or wealth, but 
solely in order to rescue the inhahiiaaiis from intolerable oppression. 
He never fell sliort (d his high ideal, and his wliole life is a 
triumphant refutation of the charges levelled against him. 

The history of Bajah Brooke^s rule in Sarawak lies outside 
tlie scope of this thesis. Sutliee it to say that for twenty-five 
years his life was one long battle agains>i Brumd misrule. 
Gradually lie restored order and jirosjierity in Sarawak, and built 
up his system of administration, lie won the enthusiastic devo'tion 
of his Malays and Dayaks; ajul the inhabitaints of the other 
provinces of Brunei sent embassies begging him to extend liis rule 
over them. Brooke was eager to put an end to piracy and tlie 
tyranny of the Malay nobles; and the Sultan for liis part was 
quite willing to extend his province. The Malay Governoi's of his 
dependencies had made themselves practically indejiendent, and 
only sent him tribute when the spirit moved them. Sultan Omar 
cared nothing for the misrule of Dayaks; but he keenly appreciated 
a governor who kept his word and regularly sent him the tribute 
agreed on. So the area of Sarawak gradually increased, until by 

(8) Templer, Brooke's Letters;" T, 93-10.*?, 116-18. Mundy, 

‘^Brooke," I, 177-271. St. John, "Brooke" 27-71. 

(9) Ibid., passim. Low "Sarawak" 93-123, Swettenham, prefacOr 
p. vii, in "My Life in Sarawak" by the Ratiee of Sarawak. 
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1860 it extended from Caj)e Tanjoiig Datii to \x 70 i 1 d Pape Tanjoiig 
Sirik.(^") 

Soon after 1840 Brof^ke began bis attenif>t to interest the 
British Government in Brunei. Ili-s own means were insiifTicient 
to destroy piniev and restore prosperity in Sarawak, witliout con- 
tiinung the extortionate taxes of the Malays, ancl this he refused 
to do. Still less was he able unaided to ])Ut an end to the appal¬ 
ling misrule in Brunei. Furthermore, to t‘stablish British intluem'e 
in Brunei would next- only benefit British trade, sinee tlie country 
was rich in natural 7 *esources, but it would strike a blow lat rToIland. 
Like most other Englishmen in the Eastern Archij)elago the Kaiali 
tliroughly detested the Dutch because ot their harsh treatment of 
tlie natives, and their constant attempts to m<mo]>olis(‘ the trach^ 
of the idaiid. Brunei was the only native stat('. in Boriun) which 
was still independent, and the Dutch liad for long been c/isting 
longing eyes u|K)n it. So far they had ff>und no ex('nse for inbn*- 
ventioii; hut. the anarchy and misruh* wliich was rapidly converting 
the country into a eongtu-ies of })iratieal ])rinci])alities was eert lin 
to give them their opiiorinnity within a very short time. 
over ext'elleiit c<.ml had hmi discovered in Brun<'i and Lahuan, 
an iisland off the North-West (V»ast of Brunei, near the capital; 
ujul Britain nee(h‘d a coaling station for the Phina s^piadron, and 
for steamshi|)s in th(‘ Phina trade. Th(‘ situation of Dihuan. almost 
on the trade-rout<‘ to Phina, and in a central jahsitioii. TOT miles 
from SingajK)re, and lOOO from Hongkong, made it i>eeuliarly 
Huitahle. The iniluence which Brooke h id obtained in Brunei was 
so great that he could obtain for the British (loveriunent whatever 
it wanted. The Sultaji was t^X) weak to ]>r(‘vent his governors 
from setting np las iiide{H*ndent chiefs, and was willing to cede 
large tracts of territory in return for a Muall payment and British 
])roteeiion. 

Brooke tluTefore urged the Britisii government to j)roelaim 
a protectorate over Brumu and Sarawak and i:vinex J>al)uan. 
While he would have preferred to .1 h‘ retained as Governor of 
Sarawak^ lie offered to allow his own province to he annexed 
without any ]KKst being given him. Far from wishing to destroy 
the }x>wer of the Sult^ui he wiished to pr(‘serve and nwivify it, and 
swee}) away misrule hv means of a British liesideiit who should 
advise the Sultan, as was done in the Malay States of the Peninsula 
after 1874. In this connection it is of interest to note that the 
IWidential System by which the Britiv^h Government at present 
controls the Siiltiins of the Mialay States has been greatly intiueneed 
by the form of administration evolved in Sarawak by Bajah Brooke. 
Sir Hugh Ixxw, who in 1877 was appointed Kesident of Perak, 

(10) St. .lohii, ‘Hiife in the Forests of the Far East/* IF, 289-304. 
Low, ‘‘Sarawak'* 110-12, and passim. Miuuly, “Brooke," I, 324, 357* 
Templer, “Brooke's Letters" vols. T. and 11, passim. Brooke, “Vindi¬ 
cation" 49-50. Baring-Gould and Bampfylde, “Sarawak," 110-11. St. 
John, “Brooke," preface, XV. 
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rornierly served under Brooke; and the methods of government 
whi(‘h he a-dopted were modelled very largely upon those of the 
Rajah.(’‘) The instrument whom Brooke designated for the 
regeneriiiition of Brunei was his faithful friend, the Regent, Muda 
llasliim. Broperly controlled, he could depended on to suppress 
misrule, put down piracy, and foster trade. Not that Brooke 
advocated the deposition of Sultan Omar: })r()vided he ceased to 
])rotect pirates and gave u]) o])])ressing his subjects, it was better 
tliat he should he left undisturbed. But ()nlar^s two sons were both 
illegitiimaite, and llashim^s claim to the throne was as good as his 
master’s. There was every reason why he should su(*ceed Omar 
either oji his death, or sooner, if ever it became niHfessary to depose 
him.(’-) The murder of IIa.ssim and all his sujvpoifers by Sultan 
Omar in IHlo ruined the ]dan, since it left no one who had the 
ilesire and tlie ability to reform the government. The decay of 
Brun(*i therefore went on faister than ever. 

Through the medium of Ids friends and relatives in London 
Brooke laid his j)r()posals before the Cabinet. Ahout 1842 h(* was 
introduced to Wise, an able but aiS events ]>roved unscru])ulous 
man of business in London. AVise cared notliing whatever for 
Brooke’s humanitarian ])rojects; but lu* s;uw clearly the great 
iinancial profit which he (*ould make by exploiting Brunei. For 
>ome years he suc(‘es.'ifully deceived Brooke as to his real motives, 
and gained his (mtire confidejice. In the (Mid this alliance nearly 
ruined the Rajah, for when he discoven'd Wise’s hmiI intentions 
he s<*ver('d (nmiiections with him. In rtwenge Wise by his slanders 
did miK'h to instigatedhe Radic^al attack on Brooki'.(^‘^) Between 
1842 and 181() however, as the Rajah’s London agent, he smns 
to have done much useful work in interesting the public in Brooke’s 
proje(‘ts, and in jiersuading the Cabiiud to annex Labuan. 

The (fovernment wnis very unwilling to accept Bre^oke’s jiro- 
])osals—it ratJier imdined to the lielief tliat to lose colonies was 
more blessed than to obtain them—but it was anxious to seiaire 
the (*oal, if it were proved to be of good quality. N(’‘gotiations 
\ier(» carried on for several years until the (/abinet was finally 
convinc*ed by the rejiorts of otlicers sent to inspect Jjibuan that the 
island would be valuable both as a coaling-station and as a centre 
for trade w'ith Brunei and Sulu Archi'pelago. By 1846 the Govern¬ 
ment had decided to act*e])t Sultan OimT's olfer of 1844 to cede 
Labuan and give a concession to work the Brunei coal-field. The 
formal otfer, together with a request that the British would su])- 


(11) St, John: ‘‘BrookeA' preface XV. 

(12) Keppel, ‘‘Dido.’' JI, 159-61. Mundy, Brooke,T, 275-76, 
:il2 i:i, 823, 339-44, 356, 373, 380-82: 11, 25-26. Templer, ‘‘Brooke's 
Letters," 1, 137, 171, 224, 227. P. P., “A. Selection frmii the Papers 
Belating to Borneo, 1846:" 1-6, 9-16, 27-28, 31-38, 43-48, 51-54, 72-77. 
Brooke, "Letter from Borneo" 6-40. 

(13) Templer, "Brooke's Letters," II, 172-207, and Vols. I and 
IT, passim. 
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pms8 ])iracy, had been made? thi'ough Br(X)keV influence. At 
the same time it wiais decided not to ])ro(*laim a ])rotec*torate over 
Sarawak and Brunei, nor to interfere in any way with the Sultan’s 
gk>vernment.(^^) 

Meanwhile in 1844 Miida Ifashim had l)een re-established in 
his rightful position in Brunei Town as Regent. The followings 
year he defeated an attack by the |>iratical faction of the Malay 
noble?^, led by Ihingeran Tsotp, who was captured and executed, 
l^sop was the Sultan’s favourite, and was notorious even in Brunei 
for hits })1 undering (d’ the Dayaks, and his ])rot(‘ction of ])irat‘s 
He had also enslav(‘d two shij)wreck(‘d British lasears. At last it 
seemed that Bro<^>ke’s ])olicy was near to success. Only a few 
months later the unhelievahle hapjMMied. One niglit early in 
1<S4(» hy the SultiMai’s orders tlie homes of Muda llashim, l.is 
brother Badrudin, and all their friends and relations wen^ attacked. 
With hardly a single exception the whole of his j)arty was wij)ed 
out. Witli them fell all hoja* of rid'orming Brnn(‘i through its 
native ruh‘rs.(’') St. John considered that Brookt* wus mistaken 
in believing that the murders weri‘ (^aused by llasliiin’s fidelity 
him and by his resolve to put down juracy: tlu* real reason was 
that tb(‘ Reg(‘nt was s<a'n to Ik* aiming at the throne. Jdierefore 
th(‘ Sultan’s advisers, ‘‘a set of scoundi’ids inferior \(> noiu* in 
villainy,” together with the remains of the ]dratical fiaetio-n, 

j)(‘rsuad(‘d him to destrov JIashim and his partv root and branch. 

( 1 .) 

Th(‘ Sultan also attempted to inunlcr Brooke, and to cap¬ 
ture by treachery a British naval otlicer. Admiral ('oc-hraiu*. 
whose squadron, with Brooke on board, sailed for Brunei Town. 
While tilled with indignation at the massacr(\ the admiral felt 
that if it wen* purely a palace conspiracy he could not interfere, 
sinc(‘ Omtar was an in<h*pendent ruh‘r. If iiowever lu* had broken 
his agiwnient with tin* British (loverninent made in 1844, then 
the situation was changed.(’') On arriving at the mouth of 
the river c)n which Brunei Town is built a in(‘ssagc was sent to 
the Sultan asking him if he meant to adhere to hi> engagements. 
He replied witli studied discourtesy: and after WM.iting siweral 
days the fleet ascended the river to tlu* ra]>ital, lirst informing the 
Sultaji that there would 'la* no atta< k unless he began it. Omar 
had strongly fortifled the town, and opened tire on the leading 
sliifKs. After a. short hut hot tight, Brunei was tatken, and the 
Sultan fled to the country. The Admiral now sail(‘d for (’hina. 

04) P. !>., “Borneo, 1846.»' 7, 1(>, 54-55, 64-65, M. P. P., H. of 

C\ No. 26(i of 1852-53, pp. 15-17, (Vol, LXT). Belcher, ‘'Voyage of the 
Hnmarang'^ 1, 176-77, 186. Brooke, “ AHiidieatioii,^^ 40-42. 

(15) Brooke, “ Vindication,’' 42-45. P. P., H. of C, No. 81 of 1852- 
53, pp. 1-3, (Vol. .LXl). 

(16) St. John, “Brooke,” 106-12. Templer, “Brooke’s lictters,’^ 
IT, 133-35, 137-41. 

(17) St. John. “Brooke.” 42flr. Mundy, “Brooke,” U, 87-94, P. 

H. of C. No. 266 of 1852-53, pp. 10-14. (Vol. LXI). 
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leaving Captain Muiuly to effect a settlement. It was decided to 
lot the Sultan retain his throne, and he returned to the capital. 
He made a treaty with Brooke ceding him Sarawak in perpetuity 
with full rights of sovereignty, without the ])ayment of the annual 
tribute hitherto sent. 

Soon afterwards IVlmerston^s despah'h to Brooke arrived, 
instructing him to ac\*ept the offer of Tiahuan and make a (?om- 
inercial tix’aty. Treaties were act'ordiiudy made in 1846 ceding 
liahuan and pledging the Sultan to do all in his })Ower to sup- 
])ress })iracy, and the slave-trade, and to protect shipwrecked 
<Tews from pillage or enslavimient. Most favoured nation treat¬ 
ment was granted to British commerce. The Sultan also promised 
never to alienate any part of his dominions to any foreign power 
without the foiment of the British (jOvernment.(^^) The subse¬ 
quent history of Lahuan is not given, since its government was 
entirely separate from that of the Stnavits Settknnents until 1905. 

Brooke n('\v retin‘ried to England where he'found himself feted 
and lionised. He was knighted, and appointed Governor of Lahuan, 
and Coniniissioner and (’onsul-Oeneral to the Siultan and in¬ 
dependent chi<d's of Borneo. He found however that the adminis¬ 
tration of Sarawak left him no time properly to carry out his duties 
at Lahuan, and he resigned his post as (tovernor in 185'2. In 1854 
he also resigned the Consul-<ieneraLship.(^‘*) 

The annexation of Lahuan, and indeed the whole of Brooke's 
career evokt^l strong remonstraiK'es from Holland. In 1845-46 
tln*re was an exchange of somewhat pungent notes between the 
British and Dutch (lovemnnuits. After attacking Brooke os an 
intriguer wlio was interfering in Holland's preserves, the Dutch 
went on to contend that the British actioais in Brunei were a breach 
of the Treaty of 1H24. In support of their charges they advanced 
an interpretation of the Treaty which meant that, wherever Holland 
had a post, however small, <»n any island in the Archipelago, the 
British must not establish themselves in any other state of the 
island, even tliough it were independent. Wnce the Dutch had 
station on almost every island of importance, their claims would 
j)ractically have confined the British to the Malay Peninsula. The 
British Government warmly defended Brooke against the attacks, 
and dejiied tliat hv any con(‘eivahle ingenuity could this interpre¬ 
tation of the Treaty he read into it. The Cabinet also seized the 
favourable o])j)ortunity to remind Holland of her continual viola¬ 
tions of the commerdal provisions of the Treaty. A long list of her 
transgressions was a})])ended, and it was suggested that greater 

(18) Comiuaml Paper 110141, 1849, pp. 3-6, (Vol. LVI). St. John, 
Brooke'' 114-118. Brooke ‘‘Vindication,” 45. Mundy, “Brooke.” 112, 

314, 324-25. Baring-Oould & Bampfylde “Sarawak” 121-26. 

(19) Ibid., 130-31. Templer, “BrookeLetters,” II, 306-7. St. 
John, “Brooke” 242. P. P., H. of C., No. 434 of 1850, p. 2. (XXXIII). 
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respect for treaty-obligations would go far to improve the relations 
of the two powers.("‘') 

During the years in wliich Brooke was trying to establish 
British influence in Brunei, he w'as also carrying on active warfare 
against the Orang Laut and the Lanuns. The Sea-Dayaks had 
long been acjcustoined to make raids on Sarawak, and at first they 
<juite failed to understand why the appointment of an English 
(Jovernor should interfere with their habits. For a time they 
continued to ravage his province as of old. Brooke made careful 
inquiries as to their character from “ Nakhodas’^ (caotains of 
native traders), fishermen, and others: and from their evidence tmd 
from what he saw Muth his own eyes in Sarawak be became 
convinced that both tribes of the Orang Laut, the Scribas and the 
Sekarrans, v/ere, as a Dutch official later ih'Scrihcd them, “ the 
scourge and terror of the West ('oast.(-M 

Brooke's first stcj) was to free his own province from their 
attacks. On se\eral o(‘casions when they raided Sarawak he pur¬ 
sued them with a handful of his faitliful Malays. Some of the 
pirates were killed, and others who Avere captured Avere tried and 
ex(*cuted. After a fcAv e.\])erien('es of this sort the Sea-Dayaks 
gave Sarawak a Avide berth: l)ut Brooke's resources were too limited 
to make them abandon ])ira('y altog<4her. The Bajah soon saw 
that this could only he brought about by means of the Britisli 
.navv.(-“) 

Meanwhile the Sea-Dayaks were preparing to attac'k him. The 
leaders of the plot were four Arab Sbarifs, iSahap, Japar, Mular 
and Masalior. They were the Sultan’s trovernors of the Orang 
Laut, and at the same time the ])rinci|)al ]>irate chiefs and slavers 
in the country. Paiigeran Tsop, tlie Sultan’s favourite minister, 
Avlio Avas executed by Muda Hasliiin h\ 1845, was secretly in league 
Avitb them. They had also been joined by Makt>ta, the ex-Oovernor 
of Sarawak Avhose o])pression had caused the rel)ellion there, and 
whom Brooke had driven out of the prouinee in 1S43.(-’*) The 
threatened attack never materialised, beause of the events about 
to be described. 

In 1H4;1 a Jiew chapter began in the history of Borneo piracy. 
The (iovernor of the Straits Settlements bad complained of the 
numerous attacks on Singapore ])raus made off the Brunei Coast, 
ajid Captain Keppel, 11. M. \S. “ Dido," sailed to investigate. (-*) 
Ue called at Sarawak and met Brooke. From this meeting arose a 
Avann friendshij) which lHste<l until the end of the Bajah’s life. 

(20) ('ommaiid Paper [1771j of 1854. pp. 35-65, (Vol. LXXII). 

(21) Templer, Brooke's Letters," 1. 74, 131, 161, 172-73. Mundy, 
"‘Brooke" T, 297-316. 

(22) Templer, "Brooke's Letters," I, 180, 193-95, 197, 219: IT, 28. 

(23) Ibid., I, 194, 197, 216-19. Mundy, "Brooke," I, 362-66, 370-77. 
Barhig-Qould & Bampfylde, "Sarawak," 74-87, 

(24) Keppel, "Dido," 20. 
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Brooke told Keppel of the enormities of the Sr'ri))as and Sekarran 
j^ayaks, and asked Jnm to attat'k them. Before doincr so the 
Captain carefully assured himselT that tliey wei’e j)irates. I made 

every nec*essary iiujuiry.I c*f>lleeted tsucli a mass of testimony 

from numerouvs ])iersons of various nations/’ .both native .and 
English, ‘' as left no doubt wJiatever of tlie extensive and systematic 
depredation carried on lyv tliese pirates.”Furthermore Indore 
taking action Ke])pel referred tlie matter to Muda Hashim, the 
]?etjent of Brunei, who in reply wrote him a letter describing the 
])iratical character of the Scribas »and Sekarran and asking him 
to j)unish them.(“'‘) A similar letter was Obtained by Kei)*])^ from 
Hashim hefore his attack on the Sekarran in lS4l.(“y) These 
details are of inijx'rtaiK'e sime as will lie seen a few years later 
Hume, Cohden and others said that the attack had been made with« 
out preliminary investigation, merely on Brooke’s allegations. 

Finally convinced, Ke})|)el sailed to the rivers occupied hy 
the Seribas Dayaks, acvonipanied \by Brooke and a flotilla manned 
by the Sarawak Malays. The Seribas ha<I considered their strong¬ 
holds impregnable, hut the British ca])tured them and ascending 
their rivers for one hundred miles ravaged the country. Keppel 
had intended to continue his work by defeating the Sekarran: but 
the ‘"Dido” was ordered to (.1)ina.(’“‘^) Jn 1844 however he was 
back again, and with Brooke’s Malay auxiliaries sailed to attack 
the iSekarran. They vere, if ]) 0 ssil)le, more blood-thirsty than the 
Seribais and were led hy 'Sharif Slahap, the most ))Owerful Jind 
dangerous of the local Arab cliiefs. The same success attended the 
expedition. The ])irates’ strongholds were destroyed, their country 
ravaged, .and Sahap's ]H)wer was broken. Soon afterwards lie died 
of a broken heart, ) 

The complete success of Kcppel’s two ex]XMlitions terrified the 
pirates, and ^)r almost three years their raids greatly diminished 
in number. Both Brooke and Keppel warned the Government 
lunvever that a single lesson was not enough ])ermanontly to dis¬ 
courage them, an that a *?teanLshi|) should he vSent to the coafet perio¬ 
dically to punish any recrudescenoe of piracy. If this step were 
taken the Sea Dayaks would realize that the good old days were 
gone forever .-'iif not, KeppeEs work would have to ]>e done all over 
again. The advice was not followed, with the result that the 
])redictioii was absolutely fulfilled. As tlie Oraiig Laut found that 
their tentative expeditions did not bring a Briti^sh warship into 

(25) Keppel, ^‘ MaeaiulerE' I, 138. 

(26) Keppel, ‘‘Dido,'" 295-96. Bt. John, ‘‘Brooke,” 165. 

(27) Ibid., 167-68. 

(28) P. P., H. of C. No. 4 of 1852-53, pp.3-7. (Vol. LXI). Templer, 
‘‘Brooke's Letters.” I, 257, 262, 277: II, 216-19. Keppel, ‘‘Dido,” 296-97, 
308-40. 
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tlieir rivers they '^rew hold a^ain, aiul by 1811-48 Sea Tbiyak yhracy 
had assumed a])])alliiiK q^oportioiis. The work of 1S43-14 had to 
be repeated, and it was not until the crushing defeat of their united 
beets at Batang Maru in 1849 that Orang Laut i)iracy linally came 
to an end.(’‘®) 

Tn into the navy turned its attention t() the Lanun settlements 
on the North-West Coast. Admiral Cochrane and his isquadron 
attacked SJiarif Osman of Marudu Bay. an Arab who was one of 
tlie princijial leaders of tlie Lanuns in Borneo. 11(‘ had enslaved 
a numlier of British Indians, and boasted tliat the wliole China 
s(juadron was ])ower]ess against him. He was also tlie ally of Usop, 
and had lieen threatening Muda Ifashim and the Sultan with 
^'engea'nce for daring to ])ledge tliemselves to ojipose ]>iracy. On 
arriving at iMarudu J^ay it was discovered that the position was 
a very strong one. The harbour was defended by two forts 
mounting heavy guns and a floating battery, wliile across the en- 
traiU'e was 'stretc'hed a <loui)le boom of large logs bolted together 
l>y iron jdates and a, heavy shiyi’s cable. The I'hannel was too shal¬ 
low for even the light steamers, and the attack was made by nine 
small gunboats and fifteen niwboats from the warshi])s, carrying 
o.-)0 men in all. The laaits rowed to the boom, and under a heavy 
tire attempted to cut it through with axes. For fifty minutes it 
ri‘siste(l every effort, and eight or nine of the Britisli were killed 
t>r mortally wonndecl. At last an <)pening was made, and soon a 
column of black smok(‘ announced to tlie watchers in the fleet tliat 
Marudu had fallen. The pirates^ losses were very heavy, many 
sliarifs and l.aniin (‘hiefs being killed, .\mongst the number was 
Sliarif Osman. The fall of Marudu was the heaviest lilow which 
had yet been stru(*k at Horneo piracy. The ])irates were filled with 
consternation, for they .’•aw tliat their most im|)rogiKible strongholds 
were ])owerlcss against a British attack.(•'^) 

Tlie following year, lS4b, after the caj)tnre of Brunei Town 
already described, Adnriral Cochrane »and his Kfjuadron sailed to 
China, destroying on their way Tampassuk and Pandassan, two 
of the ])rincipal l.iannn settlements on the North West Coast, as 
welt as several other Lannii villages and a number of pirates 
];rauis. (■*•) The Admiral left Faptain Mundy, H. M. S. Iris ” 
to complete the work of crushing the Lanuns. Haji Saman, one 
of the leaders of the pii^aticai faction in Brunei Town, had fortitied 
himself in the Mamliakiit Biver: and after several days fighting 

(30) P. P., H. of No. 122 of 18o(>, pp. 5-7. (Vol. LV). Commnna 
Paper 113511 of 1851, pp, 7, 9-10, 18-19, (LVT. pt. 1); P. P., H. of C., 
No. 4 of 1852-53, p. 11, (Vol. LXf). Bnring-Gould & Bampfylilo ‘'Sara¬ 
wak,109, 131-34. Teinpler, “Brooke's Letters," IT, 47, 102-6, 127, 141, 
159-60, 

(31) Keppel, “Dido," II, 146-49, 165, 172-76. Templer, “Brooke's 
Letters," II, 84-86. St. John “Brooke," 103. P. P., H. of C., No. 266 of 
18.52-53, pp. 2-9, (LXI). Muiuly, “Brooke." II, 14-15, 17-18, 201-5. 

(32) Ibid., II, 189-200, 210-11. 
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Mundy entirely de^stroyed Ins forts and villages. (®®) So success¬ 
fully did Mundy do his work that every Ijanun settlement on the 
North-West Coast was abandoned. The^ pirates never returned but 
took refuge at Tuiiku, on the North-East Coast of Borneo, where 
for many years they remained unmolested. (**) 

Borneo piracy had almost run its course. Only one step re¬ 
mained to be taken: a final Idow had to be struck against the Sea- 
Dayaks. It w'as not until 1849 how'ever that Brooke, despite all 
his efforts, could secure the aid of a British warship. The China 
Stjuadron, as Admiral Cochrane pointe<^l out to the Admiralty, was 
far too small to carry out projierly all the duties required of it, 
and could not spare a ship for service in Borneo. (•'*°) Tlie result 
was that by the piratical faction among the »Seribas and 
Sekarraii I^yaks had overcome the anti-piracy party W’hich Brooke 
had succeeded in building up after Kep|>el's attacks in 1843 and 
1844. From 1847 to June 1849 there was a great recrudescence of 
piracy: S,t. John described the destruction wrought as “ appal¬ 
ling and the Sultan of Brunei asked Brooke to attack the 
Siea Dayaks because of their ravages. Accordingly he with his 
Malays <and the boats of the H. V. Steamer Nemesis raided the 
Sea Dayaks’ country early in 1849, and for a time cheedeed their 
piracy. (^®) A grossly false H(‘eount of this exj)editioii, ])ublished in 
a Singapore ncTOpaper, w'as copied by the Ijondon Daily NewV^ 
and marked the beginning of the Badical attack on Broo'ke. So 
small a force was quite uiial)le to break the power of the Orang 
Ivaut; and on August ’2'6, 1849, Brooke finally persuaded Admiral 
Collier to send ‘Commander Farquhar, H. M. S. ^‘Albatross,’' to 
Sarawak. H. M. S. Boyalist,’' and the East India Company’s 
Steamers “ Nemesis and S,emiramis also took part in the ex¬ 
pedition. 

The squadron sailed to the Sea-Dayak country and cast anchor 
at Batang Maru, It was known that a very large fleet, manned by 
about 4090 Orang Laut and Malays and having on board most of 
the principal chiefs, was at sea on a piratical cruise, and would rjooii 
retuni. To reach their homes the Sea Dayaks must enter the rivers 
at Batang Maru, and the British decided to lie in ambush for them* 
The steamship “ Nemesis ^ w’as to prevent the pirates escaping by 
sea, w^hile the boats of the warships and Brooke’s natives bloiied 
tlie mouths of the rivers. The Rajah’s followers were 2500 in 
number—mainly respectable traders, fishermen etc., who had 

(33) Ibid., 1, 213-30. 

(34) Ibid., II, 245-52. Baring-Gould & Bampfylde, 123. 

(35) P. P., H. of C., No. 266 of 1852-3, p. 12, (Vol LXI). 

(36) Baring-Gould & Bampfylde, **Sarawak,'' 131-34. Keppd, 
<<Maoander,»> I, 137-42. St. John, «<Brooke,^^ 170-71. 

(37) Ibid., 170-71. 

(38) Keppel, “Maeaiider,»>T, 143-44; 

(39) P. P., H, of C., No, 53 of 1861, pp. 1-3. (LVI, Pt 1). 
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suffered severely at the hands of the Oran^ Laut—manning 74 
war-canoes. It was a very neat trap, and the enem}^ walked—or 
rather paddled—^straight into it. 

The pirate fleet arrived at night, and never suspected the 
presence of the British until itw-'as fired on. After a few miiiuteis^ 
hesitation it rowed at the boats guarding the rivers, but failed to 
force a passage through them. The “ Nemesis had now come up 
and opened fire; and the light Dayak canoes were riddled without 
being able to make any effective reply. There were only four small 
cannon in the ipirate fleet, although each prau had a fev^*^ muskets. 
The Orang Laut soon saw that their position was desperate, and 
most of them drove their canoes ashore and escaj)ed into the jungle. 
One division however tried to get away by sea. The Nemesis 
c*RUght up to it and, passing slowly down the line, ])()ured a l)road- 
side of grape and canister into each prau in turn. In a few 
minutes the scjuadrou was a hopeless wreek. Then, turning, the 
warship drove right over the mars of .sinking boats and struggling 
men. The scene as the Dayaks were c^aught up and pounded to a 
pulp in the steamer s ])addie-wheels was terrible. 

Daybreak saw the bay and the shores covered with battered 
praiis, shields, s})earv«, and the bodies of the fallen. Tn the jungle 
were found the bodies, horribly mutilated, of several women cap¬ 
tured during the late raid and murdered by the pirates in the anger 
of their defeat. The British saw that JbXK) of the pirates were 
trap]>ed on a peninsula, and that by occupying its narrow neck they 
CM)Uld all lie destroyed. Although presses! to do this Brooke refused, 
and allowed themi to escape: he ho.ped that the lesson was already 
severe enough to cure their love of piracy, and he wished to avoid 
shedding blood unnecessarily. Out of tlie entire fleet of over one 
hundred ^M)aiigkongs ’’ or war-l>oats only six had escaped, while of 
the 4000 pirates between 300 and 500 had been killed. Including 
those who subsecpiently died of hunger in the jungle while making 
fhedr way home, their total loss was onlv HOO. However, to drive 
heme the.lesson the expedition ascended tlie rivers, destroyed the 
Seribas and S^karran villages, and ravaged the country far and 
wide. Lord Palmerston fully approved of the whole affair.(^‘^) 

Batang Miaru ‘‘ killed Sea-Dayak piracy.’' The Seribas and 
S^karran at once made submission to Brooke, and promised to 
abandon piracy. The chiefs who were friendly to him and opposed 
to piracy returned to jiower. Never again did an Orang T-aut fleet 
sail forth to ravage the seas; and in a few years the Sea-Dayaks 
had become peaceful traders, and were num])ered amongst Brooke's 
most faithful subjects. For a time indeed a minority wished to 
revive piracy, and made several at tacks on the peace party. Brooke 

(40) Baniiff-Goulcl & B^mpfylde. Sarawak, 135-37. Keppel 
<*Maeander,’’ I, 147-79. St. John, Brooke,” 178-92, 196. .Templer, 
^^Brooka’k Letter#,” H, 280, 282-84, P. P., H. of C., No. 4 of 1852-53, pp. 
12-15 (Vol, LXI). Command Paper f15991, 1852-53, p. 3 (LXI), 
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liowever built forts on the rivers, to support his friends, and pre¬ 
vent the malcontents from sailing (]o^^^l-stream to the ocean. 
Technicallv this action was illegal, since the Sea-Dayak country was 
outside Sarawak ; but the Sultan of Brunei gladly ceded it to Brooke 
for half its surj)lus revenue on his return from England in 1853, 
Between 1850 and 18i()M) there was desultory fighting between 
Brooke^s government and the piratical faction. By about ISfiO 
even this was at an end, and the Orang Lant abandoned piracy 
forever. (‘^^) 

The battle of Batang Maru practically closed the history of 
piracy in Borneo. Roving squadrons of Laiiums and Balanini 
visited tfie West Coast from time to time until 18T0; but they 
were so severely <lcal with by the Sarawak gunboats that it was only 
very rarely that they *dared to appear. On the East Coast of 
Borneo, far outside Rajah Brooke’s dominions, piracy was oc¬ 
casionally c'arried on, as late as about 1880. Finally Tunku (the 
settlement formed by the Lanuns of Tampassuk and Pandassaii when 
they wore driven from the Xorth-West Coast by Admiral Cochrane 
in 1846) was destroyed by H. M. S. ‘‘Kestrel” in 1879 because 
it had been guilty of several ])iratieal Taids. (/“) The man who far 
more than any other deserved the credit for the destruction of 
piracy iji Borneo was Sir James Bix)oke. He it was who first 
brought it prominently before the British people; and it w'as due 
to his nntirijig ])ersistenoe that warships were finally sent to destroy 
it. 'Captain Muiidy, who knew Brunei well, considered that more 
im|K)rtant even than Brooke's destruction of piracy was his com- 
])lete success in putting an end l)y 1847 to the practice of enslaving 
all >hipwrecked sailors. 

The Straits Settlements benefited from the destruction of 
Borneo piracy in two wavs. The native trade of Singapore was 
freed from marauders who had levied a heavy toll upon 
and a new and valuable field of commerce was opened to the mer- 
<'hants of Singapore in Sarawak and Brunei. Practically tlie 
whole of Sarawak’s import and export trade was with Singapore; 
and it grew in value from almost nothing in 1842 to $574,097 in 
1860. 

The immediate result of Batang Maru %vas a violent attack 
on Brooke by the English Radical party. For five or six years they 
strove by every means in tlieir power to niia him; and although in 
the end he Avas completely exonerated, the anxiety caused by this 

(41) St. John, “Brooke,204, 213, 226-27, 250-53, 263-69. Keppel, 
“Maeamler,^^ 11, 5, 33-39, 47-48. Brooke, “Ten Years in Sarawak,’' 1, 
xi-xii. Templer, “Brooke’s Letters,” II, 248-49, 253, Command Paper 
[15991, 1852-53, p. 32, (LXT). 

(42) Baring-Gould & Bampfylde. “Sarawak,” 267-78. 

■ (43) Mundy, ‘ ‘ Brooke,’ ’ II, 368-70. 

(44) Command Paper 719761, 1854-55, passim (XXIX). 

(45) ' Keppel, “Macander,’^ IL 32-33, St, “John, “Life in the Par 
East,” II, 289-92. Baring-Gonld & Bampfylde, “Sarawak,” 149, 429. 
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flisgracefiil perBeontion helped to break clown his liealth and 
shortened his life. The real instijjator of llie whole shameful 
epiaCKle was Heiirv Wise, Brookes discredited agent. Able, plausi¬ 
ble and unsoruipuloiis, he had become Brooke’s agent in IS-kg that 
he might use his rei)ntation for integrity and self-sacrifice to enrich 
himiself. His ultimate intention was to form a company, buy out 
Brooke's interest in Sarawak, and then retain him as a cloal: against 
all tsu»picion while he exploited the iiative.s for his own gain. Some 
years elapsed before the Bajah, trustful and no man of business, 
])e;j^an to see through his agent’s d-esigns. Perfectly willing that 
Wise should make a fair ]»rofit in. return for his servic(‘s, he had 
allowed him to form a company with the monopoly of the Sarawak 
antimony and the Brunei c(jal ifi'^^lds. Gradually however he 
])egan to grow suspicious. The evidence accumulated that to 
ol)tain ca})ital Wise was ])uhlishing in London wildiv exaggerated 
accounts of the ease with which fortunes could be made in Sarawak. 
To Brooke’s ex])ostulations he always replied with the advice to 
shut my eyes, say nothing, and see what (h)d will send me." He 
j)romised to make Brooke the wealthiest commoner in England.’' 
The Kajah had no desire for money gained hy wilful misre})r(‘Simta- 
tion ; and he was determined that the company should not he a 
repetition of the South Sea Buh))le. He also found that under 
Wise’s management he had a])])arently suffered a personal loss of 
£8/)»0() or £1.0,(H>0: yet his agent refused to give a cUmr explanati(-n 
of how he managed his emph^ver's affairs. Fn August 1H4S Brooke 
ordered Wise to give a full explanation to Gameron, his lawyer. 
He refused to do so, and his (onnectioii with the Hajah therefore 
(‘eased. From tins time Wise hecoiiv' Brooke's oj>en enemy, and 
in the battle of Batang Haru he saw his opportunity. (^'*) 

(‘onvincing ])roof of Wise’s dishonesty was given in 185:L 
Angered liy his ])ersistent attacks, Brooke prosecuted for fraud 
tlie Eartern Archipelago Gompany, which Wise had founded in 
li84T, and of which he was the managing director. The Gourts 
found them guilty of gross fra.ud,'*’ ‘‘ a gross abuse and misnomer 
of the privileges conferred by the (‘barter.’'(^") The charter was 
cancelled, aiul the company ceased to exist. The offence of whicli 
they were proved guilty was that when they }x)ssesse(l a (‘apital of 
only £5y000 and a mine })urchase(l on credit whicli they themselves 
valued at £46,000, they certified to the Board of Trade that they 
had £50,000 of paid up capital. Gommenting on “ this flagrant 
a(;t of delinquency ’’ in its editorials, the “ Times ” wrote:—“ Ob¬ 
taining the benefit of the charter by such falsehoods is nothing 

(46) Templer, Brooke's Letters;" Vols. I and II passim, and es* 
pecially 11, 172-207, 224-25, 264-66, and III 2-3, 19-20. Jacob, "Brooke;" 
II, 3-6, 7. St. John, "Brooke: " 125, 234-36. Baring-Gould & Bampfylde, 
"Sarawak;" 139-40. 

(47) "The Queen on the Prosecution of Sir James Brooke, Against 
the Eastern Archipelago Company." London, 1853. 
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less than swindling:, and the issuing so grossly false a certificate 
little less than perjury.*’(^®) 

One of the most convincing proofs of the falsity of Wise’s 
charges is the fact that while he had become Brooke’s secret enemy 
HS early as 1846, in consequence of his discovery that the Bajah 
had begun to distrust him, as long as he hoped to make a fortune 
ly his assistance he concealed his anger, and continued to laud him 
ill public, the while he slandered him to his friends. Moreover, 
although Wise had paid a long visit to Sarawak and Brunei in 1844, 
the year of Keppel’s second expedition against the Sea Dayaks, it 
was only in 1849, when his hopes of exploiting Brunei had been 
shattered, that he suddenly discovered that the Orang Laut were 
not pirates. (^®) 

The attack on Brooke in 1849 began in Singapore. In that 
city there was a needy jonriiialist, Bobert Wood, the editor of a 
struggling newspaper, the Straits Times.''’ Although it was never 
proved that he was Wise’s agent, it seems clear either that this was 
the case, or that his motive was to increase his circulation. A 
cryptic remark which he made in 1861 may he taken either way:— 
Well, it has not done him any harm after all, and it has educated 
my boy8.”(*'*‘) This much at least is certain, that from 1849 to 
J8:o4 he led the anti-Brooke faction in Singapore, and published 
virulent attacks on the Bajah in his paper. In 1849 he printed 
a flagrantly false account of the first expedition against the Orang 
Laut in that year, accusing the force of having committed many 
atrocities. 

The account was ciopied by the Tx)ndon Daily Jfews ” on 
June 25, 1849. It declared that the Sea-Dayaks were not pirates 
but merely head-hunters, and that the expedition had been made in 
revenge for a head-hunting raid. There were gory details of the 
head-hunting activities of Brooke’s native aux»iliaries, who were 
amised of committing ‘‘atrocities at which huiiian nature shud- 
<lers,” Crookshanks, one of the Bajah’s officers, was declared to 
have wantonly killed an unarmed and helpless old man.(**) On 
the following day the Xew^ ” returned to the attack with an 
editorial insinuating that Brooke had falsely accused the Orang 
T.aut of piracy, and that he had collected his native force by promis¬ 
ing them all the heads they could collect. By this means he secured 
fifty praus crammed with valiant head-smokers, rallied under... • 
the missionary of the head-smoking faith.”(®*’) 

(48) Lomloii, Tillies,'^ June 28 and July 21, 1852. 

(49) BaringGould & Bampf^lde, “Sarawak:'' 124-25. Jacob.. 
“Brooke:" 7-8. T, P., Borneo, 1846: pp. 64-76. 

(50) Buckley,, “Singapore:" II, 438, 601, 604. 

(51) Ibid., II, 601. Command Paper 11976], 1854-55,pp. 21345,440- 
43, (XXIX); P. P., H. of C., No. 339 of 1852, passim, (Vol. XXXI). 

(52) London, “Daily News:" June 25, 1849. 

(53) London, “Daily News:" June 26, 1849. 
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Joseph Hume apparently knew nothing of the Sea Dayaks 
until he read these accounts. Scenting iTiic|uity in the far off 
marches of the Empire, he cast about for some one who could en¬ 
lighten him as to the criminality of Rajah Brooke, and found him 
in—Henry Wise. By garbled extracts, by untrue reports, l)y 
means which 1 know not, he managed to obtain the confilence of 

ol>stinate old Joseph Hume, who dearly loved a grievance. 

Hume may be called a lil)eller by profession, who began his career 
by making his fortune in the East India C'ompany’s service in a 
very few yeai^—a remarkable achievement; and who afterwards 
when in Parliament brought himself into notoriety by attacking 
three prominent officials. 

Soon afterwards the news of Batang Mani arrived in England, 
and the attack on the Rajah began in eani&st l)oth in the press and 
in Parliament, where Hume rej)eatedly demanded an inquiry. The 
Spectator and the Daily News bitterly denounced Brooke, 
while the Times'’ defonde<l him. The Peace Society and the 
Aborigines Prote<^tion Society joined in tlie hue and cry. Cobden, 
Sidney Herbert and (lladstone s.up]w>rted Hume. The Rajah’s 
enemies denied that the Sea-Dayaks were pirates: they were merely 
gentle savages exercising their legal right of waging war on the 
cruel head-hunters of Sarawak. Their only offence was that they 
opposed Brooke’s ambition to annex tlieir country: for this reason 
he had slaughtered them and invented the charge of ])iracy to coiir. 
ceal his crime. The Rajah and his allies in the navy were de¬ 
nounced as murderers,, butchers of inoffensive head-hunters engaged 
in the legitimate exercise of iuter-tribal warfare.” Brooke was 
defended by Palmerston, Grey, Ellesmere, Drummond, Captains 
Keppel and Mundy, and a dozen others, i>ut without the slightest 
effect. Hume and his party refused to be convinced, and the 
controversy raged with unabated violence for live years. 

The passion aroused was reflected in SiugajK)re. The news- 
jmpers teemed with letters and articles, the ‘‘ Free Press,” defend¬ 
ing, and the “ Straits Times ” attacking, the Rajah. Everyone 
was Brooke or anti-Brooke: questions of trade in the Chamber of 
Commerce were decided by Brooke or aiiti-Brooke majorities. 

The Rajah visited the city in 1*8151, and remarked that: is the 

abiding-place at present of hatred, malice and all uncharitaWe- 
ness.”(“") 


(54) 8t. John, Brooke:” xiii, and 236. rommand Paper flo37“|, 
1852, p. 2. (XXXI). Command Paper fl53S-l, 1852, p. 22 (XXXI). 

(55) P.P.,H.of C., No. 456 of 1850, p. 1, (LV). Letter of Wise io 
Lord John Bunsefl of Nov, 26, 1849, attacking Brooke for the battle of 
Batang Mam. Morley, Cobden,” II., 55-56. London ”Daily News,’^ 
Aug, 9, 1850. Letter of Hume. St. John “Brooke:” 211-12, 214-15, 217, 
220, 236, Baring-Gould & Bampfylde, “Sarawak:” 140. Keppel, “Mac- 
under:” I, 182-272. Jacob, “Bro<*e:” II, 1-211. 
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The public was inundated with pamphlets full of virulent and 
hysterical abuse of Brooke. To examine their charges in detail 
would sen^e no good end, for they were coiudiisively disproved by the 
Boyal ("'oni miss ion of 1854, which established the piratical character 
of the Sea Dayaks. ("’**) The }.)amphlets are of interest however as 
an example of tlie alxsurdities which well-intentioned but ignoraiiit 
humanitarians can ])rodiice when they refuse to pay any attention 
to the case for tlie defence, and insist on acting in acc^ordance with 
tlieir own ])re(*onceived opinions. Without exception they sub¬ 
stituted insinuation and falsitication for proofs, and mistook hys¬ 
terical invect'.Ae for argument. A very favourite ex])edient was to 
j)ublish excerpts from Brooke's dournab without any reference to 
their context. On anyone who knew nothing whatever of Brunei 
the effect was very convincing. Omit to mention that the govern¬ 
ment of Brunei was unspeakably tyrannical, that Pangerans Usop 
and Makota were the chief offenders, and the Sultan little better; 
suppress all refereiic^e to the great benefits which the Kajah’s rule 
had brought; and finally make no allowance for the undoubted 
fact that stern measures are sometimes unavoidable in dealing with 
savages—tOien the actions of Brooke can be made to look very 
bla(*k indeed. He bad seized Sarawak by violence, and driven out 
the chivalrous and high-minded (lovernor Makota because he ob¬ 
jected ; and he had then tried to place his tool Muda Hashim on the 
throne of Brunei. AVlien the Sultan murdered him, as he had a 
perfect right to do, Brooke persuaded the navy to bombard his 
capital, a flagrantly illegal action. Brookeb whole career in 
Brunei was an attempt to make himself the ruler of the country, so 
that he might exploit its resources. He inA’ented the (‘barge of 
piracy against the inoffen.sive Sea Hayaks because they and their 
leaders, the “ magnanimous SheritV* were high-souled lovers of 
freedom who scorned to come under hi^ yoke. Even Hume could not 
deny that their fleets sometimes raided their neighbours; but this 
was explained away as mere “ legitimate inter-tribal warfare.” All 
the evidence proving Oraiig Laut piracy was dismissed as false. 
The Admiralty 'Court of Singapore for example had adjudged them 
guilty of piracy in 1849hut its decision was rejected as a 
judicial mockery. 

Another (‘haracteristic of the pamphlets was their inability to 
realise that nineteenth century England was ages apart from 
Brunei, whose stage of develojmieiit was in many respects that of 
twelfth century Elurope. They never understood that until the 
pirates had received drastic punishment, peaceful measures were 
only interpreted as a sign of weakness. AVhen sunk praus and 
burjjing villages had taught them that piracy did not pay, then, 
and only then, could gentler measures ]>e efficaciously employed. 
The success of these very tactics with the Orang Laut after 1849 

(58) Command Paper [1976|, 1854>55, passim. (XXfX). 

(59) Command Paper [1197'], 1850, pp. 5-9. (Vol. LV). 
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is a case in point; hjuI the same lesson is taught hy the whole 
history of ])iracy in the Archipelago. The pamplileteeps without 
exception also failed to realise that in dealing with ]hratioal savages 
it w^as not always possible to adhere to the strict letter of the law. 
A favourite complaint was that the Orang Laut had never attacked 
a British merchantman, so that even if they were pirates the British 
navy had no right to molest them, since this contingency had not 
been provided for in the Admiralty^^i official instructions governing 
the suppression of })iracy. Presumahly the murder of helpless 
native traders did not matter, so long as the letter of the law re¬ 
mained unbroken. Or again, at Batang Mam, the pirates were 
not formally summoned to surrender l)efore the battle began. 
How four thousand ferocious j)irates who made a violent attack on 
the fleet ialmost as soon as they discovered its presence were to he 
summoned to surrender at dead of night, these arm-cliair critics did 
not explain. 

Before closing, one (‘aunot refrain from quoting a few typical 
sjDecimens of the gems of argument, or iiivetdive—in most cases 
the terms seem to have been regarded as synonymous in these 
pamphlets. A certain gentleman who concealed hims^df under the 
safe anonymity of \\\ X. abounded in such phrases as the recent 
bloody ])UteheryPharisaical Bajah,’' ^‘ Mission of blood,’’ 
“ naval executioners,*’ ‘‘ horril)le and disgusting det4truction of 
human life.*’ Of Batang Maru he wrote: The lowest computa¬ 
tion given (of the shun—ilOO) makes one shudder.'^ How the 
death of 600 pirates out of 40IH) engaged in the battle can he 
described as a “'pitiless and ruthless slaughter," is rather hard to 
see. However, readers were assured that the action was an “ in¬ 
human battue,*’ “ pitdess to an extreme,” and “repugnant to .all 
Christian priiici]>le.*’ Pei*ha})s the palm for intemperenee of 
language may he awarded to a pamphlet piildished in ISo'i) by the 
Alyorigines’ Protection Society. From beginning to end it was 
written in a tone of the most violent hostility to Brooke, and 
assumed the attitude not of a judicial critic, but of a hitter partisan. 
The opening paragraph ran as follows. “'We use tlie word ma^fmere 


with a full kiKAvledge of its import. It means murder .aiul 

we use it, because it is the only Mord we can use.Another 


blood-beda))bled page has been added to our (*rime-stained colonial 
history. Once more have Christianity and Civilization been foully 
calumniated... .The red slander, reeking from its unholy fount, 
has ascended high up into the blue heavensWar and his 
hideous and obscene allies are stalking abroad.”(®'^) 

(60) W. N. " A Naval Exeeution.'' Foggo, * * Brooke. Chamerovzow, 
* * Borneo Facts vs. Borneo Fallacies. ” * * Aborigines Friend;' * March 
1850, p. 387; April, 1850. pp. 409-10; June, 1850: pp. 19-22. Colonial 
Intelligencer*^ March, 1851; p. 173; Jan. 1850: pp. 337-68. Joseph 
Hume; pamphlet 1852, also published in Command Paper fl599 |, 1852-53, 
pp. 23-31 (LXI). 
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Brockets enemies brought strong pressure to bear on the 
government for the iappointmeiit of a Koyal Commission to in¬ 
vestigate his actions. Hume, strongly supported by other members 
of the Radical party, and by the Peace Society and the Aborigines^ 
Protection Society, organised deputations laaid wrote interminable 
letters to the Cabinet demanding an investigation. Cobden 
bitterly attacked the Rajah in a apsech at Birmingham in 1850. 

Supported by Bright and Cobden, Hume attacked Brooke 
in Parlj>ameiit in 1850 and 1851, and pressed for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission. His charges were entirely disproved by 
Brooke^-s supporters; and in closing the debate in 1851, Lord 
Palmerston declared that he had seldom seen accusations ho 
effectively answered, and that he must denounce these charges 
as malignant and persevering persecutions of an honourable man.” 
The two motions for an inquirv were lost by majorities of 140 
and 211.(««) 

In 1851 a sad accident befell Burns, one of Hume^s favourite 
authorities anent the virtue of the inoffensive Sea-Dayaks. Burns 
had gone out to Brunei in 1845 to make a fortune. The Sultan 
and his nobles were soon complaining bitterly to Brooke about his 
gross discourtesy, and his oheating and oppressing the natives. 
Furthermore, he wishes to take people s wives; whether they 
like it or not, he takes people’s wives.’- The Rajah was much 
angered and succeeded in putting a istop to Burns’ method of 
amaasing wealth by exploiting the natives. In revenge Burns 
joined Wise in his attack, and zealously devoted himself to prov¬ 
ing that Brunei pirates were not pirates, but harmless and kindly 
children of Nature. Unfortunately the geaitle children of Nature 
aforesaid were singularly unaj)preciative of his good offices. A 
baud of them boarded his schooner disguised as merchants, stabbed 
Burns to death witli some of his crew, and captured the ship and 
Burns’ native mistress. 

Joseph Hume was a man upon whom argument was wasted, 
and despite the refutation of his charges, he persisted in his 
demand for a Commission of Inquiry. C'aptain Keppel has left a 
descTiption which fits him to perfection. There will always be 
some peculiarly constituted minds, fortified by a sort of moral 
gutta percha, through which neither preconceived opinion can 
evaporate, nor a deluge, even, of new evidence effect an entrance.” 

(61) Command Paper [1538], 1852. pp. 2-53, (Vol. XXI). “Abo¬ 
rigines Friend, “ .Jan. 1850, p. 336: March 1850, p. 400: and June 1850, pp. 
19-22. “Colonial Intelligencer,“ April 1851, p. 135. 

(62) London, ‘<Times,»^ Nov. 29, 1850. 

(63) Hnnsard, 8er. 3, Vol. 108: Feb. 11, 1850. Ibid., 109: Maiv.h 21, 
1850; Ibid., Ill: Mr.y 23, 1850; Ibid., 112: July 12, 1850; Ibid., 118: duly 
10, 1851. 

(64) P. P., H. of C., Nos. 55 and 249 of 1852-53, passim. (LXl). 
Command Papers [1462] and P1536], 1852, passim (XXXI). St. John, 
'-‘Brooke," 238-39. 
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At last, in 1854, Hume succeeded. The Aberdeen Coalition 
Ministry had come into power in 1853, but its tenure of office 
was insecure. Its Radical supporters had to be placated^ and so 
Brooke was thrown to them as a peace-sop. In 1854 a Royal 
(Commission of Inquiry was appointed to investigate the charges 
against him.(®^) 

The inquiry was lield at Singapore in September and Octo¬ 
ber 1854 by two officiak of the Baist India Company, Prinsep 
and Devereux.. The result was a complete triumpli for Sir 
James Broottce. Witness after witness, both European and native, 
testified to countless acts of piracy committed by the Seribas and 
Sekarran Dayaks. Wood, the leader of the anti-Brooke faction 
in Singapore, was allowecl by Prinsep to act as a sort of prosecu¬ 
ting attorney; but although he was a skilful lawyer his cross- 
examination fiadkd to shake their evidence. Last of all came 
the crowning proof. Boudriot, for five years a Dutch official of 
importance in Borneo, happened to be passing through Singa}K)re, 
and heard of the inquiry. The Government of Holland was bitterly 
hostile to Brooke; but in the name of justice and fair play Ikiudriot 
voluntarily came forward as his defender. Quoting from his 
own personal knowledge and from the information in the Dutch 
official records he })roved that the Orang I^aut were pirates, the 
“ scourge and terror of the coast.'^ The Commissioners unani¬ 
mously agreed that the charge of piracy was fully proven, and that 
the theory of legitimate inter-tr'ibal warfare was ridiculous. 
As to the loss of life at Batang Maru, and the subsequent ravag¬ 
ing of the country, Devereux considered that there does not 
appear any reasonable ground for sympathy with a race of indiscri¬ 
minate murderers.^^ The inquiry also completely disproved another 
favourite charge of the Radicals, tJiat the Rajah had used his 
position as a British official to further his interests as a private 
trader. There was not a shred of evidence that he had engaged 
in trade after his appointment as Governor of Labuan in 1847. 

‘‘Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by that blockhead Hume, 

And all the clouds which lowered about our house 
In the dull bosom of the Blue Books buried.’^ 

Brooke\s enemies in England received tlie nows of his vin- 
•dictation in the spirit which was to be expected of them. Hume 
unfortunately had not lived to see his failure; but the Aborigines^ 

(65) Keppel, ‘<Maeaiider,/» I, 124^ 

(66) St. John “Brooke'' 241-42, Command Paper 1771, (1854), pp. 
.2-4, and passim, (Vol, LXXII). 

(67) Command Paper 11976*1 1854-55, passim, (XXIX). Indisi 
Politieal and ¥i}feign Consultations, &mge 200, Vol. 68: Aug. 11, 1854, No. 
29-34. I. Pol. F., Range 201, Vol. 31: Oct. 19, 1855, No. 1. St. John, 
“Brooke," 270-78. Jacob, “Brooke" JI, 178-79. 

(68) IMd., 181. 
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Friend’^ proved that his mantle had fallen upon its shoulders* 
Jt tried^y insinuations to show that the Eajah was guilty of tlie 
charges whidi tlie Royal (bnmiission had just disiproved, and 
concluded with a few remarks on Borneo maissacres,” ^^revol¬ 
ting butchering,'” and the statement that nothing could ever 
‘^obliterate the indelible stain.... of a deed which.... disgraces 
the proud civilization of the Anglo-Saxon race.”(*‘“) (Jomment 
?s needless. The whole miserable episode was typical of that 
extraordinary^ type of mind,, peculiar it would seem to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, which is ])re-dis])Osed to believe that an Englishman 
abroad is naturally ])rone to acts of violence and injustice. 

TTufortunately the attack on Brooke produced consequences 
which could not be allayed by the findings of a Royal Commission* 
The Admiralty in 1853 ordered that henceforth its instructions 
of 1844 must be stringently obeyed. These were that no warship 
should seize a wssel for pJracy unless it had within view attacked 
some British vessel,” or unless there were ^^auch proofs. ...as 
would satisfy a Court of Admiralty'.”(‘^) The hands of Britisli 
officers were tied^ and for some years there was a recrudescence of 
piracy4('^^) In Sarawak itself the Radical attack produced a 
belief that Brooke was in disgrace with his gon'rninent, and that 
no action of liis enemies would bring upon them retribution 
from the British navy. This w'as one of the princijMl causes 
which led to the revolt of the Chinese Secret Society in 1857., 
and to the attempted rising of a few discontented Malay chiefs 
in 1859. The Chinese rebels burned Kuching, the capital of 
Sarawak, and murdered many natives and Eurol)f^ans before they 
were C’onquered. Amongst Rajah Brooke’s most faithful su])i)orters 
were the (Scribas and Sekarran iSea Dayaks, whom only eight years 
before he had punished so severely at Batang Maru.(^“) 

(69) “Aborigines Friend/' 1855, pp. 39-43. 

(70) Command Paper [1771-], 3854, pp. 33-34, (Vol. LXXU). 

(71) Bariiig-Gould & Bampfylde. “Sarawak" 268, 

(72) Ibid., 152. St. John, “‘Brooke," 253, 258-60, 278, 286. McDou- 
gall, “Sfirawak." 182. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The Transfer. 

Tlie year 18GT marked the end of an epoch iii the history 
of the Straits Settlements. The transfer of the Colony from 
the India to the Colonial Office Avas more than a mere departmental 
change; it was the inauguration of a policy wliieh in many respects 
differed materially from that pursued under the old regime. 
After 1807 much greater attention was paid to the needs of the 
Straits Settlements than had heeii the c«se Avhen they were only 
a distant Residency of the Indian Empire. An immediate result 
of the transfer W’as the creation of a distinct Malayan (hvil 
Service. A few years later the Colonial Office adopted the policy 
of intervention hi the Malay States Avhich has led to the creation oif 
British Malaya as it exists to-day. 

The transfer was hrought about after several years of agitation 
in the Straits Settlements, which had become very dissatisfied 
Avith the results of Indian (xovernment. In this movement Siuga- 
])ore played by far the most important part. In all the records 
connected with tlie (piestion there are scarcely any reference's to 
Penang or Malacca. The nuni'her of grievances Avas legion, but 
they may he briefiy summarized as follows;— 

(1) The vStraits Settlements were so far away from India 
and their problems Avere so totally dissimilar, that the Government 
at Calcutta failed to understand and rapidly deal with local needs. 
Moreover since the loss of the monopoly of the Chinese trade in 
1833 the Indian Government took very little interest in the 
Straits, and refused to (*onsider the reasonable Avishes of the 
l)opula.tion. The Times expressed the Straits Settlements^ 
point of Anew to d nicety w'heii it wrote in 1858:—‘MVhat w’as 
Singa{K)re to do Avith India ? It carries on a larger trade with China 
than Avith India. The true idea of the settlement, colony, or by 
Avhatever name it may be called, is las the centre and citadel of 
British power in the Eastern Seas, the great house of call between 
Great Britain and ('hina. It is from this point chiefly that the 
■en^aseless intrigues of the Dutch to exclude us altogether from the 
Indian Archipelago can be defeated.'^(\) iso one aa’Iio has rt^acl 
the books, the neAAspapers and the official rec*ords of the Straits 
•Settlements between 1820 and 1807 can avoid the conviction that 
merchants and officials alike felt that the three Settlements had 
an importance out of all proportion to their area and population. 
They were not merely a third-rate Kesidency in an isolated quarter 

(T) ‘‘Times'^ April 23, 1858, p, 9. Buckley, Singapore,II, 474- 
76, 529>3i0, 595-96, 636, quotes editorials from the Singapore newspapers 
accusing the Indian Government of ignorance and indifference towards the 
problems of the Straits Settlements. 
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of the Indian Empire, but the keystone of British commercial 
supremacy in Further Asia. The mistakes of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment did not merely injure the Straits; they were also a blow to- 
the prosperity of Great Britain. 

(2) The Indian Government had altogether neglected 
Baffles’ advice to extend the s-phere of British influence in Malaya. 
On every hand the Dutch, the Frencli and the Spaniards were 
carrying out an aggressive jjolicy, and seizing all available territory,, 
and shutting out British trade from it. Meanwhile the Supreme 
Government clung tenaciously to its policy of strict noh-iinterven- 
tion, so that Great Britain's interests suffered and her influence 
declined. 

(3) It was also a very sore point with the Straits mer¬ 
chants that the Settlements were made a dumping-ground for Indian 
convicts of the worst t) 7 >e. This complaint was not altogether 
just, for the colony owed some at least of its prosperity to the 
roads and buildings constructed by them free of charge.(-) As in 
Australia however what was once Ixailed as a blessing was in 
the end regarded as a burning grievance. The Settlements also 
complained that they M^ere overburdened with trooi)!Sk, \v*ith a 
quite disproportionate number of field officers, and that they were 
made to pay for both troops and (*ouvicts. 

(4) The Europeans objected strongly to the government’s 
being entirely in the hands of the officials and demanded the 
establishment of a Legislative Council some of whose members 
should be elected by the people.(^) 

Although the agitation wdiich brought about the transfer 
only began in 1855, the genesis of the movement must be sought 
at a far earlier date. For many years there had been smouldering 
discontent which imperceptibly gained strength until it burst 
forth in the demand for severance from, the control of India. The 
Company’s pro-Siamese policy towards the exiled Sultan of Kedah 
had been bitterly opposed by the non-official British population 
in the Straits; and tlie liaff-hearted measures taken to combat 
j)iracy were for years a standing grievance.(*) By 1854 however 
these causes of resentment survived only as the memory of former 
grievances. Moreover they were minor matters, and never aroused 
so much ill-feeling as other policies of the Company wffiich were 
equally at variance with the wishes of the population, and affected 
its interests far more intimately. 

Of these one of the most important was the Company’s policy 
towards the native states of Malay Peninsula. This ^ievanoe had 
steadily increased in magnitude as a result of the growth of Dutch 

(2) McNair "Prisoners Their Own Warders.'^ 

(3) P. P., H. of C. No. 259 of 1862, pp. 3-6 (Vol. XL). Singapore 
Petition of Sept. 15, 1857: the most comprehensive account of the Straits^ 
grievances. 

(4) V. chapters on Siam and Piracy. 
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and French power in Further Asia. Holland was gradually 
adopting a more liberal commercial policy based on free trade- 
principles, in Macassar for example. Combined with the extension 
of her empire this was interfering to an increasing degree with 
British trade in areas where the merchants of tlie Straits had 
been supreme for more than a generation. The French ^oo were- 
laying the foundations of their empire in Cochin-China, and 
were excluding British commerce from a former niairket. It 
was therefore natural that the merchants of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments sought to redress the balance by develoj)ing their trade 
with the Malay Peninsula. Although this trade was small, it was 
sufficiently valuable to show that properly developed it M'ould 'lie- 
come of great im]K)rtance.(°) Moreover tlie Peninsula lay within 
the British sphere of influence, so that there was no possibility of 
British merchants l)eiiig driven out by any European ])ower. As 
early as 1844 the newspapers of Singapore advocated the annexa¬ 
tion of the Malay States; and in subsequent years the same course 
was proposed on several occasions.(/*) The policA' of the Indian 
Goveniment however was unalterably api>osed to annexation, or 
even to interference in the affairs of the native states. (^) Siiicx* 
the Peninsula was by this time rapidly sinking into the state of 
lio}>eless anarchy from which it only recovered after the British 
intervention of 1874.(^) it was obvious that commerce could not 
flourish unless traders were protected from the exactions of aiiv 
petty raja who chose to despoil them. The Straits merchants bitter¬ 
ly resented Indians policy, and in 1857 it formed one of the principal 
reasons advanced for the transfer. (** ) 

An equally important grievance and, as it happened, the 
immediate cause of the agitation for the transfer, was the attempt 
of the Indian Government to impose taxes on the ports, and in 
various ways to interfere with the freedom of trade. No one who 
has studied the records of the period 1820-1867 can fail to he 
impressed by the universality of the conviction that free trade, and 
free trade alone, was the i>alladium of prosperity in the Straits. 
Merchants, professional men, and officials with scarcely an excep¬ 
tion, all held tJiat the slightest interferem^e with this prineiide 
would have the greatest effects upon commerce. The lesson of Sir 
Stamford Baffles had been well learnt. It was never forgotten 
that tine miraculous growth of Singapore was above all due to the 
freedom of its trade from all taxes and restrictions. The Straits 
Settlements never failed to resent most bitterly the slightest hint 
of imposing taxes on commerce, and the agitation of 1857 was 
the result of the various attempts of India to do so during 1855 
and 1856, 

(5) Buckley * * Singapore,' ^ II, 575, 584. 

(6) Ibid., 42122, 503, 575, 684-85. 

(7) V. chapter on Native Policy. 

(8) Ibid., and Buckley, < ^ Singapore,»' II, 584. 

(») P. P., H. of C. No. 259 of 1862, pp. 3-6, (Vol. XL). 
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This was not the first time that the ('Ompaiiy had made the 
attempt. As early as 1826 the Directors wished to levy small 
duties ou the trade of Singa}>ore, eonteiuliiig that it was unjust 
that tlie C’om])aiiy should have to bear the wdiole cost of adminis¬ 
tration, when it did not have the monopoly of the trade. The 
])roposal excited much opposition in Englancl however, and it was 
vetoed by the Board of Control.From 1833 to 1836 another 
attem])t was made to impose taxes to defray the cost of protecting 
Singaporeans trade agaijist piracy. The merchants petitioned Parlia¬ 
ment against the mc'asure, and positive orders were sent from 
England forbidding it.(”) In 1852 the Indian Government 
im})osed tonnage duties on European and native craft to cover 
tho cosit of maintaining la light-house near Singapore. This 
evoked stroiig protests, and soon afterwards the act was amended 
so that the dues were restricted to European ships. (^*) 

Three years later the Supreme Government passed two laws 
which brought the smouldering Tesentment in the Straits to a head. 
These were the Currency Act of 1855, and the imposition of port 
dues in 185G. Gf these two measures the latter was the less 
important and is dealt with first. Towards the end of 1855 the 
Indian Government proposed to levy port dues on tlie Straits 
Settlements, to defray the cost of light-houses, buoys, jetties, etc. 
Its intc'nt.TUi becranic known at Singapore in 1856 and vigorous 
protests were made to England. The matter was at once taken 
up by the 01(1. Singaporeans in London, Jieaded by John Craw- 
furd, the Besideiit of Singapore from 1823 to 1826. In Singapore's 
frecpient conflicts with the Company, the Old Singaporeans filled 
the role of Napoleon’s Old Guard. They retained a warm affection 
for the city where they had spent the best years of their lives, 
and wlienever it was urging some cause in England it was latlways 
the Old Singaporeans who headed the fray, or wlien all seemed lost, 
made a final and often successful attack on the enemy—the East 
Indi'aj (.'oinpany. In this case their intervention, supporting the 
petition to l^arliament from Singapon*, was successful. They 
interviewed the Board of Control, and the Directors sent out 
instructions to the Government of India forbidding this interference 
with free trade of the Straita.(^^) 

The disi)ute evoked a comment from one of the Singapore 
pa])ers which is significant as it shows the light in which these 
constant disputes had caused the Indiian Government to he regarded 
at Singapore. Statesmen of all parties in England have ever 

(10) P. P., H. of C., No. 254 of 1857-58, pp. 5-7. (Vol. XLIII). 

(11) Buckley, Singapore,'^ 11, 639. B. Pub., Bange 12, Vol. 72: 
March 8, 1831, No. 9A. Ibid., Range 13, Vol. 13; June 24,1835, Nos. 10-17. 
Ibid., Vol. 15; Nov. 11, 1835; Nos. 3-4. Letters Received from Bengal, Vol. 
122; Aug. 39, 1833. 

(12) Buckley, ^ ^ Singapore,' ^ II, 565-66. 

(13) Ibid., 638-39. I. Pub., Range 388, Vol. 21: Cct. 5, 1855, Nos, 
12 & 13. Ibid,, Vol, 24; Dec. 7, 185^, Nos. 3 & 4. P. P., H. of C., Nos. 322 
of 1857, Session 2, passim (VoL XXIX). 
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recognised the importance of maintaining in all its integrity 
the system on which Siiiga]K)re is conducted (absolute free trade) 

.,, .Our immediate rulers in India however have never been able 
to regard tlie Settlement of Singapore through any other medium 
than a revenual one; and whenever therefore there has been an 
excess of exj>enditure over receipts, whether arising from ordinary, 
sources of dieibursement or from measures required for the protec¬ 
tion of trade, they have frowned upon the unfortunate place, and 
the one sole remedy propounded.... i.s the imposition of duties 
on the trade.^^('^) 

In such an atmasjihere of vsuspicion and hostility the Currency 
Act of 1855 was like a spark in a powder magazine. At first 
sight the terms of this enadmcnt. Act XVIl of 1855, aj)pcar 
innocent enough; but great was the commotion whicli they caused. 
They did not inti^rfere with the use of the silver dollar and the 
copper cent, the universal currency of the Straits ; but they declared 
that the Indian pice was henceforth to be log?il tender in the Settle¬ 
ments, not merely for fractions of the rupee, but also for the 
subdivisions of the dollar. Ileraafter also only pic^e, and not cents, 
were to be minted by the ('om})any.(^°) It was unnecessary tiv 
declare the rupee legal tender in the Straits, since this had been 
done by Act XVIl of 1835, which had never boon repealed. () 
The merchants of Singa}>ore protested strongly, declaring that the 
measure would be most injurious to their trade. 

In order to understand their criticisms, which were entirely 
justified, it is nec<\ss«aTy briefly to investigate the currency of 
the Ea&t Indies. Since the days of the Portuguese the coins 
most widely in use, most readily accepted by the natives, were 
the silver dollar (varying in value at different times from four 
shillings and sixixuKx' to three shillings and sixpence), and the 
co}>per cent (roughly equivalent to a halfpenny). All attempts,, 
of the Dutch to supplant it by their own coinage had failed hopeless¬ 
ly in face of tlie firm conservatism of the Malays, who declined to 
accept unfamiliar looking coins. India had already tried to sub¬ 
stitute its rupee coinage on several occasions between 1820 and 1855, 
but with complete lack of success. Nominally the rupee was tlie 
only legal tender in the Straits Settlements, and all government 
accounts were kept in rupees. Apart from this the rujiee was 
practically ignored by the whole jiopulation of the Straits, and 
the dollar remained the most universal form of currency in the 
Archipelago. In 1864 Sir Hercules Robinson cpndeimied the 

(14) Buckley, Singapore,'^ II, 639. 

(15) I. Pub., Range 188, Vol. 18: July 13, 1855, Nos. 10 and 11. 
P. P., H. of C., No. 152 of 1857-58, pp. 1-13 (Vol. XLIII). 

(16) Ibid. 

(17) S. a R., 65: Jan. 16 and March 27, 1818. Ibid. 87: Nov. 14,. 
1822. Ibid. 100: April 7 and 26, 1825. Ibid. 105: Dee. 15, 1825. Ibid. 
198: Aug, 4, 1824, Ibid, Financial: Range 211, Vol. 15. July 25, 1856,. 
No. 96. 
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^ittenipts to iintrocluee the rupee which he «aicl had completely 
failed, and advised that the dollar should be made the sole legal 
currency of the Straits Settlements. (^®) 

The Directors for their part had a natural desire to enforce 
a uniform system of coinage throughout the whole of their empire. 
When the rupee w^as willingly accepted in every pad; of India, 
they failed to see why an exception diould be made in favour of 
a small and little-known Residency whose expenses so far exceeded 
its reveiiue that it was a constant and heavy drain on their 
iinaaices. What the Directors quite failed to realize was that 
<'onditions were so totally dissimilar that the imposition of the 
rupee upon the Straits Settlements would have had disastrous 
effects u})on their trade. 

Tn 1847 the Supreme Government had for the moment accept¬ 
ed the inevitable by '|)assing Act VI of 1847, which declared 
<H)pper cents to be the only legal (*opi)er currency of the Settlements. 
This compromise appears to have worked well. Legally tlic rupee 
was the only silver coin current, but by force of custom the silver 
dollar alone was in circulation. Both by custom and by the Act 
of 1847 the cent and its fractions were the only legal copper coins. 
The only thing whicii the Straits Settlements still desired was 
that the Comjmny should recognize the position of the dollar by 
declaring it legal tender, and establish a mint for its coinage. 

Their satisfaction was rudely shattered by the ‘Currency 
Act of 1855. Ostensibly its provisions did not interfere with the 
existing dollar curreiu*y; they merely made the anna and pice 
legal tender for fractions of the dollar as well as of the rupee. 

In a letter to Governor Blundell in 1856 the Supreme Government 
wrote that the intention of the Act was not to provoke a conflict 
)>etween the two monetary sjTstems and drive the dollar out of 
circulation, but merely to provide a legal copper currency for the 
Straits. (-^) Lord Granville, defending the Act in the House of 
said that the Cabinet although doubtful of its advisability 
had sanctioned it as an experiment, which would be repealed 
if it proved a failure.(^■) 

The i>eople of the Straits Settlements however were quite 
unconvinced by these professions: they saw in the act the rJiin 
edge of the wedge, the opening moves in an insidious attempt to 
rqdaco the dollar by the rupee, Wlieii the Govemmenfs intentions 
first became known, and before the bill was passed, a public 
meeting o^f protest was held in Singapore on October 13^, 1854. 

(18) Command Paper [36721 3866, p. 18 (Vol. LIT). 

(19) Buckley, * ‘ Singapore," II, 596, P. P., H* of C. No. 152 of 

1857-58, pp. lO-n (Vol. XLllI). 

(20) 1. Pub., Eange 188, Vol. 18; July 13, 1855; Nos. 10 and 11 
P. P., H. of C., No. 152 of 1857-58, pp, 1-13 (XUll). 

(21) India Financial: Range 211, Vol. 15: July 25, 1856, No. 97. 

(22) Hansard, Ser. Ill, Vpl CXLI, pp. 1247-51. April 21, 1850. 
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Petitions were drawn up and forwarded to the Legislative Council 
of India and to Parliament, pointing out that two systems of 
coinage so dissimilar c*ould not exist side by ^ide, and that the 
attempt to force a ruj)€e coinage upon the Straits would injure 
trade very seriously. (-^) A few months later, at the spring 
a«5izes of 1855, the Singapore Grand Jury presented as a public 
nuisance "the partial interference that has already been effected 
by the Goveniment with the established currency of this Settle¬ 
ment and with the greater and more serious changes contemplated 

_in the Draft Act which has lately aippearcd^^ (i.e. the bill 

which was afterwardr? jiaissed as Act XVTl of 1855). It charged 
the Government with trying to force the Indian currency into 
circulation, and predicted that it would prove a serious blow to 
trade, and "singularly oppressive to the poorer cla6ses.”(2*) On 
June 1, 1855, another meeting of protest was held, and a further 
})etition against the proposal was sent to India.(-®) It arrived 
too late, since on May 29 the bill had become law.(“**) 

AVhen the news tarrived at Singapore, there was great indig¬ 
nation at the neglect of its wishes. On August 11, 1855 a public 
meeting was held at which nearly every European in the town 
was present. The intejition was to discuss the Currency Act; 
but the meeting proved to he of far greater significance than its 
})ronioters had intended. It marked the beginning of the agitation 
for the transfer from the control of India. (-’) A resolution 
was pro})Osed and carried; "That by the passing of the Act 
17 of 1855 this meeting is forced into the painful (x)nviction that 
the Legislative Council of India, in treating with utter disregard 
the remonstrances of the inhabitants, have shewn that they are 
neither to be mm^ed by any prospect of doing good, nor restrained 
liy the certainty of doing evil, to the Straits Settlements, and 
tiiat it 5s therefore the bcunden duty of this community to use 
every exertion and to resot to every means within its reach to 
obtain relief from llie ni^’s<-l>ievous measurers already enacted, and 
to esea|>e from the infliction of others of tlie same nature, more 
comprehensive and still more hurtful.^’From this time on¬ 
ward ]K)pular sentiment grew steadily more in favour of severance 
from India. 

Meanwhile the agitation against the Currency Act increased 
in strength. The Old Singaporeans in England rallied as usual 
for the fray, and headed by their veteran leader John Crawfurd, 
waited upon the Board of Contxol, and went far to convert its 

(23) Buckley, Singapore,’» JI 597-98. 

(24) I. Pub. Mange 188, Vol. 15: April 27, 1855. No. 43. 

(25) Ibid., Vol. 18: July 13, 1855, No. 13. 

(26) Ibid. No. 14. 

(27) Buckley, **Smgapore,^^ II, 623. As in the case of most of the 
other public meetinffs held in the Straits, no reference to it can be found 
in the India Office Archives. 

(28) Ibid., 623-24. 
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President. Singapore continued to support their efforts by fresh 
j>etM;ion8 to Parliament and to Briti^ ('hambers of Commerce 
connected with the Straits. (-^) By the middle 1856 it was clear 
that the Act had failed, Blundell, the Governor of the Straits, was 
an advocate of the rupee currency; but in hiis report to the Govern¬ 
ment of India he admitted that after a yearns trial of the Act, 
“ its effect liitherto has been a nullity, and will remain so as long 
as cents continue in sufficient abundance.’^ As a result of 
this diiscouraging report, and of the strong opposition aroused in 
the Straits and in England, the Company abandoned its attempts 
to introduc^e tlie Indian coinage, lleversing its instructions of 
1853 that all jjayments by or to government, e,g, the paymenit 
of taxes, muist he made in rupees, in 1857 it ordered the complete 
resumption of the use of the dollar in all government transactions. 

r) 

Meanwhile tlie sentiment in favour of severance from the 
control of India had increased in strength. In July 1856 at a 
public meeting mlled to protest against- the Currency Act, a 
resolution was introduced to )>etition Parliament to make the 
Straits Settlements a C'rowii ("olony. The proposal was carried 
by a majority, but was suljsequently withdrawn.In January 
1857 a meeting which had been called to consider some serious 
riots amongst the Chinese which had recently occurred, developed 
into a discussion of the advisability of transfering the Settlements 
to the dirt^(?t rule of the ( 'rown.(^“’) A few weeks later the Indian 
Mutiny broke out, land although the Sepoy regiments in the 
Straits remained loyal, the war finally brought matters to a head. 
The merchants of Calcutta had petitioned tliat the government 
of India should he transferred from the Company to the Crown; 
and on September 15, 1857, a general meeting was held at Singa- 
iK)re to consider the advisability of taking a similar step.(^*) 
Opinion w^as unanimously in favour, and a petition was drawn 
up 'and sent to Parliament. A summary of it has already 
been given at the beginning of this chaj)ter. 

Lord Bury, presented the petition in the House of Commons 
on April 13, 1858, and in an aible speech pleaded the justice 
of the demand, and the neglect and ignorance of the East India 
('ompany. Other members followed, some supporting the petition 

(29) Ibid., 598, Ind. Financial, Bange 211, Vol. 17. Sept. 12, 1856. 

Nos. 23-27. t y T 

(30) Ind. Financial Bange 211, Vol. 15; ,Tu1t 25, 1856, Xo, 96. 

(31) Buckley, “Singapore," II, 597, 668. 

(32) Ibid., 636. 

(33) Ibid. 644-45. 

(34) Ibid. 755. 

(35) P. P., H. of C. No. 259 of 1862, pp. 3-6, (Vol. XL). The 
papers relating to the transfer are scattered through the arc^i^es of the 
Colonial, India and War Office; but for convenience of reference the 
citations in this chapter are made where possible to the two pariiamentary 
papers in which they are contained. 
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and others defending the Company from the charges brought 
against it. Even those who were favourable to the Company 
showed no great hostility to the demand for the transfer, Once 
more the Old Singaporeans brought all their influence to bear. 
Their leader, John Crawfurd, desen^s a large share of the credit 
for the final succtiFs of the y)etition. On July 22, 1858, he presented 
a long and valuable Memorandum to Ijord Stanley, the i^olonial 
Secretary, and also (*irculated it amongst the members of Parlia¬ 
ment. His arguments an? in large measure a reyx^ition of those 
in the ]jctition.(^’) 

The C^olonial Office was strongly impresised by the justice of 
Singa})ore’s case, and on March 1, 1859, Ijord Stanley wrote to 
Ijord Canning the Govenior-Gencral of India, asking whether it 
would not be advisable to transfer the Straits Settlements to tlie 
Colonial Office. He pointed out that since India had lost ti)e mono- 
)K)ly of the China trade tlie Strains Settlements had ceased to be 
of mucl) value to it; while their relations with China liad Ixc^nne 
much more intimate than with India. One scmtencc of Lord 
Stanley’s letter summed up the situation very accurately. It can 
scarcely be urged that there are any reiusons, geographical, political, 
or otherwise, v’^hy the Straits Settlements should continue to be 
governed and controlled from lndia.^^(‘*’^) 

Ix>rd Canning replied on Xoveimber 7. 1859, in a very able 
Minute which greatly influenced the Home Government. He 
strongly urged the tninsfer to the Colonial Office for the following 
reasons. (1) The Straits Settlements were far removed from the 
s])here of India’s interests Jiow that it im longer had any commercial 
relations with China. Moreover the Supreme Government was not 
(‘ompetent to dc^l with the affairs of a colony the conditions of 
which differed so widely in every respect from those of India; 
and the Governor-General had few opj)ortunities of gaining a 
corrc?ct knowledge of its needs by visiting it, or by meeting Straits 
officials. 

( 2 ) The Indian Government found almost insuperable diffi¬ 
culty in providing comyxtent officials for the Straits Civil Service. 
It had no means of tmining them to deal with the peculiar prob¬ 
lems of the (’liiiiose and Malajls, so that they had to learn their 
duties after assuming office. The prospects of promotion were also 
so poor that it was impossible to find Indian cml servants who 
were willing to remain permanently in the Settlements. (^'*) 

(Jl) In emse of war, India would be powerless to defend 
the Straits against a strong hostile fleet. The East India Company’s 
navy had been abolished, and the safety of botli India and the 
Settlements depended on the British navy. 

(36) Hajifiard, Ser. 3, Vol, CXLIX. pp. 986*96. April 13, 1858. 

(37) P. P., H. of C\, No. 259 of 1862. pp. 6-8 (Vol. XL). 

(38) P. P., H. of C., No. 259 of 1862, p. 9 (Vol. XL). 

(39) b^or a fuller account v. chapter on Civil ^^rvice. 
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(4) Lord Canning then dealt with tlie objection which had 
been raised to the transfer on the ground that it would involve a 
heavy drain on the Imperiial Treasury, to make good the yearly 
dtefieit in the Straits’ budget. He pointed out that the growth 
of trade had brought with it a steady and phenomenally rapid 
increase of rtwenue, while the ex[>eiiditure had grown in a much 
smaller degree. He gave it as his opinion that this process would 
continue, so that in a short time the revenue would 
e(|ual tlie exj>en8es.(^®) On February 7, 1860, Sir Charles Wood, 
the Secretary of State for India, forwarded Canning’s Minute 
to the Colonial Office with a covering letter to the effect that he 
emtirely concurred in it.(^^) 

The transfer had now been agi*eed upon in principle by tlie 
two departments mast immediately concerned, and it only remain-^ 
ed to arrange the detiails. AVhat at first sight appeared a simple 
matter turned out to be exceedingly difficult. The War Office md 
the Treasury were drawn into the negotiations, and for the next 
seven years the four departments w^ere busily engaged in inunda¬ 
ting one another wntli endfess demands and tc^o*unter-demand.s 
until at times the whole problem appeared hopeless of ^solution. 
The Transfer proved to be as many-headed as Hercules’ Hydra, 
and with an equal facility for growing new heads to replace any 
which were lo}>i)ed off after many weary strokes of the pen. To 
detail at length the course of these com plicated negotiations would 
be as involved as it would be uninstruetive, and only a summary is 
therefore given. 

Late in 1859 the India Office had sanctioned the construction 
with funds from the Indian Treasury of the Taugliii Barracks at 
Singapore; and in 1860 it began to demand that since the Imperial 
Government would reap the sole l>enefit from them, the cost of 
their erection should be refunded. The Colonial Office refused 
to pay for the half-finished barracks, on the ground that the 
India Office 'had begun their construction after it knew that the 
transfer was probable. The Treasury aJso opposed repayment 
l>ecause it would have been at its expense. Many months elapsed 
during whidi the three departments exchanged letters, or varied 
proceedings by compiling memoranda for one another’s use. The 
War Office soon added its quota to the flood of correspondence. 
It was by no means assured tliat tihe Singapore garrison was suffi¬ 
cient for the city’s defence, end until this matter was satisfactorily 
settled, it refused to assent to the transfer. The force which would 
liave contented the War Office would have been so expensive as 
greatly to increase the annual deficit in the Straits’ budget. This 
would have to be made good by the Treasury, so it refused to 
consent to the transfer until assured that the Straits could pay for 
their own defences, and not be a burden on the British exchequer* 

(40) P. P., H. of C. 259 of~lB62, pp, 12-15. (Vol. XL). ^ 

(41) Ibid., 25. 
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At the same time another complication was introduced by the 
India Office. It demanded that the Colonial Office should make 
Jtself responsible for the public debt of the Settlements. This 
public debt consisted largely of loans made to the Straits Settlements 
from the funds of minors and suitors of the Company, which had 
l)een entrusted to it for investment. The debt had arisen in the 
following manner. To avoid the inconvenience of drawing drafts 
upon the Indian Treasury to malke good the annual deficits the 
Directors had ordered that the deficits should be covered by loans 
made to the Straits in the form of bonds bearing interest at 4 
per cent. The Colonial Office regarded the })ublie debt as a debt 
of the Indian Government, since the amount had been lent by its 
orders to save itself from inconvenience, and therefore refused 
to make itself liable for it. The India Office declined to agree, and 
by 1863 the negotiations had come to a deadloc!k.(*-) 

Meanwhile Singapore was not idle. It sent many petitions 
to Parliament in which it laboured to prove that the revenue of 
the Straits Settlement's was amply sufficient to cover expenses, 
so that the Imperial Treasury would not have to provide annual 
subsidies. On January 1, 1863, the Government of India im|Kxsed 
Stamp Duties upon the Settlements, to hasten the transfer by 
making the revenue balance the expenses. The tax was very pro- 
<luctive, and the petitions urged that its favourable result should 
be sufficient to allay the fears of the Imperial Treasury. (**^) 
The Old Singaporeans were also active. They organized deputations 
to wait upon members of the ('abinet, and inundated them with 
reams of statistics proving that the Straits were self-supporting. 
John Crawfurd did especially useful service, and liis memoranda 
appear to have had grt^at influence with the (-olonial Secretary. 

In 1863 an attempt was made to end the deadlock by ap|X)int- 
ing a Commission to inquire into the advisability of transferring 
the Straits Settlements to the Colonial Office. The members were 
three in number, an engineer officer chosen by the War Office, 
a member of the government of Singapore nominated by the India 
Office, and a member of the Colonial Civil Service. The Colonial 
Office appointed Sir Hercules Kobinson, the Governor of Hong 
Kong, who was about to leave for England on leave. The Com¬ 
mission w^as ordered especially to investigate the state of the 
fortifioatioiis and barracks at Singapore, the probable cost of their 
-completion, and the num'ber and character of the garrison required 
for the Straits*The Treasury impressed upon Sir Hercules 
Kobinson that the primary object of the inquiry was to determine 

(42) Ibid. 24-25, 29 39, 70-75. Command Paper [3672] of 1866, p, 
19. (Vol. LTI). 

(43) Ibid. 3-4. Buckley, Singapore,II, 773. 

(44) Ibid., 768 and 771. 

(45) P. P.; H. of 0. No. 259 of 1862, pp. 6*9, 44-53, (Vol. XL). 

(46) Command Paper [3672] of 1866 pp. 8-9, (Vol. LII), 
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whether the Straits; Settlements could defra}' their own expenses 
without involving any charge ujioii it. He was informed that 
under no circumstances would the Government sanction any contri¬ 
bution towards its i'eveniiea(^‘) 

Sir Hercules Tiohinson, the principal member of the Com¬ 
mission, arrived at Singapore on DecemWr 4, 1863, and remained 
there several weeks. In liis re}>ort he istrongly advocated the 
transfer and considered that the local revenues were amply sufficient 
to meet all legitimate (‘alls upon them. The Public Debt, had been 
used as a means to diminisli the annual deficits which otherwise 
the Indian Government must have paid; and he therefore consider¬ 
ed that it was an Indian liability. The Straits Settlements could 
not with fairness, 1 think, be now asked to refund the amount, 
any miore than the\' could l>c ex]>ected to repay the defieds of 
former years.” He regarded the annual deficits as the result of 
unfairly charging the Straits wdth various items of expenditure 
which ought to have been defrayed by India, such as the cost of 
maintaining the convicts sent there from the three Presidencies. 
If this practice were reversed, the revenues, greatly increased by 
the Stamp Act of 1863, would more than cover the exi>en.ses. 
BO that there would be no charge on the Imperial Treasury.(■*‘*) 

The Colonial Office agreed with Sir Hercules’ conclusions: 
and the AVar Office also (accepted with a few alteratioiLS the Com¬ 
mission’s plan for the d'efen(*e of the Straits. (*”) The Trea4sury 
still opj)ased the transfer. It held that the estimate of the future 
surplus of revenue over exjKmditure given by the re{>ort; about 
£K),(>0O, was so small, that it demanded assurances that if neces¬ 
sary tlie revenue could be increased so that the Im]x»rial Treasury 
would not have to make good any deficits.Accordingly, on 
September 19, 1864; and February' 1, 1865, Crawfurd and other 
Singaporeans in Ijondon sent memoranda to the ('Oloiiial Offic? 
demonstrating with a w^ealth of statistics that Singa}>ore’s revenii.' 
w’ould so increase wdth expanding trade that the Treasury’s fears 
w^ere groundless. 

At length the interminable negotiations w'ere drawing tow'ards 
a close. In March 1865 the India Office, with the approval of the 
Treasury, finally accepted the (-olonial Secretary’s proposal that 
the Colonial Office was never to be called upon to repay the Public 
Debt to India. Meanwhile however the War Office had decided 
that a larger garriisoii was necessary; and it was not until April 21, 
1866, that it agreed to accept the amount of £50,000 a year 
proposed by the Coloni'al Office as the animal contribution of the 
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Straits Settlem-euts towards the cost of their defence. The full 
cost of the garrison was £70,000 but it was felt that since part 
of the troops were maintained in the Straits for Imperial purposes 
it would be unfair to compel the colony to pay for them.(®*) 
The objections of the War and India Offices had now been silenced; 
but the Treasury was still in the held. It discovered that the 
£50,000 for defence did not cover such items as the cost of 
traiiLsport, stores, et(;. and on May 12, 1866, it demanded that the 
Straits Settlements’ contribution towards their defence should 
be £59,300 a ycar.^®**) The (’olonial Office consented, on the 
<x>ndition that the amouiit should l)e revised after five years. 
('''*) To this the Treasury agreed, and on June 2, 1866, it consented 
to the transfer of the Straits Settlements to the (Colonial Office. 

On August 10, 1866, an Act was ))assed to transfer the 
Straits Settlements from the control of the India to the Colonial 
Office; and on April 1, 1867, the Indian (jovernment formally 
transferred the Straits Settlements to the Crown. 

British Malaya owes a debt of gratitude to the East India 
t'ompany. It is true that the prosperity to which it had attained 
ill 1867 was in large measure due to the unaided enteriirise of 
the inhabitants. It is true also that the policy of the Company 
was often timorous and short-sighted, and that from ignorance 
and absorption in the aflRairs of India it made serious mistakes. 
But it sliould not be forgotten that through its Malayan ]>olicy 
a great part of the Malay Peninsula was saved from falling into 
the hands of Siam; and that tlie Company established an able and 
just administration under which the Straits Settlements were 
free to build up their trade unhampered. While it is easy to 
contemn the (^ompany for jiarsiinony, it was not a little thing that 
for thirty-four years, from 1833 to 1867, the Indian Government 
supported a constant drain upon its finances to maintain a colony 
from which it derived no profit, and which paid hardly a penny 
in taxes. Tlie history of the East India C^ompany in the Straits 
Settlements is the story of a great trust, well and faithfully 
guarded. 

---_ -^-^- __ . ■■ ■ - - - ■ - A 
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Abbreviations used in the Notes* 


B. Pol.Bengal Political Consultations. 

B. Pub.Bengal Public Consultations. 

B. S. P.Bengal Secret and Political 

Consultations. 

I. Pol.India Political Proceedings. 

I. P. F.Ind’ian Political and Foreign 

Proceedings. 

I. Pub.India Public Proceedings. 

S. S. K...Straits Settlement Eecords. 

P. P.Parliamentary Papers. 

J. I. A.Journal of the Indian Archi¬ 

pelago. 


J. K. A. S. S. B.Journal of the Straits Branch 

of the Koval Asiatic Society. 


I. PRIMARY SOURCES 
A. Documentary Material. 

The official records relating to the history of the Strait 
Settlements betieen 1786 and 1867 are all in blie archives 
of the India Office. They are contained in the following sets^ 
of Records:— 

Sumatra Records, A'olume 1»5. 

The Diary and Proceedings of the Select Committee of 
Fort St, George in consequence of the orders of the Select 
Committee of the Honourable tlie Court of Directors, dated 
8 May, 1771, for forming a settlement at Acheen, etc.^^ 

Thi« volume contains the history of the abortive attempt to 
establish posts at Achin and Kedah in the years 1765 to 1776. 
It was quoted in a partial and somewhat incorrect form by 
Colonial Institute. With this exception the incident was 
1840, and now deposited with his other papers at the Royal 
Colonial Institute. With this exception the incident waa 
entirely forgotten until it was rediscovered a few years ago 
by Arnold Wright, A full account of the episode is given, 
in his book on the Malay Peninsula (v. infra). 

Straits Settlements Records—1786-1800, 1805-1830. 

Bengal Public Consultations 
Bengal Political Consultations. 

Bengal Secret and Political Consultations ISOO^ISSS 

Despatches to Bengal 
Letters Received from Bengal 
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These series also contain the records of the government of the 
Straits Settlements from 1805 to 1830, but in practically 
every case the despatches are duplicates of those in the Straits 
Settlements Becords. After about 1855 little material is 
to be found in the Bengal Becords. 

India Public Proceedings 1 

India Political Proceedings 

India Political and Foreign Proceedings ( 

India Secret Pro(*eedings }“ 1830-1867 

Despatches to India and Bengal I 

Letters Beceived from India and Bengal J 

From 1830 to 1855 most of the despatches in these records 
are dupliciates of those in the Bengal Series, although thej* 
contain an increasing number not to be found there. After 
1855 they arc almost the sole source of information. Oc¬ 
casional references to the Straits Sottloinents are also found 
in the 

India Financial Consultations 

India Home Consultations. 

Since the Directors required very full reports from their 
subordinates these records contain a vast amount of informa¬ 
tion on every phase of the government’s activities. Every 
question is dealt vdih^ from the most important to such 
clerk at a few rupees a month. It not infrequently happens 
clerk at a few rupees a month. It not infi'pquently happens 
however that a .subject begun in one series is suddenly trans¬ 
ferred to another. Furthermore, many despatches were not 
enft,ered in the records until several years after the date when 
they were written. The records moreover are incomplete; a 
number of despatches, some of them imj)ortant, e.c/., annual 
trade-returns, were either not transcribed in tlie records or 
have been destroyed. The Despatches to and from the Direc¬ 
tors contain a few letters of importance, e,g,, declarations of 
policy; but they are chiefly of value as a summary of events 
and' as giving the gtet of more detailed reports which have 
disappeared. Most of the volumes were indexed at the time 
of writing, but in a few cases the documents referred to in 
the table of contents are missing. 

Burney Manuscripts. 

Presented to the Boyal Colonial Institute, London, in 192L 
They comprise a large number of despatches, letters, etc. 
dating from 1806 to 1840, relating to the official career of 
Colonel Burnev, w^ho negotiated the Treah^ w ith Siam in 1826. 
The despatch^ are m^ly duplicates of those in the India 
Office, hut contain two or three not to be found there. 

B. Printed Materiel. 
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Parliament-ary Papers. 

Very few parliamentary papers refer to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments. The exceptions are almost exclusively concenied with 
Rajah Brooke^s career in Borneo, and with the transfer to 
the (-oloniial Office in 1867. The numbers and volumes of 
the various papers are given in the footnotes to the various 
cliapters. 

Haiisard^s Parliamentary Debates. 

These refer principally to the attack on Sir James Brooke 
and the transfer of 1867. The references ure given in the 
footnotes. 

Aitchison, i\ F. 

‘^A Oollection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, relating 
to India, and Ncighboiiring Countries.-^ Vol. 1. 

Calcutta .. .. .. .. .. 1892. 

A semi-official publication giving the text of all treaties con¬ 
cluded before 1867. 

Annual Re])orts on the Administration of the -Straits Settle¬ 
ments, 1856-1867.” 

This series is not to lx? found in any of the Ix)ndon libraries, 
with the exce])tion of a volume in the India Office contain¬ 
ing the reports for 1860 to 1863. 

Tabular iStatements of the Commerce and Shipping of Singapore, 
i Vi nee of Wales Island, and Malac(*a, for the officii vear 
1864-65. 

Calcutta .. .. .. .. .. 1866. 

Treaties Atfecting the Malay States, Parts I and ITT. 

Singapore .. .. .. .. 1877. 

Newspapers. 

The files of the newspapers pnblislied in the Straits Settle¬ 
ments before 1867 are not to be found in London with the 
exception of «. few copies in the IneVa Office. These contain 
no additional infornDation to that existing in the records. 

The English newspapers have a few references to the 
attack on Rajah Brooke, and the transfer of 1867. The re¬ 
ferences to them are given in the footnotes. 

II. JOURNALS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

'‘‘Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society” 
Singapore. .. .. .. .. 1878 ff. 

This is a most valuable and authoritative journal, co-ntaining 
a vaisit amount of infpmuatioii on every subject connected 
with .British Malaya. Many of tlie articles are very exhaustive 
studies of local problems by leading Stfaits "officials a.jr, 
Swettenham, W. E. Maxwell, and Pickering. 

This Society lias also published: 

Miscellaneous Papers Relating to Indo-China and the Indian 
Arcliipelago.” 
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Series i, A^ols. I and II, 1886. Series ii, A^ols. I and II, 1887. 
London. 

This is a reprint of rare pamphlets and articles relating to 
the Straits. It eoiitaiius some valulaible inforiiiaton on the 
early history of Penang, and also Groeneveldt^s work on the 
Chinese in the East Indies before 1660. The series was edited 
by Doctor Post, the Librarian of the India Office. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia ” ed. J. P, 
Logan. A"()ls. 1-VIlI, and Xcw Series, A^ol. 1-1V. 

Singapore .. .. .. .. 1847-1(859. 

This journal wais one of the fruitvs of that keen interest in all 
matters Malayan whidi n^ulted from Raffle-s’ rei^^archas, and 
did not die out until about 1860. It is a mo^t valuable mine 
of information on every subject connected with the East 
Indies and the Malay Peninsula. The enterprise was launched 
with the cordial api)roval of Governor Butterwortli and the 
Bengial Government, and by special ])erniission the Straits 
officials were permitted to contribute to it. (J.T.A. 1, i: H. 
Pub., Range 19, Vol. 64: Ajnil 28, 184 7, Xos. 26-28). Of 
asipecial value are the accounts of the Xaning War and the 
Maliacca Land prohkin by the officials at Malacca, and the 
history of Penang from 1786 to 1810. The articles on Peiuing 
wor(' puhlisliod anonymously, but arc known to have been 
written by Gov(‘riior Blundell (J. T. Thomson, “ For East, 
II, 1). They ccmtaAi many eitetiojis from the official records: 
and a com])ari8on of the doeuinentis quoted with the originals 
has j)rove(l the aliisolute relw»bility of the quotations. The 
articles on Siamese and Malayan affairs, by Low. Xe\\l)old, 
etc. are also useful, l)ut less trustworthy, and must 1 h‘ compai\^d 
\vith other .sources. 

^‘Lo Monitcur des Indes Oriimtalc.s cl Occidentales: Reoiuil 

de Memoires et de Xotices iScientiliques et liidusi riels, de 
Xouvelles et de Faits Importants Concernant Ics 
Possessions Xeerlandaiises d’Asie et d’Amerique.’' 
ed. F. de Siebokl and Baron Melvill de Carnbee. 2 vols. 

The Flaguc and Batavia .. .. .. 1846-49. 

Contains a vahiahle aeconnt of piracy, bavsed oii the Dutch 
records, by Cornets de Groot, a Dutch offic*fal, whidli was 
reprinted as Command Paper (1390) of 1851. (Vol. LVI, 
Part I). 

American Historical Review',” Jan. 1899, pp. 254:-71. 

Henry Morse Stephens. 

Indian Antiquary, XLVIII, XLIX. 

S. C. Hill, ‘‘ Episodes of Piracy, 1519-1851.’' pp. 

Malayan Miscellanies, Vol. I, 

Bencoolen .. .. .. .. 1820. 

Contains J, Hunt^s ^’aluable report on Sulu, made to Raffles 
in 1815. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Xoctes Orientales: Being Essays Bead before the Straits Philo¬ 
sophical Soc'iety between 1893 and 1910. 

Singapore .. .. .. .. 1913, 

United Service Journal—Sept. 1835. London. 

III. SECONDARY SOURCES 

Owing to the fact that the books i\Titten on the Straits Settle¬ 
ments are usually general works, it is impossible to give a 
bibliography of each chapter, since the lists would be largely 
identical. 

Abdullah Munshi. 

Translations from the Hikayit Abdullah (bin Abdulkadar) 
Munshi 

by J. T. Thomson, P.1L6.S. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1874. 

The life of Abdullah, an educated Malay and the protege of 
Baffles. It gives a very vivid, amusing and sometimes valuable 
picture of early days at Singapore. 

Anderson, John. 

‘‘Political and (-ommerc^^ial Considerations relative to tlie 
Malayan PeniiDsula and the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malac'ca.’^ 

Penang .. .. .. .. .. 1824. 

Thi-s book, by one of the principal officials at Penang, givee 
a A’cry unfavourable account of the Company’s treatment of 
Kedah. Tlie author bases his statements on extracts from 
the government records. !Most of the documents which he 
cites are in the Straits Settlements Kecords, Vols. 103, and 83. 
This is the work which was authorized and highly praised 
by Governor Fullerton, and w^hieh greatly influenced him in 
tile formulation of his strongly anti-Siamese attitude. The 
book was printed for the use of Govemment, and wais sup¬ 
pressed soon after its appearance. (S. S. B., Vol. 96: Dec. 
16, 1824). Anderson is reliable where he quotes from the 
government archives; but apart from this he must be used 
with caution, as his extreme anti-Siamt^o views lead liim 
to exaggerate the validity of the Malay states’ claims to 
independence. 

Anon. 

‘‘ The Borneo Question, or the Evidence Produced at Singa- 
]>ore before the Commissioners charged with the inquiry into 
the facts relating to Sir James Brooke, k.c.b.'’ 

Singapore .. .. .. .. 1854. 

A lengtliy account of the sittings of the Commission which 
exonerated Brooke, apparently published by his friends^ 
Anson, Major-General Sir Archibald R IL 

About Others and Myself, 1745 to 1980/' 

London .. .. .. ISSOv 
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Baring-Goiikl, S. and Bampfylcle, C. A. 

History of Sarawak under its Two White Rajas, 1839- 
1908/' 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1909. 

The official account of .Sarawak, by a nieniber of the Rajah’s 
administration and based on the Sarawak records, it appears 
to be accurate and valuable. 

Begibie, Captain P. J., Madras Artillery. 

The Malayan Peiiinsula, Embracing its History, Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants, Politics, Natural History, 
etc. from its Earliest Records.” 

Madras (?) .. .. .. .. 1834. 

It gives a good account of tlie Dutcli regime at Malacca, 
with laccurate quotations from the Dutdi archives, and has 
also a long account of the Naning War (in which the author 
took ])art), the foundation of Singa}K>re, etc. The \yook is 
trustworthy excc]>t in minor points, where it is often unreli¬ 
able. It contains much information which cannot now be 
found elsewhere. 

Belcher, Captain rSir Edward, R.N., C.B., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., etc. 
^‘ Narrative of the Voyage <»f H.M.S. Samarang during the 
year 1843-46. Employed Surveying the Islands of the 
Euhtern Archipelago.” 2 vols. 

London .. ,. .. .. .. 1848. 

Bird, Isabella L. (Mrs. Bishof)). 

“The Golden Cliersonese and the Way Tliithcr.” 
liondon .. .. .. .. .. 1883. 

Boulger, D. C. 

The Life of Sir Stamford Raffles ” 

Ijondon .. .. .. .. .. 1897. 

A very detailed and valuable work based on much pains¬ 
taking and a am rate reeetarch. 

Braddell, T. 

Statistics of the British Possessions in the Straits of^falacca, 
with Explanatoi*}^ Notes.” 

Penang ., .. .. .. .. 1861, 

A valuable compilation by a Straits official. Some of the 
statistics on trade and i>opulation cannot be found elsewhere. 

Brooke, Charles. 

Ten Years in Sarawak.” 2 vols, 

London .. ., .. .. .. 1866. 

Brooke, Sir James, k.c.b. 

Letter from Borneo, with Notices of the Country and 
ite Inhabitants.” 

London ., ,. .. .. .. 1812. 

A letter written for publication, to obtain popular support 
for Sarawak* 

192o] Ri^yal Asiatic Society. 
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Brooke, Sir James, k.c.k. 

Vindication of his C haracter and Proceedings in Eeply 
to the Statements Pj ivately Pninted and Circulated by Joseph 
Hume, Esq*, M.P.’^ 

London .. .. .. . . .. 1853, 

The Private Letters of Sir James Brooke, K.C^B. Eajah 
of Sarawak, Narratijig the Events of his Life from 1838 to- 
the Present 3 Vols. Edited by J.(\ Tcmpler. 

London . . .. .. .. .. 1853, 

Brooke, Lady, Banee of Sarawak. 

My Life in Sarawiak.’' 

Preface by Sir rrank Swettenham. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1018, 

Buckley, C. B. 

‘‘ An Anecdotal History of Old TimOvS in Singapore, from 
1819 to 1867.’" 2 vols.* 

Singapore .. .. .. .. 1902. 

The mast valuable work hitherto published on the early history 
of Singapore, it is largely a compilation of extracts from 
the official reco'rdis, early news})apcrs, family papers of old 
residents, etc*. It cojitaiins much information which cannot 
l>e found elsewhere. The documents quoited haive in scores of 
instances h(K'n compared with the oiiginaLs, and in every 
oafee Buckley’s work has been found ac*^*urate. value 

however is much lessened because it is written in tiie style 
of a chronicle, important and trivial matters being jumbled up 
together. 

Burney, Colonel Henry. 

Buniey MSS., DIX and HXXVI. These manuscripts, now 
in the Boyal t-olonial Institute Library are a full and an 
abridged copy of an account written in 1841 of the Company’s;^ 
relations with Siam and Kedah from 1786 to 1840. The 
original was given to the Directors, who praised it highly 
(Despatchies to India and Bengal, Yol. 29, p. 1030: Dee. 31, 
1841). The manusaripts quote co})iously and ajccuratety 
from the official records, and are a vigorous defence of the 
(?ompan/is Kedah policy. The Colonel’s hiferences however 
must be checked by other authorities, as he was a member 
of the pro-Siamese faction in the Straits, and omitted some 
documents which told against his case. The paper has ap¬ 
parently never been printed. 

Cambridge Modern History, Vol. V. 

Cajnbridge ., ‘ .. .. .. 1908* 

Cameron, John, 

“ Oiir Tropical Possessions in Malayan India, l)€ing a Des¬ 
criptive Account of Singapore, Penang, Province Wellesley,, 
and Malacca; their People, Products and Government.’’ 
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London .. .. .. .. .. 1865, 

A very useful account of the Straits Settlements as they were 
in 1864. C^aineron lived in Sin^rapore c. 1850-1881. 

('avenagh, General Sir Orfeiir, K.C.S.T. 

Keininisconces of an Indian OflRcial.*^ 

London .. .. .. . . .. 1884. 

The autobiogra])hy of the last Indian (governor of the Straits. 

A striking and faithful picture of administration.” (H. M. 
Stephens, Ameri(*an Hist, lleview,” .Ian. 1899, p. ,'363.) 
i’hamerovzow, L. A. 

“Borneo Facts versus Borneo Fallacies: an Inquiry into the 
Alleged Piracies of the the Dyaks of S(Te])as and Sakarran.” 
London .. . . .. .. . . 1851. 

A virulent attac'k on Bajah Brooke. 

“Chinese Pepository”, 19 vols. 183v-1851. 

A journal of seini-missionarv eliaracter, devoted to the puh- 
Jieation of j)a]H‘rs on (Miinese affairs, it contains much in¬ 
formation regarding Gliinese ]hracy. 

<1itford, Sir Hugh. 

“ Fast Goast Etchings.” 

Singapore . . . . . . . . 1896. 

“ In Gourt and Kamjumg: being Tales and Sketches of Native 
J/Ife in the ilalav Peninsula.” 

Ixmdon .. .. .. .. .. 1S97, 

“ Studies in Brown Humanity.” 

J.<ondou .. .. .. .. .. 1898. 

‘‘ Further India: being the Story of Exploration from the 
Earliest Times in Burmah. Malaya, Siam and Indo-Ghina.” 
London .. .. .. .. .. 1904. 

“ Malayan .Monocdiromes." 

lx)ndon . . .. .. .. .. 1913. 

difford's works are very valuable for an understanding of 
Malay (diaracter, and of the fcnidal typo of Society whicli 
])revailed in the Malay States before British intervention. 
Golonial Intelligencer, or Aborigines' Friend." liondon. 

Vol. 11, Mareli and April 1850, 

Vol, HI, June 1850. 

Vol. [, New Series, 1855, 

3iie organ of the Aborigines' Proteetion Soeiety, it con¬ 
tains violent attacks on Jtajah Brooke. 

Oawfurd, John, F.Rft>., f.Ci.k., f.l. 8., et(^ 

History of the Indian Arcliipehigo." 3 vols. 

Edinburgh .. ,. .. .. 1820. 

“ Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India 
to the Courts of Siam and Coehin-Cliina.” 

London .. .. .. .. ., 1828. 

“ Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and xVdjaccnt 
Gouutries,” 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1856. 
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After Baffles’ cleatli Crawfurd was the leading English 
authority on the East Indies, where ho served from 1808 tn 
1820. His works are entirely trustworthy and very valuable 
where he desc^ribes contemporary conditions; but his account 
of the early history of Malaya is now obsolete. 

Ciirrey, Commander E.H., B.N., 

Sea Wolves of the Mediterranean.'^ 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1910. 

A useful study of the Barbar}^ ])irates in the sixteenth 
century. 

Dalrymple, A. 

Oriental Bepertory,” 2 vols. 1791-97. 

Danvers, F. 

Beport to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the 
Becords of the India Office.*’ 

Vol. I, Pt, i London .. 1887. 

Davidson, G. F. 

Trade and Travel in the Far East: or Beeollections of 
Twenty-One Years Passed in Java, Singapore, Australia, and 
China.-’' 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1846. 

Earl, G.W., 

The Eastern Seas in 1832-34.’’ 

London .. .. .. .. .. 183 7L 

C-ontains useful general account of piracy, although rhe minor 
details are often inaccurate. 

Egerton, H.E. 

Sir Stamford Baffles.” 

London .. .. .. .. . . 1900. 

A valuable biography, well doenmented, and shorter than 
Boulger’s work. 

Foggo, George, 

Adventures of Sir James Brooke, K.c.n., Bajah of Sarawak,. 
Devastation of Farms, Huts, and Plantations under Pretence 
of Checking Piracy.” 

London .. .. .. . • .. 18o3, 

An attack on Brooke. 

Forrest, Captain Thomas, 

^^A Voyage to New Guinea and the Moluccas from Balam- 
bangan 1774-76.” 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1779. 

Foster, Wm., 

Early Travels in India, 1583-1619.” 

Oxford .. .. .. .. ., 1921. 

Foster, Wm., ed. 

Letters Beceived by the East India Company from its Ser¬ 
vants in the East, 1602-1617” ^ vols. 

London .. .. . .. ., ,. lS96^190^t 
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The volumes have valuable introductions written by Foster, 
^‘Thc English Factories in India, 1618-1654. 

A Calendar of Documents in the India Office, British Museum, 
arid Public Record Office/’ 13 vols. 

Oxford .. .. .. .. • • 1906-1916. 

Some of the volumes in this series are edited by Danvers and 
Miss 'Sainsbury, but the introductions are all by Foster. 
They give a valuable summary of the Company’s History. 

Gatfarel, P., 

’Algerie.” 

Paris .. .. .. .. .* 18S3. 

Contains a useful ac(‘ount of the Barbary pirates. 

Oraham, W. A., 

Kelantan, a State of the Malay Peninsula.” 

Glasgow .. .. .. .. 1908. 

A valuable account which must, however, be compared with 
other works, as the author was a Siamese offi(*ial, and takes 
the point of view that Kelantan was indul)itably a Siamese* 
dependency. 

Hill, S. C., 

An Unpublished manuscript which is a compilation of the 
records of every ])iratjcal episode in the East Indies vvhicli 
the editor has discovered in the course of many years’ in¬ 
vestigation. A most exhaustive and accurate work. 

Hume, Joseph, J[. P., 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Malmesbury, 
Her Majesty’s SeiTetary of State for Foreign Affairs.” 
London ., .. .. .. .. 185?. 

An attack on Brooke. 

Hunter, Captain Charles, R. X., 
ed. Sir Spenser St. John. 

^^The Earlier Adventures of a Xaval Officer.” 

Ijondon .. .. .. .. .. 1906. 

Tile Adventures of a Xaval Officer.” 

London .. .. .. ,. .. 1905. 

An account of Lanun piracy, c. 1845-50. If it were not that 
80 unimpeachable an autliority as St. John (Preface to both 
volumes) vouches for the truth of these books, one would bo 
inclined to dismiss them as romances. 

Ireland, A,, 

"The Far Eastern Tropics: Studies in the Administration 
of Tropical Dependencies,” 

Boston .. .. .. .. .. 1905. 

Jacob, Miss G. L., 

"The Raja of Sarawak: an Account of Sir James Brooke, 
TLLJ)., Given chiefly through Letters and Journals,” 

2 vole, 

19SS] Bojfal Amite Sodeiy, 
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London. .. ... .. • • • • 1876. 

A very detailed and well-documented work. 

James, Commander Honrv, K.N., 
ed. IJeut. E.G. Festing, It.N., 

“ A l\Iids]n|)uum in search of Promotion.” 

Ijondon .. .. .. •• •• 1899. 

A brief account of the suppression of piracy, c. 1830-35, 
com})iled from James’ diary, and his family’s recollections 
of liis reminiscences. 

Kepj)el, Admiral the Honourable Sir Henry, o.c.B. 

The Expedition to Borneo of H.M.S. Dido ” for the 
Su])])ressioii of Piracy: Avith Extracts from the Journal of 
James Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak.” 2 vols. ed. III. 

Tliere is also in the British Museum Library a rare proof 
coijy of Volume 1 of tliis work published in 1845, Avhich 
ap])arently belonged to AVise. It contains some extracts from 
Brooke’s “ Journals ” which Wise suppressed in the 1817 
edition. 

Tx)ndon .. .. .. .. .. 1847. 

A visit to the Indian Archi])elago, in H.M.8. Maeander”, 
with ]X)rtions of th(‘ Privat** Journal of Sir James Brooke, 
K .2 vols. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1853. 

A Sailor's Life under Four Sovereigns.” 3 vols. 

Ijondon .. .. .. .. .. 1899. 

.KeppoFs works give a very valuable account of the British 
sii]}])re88ion of piracy in Brunei and of Brooke's career in 
Sarawak. 

Lane-Poole, Stanley, 

“ Tlie Barbary Corsairs.” 

London .. .. ,. .. ., 189'0. 

Leith, Sir George, 

“ A Short Account of the Settlement, Produce and Commerce, 
of Prince of Wales Island, in the Straits of Malacca.” 
London .. .... .. .. 1804. 

A brief but useful account. Leith was Governor of Penang 
from 1800 to 1803. 

Loav, Hugh, 

“ Sarawak, its Inhabitants and Productions; being Kotes 
during a Residence in that Countrv with H. H. the Rajah 
Brooke.” 

A valuable account of Brunei in the early days of Brockets 
A valuable account of Brunei in the early days of Brockets 
rule written after Low liad spent over rivo years in the 
country. Sir Hugh Low later became Resident of Perak, and 
introduced there Brooke’s methods of native administration. 
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liow. Captain James. 

*'A Dissertation on the Soil and Agrirulture of ihe Britisli 
Settlement of Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, in the 
Straits of Malacca, indnding Province Wellesley on the 
Malayan Peninsula. With Brief Kcferences to the Settle¬ 
ments of Singapore and Malacca.” 

Singapore .. .. • • • • 

A useful account of agriculture in the Straits by an odicial 
who had l>ecn eightc^cn years at Penang. 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, 

Colonial Civil Service, the Selection and Training of Colonial 
Officials in England, Holland and France.” 

New York . . .. .. .. 1000. 

Liutas, Sir C^iarlcs P., k.i.h., k.c.m.o., 

A Historical (icographv of the British Colonies.” 

Vol. I, 2nd ed. 

Oxford . . . . .. . . . . 1906. 

The British Einjnrc: Six Lectures.” 

London . . . . .. .. . . 1920. 

MacAlister, (’aptain Xorman., 

Historical Memoir Relative to Prince of Wales Island in the 
Straits of .Malacca, and its lniportanc(‘ Political and Com¬ 
mercial.” 

London .. . . .. .. .. 1803. 

A useful but unduly eulogistic* account, MacAlister had 
cominand(‘d the artillery at Penang since before 179d. 
McDongal, Harrictte, 

Sketches of Our Life at Sarawak.’’ 

Ijondon .. .. .. .. .. c. 1882. 

(Nmtaiiis little information. 

McNair, Major J. F. A., and Bayliss W.D., 

“ Prisoners their Own Warders.” 

Westminster .. . . . . . . 1899. 

A history of the convict settlements in the Straifs by the 
Superintendent of Convicts. 

Makepeace, W., Brooke*, G. and Braddell, IL editors. 

One Hundred Years of Singapore.” 2 vols. 

London .. .. .. .. . . 1921. 

Marsden, W., 

History of Sumatra.” 

London ., .. .. .. .. 17SS. 

A Dictionary of the Malayan I.<anguage, to which is Prefixed 
a Grammar, with an Introduction and Praxis.” 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1812. 

The Praxis contains letters of Light and various Malay 
Sultans, some of which are in the early volumes of the Straits 
Settlements Becords. 
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“‘Memoirs of a Malayan Faniil)’, M'riiten l>y Themselves/' 
Trans, by Marsden. 

London .. .. .. . • *• 1830, 

Maxwell, Sir P.B., 

‘^Oiir Malay (Vmqiicsts.'’ 

Westminster .. .. .. . • 1878. 

Moor, J.H. 

“ Notices of the Indian Arcliipelago and Adjacent Countries.^^ 
Parr 1. Singapore .. 1837. 

Part IT was ni'ver printed. The book is a miscellaneous 
collection of articles relating to the East Indies. It is valu¬ 
able priiudpally because it contains extracts from the t?arly 
issues of Singapore newspapers which are noAV lost. 

Morley, John. 

“ liife of Bichard Cobden.^^ 2 vols. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1881, 

Mundy, Captain Bodney, B. N. 

“ Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes down to the 
O(‘cupation of Ijabuan ; from the Journals of James Brooke, 
Esq. Together with a Narrative of the Operations of H.M.-H. 
Iris.” 2 vols. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1848. 

A very valuable work. It suj)plements KeppePs books so 
that with them the complete story is given of the suppression 
of Borneo ])iracy, Mundy took a i)rominent part in these 
events. 

W. N. 

“ Bemarks on a Becent Naval Execution.” 

London .. ... .. .. .. 18o0, 

One of the earliest pamphlets attacking Brooke. 

Newbold, Lieutenant T. J., 23rd Eegt. M.L.I. 

Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements 
ill the Straits of Malacca, viz. Penang, 3Talacca, and Singapore; 
with a History of the Malay States on tlie Peninsula of 
Malacca.” 2 vols. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1839. 

The standard work on British Malaya for forty years, it w'as 
frequently quoted as the last word in authority in the 
Straits Governments despatches. W.P]. Maxwell described 
it in 1878 as still by far the most valuable authority on 
^Talay subjects in the English language” (J.R.A.S,S.B., 1. 86). 
The book was the result of much painstaking and careful 
investigation of the government archives, the works of pre- 
vious European authorities, e,g. Baffles, Malay manuscripts, 
information derived from Straits officios and natives, and 
Newbold’s own explorations in Negri Sembilan. He indicated 
his authorities for each chapter with considerable care, and 
was in this respect mucli superior to most of the other 
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Malayan writers of the |jeriocl. Wilkinson’s investigations 
Imve rendered obsolete much of his information on the Malay 
form of government. Newliold was also incorrect at times 
in matters of detail, and his strong anti-Siamese prejudice 
ocrcasionally obscured his judgment. With tliei?e exceptions 
a, study of the rec^ords and other authorities has shown that 
on the whole he its a very reliable and valuable authority. 

Osborn, Captain Sherard, B. N., C.B. 

‘^Quodah: or Strav Leaves from a Journal in Malavan 
Waters/" 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1857.' 

Osborn in his preface says the hook is in the main a trans¬ 
cription of his diary for the years c, 1835-40, written in 
1850 while searching for Sir John Franklin. Jt presents a 
reliable and vivid picture of Malay piracy and the Kedah 
Revolt of 1838, in whose suppression Oslx>rn took part. 
Phillips, W. A. 

“ The Confederation of Europe, a Study of the European 
Alliance, 1813-1823.’" 2nd ed. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1020. 

Playfiair, Colonel Sir L., H.M. Consul-General at Algiers. 
*^The Scourge of Christendom; Annals of British Relatioms 
with Algiers Prior to the French Conquest."" 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1884. 

A detailed histor}^ of the Barbary Pirates, founded apparently 
on much documentary research. 

Popham, Captain (late Admiral) Sir Home. 

Description of Prince of Wales Island, in the Straights 
of Malacca; ^dth its Beal and Probable Advantages and 
Sources to Becommeud it as a Marine Establishment."’ 
London .. .. .. .. .. 1805. 

Very valuable, and reliable for its account of the influence 
of the naval motive in the foundation of Penang. Popham 
took part in some of the events he descril}es, 

Pryer, Mrs. W. B. 

A Decade in Borneo.” 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1894. 

Has a reliable descriiytion of the last days of Lanun piracy. 
Baffles^ Sir Thomaa Stamford. 

The History of Java," 2 vols. 

London .. •. •. .. .. 1817. 

"Statement of Services.” 

Ijondon •• •• •• •• 1824. 

Contains acme valuable information on the foundation and 
early history of Singapore. 
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Raffles, Lady 

Memoir of the Life and Puhlie Services of Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, F. R. S. eto. particularly in the Govem- 
mont of Java, 1811-16, and of Bcncoolen and its Dependencies, 
1817-24; with Details of the Commerce and Resources of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and Selections from his Correspondence/’ 
London .. .. .. .. ., 1830. 

Useful because of its extracts from Raffles’ papers. 

Read, W.H. C.M.G., K.N.T: 

Play and Politics, Recollections of Malaya.” 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1901. 

The book was publislicd anonymously. Imt it is known to have 
been written by Read, wdio jilayed an important part in the 
affairs of the Straits from 1841 to 1887 (Buckley, ^SSinga- 
])ore," 1, 367-69). Read was the agent of the Sultan of 
dohore from 1850 to 1877, and the book contains an account 
of the Johore Successioai. There is also a valuiable chapter 
on the Chinese Societies in Singapore. 

Rosis, J.D., 

Th<‘ Cajhtal of a Little Empire; A Descriptive Study of a 
BritisJi Crown Colony in the Far East.” 

Singapore (?) ... .. .. •ISOS. 

Deals almost exclusively with the period since 1867. 

St. Jolin, Horace. 

“The Indian Arcliij)elago, its History and Present State.” 

2 volis. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1853. 

The ac(‘ount of piracy is useful, hut badly arranged. 

St. John, Sir S])enser, 

“ Life m the Forests of the Far p]ast,” 2 vols. 

Ijondon .. ., .. .. .. 1862. 

A very valuable and reliable account of Brunei, c. 1840-50. 
St. John hecame the Secretary of Rajah Brooke in 1848, in 
1855 he was appointed H. M. Counsul-General in Borneo 
and he also 'served at Labuan. While a staunch friend of 
Brooke, he was in no sense a blind partisan, but an impartial 
iiarrator. The work is based on his owix diaries, and those 
of Sir Huge Low. 

The Life of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, from his 
Personal Papers and Correspondence.” 

Undon .. .. ,. .. _ 1379^ 

An im))artlal and valuable ac^count by one who Imd taken 

part in many of the events he described. In some minor 
points additional information is to be found in Miss JacoVs 
Life of Brooke.” 

Sainsburv, Miss B. B., ed. 

A Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East Ind^aa Company. 
1640-43.” , . ^ *^9 
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Intro, by W. Foster. 

Oxford. 1909. 

Sainslmry, W. N., od. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, East Indies, China 
and Japan, 1513-105^4.” 3 vols. 

London .. .. .. .. 1862-1878. 

Contain valuable introduetions on early English trade with 
the East. 

Sehlegel, Gustave. 

Thian Ti Hwuii. The Hung T^cague, or Heaveii-Eartli 
League, A Secret Soeietv with the Chinese in China and 
India.” 

Batavia .. .. .. .. .. 1866. 

Pickering, who was w^ell acquainted wdth the Hung League, 
con-sidered that ‘‘any European who wdl take the trouble 
to thoroughly digest M. SehlcgePs invaluable work....will 
know more of the origin, ceremonies and ostensible objects 
of the Thieii Ti Hui than nine out of ten of the Masters 
of Lodges in the Straits Settlements.” (J.B.A.S.S.B. I, 64); 
and quoted it frequently in his own account. Sclilegel was 
the Chinese Interpreter to the Batavian Governmont, which 
turned over to him for the purpose of writing this book all 
the documeintjs concerning the Hue seized b}*^ the Dutch 
])oliee. Other documents were given him by Europeans and 
the information in Ncwbold and other writers was also used. 
Owing to tlie fear of the Leage, Schlegel could not obtain 
the assistianco of a single Chinese. (Preface). The work is 
supplemented by Pickering’s accounts (J.E.A.S.S.B., 1 and 
III) ; and together they form the most complete and authori¬ 
tative description of the Triad Society which has yet ap]^ared. 

Skeat, W. W., and Blagden, C, O., 

“ Pagan Paces of the Malay Peninsula.” 2 vols. 

Ijondon .. .. .. .. .. 1906. 

Smith, Vincent A„ 

“ The Oxford History of India from the Elarliest Times to 
the End of 1911.” 

Oxford .. .. .. .. .. 192(k 

Steuart, A.P. 

“A Short Sketcdi of the Liws of Francis and William Light, 
the Founders of Penang and Adelaide, with Extracts from their 
Journals.” 

London .. ,. .. .. .. 1901. 

Brief, but accurate, except in two points; (1) the abortive 
, negotiations of 1772, of which Steuart knew very little, and 
(2)! the Comjpany’s relations wiith Kedah, wherein he is 
entirely untrustworthy. Contains many extracts from govern¬ 
ment records and LighPs papers. 

^925] Royal Asiatic Sodeiy. 
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Swctiteiiliam, Sir Frank, K.*C.'M.G., 

British Malaya, an Account of the Origin and Progress of 
British Influence in Malaya.” 4th ed. 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1920. 

All invaluable work, the combination of his own experience 
and of wide and accurate research. 

Malay Sketches.” 

liondon .. .. .. .. .. 1895. 

‘^The Eeal Malay: Pen Pictures”; 

T-K)ndon .. .. .. .. .. 1900. 

Very valuable for an understanding of Malay character and 
the feudal type of society which prevailed before 1874. 

Tcinininck, C.J. 

Ooup-crocil general sur les Possessions Xeerlandaiscs dans 
Plnde Anhipelagique.^’ 3 vols. 

Leyden .. .. .. .. 1846-49. 

A detailed descTi]>tion of the Dutch East Indies, based on the 
Dutch archives. It contains valubale information on piracy. 

Thomson, J.T., 

Some Glimpses into Life in the Far East.” 

London .. .. ' .. .. .. 1864. 

A Sequel to Some Glimpses of Life in the Far East.” 
London .. .. .. .. .. 1865. 

Eeminisc*eiK‘es, written fifteen years after tlie events they 
(lescrilie, of ^social life in the Straits during the thirties and 
forties. The descriptions are very vivid, and appears to be 
true. The chapters on the Ckimpany^s administration how¬ 
ever are of dubious value, since Thomson's bitter hatred of its 
rule coloured and distorted everything he wrote. 

Trapaud, E. 

“ A Short Aiccount of Prince of Wales Island, or Pulo 
Penang, in the East Indies.” 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1788. 

Vaughan J. D., 

•‘^The Manners and Customs of the Chinese of the Straits 
Settlements.” 

Singapore .. .. .. .. 1879. 

The author was an ex-officer of the Company^s navy who 
lived in the Straits from 1851 until 1891, when he was 
drowned at sea. From 1851 to 1869 he served at Peiiang 
and Singa|)ore as Police Magistrate, Superintendent of Police, 
and Assistant. His work brought him into close contact 
with the Chinese, and his book contains much valuable first 
hand information. He is inclined to take a more favourable 
view of the Hues than Pickering. 

Webster, C. K., 

Congress of Vienna, 1814-15.” 

London .. .. .. 1920. 
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Peace Handbooks, Vol. XXIV; issued by the Historical Sec¬ 
tion of the Foreign Office. 

Wilkes, C., IJ.S.N., 

Narrative of the Ignited States Exploring Expedition during 
the Years 1838-1842/^ 5 vols and atlas. 

PhiladelphiV ... .. .. .. 1845' 

Wilkinson, K. J., and others. 

Papers on Malay Subjects.^^ 

Kual^ Lumlpur .. .. .. 1906-1915. 

A series of pamphlets, written and published by the orders of 
the Government of the Fe<lerated Malay fStates, for the infor¬ 
mation of Cadets and Civil Servants. The books deal with 
every phase of Malay life—government, law, history, customs, 
literature, arts and industries etc. 

They were edited by Wilkinson, who served in British Malaya 
until after he became Colonial iSecretary of the tStraits Settle- 
mejits. He wrote some of the pamphlets, while the reminder 
were written ])y members of the t'ivil Service in the Malay 
•States. The books embody the results of a century of in¬ 
vestigation and are exceedingly reliable. The volume on the 
history of the Peninsula is based on a careful study of the 
Dutch, Malay and British records. 

Wright, A., 

Early English Adventurers in the East.*^ 

Ixiiidon .. .. .. .. .. 1917. 

A valuable account of English trade in the East in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Anne.sley of Surat and his Times; the True Story of the 
Mythical Wesley Fortune.” 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1918. 

Wright A., and Reid, T.H., 

The Malav Peninsula, a Record of British Progress in the 
Middle East” 

London .. .. .. .. .. 1912. 


19S5] Royal Asiatic Society. 



AI'PEXDIX. 

By ('. 0. Blaoden, M.A., D. lAit., 

Malay Documents relating to the Naning War, 

Introductory Note. 

The Malay documents here collected throw considerable light 
on the events which led to the outbreak of hostilities between 
Naning and the East India ('ompany. The real ultimate cause 
of the trouble was undoubtedly the peculiar status of Naning. In 
the eyes of the Company it was a vassal territory, whose ruler 
owed his position entirely to delegation from them; and that is the 
true historical and technically legal view, as is amply proved by 
the Dutch treaty, of 1641 as well as by the British one of 1801. 
But in the eyes of Menangkabau and Malay inhabitants of Naning 
their Penghulu, who with his four heads of clans or Sukus, was the 
de facto ruler of the territory in all general matters of internal 
administration, was invested with the attributes of sacrosanctity 
with which Malay rulers are credited,”" and he belonged to a 
family that had given rulers to Naning for a considerable time. 

'It must, therefore, be admitted that though the Company was 
entitled to impose its will on the Penghulu, within the full limits 
of his engagements, it might have been well advised to exercise 
a more careful and skilful diplomacy in the j)rocess. As to that 
matter, the tone and tenour of their correspondence with him need 
comment. Further, although it cannot be denied that the P5ng- 
hulu showed contumacy, he was at the beginning of the long dr.iwn 
out dispute merely holding on to the rights secured to Naning by 
the treaty of ISOl; it was the ( ompany that was endeavouring 
to abrogate those rights. Their objects were primarily financial. 
After the definite establishment of British rule in Malacca in 
1825 the Companj-’s officials proceeded to look into waj's and 
means. Ultimately they bought out most of the “tithe impro¬ 
priators” of Malacca, and made a pretty poor bargain of it. 
They hoped to get the Naning tithe at a cheaper rate. It had 
been expressly waived in the treaties of 1641 and 1801 but the 
theoretical right to it might be regarded as still subsisting and 
held in reserve. In the event, the process of acquiring it cost 
the Company, in all probability, a good deal more than the fee 
simple value, at that period, of all the lands of Naning. Of the 
moral aspect of the transaction it is unnecessary to speak. 

The arbitrary attitude of the Company’s officials’ is suf¬ 
ficiently illustrated by the way in which they handled the final 
dispute, whereon they elected to proceed to extremities. Among 

* Newbold, Political and StatUtical Aeeomt of the Britieh Bettleme*t$: 
in the Straits of Malacca, "VoL I, p. 223. 
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tlic titlie impropriators was one finclie’ Siirin, who owned the 
tithes of a tract of land in Malacca territory bordering on the 
Nailing frontier and duly marked in a map contained in Moores 
Notices of the Indian Archipelago (Singapore, 1837) facing p. 
247. His right to collect the tithes had been commuted for an 
annual jiayment of 170 Sicca rupees.But he must liave been 
also the owner of a kawasan or occupancy holding, probably within 
the lands over which he had owned the tithes, and certainly also 
adjacent to the Naning border, and his rights in that capacity 
remained, of course, unimpaired by the commutation of his right 
to tithes. There were other landowners similarly situated, one of 
whom (a member of the de Wind family) jiossessed ocjcupyncy 
holdings at least down to the period 1890-94 within the limits 
of the very large area of which his ancestor J. B. de Wind had 
been tithe impropriator. In October 1830 Surin complained to 
the Heisident Oounci,llor that the FiTinglmlu of Naning’s men 
had trespassed on his land and taken fruit from his duku trees, 
whereupon the Resident (‘ouncillor required the Penghulu .to 
iiscertain the facts, and, if they were as stated, make restitution, 
adding that even if the land were on Naning territory it was 
nevertheless under the jurisdiction of the British (Vown, a remark 
entirely irrel(‘vant to the merits of the The Penghulu 

])rom})tly replied claiming that the trees in question were not 
on Surin’s land at all })ut on land which had been for a long time 
in his own })Ossession and that he had taken no dukus belonging 
to Surin, the land being within the Naning frontier. 

Here was a (laim of right and a plain issue of fact. One 
Mould have thought that the Resident (''ouncilJor^s :iext step 
Mould be to have an emiuirv made on the spot or at least to 
take the evidence of M'itnesses intimately acquainted with the 
local circ'umstances. Instead of tliat, he })roceeded to bully the 
J’enghulu and entered into a hectoring and acrimonious corres¬ 
pondence containing tlireats of punishment and eventual dejmsi- 
tion ; and it is only Mneks later that m^c get a hint that some local 
enquiry, of a quite ex parte nature, M'as attempted, the lesults of 
which are not stated. The Resident Councillors main argument, 
apart from threats, Mas that the Malacca (^ovtwiimont records 
})roved Surin to have an ancient lidding, a fact Mdiioli the Peng- 
Jmlu had never denied and Mdiich m'hs beside tlie point: the issne 
Mas, were the disputed fruit trees on that holding, or not? In 
short, anything more unjudicial than the Resident C’ouncillors 
procedure in this matter can hardly be imagined. The upshot 
M^as the first campaign against Naning in August 1831, which m^is 
<; arried on with such ineptitude that it failed miserably. The 
-second campaign begun in January 1832, retrieved at any rate 

* Journal of the if. A. S,, Straits Branch (1884), No. XIII, p. 196, 
<Appendix p. xxviii). The commutation took effect as from the 1st of July 
1827. (Newbold, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 162). 

.1925] Royal Asktic Society, 
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the military reputation of the Company. The fullest account of 
these operations is given in Begbie^s The Malayan Peninsula^ pp* 
163-260. 

There is probably no one alive now who was living in Xaning 
or Malacca during that war, but in 1895 an old Malay woman, in 
the witness-box of the Alor Gajah police court, by way of giving 
an approximate statement of her age, told me that as a child she- 
had been taken by her parents into the jiuigle on account of the 
panic caused by the British invasion. This would probably refer 
to the second campaign, as in the first one the panic was mainly 
on the other side. 

The Malay documents here appended and abstracited form 
part of a large collection extending down to July 1853, but after 
August 1845 they consist mostly of short formal letters to peng- 
hulus of Malacca villages ordering them to bring parties or 
witnesses to attend the courts. Only the earlier ones are of Iiis- 
torical interest ; and I have confined the present selection to those- 
which seemed to have a direct )>earing on the affairs of Xaning, 
and particularly on the origin and conduct of the Xajimg war. 
The documents are in book form, written in the Arabic character,, 
and were evidently copied a long time ago from a file of Malay 
correspondence in the office of the Resident Councillor at Malacca.. 
The collection was presented, probabl}^ about thirty years ago,, 
to the late Archdeacon Uunkerley, at one time chaplain at Malacca, 
by his Malay muiishi. With the Archdeacon^s permission, given 
some yeapft after his retirement from the Straits, I copied the more 
interesting documents, hoping to be able to use them eventually 
as an Appendix to a work on the history of the times. The 
occasion having now^ arrived, I am glad to have been permitted 
to avail myself of it. At the time I must here record my great 
indebtedness to my lamented friend the Archdeacon, and also to* 
his widow, who was good enough to allow me to retain the Malay 
originals, which were still in my possession at the time of the 
Archdeacon^s death, and perhaps I may be permitted to inscribe 
this Appendix to his memory. 

Documents. 

1 . 

16 July 1801, Lieutenant-Colonel Aldwell Taylor, British 
Resident and Commandant, Malacca, to Raja M?rah Dol 
Sa^id of Naning. 

Appointing Dol Sa^id to be Captain* over all the Menang- 
kabaiu- Malay, and other inhabitants of Naning and itaa 
dependencies, subject to the suzerainty of the Company at Malacca, 

* Captain is also the title given to the principal chief of Naning in the 
Butch treaty of 1641. It had pisobably been takai over from Portuguese 
times. 
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and directing him to carry out any instructions he might receive 
from the Resident in Council Or the Resident alone on pain of 
annulment of the present investiture. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Aid well Taylor Gobernador Commandant 
yang semayam di-atas takhta k&rajaan kota negeri Melaka rang 
di-atas Raja M^rah I)ol Sa^d*** yang tetap di-dalam Naning 

Kita menyatakan ya-itu-lah yang menjadi keperchayaan ka- 
pada bangsa Inggeris d^ngan tiada kMi^laan-nya lag! dengaii 
kepaiidaian maka kitapiin mengangkat-lah deiigan penguasaau 
kita meletakkan ka-pada pangkat Kapitan atas sakalianf bangsa 
M^nangkabau dan Melajni dan barang sa-bagai-nya di-dalam tanah 
Nailing sSrta taalok-nya sakalian yang di-bawah taalok Melaka 
tanah Ivompeni Inggeris datang-kh dia dari-])ada knasa kita 
ddngan kebesaran yang patut atas sakalian orang Menangkabaii 
dan barang sa-bagai-nya dan sakalian-nya itu hendak-lah memberi 
hormat dan mulia baik yang hadzir baik yang datang. 

Deniikiaii lagi Kapitan hendak-lah bMeiigkap dan berstklia 
sSrta datang jua sa-suatu perentah dan idziii dari-pada pehak 
sinja azadij ya-itu Gobernador dengan segala hakim-nya serta yang 
dari-pada Tuan sendiri ea-lama ada-nya di-sini ta’dapat tiada 
apabila tiada juga mengikut sia-sia-lah sahaja ini 

Maka kitapun memberi tapak tangan serta chap di-daJam 
kota Melaka surat ini t^rkarang ka-pada tarikh enain belas hari 
bulan July tahun sa-ribu dulapan-ratus aatii sanat 1801 ya-itu 
hijrat sa-ribu dua-ratus enam-belas empat hari bulan Rabi^u-1- 
awal sanat 1216. Tamat. 


II. 

16 July 1801. Treaty entered into by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Aldwell Taylor, British Resident and Commandant,. 
Malacca, (on behalf of the Governor of Madras) with 
S^ri Raja M^rah Dol Sa^id, Lela Hulubalang, Orang 
Xaya K€chi^ M^mbangun Ivaya, Maharaja Nan Ivaya» 
and Maulana Garang, chiefs of Xaning, to be voluntarily 
sworn to. 


t Or or sSgala saJcalian: the one word ia written over the 

other:— 

t :--Evideatly corrupt; possibly representing Sinyor 

Bade[n}, * * Councillors ’' t 
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(Summary.)* 

Art. 1. The Ca})taiii and chiefs in the name of all the in- 
habitai^ts of Nailing voluntarily swear allegiance and obedience 
to the Britisli Ruler, the Governor and Council of Madras, the 
Resident and olficials of Mala;cca, and their successors, rejecting 
all previous engageunents to tlie prejudice of the (Company. 

Art. 2. Menangkabaus or Malays disobeying the orders of 
ihe Resident or his officials are to he delivered up by the Captain 
to Malacca for punishment. 

Art. 3. The Captain, chiefs, and inhabitants of Naning 
according to former custom paid a tithe of rice, paddy, and fruit 
to the Company, hut in view of their poverty it shall suffice for 
the Captain or one of the chiefs to (iome once a year to Malacca 
in token of submission and jiay half a koyan of paddy. 

Art. 4. Inhabitants of Naning desiring to go to Malacca arc 
required to have ])as8es with the Captain’s chap, and similarly 
inhabitants of Malacca shall be required to have passes signed by 
the Khahbandar (by order of the Resident) or else they shall be 
sent back; but inhabitants of Malacca provided with (lasses can 
settle in Naning as cultivators, ])lanting betel, etc., conforming 
themselves to local usage like other inhabitants. 

Art. 5. All tin brought from Seri Menanti, Sungai Ujong, 
and Rienibau, etc., to Naning is to be sent to the Comjiany at 
Malacca, payable at the rate of 44 dollars per hahara of yOO katis, 
to be paid in Surat rupees. 

Art. 6. All Surplus })ep})er exported from Naning is to be 
delivered to the Company at 12 dollars per bahara. 

Art. 7. The '(^ajitain, chiefs, and people of Naning must not 
trade with people of other States, but bring all their goods doum 

* The English text of this document is printed as No. CXXXVIIl in 
Aitchison’s 2'reaties, Engagements and Sanads (1909), Vol. II, pp. 465-68, 
nnd agrees substantially with the Malay text (which latter is not, however, 
11 very good specimen of a translation). In the English text the names of 
the Malay parties are badly garbled. But it would seem to follow from it 
that the Orang Kaya Kechi' was called Musih (perhaps for Musa), the 
Mcmbangun Kaya was named Konchil, and the Maharaja Nan Kaya 
was Sumuna (probably Sumuii). The names of the signatories at the end 
are given under the forms ‘‘Dholl Syed, Belal Moren, Kantjuil, Soemoen, 
and Moulana Gunan. ” From a comparison of these various names and 
titles with the information given by Newbold (Political and Statistical 
Account of the British Settlements in ihe Straits of Jdalaecaf Vob I, ’p. 
238) and Begbie (The Malayan Peninsula, p. 148) it appears that the 
heads of the sulcus or clans (themselves commonly called Sukus for short) 
were the Orang Kaya KSchi’ (Mungkal), the Mcmbangun Kaya (Tiga 
Batu) the Maharaja Nan Kaya (S^melenggang). The* head of the Anak 
Malacca was the Dato' Andika, and it does not seem clear that they were 
represented at the signing of the treaty. Newbold (op..cit., Vol. II, pp. 
454-59) also gives the English text of this treaty, with slight variations 
the names of the parties. 
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the Malacca river, and not down the Penajeh (i.e. the Linggi 
river), on pain of fines and severe penalties.* 

Art. 8. If any of the chiefs resigns or dies, a qualified 
successor shall be proposed and come to Malacca, but not appointed 
jiending the order of Government, which may appoint whom it 
wishes. 

Art. 9. Runaway slaves of the Company or of Malacca in¬ 
habitants escaping to N’aning shall be immediately arrested and 
taken to Malacca, for which a payment of 10 dollars a head only 
shall be made. 

Art, 10. For runaway Xaning slaves escaping to Malacca 
desiring to becjome Christians compensation shall be made to the 
owners of half their value as assessed by a Committee of two to be 
appointed by the Resident. 

Art. 11. Anyone taking Christian free persons or slaves of 
Malacca away, whether by force or with their consent, and selling 
them to Muslims or with a view' to their circumcision or conversion, 
shall forfeit his life and goods. 

Art. 12k All runaw’ay Malacca slaves then in Xaning are 
to be delivered up to the Resident at Malacca. 

Art. 13. The C^aptaiii and chiefs in tlie name of all the 
inhabitants of Xaning sw^ar on the Koran to observe all the 
foregoing jjrovisions and to arrest and deliver to the Oomj)any 
for punishment anyone transgressing them.—^Signed, and sealed 
with the Conqjany’s Seal. 

Sworn to in the Fort of Malacca, 16 July 18dl. 

(The form of oath includes a ])romise to obey any future orders 
faithfully as loyal vassals). 

Perjanjian -Sinyor (’olonel Aid well Taylor Go| bejrnatlor Com¬ 
mandant yang eemayam di-atas takhta kerajaan kota negeri Melaka 
dtmgan segala hakim-nya memberi surat ka-pada Seri Raja Merah 
Kapitan I)o[l j Sa^id d^ngan Lela Hulubalang dan Orang Kaya 
Iv^chi' dan Membangun Kaya dan Maharaja Xan Kaya d^ngan 
Maulana (Sarang p^ngetua di-Xaiiing d^ngan segala dacrali-nya 
m^mb^ri sumpah dengan suka-nya 

Perkara yang pertama 

Kapitan dengan penghulu yang tua-tua dengan nama segala 
orang Xaning eudah-lah b^rsumpah dengan suka-nya dengan 
takhta kSbSsaran Tuan Besar di-Inggeris lagi dengan Tuan 
General di-Madras dgngan segala hakim-nya lagi d&igau 
Go[be]rnador dengan segala hakim-nya di-M61aka kemudlan 
jikalau orang lain datang m^mSrentah demikian juga tiadu berubah 
jikalau dengan hati b^tul k$p§rchayaan maka masing-masing itu 

* The English text has, **on pain of forfeiting their lives and pro¬ 
perty. It also penalises “holding any communication with such inland 
nation. “ 
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berbuat taalok-nya ka-pada takhta k^b^saran di-Iiiggeris siidah 
men jadi k^perchayaan maka h^ndak-lah e&gala orang itu m6m§gang 
perkataan-nya atas taalok-nya ka-pada Komp^ni maka sSgala 
orang itu jikalau bereherai-ch^rai dudok-nya atau bSrsama-sama 
perkataan yang telah di-ikrarkan itu jangan b^rubah ka-pada hati 
lagi hendak-lah si^gala orang itu muafakat bert$goh-t€goh dSngan 
siiatu kata 8^i>^rti berhadapkan hati ka-pada Allah dan Raaul-nya 
jangan berubah dari-pada hati yang.suehi sep^rti perjaiijiau dabulu 
sudah di-perbuat ]).erniagaan ka-pada tempat lain hersakutu d§ngan 
Kom})eni menjadi kerugian sekarang buangkan-lah })^kerjaan itu 

Perkara yang kMua 

tiap-tiap segala orang Xaning dari-pada anak Menangkabau 
atau anak Mielayu jikalau njelalui ordi Sinyor (;io[be]rnador d^ngan 
segala hakim seperti yang tersebut itu maka hendak-lah 'Kapitan 
dengan aegala penghulu bawa orang itu ka-Melaka ka-pada Sinyor 
<To[be jrnador akan di-b§ri (upali-nya) hiikum-nya* 

Porkara yang ketiga 

Ka})itan dengan e^gala penghulu serta orang yang dudok di- 
Xaning dari-pada Menangkabau dan M^layu mdmbayar ka-pada 
Koinpeni beras padi atau buah-buahan ka-pada adat dahulu sa- 
puloli satu maka kita sudah dengar dan kita lihat orang itu banyak 
iniskin maka segala hakim b^rkata ka-pada Kapitan atau sa-orang 
penghulu di-surolikan ka-pada sa-tahun sa-kali datang menghadap 
tanda taalok-nya seraya niembayar padi t^ngah koyan ka-pada 
])ertama tanarnan-iiya jadi itu 

Perkara 3 "ang ke^mpat 

segala orang yang dudok di-Xaning yang masing-masing yang 
dudok ka-pada kampong halaman-nya jika orang itu hi^ndak ka- 
Melaka hendak-lah dengan suatu tanda idzin suatu surat dari-pada 
Ka})itan dengan chap-nya supaya di-tunjokkap surat itu ka-pada 
Shahbandar demikian lagi jikalau orang MSaka hSndak dudok 
di-\aning hendak-lah dengan suatu tanda surat dari-pada Shah- 
bandar dengan tapak tangan-nya dengan ordi Sinyor Go[be]rnador 
supaya di-tunjokkan ka-pada Kapitan jikalau tiada dengan tanda 
yang demikian jikalau orang Melaka di-suroh ia pulang ka-MSlaka 
dan jikalau ia orang Xaning di-suroh pulang ka-Xaning yang 
sudah b^roleh pula dan jikalau orang Mflaka yang p^rgi dudok 
ka-Xaning yang sudah bSroleh idzin boleh ia dapat suatu tSmpat 
akan bt^rbuat k@bun-nya b^rtanam sireh atau barang sa-bagai di- 
tanani-nya seperti adat orang sakalian berkSbun demikian-lah adat 
])erejitah-nya 

PSrkara yang kSima 

lagi Kapitan dengan penghulu sudah bSrkata h^ndak bSrjaga 
tiniah yang datang dari S^ri M^nanti dan Sungai Ujong dan dari 
Pembau datang ka-Xanihg atau dari tSmpat-tSmpat lain anak 

* This last is writteu under the former^ presumably as a e^rraetion* 
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sungai-Bungai h^iidak flaya upayakan bawa ka-Xaning di-hantarkan 
berbetul ka-M^laka ka-pada KompSni maka orang yang tmpunya 
tiinah itii pada ea-baliara tiga-ratiis kati akan di-l)eri harga-nya 
empat^puloh ^inpat rial dengan tuiiai di-beri rupiah Surati 

P^rkara yang kSenam 

lagi sudah kata lada semua 3 "ang kCduar di-Xaning jikalau 
ada sa-kira-kira boleh banj’^ak atau tWebeh sediKit di-bawa dan 
di-bW harga-nya pada sa-bahara dua-belas rial 

]*^rkara yang ketujoh 

Kapitan dengan penghulu dengan si^gala orang Xaiiing tiada 
boleh beriiiaga dengan orang dari negeri lain lagi hendak-Jah 
Bdnnia-nya jualan-nya dan perniagaan-nya di-bawa-nya hilir dari 
Sungai Mcdaka jangaii di-bawa ka-pada Snngai l*5najoh Ixwniaga 
<lan tiada boleh })^jual beli dengan orang lain nJ^geri sahaja di- 
larang-lah sa-kali jikalau dapat orang bagitu di-denda barang- 
barang-nya la* [siV] k^na hnkuni di-atas berat-nya 

I’erkara yang kMulapan 

lagi Kapitan dtnigan pfuighulu b^rkata kalau suatu 7)enghn]u 
dataug ka-})ada niasa ia keluar atau pada hal inati maka heiidak- 
lah pada antara itu barang yang ada lebeh ])engetahuan-rjya yang 
t^rd^kat Kapitan datang ka-Melaka ka-pada Sinyor Go[l)eJrnador 
(li^ngan Begala hakim tetapi orang itu tiada boleh di-namai Kapitan 
karna btdum boleh ordi Sinyor Go|be]rnador dengan segala hakim 
maka barang siapa yang hendak di-jadikaii-nya 

l^erkara yang k^sfmbilaii 

Imrang 8iaj)a hamba Kombeni atau hamba-hamba orang di- 
Mflaka yang lari pergi ka-Xaning atau ka-pada segala daerah-nya 
maka Kapitan dengan penghulu dengan segala orang di-tangkap 
seg^ra «a-orang pun tiada boleh ber(*hnlas heiulak-lah membaw^a 
orang itu ka-M^aka ka-pada tuan-nya di-beri upah-nya sa-kali 
sahaja sa-jmloh rial 

Perkara yang kesapuloh 

segala hamba orang dari Xaning yang lari ka-Melaka h(?ndak 
masok S^rani tuan-nya dapat sa-t«igah harga-nya jika laki-laki 
atau pSr^mpuan d^mikian-lah adat-nya lagi 'Sinyor Go [be Jrnador 
m§mberi ordi ka-pada dua orang Kometirf berapa patut harga-nya 
hamba itu maka di-beri sa-t^ngah harga-nya 

P^kara yang kesab^las 

lagi barang siapa membawa Serani auak merdeheka atau hamba 
orang di-MSlaka di-bawa-nya dengan k^ras-in^a atau dengan suka- 

* Grig, has S h^re. 

t OHg, has 

1925] Bayal Aaiaftc Society. 
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nya niiiita bawa maka di-jual-nj’a ka-pada orang Islam atau 
h^ndak di-khatankan-nya atau ka-pada lain bangsa agama jikalau 
orang yang membawa itu akan kesalahan-nya hilang-lah*** badan- 
nya orang tuaf d^engan segala barang-barang-nya ])un hilang-lah 
sa-kali 

Pt^rkara yang keduabSlas' 

maka st'gala yang ters^4)ut itu Kapitan d^ngan penghuhi .sudah 
berkata d^ngan eegala orang Naning bagaimana sudali sumf>ah 
dahulu itu htmdak-lah di-pulangkan feegala hamba orang yang lari 
dari Molaka yang ada di-sana semua-nya hendak-lah di-bawa ka- 
Mtdaka pada .Sinyor (lo[ be]rnadof di-s^rahkan-nya 

P^rkara yang ketigabelas 

Kapitan d(?ngan segala peiighulu dengan nama segala orang 
Kaning sudah bersumpah pada Ivuran al-adzim h^ndak ra^m^gang 
tegoh penchobaan dari Sinyor yang berg^lar General dengan segala 
hakim-nya barang siaj)a tiada menurut ordi ini di-tangkap orang 
itu di-serahkan ka-pada Kompeni supaya dapat di-denda barang 
sa-patut-nya meniberi kuat ordi ini maka m^mbubohkan tapak 
tangan di-atas kSrtas ini dengan chap KompSni Inggeris 

demikian-lah yang di-kerjakan bersumpah di-dalam bicliara 
b^sar di-dalam kota negeri Melaka ka-pada tarikh tuiam-bclas hnri 
bulan July saiiat I'SiOl ya-itu ka-pada tarikh t^mpat hari biilan 
Eabi^u-1-a.wal sanat 1216. 

kita Kapitan dengan tua-tua sudah b^rchakap bersumpah akan 
ganti segala penghulu dengan nama segala orang Kaning akan 
baik ka-pada kita dengan segala orang karna Tuan B^ar di- 
Inggeris dengan Tuan Besar Kompeni di-Ingg^ris dengan Tuan 
General serta hakim di-Madras dengan Tuan Go| bejrnador dengan 
segala hakim di-dalam negeri Melaka dari-pada b^tul hati dengan 
kep^rchayaan-nya di-beri-nya ordi ini apabila da tang iagi ordi 
yang lian itu pun hendak-lah di-pegang dengan hati yang suchi 
t^goh-tegoh kita sakalian-nya akan jadi hati bStul pada taalok ka- 
pada Tuan-tuan itu. 


III. 

SO April 182'5, Walter Sewell Cracroft, Eesident, Malacca, 
to the Penghulu of Naning. 

Informing the Penghulu of the writer’s arrival at Malacca and the 
transfer of the settlements from Dutch to British sovereignty, 
an event to be notified to the neighbouring rulers; and enclosing 
a letter to be forwarded to Baja Ali, Yang di-pfirtuan [Muda] of 
BSmbau, by the hand of some trustworthy person of Kaning, who 
was to be instructed to convey the reply thereto to Malacca. 


* Here has been cancelled, 
t Probably to be amended to Hu, 
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Bahawa ini surat dari-]>ada Tuan Kaja Mister Walter Craoroft 
Yang di-p^rtuan nSgeri M61aka serta d^ngan daerah-nya datang 
ka-pada P^nghulu Naning Raja MSrah 

kemudian dari-pada itu hondak-lah ketaliui Penglinla aliwal 
kita sekarang t^ah tiba-lah kita ka-M61aka .sorta menerima n^g^ri 
ini dari-pada orang Welandah serta m^naikkan b^dera Jnggeris 
yang niulia di-dalam Melaka 

oleh sebab itu inaka ada-lah kita berkirim surat ka-pada 
segala raja-raja yang hampir menyatakan hal yang sudah sampai 
di-dalam Melaka 

shahadan ada aa-puehok surat kita ka-pada Raja Ali Yang 
di-pertuan negeri Renibau ya-itu sudah kita hantarkan bersama- 
sama dSngan surat ini ka-pada Penghulu maka hendak-lah Peng- 
hulu surohkan sa-orang yang baik dari-pada Nailing membawa 
pergi surat itu sampaikan ka-pada ]{aja Ali Yang di-pertuan 
Rembau sa-Udah itu siapa-siapa yang Penghulu surohkan ka- 
H^mbau itu htuidak-lah ia kembali hilir datang ka-pada kita serta 
hiembawa surat balasan dari-])ada Yang di-pertuan Raja Ali itu 
intiha-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini di-dalam negm Melaka ka-pada sa-belas 
hari bulan Raniadzan sanat P240 ya-itu tiga puloh hari bulan 
A})ril sanat 1825. 


IV. 


S Shawal 1240 (2'6 or 27 May 1825) : Walter Sewell Cracroft,, 
Resident, Malaeea, in eonfereiiee with the Penghulu and 
Sukua of Nailing at Malaeea. 

]-»aying dowui the boundary of Naning with the territories subject 
to Johore* and Rembau, and instructing the Penghulu and Sukus 
to guard the boundary as being the limits of the territory delivered 
to •the ('ompany by the Dutch Commissioners (under the treaty 
of 1824) and neither to transgress tliose limits themselves nor 
allow any other persons to transgress them. 

Bahwa ka-pada dew'asa ini Penghulu Naning Raja Merah serta 
keempat Suku Naning sudah datang ka-Mtdaka berjumpa dengan 
kita ya-itu Tuan MisterWalter Sewell Cracroft Yang di-pertuan 
negeri M^aka sdrta dengan segala daerah-nya 


sa-bermula maka ada-lah kita sudah menyatakan ka-pada 
Penghulu serta k^^mpat Suku dari-pada hal segala biehai'a negeri 
Ingg^ris di-Naning yang baharu ini yang di-t&rima oleh kita 
dari-pada Tuan Komi^aris Maharaja Welandah maka ini-lah 
aempadan antara tanah Komp&ni Ingg^ris ddngan tan ah yang 


* This (iocument treats Jobol as being still under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan of Johore. Apart from this, Naning did not border on the 
territor;) of Johore at all. Cf, Aitchison, op. eit., Vol. II, pp. 491-93 (CLT, 
CLTI). , ' 
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di-bawah perentah Sultan Johore dan Eaja serta orang 3 'ang 
memerentah di-dalani n^geri llembau 

pertama dari Gunong Ledang jalaii sa-b^ah matahari masok 
sampai sa-belah utara Bukit I^langkang* dari-pada jalan Bampai 
sa-belah utara Bukit Batang Melaka dan dari sana jalan sampai 
sa-btdah utara Bukit Put us dan dari-pada Bukit Putus sampai 
jalan Dusun Sungga dan Dusun Gapohf dan Dusuii F^ringgi dan 
dari-pada Dusun Fferinggi jalan sampai TampangJ Tengah dan 
dari Baiia jalan sampai kaki Gunong di-Ktobau sa-Jauh-nya 
sam})ai kaki Gunong K^ndong§ ya-itu di-t(?ngah Gunong B^sar 
itu dan dari-pada kaki Gunong Keiidong§ jalan sa-belah utara 
Lanjut Mania dan Kiimenia C’hondong dan Paya(h) B^lantaill 
jalan sampai sa-belah utara Bukit Jeluton^" di-tepi Kuala 
Merebau dan dari-pada Kuala Merebau itu hilir Sungai Besar 
ada-nya 

shahadan lagi niaka segala jalan itu yang t&rsSbut di-atas 
sa-belah utara Bukit Belangkang’'** sampai ka-pada Kuala Merebau 
dan hilir Sungai Besar sampai dekat Bamuan China Kechil itu-lal\ 
sempadan tanah Kom})eiii di-Xaning maka ini-lah surat di-beri 
oleh kita ka-pada Penghulu sMa k^mpat Siiku Naning menitah- 
kan di-atas Penghulu deiigan keempat Suku Naning m^nunggu 
sempadan itu dengan sa-baik-baik dari-pada sebab segala tanah 
dan kampong-kampong yang di-dalam sempadan itu ka-pada sa- 
belah Naning dan Mflaka itu-lah ada negeri bShormat Kompeni 
Inggeris seperti yang sudah di-s§rah oleh Maharaja Nederland 
yang maha-mulia ka-pada Maharaja Ingggris yang maha-mulia 
di-dalam perjanjian yang sudah terbuat di-daiam negeri Eropah 
dan segala nggeri itu ada di-dalam perentah negeri Melaka dari 
dahulu dan sudah di-s§rah ka-pada kita ikut p^ta yang sudah 
t&pkarang oleh Tuan Kimisaria Maharaja Nederland 

maka ini-lah surat bSrtitah ka-pada Penghulu Naning d&igan 
keempat Suku menuiiggu s^mpiidan itu dengan damai s6rta 
muhabat dengan jsegala penghulu-penghulu Sultan Johore dan 

• 

t K?par! 

t ^ Tampin? 

II ^ 

*• 
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Baja Rembau clan oraiig besar-Wsar Rembau sSjjerti aclat negSri 
yang b^rclamai sahabat b^sahabat dan jangan-lah P^nghuiu dengan 
^mpat Suku Naning melampaui’^ j>erentah dari-pada «empadan 
Komj)?ni sSp&rti yang tersebnt di-ataa ini 

dan jangan P^nghulu dSngan enipat Siikn membenarkan lain 
orang m^lampaui* perentah-nya dnri-pada s?ni])adan KompT'ni itu- 
lah ada-nya tamat 

termaktnb di-dalam negeri Mflaka ka-])ada tarikh dua-puloh 
d^lapan hari bulan 'Shawal sanat 1240 

V. 

2 llznd-hijah 1240 (18 or 19 July 1825). Walter Craeroft, 
Resident, Malacca, to the I’enghulu and Rnkus ot Xaning. 

A(*knowledging the receipt of the eoniniission of investiture granted 
to the P^nghiilu by fol. Taylor and criticising it as being in 
various respects tyrannical and at variance with the character of 
British administration, reciting that the Pcnghulu and S^ukus had 
come to Malacca and again sworn allegiance to the British Crown 
and that they and ail the inhabitants of Waning were now British 
.subjects just as much as the writer and entitled to the same rights 
and liberties as the inhabitants of Malacca and other British 
])Osse88ions; giving the Penghulu and Sukus the right to ad¬ 
minister Naning according to law and ancient custom not at 
variance with freeflom and justice, such as all British subjects 
enjoyed; reciting that according to ancient custom the Company, 
as the owner of the land, was entitled to the tithe, but that as the 
Pcnghulu and Sukus bore the expenses of the administration they 
should Ik? allowed to retain two-thirds of the revenue collected 
and sejid the remaining third to Malacca to the Company’s treasury, 
either in dollars or in tin, j^ending the decision of the Governor- 
(feneral of India; repudiating any desire to obtain an excessive 
revenue, in view of the poverty of the inhabitants, and recommen¬ 
ding the Pcnghulu and rSukus to adjust the taxes on a moderate 
i^cale so as to encourage settlement and agri(*ulturc; forbidding 
the levying of tolls on persons bringing goods from oth«T States 
through Naning until the writer^s permission should be given, 
and requiring that they should be assisted in their difficulties and 
allowed to buy and sell freely; requesting that the inhabitants near 
the Naning boundaries be iuformcsl of the position of the bounda¬ 
ries m laid down in the preceding letter, so that disputes might 
be avoided; remarking on the scantiness of settlement and culti¬ 
vation in the western corner of Naning and recommending that 
steps should be taken to develop that section in view of its 
facilities for the sending of produce by water to Malacca; and 


* Orig. has 

1025] Amtic Society. 
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generally wishing success to the IS'aniiig administration in the 
development and just government of the country. 

Bahwa ini surat kaseh sayang yang tiada b^rkeputusan dari-pada 
kita Tuan Mister Walter Cracroft Yang di-p§rtuan n^geri Melaka 
serta dengan segala daerah-nya ka-pada Raja Merah P^nghulu 
Nailing sMa dengan ^inpat suku Naning yang ada dcmgan selamat 
sSntoea-nya amin 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-lah kita sudah terima dari- 
pada Kapitan Mtdayu surat perentah yang di-pt^huat oleh Tuan 
(*olonel Taylor yang di-titahkan di-atas PSnghulu serta k^mpat 
Stiku dengan segala orang Naning itu maka dari-pada fasal suiat 
itu sudah terliuat tatkala masa orang Inggeris sudah ambil M^aka 
dari-pada Welandah dengan keras maka banyak perkara di-dalam 
surat itu ])ada pendapat kita ada banyak keras dan aniaya di-atas 
orang dan bcrsalahan dengan perentah hukum Inggeris dan hiikum 
Melaka juga maka {)a(la ketika ini segala negeri yang taalok ka- 
pada Melaka ya-itu di-dalam sempadan p^a yang di-b^ri ka-pada 
kita oleh Mister Panson* ya-itu Komisaris pada perentah 
Welandah ketika ini sudah inenjadi negeri Inggeris dan P^nghulu 
serta ke^mpat Suku-pun sudah datang ka-Melaka berjunipa dengan 
kita serta sudali ivienyunipah di-atas Koran al-adziin ka-pada 
Maharaja yang br^takhta kerajaan yang kemuliaan di-negeri 
Inggeris maka ketika ini Penghulu sMa ?mpat Suku dengan 
segala orang-orang di-dalam Naning sudah menjadi rayat n^geris 
Inggeris sa-umpama kita juga s^ala hak dan kebebasan yjiug 
patut ka-pada orang baik sudah di-jiiempiinya'i |.vtc*| oleh orang 
Naning sei)erti orang Melaka daii*segala daerah negm-n^gm yang 
di-bawah perentah kt^ajaan Inggeris maka boleh Penghulu dengan 
empat Suku Naning perentah di-atas s&gala orang yang ada dudok 
pada masa ini atau yang datang dudok di-dalam jajahan Nannig 
boleh-lah l^enghulu dengan empat Suku m$m?rentah attis segala 
orang-orang itu dengan adil ikut sepMi undang-undang dan adat 
dahulu kala yang tiada bers^liseh dengan bebasan dan keadilau 
yang nyata ka-pada segala manusia m5mpunyai orang di-bawah 
Wiidera Inggeris 

dan dari-pada fasal hasil yang kdluar dari-pada nSg^ri Naning 
pada zamau dahulu-dahulu adat-nya satu dari-pada sa-puloh 
pulang ka-pada Kompeni yang niempunyai tanah itu maka akun 
Peiiglinln dan empat Suku Naning itu ada b^lanja perentah negeri 
dan dari-pada hasil itu bahagi tiga dua bahagi pulang ka-pada 
PSnglmlu dan Suku Naning supaya l>oleh b^lanja perentah nSgfri 
dan sa-bahagi lagi h^ndak-loh Penghulu liantarkan ka-pada 5nam- 
enarn bulaii sa-kali ka-M^laka ka-pada kliizanali Kompeni baik 
dengan ringgit atau ddngan timah s^mSntara sampai kSsukaan 
Governor General B^nggala yang maha mulia 
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fihalmclan dari-pada hasil itu kita mengetahui akati lial orang 
ailing tiada daya iipaya akan meiijadi kokayaan itn-lali tiada 
kjeheiidak kita mt^gerasi sangat ataa orang rayat-rayat maka boleh 
Poiigliiilu dengoii ^mpat suku nieinbieliarakan hal itu dengan 
kemurahan ka-pada ketika ini supaya boleh negala orang Melayu 
datang dudok Wrhinipun di-l>awah poliharaan ])ereiitah Inggeria 
nieinbuat b^ndang dan kebun dan segala jenis perniagaan dengan 
kebebaean dan ke^enangan 

shahadan lagi dari-pada fasal segala orang dari-pada negeri 
di-linlu s^pMi Joliore dan H^niban dan Paliang dan Terengganu 
dan Iain-lain yang nieiigikut jalan X'aniiig dengan niembavva 
dagangan nlatang ka-Mtdaka jangan-lah P^nghulu mengambil 
barang suatu apa basil dan ehukai atau kharajat* atau hadiah 
yang besarf dari-]mda orang itu aementara meiidapat idzin dari- 
}»ada kita teta})i hendak-lah tolong nienolong dari-pada barang 
sukar isakat niereka itu sa-lama ia datang dengan baik dan liada 
})ersalahan dengan rayat-rayat orang di-dalam neg^ri segala >dng 
ia ineinbawa jiial atau ia keheiidak beli di-jalan di-dalain Naning 
biarkan-lah ia m^unbuat demikian dengan barga yang keaukaan 
ka-pada tuan yang enipunva harta 

sa-bagai lagi dari-pada fasal hal senpiadan tanab Kompeni 
di-Naning sudah-lah kita terniaktub suatu surat dengan keadilan 
inaka kita niC*ngbantarkan surat itu ka-|)ada Penghulu dan keempat 
Suku boleh-lah Ptnighulu dengan ?mpat Suku membtTi tabu ka- 
])ada segala orang yang dudok dekat s^nipadan itu baik yang 
di-dalam baik yang di-luar supaya tiada menjadi kril kil suatu 
jH^rdawaan 

shahadan dari fasal segala tanah Xaning yang ada di-iepi 
Sungai Besar Benibau kita sudab libat suatu tempat j)iin tiada 
diisiin atau kaiupong yang ramai di-tepi sungai itu jikalau Peng- 
indu dengan einpat Suku Xaning boleh mendiiebarakan ajak orang 
niembuat dusiin dan kaiupong di-Kuala liendii dan Kuala Semerbau 
dan la in-lain temj)at tepi sungai itu sMa bnat kebun dan ladang 
dan liendang di-sana ka-pada heniat kita terlalu amat banyak 
untong boleh menjadi ka-pada orang yang mem bnat pokerjaan itu 
karna sungai ada dalam ayer-nya dan jadi kesenangaii ka-pada 
segala perahu-])^rahu yang hilir iiiudek dau boleh meujadi jalan 
k^uar segala jenis tanam-tanaman akan datang jual ka-Mtdaka 
dan lain-lain bandar t^tapi segala k^rja itu hendak-lah ada dengan 
k^sukaan orang yang bek^rja itu 

shahadan ini-lah kita kirimkan surat ini ka-pada 3’^iighulii 
d&ngan ^rnpat Suku harap-lah kita banyak-baiiyak boleh sa-genap 
n6g6ri menjadi ramai dan Penghulu dan empat Suku memHihara- 
kan atas sigala orang miskiii dengan perentah yang adil itu-lah 
ada-nya tamat 

* Orig. has hA^ 
t Orig. has pang»ar, 
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termaktub surat ini di-dalam neg^ri M^aka ka-pada dua hari 
bulan Dzu-^-Hijah sanat 124H>. 

VI. 

18 September 1826. Samuel Garling, Eesident Councillor^ 
Malacca, to the Penghulu and Sukus of Naning. 

Announcing the sending of Mr. Lewis on a mission to inspect 
land with a view to ascertaining suitable sites for plantations; and 
demanding the assistance of tiie P^ngluilu and Sukus. 

Ini surat dari-pada Tuan Raja Samuel Garling yang mijm&rentah 
di-dalam negeri Melaka s^rta taalok-nya ka-pada Oraiig Kaya Raja 
Merah Penghulu Xaning serta kmnpat Suku-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu hendak-lah k^ahui Pl^nghulu serta 
keempat Suku ada-])un kita memb^ri surat in m^nyatakan ada 
sa-orang sahabat kita nama-nya Tuan Lewis ya-itu di-dalam sa- 
hari dua ini htmdak datang ka-Xaning berjalan melihat-lihat 
negeri itu kalau-kalaxi ada boleh dapat tempat tanah yang baik 
membuat kebun pertanam-tanam melainkan apahila sampai tuaii 
itu ka-sana himda|k] Penghulu serta kt^mpat Suku memuliakan 
dan memeliharakan dia serta menolong dari-pada barang hal 
ahwal-nya dan maksud-nya sa-hingga ada tuan itu di-sana itu-lah 
ada-nya iiitiha-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini ka-f)ada dulapan-bflas hari bulan Septem¬ 
ber sanat 1826 va-itu ka-pada linia-byas hari bulan Safar sanat 
1242. 

TIL 

26 February 1827. Mr. W. T. Ijewis (Assistant, or Deputy.. 
Resident, Malacca,) to the Penghulu and Sukus of 
Waning. 

Requiring the Penghulu and Sukus to order the inhabitants of 
X'aning to clear the banks of the rivers and streams of under¬ 
growth, etc., to a width of four yards on either bank. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Lewis menyatakan ka-pada 
sahabat kita Oraiig Kaya Dato'’ Pfmghulu Xaning s^rta keempat 
Suku-nya 

maka ada-lah kita telah dapat perentah menjadi kepala akau 
melihat serta m^nyuroh suchikan dan m^nerangkan suiigai maka 
kita-pun telah sudah perentahkan di-atas sSgala orong-oraug yang* 
menaroh tanah di-tepi sungai m^nyuroh suchikan atas sSinpadau 
masing-masing 

oleh itu ini-lah kita m^mberi tahu ka-pada PSnghulu sSrta 
keempat Suku maka hSndak-lah di-p§rentahkan di-atas sSgala 
orang-orang Xaning akan mSnyuchikan dan mSn&rangkaxi a^ala. 
B#mak-B^mak yang di-t^pi sungai s6rta dSngan anak-anak sungai 
yang t^rus ka-Sungai Melaka dan mana yang di-dalam pSranikh 
Xaning ya-itu s^mua-nya hSndak^lah di-suroh suchi dan potmig 
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dan chabut B^gala tunggul-tunggnl-iiya dan akar-akar-nya hiugga 
sampai dua dt*pa ka-darat lebar kiri kanan siingai itu iicndak-lah 
di-k4rjakan d§ngan s^ggra-nya 

dan apabila sudah di-k6rjakan perentah ini heudak-lah Peng- 
hulu membfiri tahu ka-pada kita supaya boleh kita dataiig meliliat 
p^k^rjaan itu itu-lah ada-nya 

kSmudian dari-pada itu tabek kita ka-pada Penghulu serta 
k?€mpat Suku intiha-l-kalam 

termaktub surat iiii dalam M&laka ka-pada seinl)ilan-lekor 
hari bulan Bajab sanat 1242 ya-itu ka-pada dua-puloh enam hari 
bulan February saiiat 1827. 

VITI. 

19 March 1827. Samuel Garling, Resident C’ouiicillorj. 

Malacca, to the Penghulu of Xaning. 

Announcing the sending of Mr. Lewis on a mission to investigate 
matters relating to revenue or otherwise to the development of the 
country, demanding the assistance of the Penghulu and requiring 
him to give Mr. Ijewis full information on these matters, while 
also inviting him to make to Mr. Lewis any other communications 
he might desire to make. 

Ini tuladan surat dari-pada Tuan Raja Samuel Garling ka-pada 
Dato^ Penghulu Xaning 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu kita mafbumkan ka-pada sahai>at 
kita Penghulu maka ada-lah kita telah meminta ka-pada Tuan 
Lewis ya-itu pergi mudek ka-hulu meraereksa dari-pa<ia segala 
lial ahwal perkara luana yang boleli meiidatangkan kebajikaii 
dari-pada [hjaail-lhjasil* atau yang lain-lain-nya di-atas kebesar- 
an negeri itu shahadan oleh itu })ermintaan kita hendak-lah 
sahabat kitaf dan menolong ka-pada Tuan Lewis itu serta memberi 
tahu dari-pada sakalian perkara apa-apa yang sahabat kita ketahui 
dan lagi jikalau ada baraug sa-suatu khabar atau maksud sahabat 
kita hendak mSmb^ri tahu ka-pada kita ya-itu boleh-lah sahabat 
kita khabarkan ka-pada Tuan I^wds itu karna ya-itu wakil muilak 
dari-pada kita jua ada-nya 

k^mudian dari-pada itu tabek kita ka-pada sahabat kita 
intiha-l-kalam 

termaktub dalam Melaka ka-pada s^mbilan-belas hari bulan 
March sanat 1827 ya-itu sa-lekor hari bulan Shaaban sanat 1242. 

21 April 1827. W. T, Lewis to the Penghulu of Xaning. 
Acknowledging the receipt of a letter from the Penghulu together 
with seven runaway slaves of the Company brought in by the PCng- 


f Uere seems to be au omission here. 
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liulu^s son, in respect of which the latter had been paid 10 dollars 
a head by the writer, that being the customary amount as fixed 
by the Besideiit Councillor, although the Penghulu had written 
that he had had the slaves arrested in Rembau, where he alleged 
that the customary reward was 20 dollars. Mr. Lewis added that 
he was aware of the last mentioned fact, but reminded the PSng- 
hulu to adhere to his engagements and established usage.’’* 

Ini tuladan surat dari-pada Tuan Lewis ka-pada Lato^ Penghulu 
yang memtTontah iS'ailing 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pun se})erti surat siirta dengan 
temail Kompeni tujoh orang yang lari sahabat suroh hantarkan 
ka-pada anak sahabat kita ya-itu telah sampai-lah ka-jiada kita dan 
ajia-apa yang tersebut di-dalam itu-pun telah mafhum-Lih kita 

sa-bermula maka ada-lah Wrsebut di-dalam surat salmbat kita 
itu mengatakan dari hal teman-tcman Kompeni itu sahabat kita 
sudah mcnyuroh tangkap dapat di-Rembau dan adat-nya itu pada 
sa-oraug orang dua])uloh rial maka sekarang ada-lah Tuan Raja 
sudah bayar pada sa-orang orang sa-puloh rial maka rial telah 
«udah kita bayarkan di-tangan anak sahabat kita jumlah-nya tujoh- 
puloh rial maka Indeh-lah sahabat kita terima rial itu 

dan lagi seperti sahabat kita mengatakan adat-nya dua-j)uloh 
rial itu kita-pun inengetaluii juga akan tcda]>i sahabat kita-pun 
hendak-lah ingat baik-baik di-atas segala perjanjian dan adat 
yang laiii-pun hendak-lah di-jalankan dengan yang dc^mikian itu 
juga kemudian dari-pada itu talx*k kita ka-pada sahabat kita ala 
al-dawam intiha-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini dalam Melaka ka-])ada dua-puloh ^mpat 
liari |bulan | Ramadzan sanat 1242 ya-itu ka-pada sa-h^kor hari 
bulan Ajiril sanat 1827. 

lo dune 1827. Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca, 
to the Penghulu and Sukus of Nailing. 

Announcing the impending visit to Malacca to the Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, requesting the Penghulu and Sukus to be 
prefiared to come to Malacca to meet him immediately on 
being summoned, and suggesting that they should also at the same 
time bring the Nailing tribute with them to please the Governor. 

Ini tuladan surat dari-pada Tuan Raja Garling yang mem^rentah 
di-dalam n^geri Melaka 6@rta taalok-nya ka-pada Dato^ Penghulu 
Nailing s^a k^eiupat Suku-nya dengan puji-pujian-nya 

wa-baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pun kita m^^mberi surat ini 
menyatakan ka-pada Penghulu sdrta k^mpait Suku ada Tuan 
Besar Raja Pulau Pinang mahu datang dari iSingapura ka-M61aka 
dLdalam enam tujoh hari lagi oleh itu hendak-lah P&nghulu s^rta 
kwmpat Suku-pun datang b^rjumpa ka-pada Tuan BSsar itu 
melainkan sMa sampai surat ini hfindak-lak Pdnghulu «§rta 

I (Art. 9). ‘ ^ ^ 
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keempat 'Suku bersiap serta tiba Tuan B^sar itu ka-M^aka iiajiti 
kita m&iyuroh m&mberi tabu taMapat tiada hendak-lah Penghidu 
s8rta kdempat Suku-pun dengan segera-nya hilir ka-Melaka 

aa-bagai lagi kita ingatkan yang boleh jadi kebajikan dan 
kSpujian nanm Penghulu tiada meninggalkan dari-pada perjanjian 
Penghulu oleh itu apabila Penghulu hilir sa-baik-baik-nya di- 
bawa bSrsama-sama yang mana padi-padi hasil Naning itu siipaya 
yang boleh jadi kSsukaan Tuan Besar itu di-atas Penghulu itu-lah 
ada-nya 

kemudian dari-pada itu tabek kita ka-pada Penghulu siita 
kS^mpat Suku intiha-l-kalam 

termaktub surat ini di-dalam Melaka ka-pada lima-l'elas liari 
bulan June sanat ya-itu ka-pada aembilanf -belas j* luiri biilan 
Dzu-l-Kaedah aanat 1242. 


XL 

24 June 1827: Samuel Garling, Pesident Gouneillor, Malacca, 
to the Penghulu and Sukus ot* Nailing. 

Ordering the Penghulu to present himself at Malacca within three 
days from the above date to met»t the Governor. 

Ini tuladan surat dari-pada Tuan Baja Samuel Garling yang 
mem^rentali di-dalam ne^ri Melaka serta taalok-nya ka-pada Dato^ 
Penghulu Naning serta keCmipat Suku-nya serta ])uji-pujian-nya 

wa baadadiu dari-pada itu liendak-lali ketaluii Ptmghuhi serta 
i^mpat Suku ada-pun kita memb^ri surat ini meiiyatakan sekarang 
telah sampai-lah Tuan B^ar yang memerentah Pulau Pinang 
stMa Mcdaka dan Singapura maka ini-iah kita niemheri taliu dari 
lull Tuan Besar itu sMikit hari jua inahu tinggal dalain !M51aka 
k^>mudiaii hendak belayar oleh sebab itu di-dalam tiga hari dari- 
})ada hari yang tersebut di-bawa[h] ini ta’dapat tiada hendak-lah 
P^mghulu ada sWia di-dalam Melaka berjuinpa dengan 'Jhiaii Besar 
itu jangan sa-kali-kali di-datangkan sa-suatu pertaiiggohan atau 
iianti minanti melainkan ta^dapat tiada mahu-lah Penghulu dataiig 
dengan s^gera-iiya 

k^mndian dari-pada itu tabek kita ka-pada Pengluilu serta 
kSempat Suku itu-lah ada-nya intiha-1-kalani 

termaktub surat ini dalam Melaka ka-pada dua-puloh cunpat 
hari bulan June sanat 1827 ya-itu ka-pada dua-puloh sembilan 
hari bulan Dzu-l-Kaedah sanat 1242. 


XII. 

20 June 1829: Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca^ 
to the Penghulu and Sukus of Naning. 

* Probably the ultimate original had siimhilan-hilas. But to square 
the ealcttlation with the dates ia the next following letter the 
ought to hare been dua-puloh, 
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Announcing the sending of Mr. Church, Deputj'' Resident, on a 
Mission to explain the policy of the Government with regard to the 
territory of INaning to the Piuighulu and Sukus at Sungai P6tai. 

Ini surat dari-pada kita behormat Samuel Garling Resident 
Council [lor] datang ka-pada P^nghulu Xaning s^rta einpat Suku- 
iiya 

wa l)aada-hu dari-])ada itu ahwal barang mafhum-1 ah Orang 
Kaya ya-itu Pcnghulu Xaning dengan empat Suku pada pikiran 
Govcrtnnent Orang Kaya serta einpat Suku tiada luongerti bagitu 
baik dari maksud Government di-atas tanah kita ya-itu Naning 
inaka dari sebab itu inaka ada-lah surohan Government suatu 
tuan dari pehak Komptuii ya-ijbu yang l)^rnama Tuan Church 
Deputy Resident iiiahu datang di-dalam tujoh dulapan hari di- 
Sungai Petal bertemu dengan Orang Kaya serta i&mpat Suku 
apabila tuan itu datang ka-Xaning maka mahu Orang Kaya serta 
empat Suku menyambut dengan hormat serta dengan adat pada 
tuan itu Sliahadan tuan itu-lah yang bol(‘li memberi k^nyataan 
serta keterangaii dari hal tanah Xaning itu ada-nya 

terkarang surat pada dua-puloh hari bulan June tarikh sanat 
1829. 


26 June 1829: Samuel Garling, Resident (•ouneillor, Malacca, 
to the l^tmghulu and Sukus of Xaning. 

<'oni})laining generally of the P^nghulu^s conduct, reminding him 
that he owed his position to the Government to which he had 
Mvoni allegiance, that the Government had postponed the exaction 
of a tithe on Xaning lands merely as an act of grace, that there 
liad been opposition to the Jiolding of a census, that the Penghulu^s 
letters had not been respectful and that he was not carrying out 
liis agreement; announcing the sending of Mr. Church on a mission 
to ex])lain the intentions of Government, with power to Kold a 
census, and to require the Penghulu to return with him to Malacca, 
and threatening that in the event of any opposition Government 
would appoint anotlier Penghulu or undertake the administration 
of Xaning itself, and that the Penghulu W’^ould be responsible for 
anything that hajipened. 

Ini surat dari-pada kita behormat Samuel Garling Resident 
Couiieil[lor] datang ka-pada Penghulu Xaiiing dengan empat Suku 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu Government itu mSnjadi t&*lalu 
hairan serta susah di-daJam liati akan meliliatkan kelakuan yang 
di-perbuat olch Penghulu itu dan lagi patut-lah kira-nya PSnghulu 
luengStahui-nya dari hal kMudokan Government dengan PSnghulu 

ada-pun dari hal P$nghulu-p?nghulu yang dabulu itu turun. 
pada Pen^ulu ini-pun bukan-kah ia mSndapat kSbSeaaan-nya itu 
dari Government yang m^mb^ri-nya dan meiijadikan PSnghultt^pun 
dgmikian juga? 
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dan lagi ada di-dalam surat waktu Penghulu menjadi peng- 
liulu itu bukan-kah sudah di-buat suatu surat maka Penghulu 
m^mbuboh tanda tangan di-dalam surat itu di-berikan pada 
Colonel Taylor mengaku dari kesukaan Government itu menjadi 
penghulu ? 

dan lagi kStika Kompeni Tnggeris da tang mtmgambil negeri 
Mdlaka dari tangan Wolandah itu maka ada-lah Komisaris-nya 
itu bernama Tuan Cracroft itu dan Penghulu serta empat Suku- 
pun serta tuan-tuan orang biehara-pun bersumpah deiigan setia 
ka-pada Government InggSris 

dan lagi dari sebab itu-lah pertama-tama dari Penghulu-ptmg- 
hulu yang dahulu itu dan kMua surat-surat Penghulu yang ada 
)>ada tangan kita dan ketiga dari persumpahan Penghulu itu-pun 
taMapat tiada m^lainkan Penghulu turut s^gala ])erentah dari 
Government ae[)erti orang yang lain yang ada memegang kuasa 
dari Government itu jikalau tiada meiigikut seperti itu menjadi 
sia-sia-lah sahaja perentah 3 ’ang di-beri oleh Government itu 

dan lagi pada waktu itu Government htnidak menvamakan 
^i^egala taiiah-tanah MSaka itu maka dari sebab itu-lah mahu di- 
anibil hasil-nya sa-puloh satu di-dalam Xaning dan di-dalam 
mahu di-ambil sa-puloh satu Government tiada mahu memberi 
kesusahan pada anak buah-nya karna ada mend^ngar orang Xaning 
telah ada memberi dari sa-puloh satu itu 

dan lagi jangan-lah kira-nya Penghulu dengan empat Suku 
menjadi kerugian dari hasil itu myainkan Government mahu 
memberi pada waktu itu pada Penghulu dengaii ^mpat Suku pada 
tiap-tiap tahun wang k^gantian itu di-belakang kali orang-orang 
Xaning punya permintaan ka-pada Government itu 

maka Government-pun mtumrut serta merentikan dari hal sa- 
puloh satu itu t^api Government rentikan itu bukan-nya tiada 
ia empunya sa-puloh satu itu m^lainkan demgan permintaan orang 
Xaning jua s^rta dengan kaseh savaiig di-atas Penghulu dengan 
anak buah-nya itu 

shahadan lagi ada-pun dari hal banehi orang Xaning itu 
Govenimeut m^nyurohkan orang-nya akan mSmbanehikan itu di- 
dalam itu maka dataug-lah k^ukarau dari-pada orang Xaning 
tiada mahu memberi keterangan-nva jika tiada dengan pSrentah 
I’^nghulu 

dan lagi di-atas hal banehi itu Penghulu sendiri-puii mahu 
mSnoloiigi t^api dari hal ini sa-patut-patut-nya pekerjaan P#ng- 
hulu 

dan lagi ada-pun dari hal Penghulu itu di-bawah pSrentah 
Government apabila surat-sutat yang di-hantar oleh Penghulu itu 
tiada dSngan hormat sgrta dengan bahasa-nya yang tiada bgrpatut- 
an menjadi sa-olah-olah mgringankan pada Government 

dan lagi tiada mgng^t sgpSrti pgrjanjian Pgnghulu itu 
1935} Bo^l Asiatic Boeiety. 
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dan lagi di-atas pikiran Government itu tiada dSngan s^ngaja 
Penghuln membuat pek^rjaan yang demikian ini maka dari 86bab 
ini maka ada-lah (lovernment menyurohkan Tuan Church itu 
pergi ka-Naning supaya boleh menerangkan dari kShendak Govern¬ 
ment di-ata« Penghulu dengan ^rnpat Suku itu 

ada-pun Government itu sa-lama ini mSnsabarkan dari p(5r- 
buatan Penghulu dan sekarang ini maka ada-lah Government 
incmiberi percntah pada Penghulu dan 5mpat Suku boleh mSngS- 
tahui dari keheiidak Government itu 

dan lagi Government tiada mahu menerima barang sa-snutu 
kechflaan* atau kt^ngkutan dari-pada PSnghulu dan jikalau 
Penghulu melakukan jua kekerasan dan tiada menurut melainkan 
Government menjadikan penghulu yang lain atau memSrentah 
aSndiri di-dalam tanah Naning 

maka sekarang ini Tuan Church itu ada mendapat kuasa m(5m- 
banchikan orang Nailing melainkan taMapat maka mahu-lah Peng¬ 
hulu mtmiirut dari keliendak Tuan Church itu atau Penghulu 
sendiri yang di-suroh-nay atau dengan surohan Penghulu 

dan lagi jikalau Tuan Church menyuroh Penghulu hilir ber- 
sama-sama ka-Melaka ta’dapat tiada melainkan mahu-lah hilir 

shahadan dari sa-lama ini Government telah bagitu banyak 
mSiisabarkan sMa di-choba dari hal p^kSrjaan kSbajikan di-atas 
Pdnghulu itu dan sekarang ini ada-lah tersebut di-dalam surat ini 
kehendak Government melainkan tiada lagi ini-lah kSsudnh- 
sudahan-nva kalam dan barang sa-suatu hal di-belakang ini 
melainkan tertanggong-lah di-atas Penghulu itu-lah ada-nya 

terkarang surat ini ka-pada dua-puloh ^nam hari bulan June 
tarikh sanat 1829. 


XIV. 

13 October 1830; Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, 
Malacca, to the Penghulu and Sukus of Naning. 

Stating that finche^ Surin had complained that the Penghulu^a 
men had trespassed on his land and taken his dukus and requesting 
the Penghulu to make enquiry and ascertain the value of the fruit, 
and, if the complaint was founded, pay it to Surin, inasmuch as 
even if the land were on Naning tenitory it was nevertheless under 
the jurisdiction of the British Crown from which the PSnghulu 
derived his powers. Further, complaining that a Chinaman named 
Kwi Chang Ho had been robbed in Naning territory and request¬ 
ing that enquiry be made into the case. 

Ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Raja <Samuel Oarling yang 
memSrentah di-dalam nSgiSui MSlaka sSrta ,taalok-nya ka-pada 
Orang Kay a Penghulu [lu] Naning sSrta kSSmpai suku-nya 

— ■ — . .. • ' — ; . - r- I ■ . 

* So in orig., perhaps for JcSehulasitn, 
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wa baada-hu dari-pada itu maka ada-lah finche’ Surin itii 
mJ^mbuat surat i>engaduan meml>Sri ka-pada kita maka ada-lah 
tSrsSbut di-dalam surat pgngaduan finche’ Surin ia mengatakan 
r^nghulu punya orang datang masok ka-dalam taiiah-nya ine- 
rosakkan buah duku-nya tua dan muda sakalian di-habiskan oleh 
orang-orang PSughulu itu maka ada-lah kita kirimkari surat 
salinan-nya finche’ Surin itu ka-pada Ptmghulu mcdainkan Peiig- 
hulu pereksa-lah dari hal ini serta menentukan berapa harga-nya 
buah duku-nya itu jika sunggoh perkataan-nya itu beiyar oieh 
FSnghulu ka-pada £nche^ Surin ada-pun dari hal tauali itu atau 
tanah taiiah Nailing sa-kali-jiun melainkan PSnghulu mengStahui 
jua tanah (Jovernmont Maharaja Ingg^ris yang einpunya itu ada- 
pun I’enghulu-pun mendapat perentah dari Government itu jua 

ktmiudian dari-pada itu maka ada-lah kita menyatakan ka- 
])ada Ptuighulu ada sa-orang China nama-nya Kwi Chang IIo 
datang m-engadu ka-pada kita mengatakan apabila ia ]>alek dari 
Nailing sampai di-Ikan Ijemak ada dua orang yang dudok di- 
Ikan Lemak itu mt^nyamun harta orang China itu ada kira-kira- 
nya lima-byas ringgit du(it]-duit* dengan kain-kain paKaian-nya 
itu maka sekarang ada-lah kita kirim eurat ini st^rta dengan 
orang China itu supaya boleh di-unjokkan-nya orang itu ka-pada 
Orang Kaya kita m<^lainkan Orang Kaya p^reksa-lah baik-Daik 
dari hal ini kariia jikalau p^rbuatan orang yang sa-laku ini di- 
atas kita ])unya anak buah itu ada-lah seperti menjadi s^teru 
rupa-nya shahadan barang mafhum-lah kira-nya Orang Kaya 
bagaimana boleh di-habiskan dari hal ini jikalau ada eep^rti patut 
atau tiada sa-kali-jiun melainkan kita-pun demikiaii itu jua berdiri 
di-atas Orang Kaya dari hal ini ada-nya 

t^rsurat ka-pada tiga-b^las hari bulan October sanat 1830. 

XV. 


(Undated): Penghulu and Sukus of Xaning to Samuel 
Garling, Hesident Councillor, Malacca, in reply to the 
last. 

Stating that the dukus claimed by Surin were not his but on land 
in Naning territory that had been for a long time in the possession 
of the PSnghulu and that the Penghulu had taken no dukus 
belonging to Surin. Further reporting that, on enquiry into the 
alleg^ robbery, the Chinese complainant would not swear to the 
facts nor could he produce witnesses, and recommending that 
Chinese going up country should not travel singly but two or three 
together so that in the event of there being any difficulties the 
case should be clear. 

Balasan surat PSnghulu ka-pada Tuan Baja Melaka Samuel 
Garling. Bahwa ini surat dari-pada Date’ Penghulu Katimg 

♦ Or dm duitf 
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serta dengan kS^mpat Buku menyatakan* kirim tabek isSrta puteh 
hati maka barang di-sampaikan Allah subhana-hu wa taala apa- 
lah kira-nya datang ka-hadapan Tuan Eaja Samuel Garling yang 
dudok dSngan istirahat al-khair 

wa baada-hu kemudian dari-pada itu ada>lah eSperti surat 
Tuan itu tSah sampai-lah dan sSperti perkhabaran itu tSiah 
terd^ngar-lah Dato^ P^nghulu dan lagi sSpSrti fasal duku itu 
pa-kali-kali bukan-nj^a Enche" Surin punya zaman bSrzaman ia-lah 
Dato^ P*Sliigh|ulu yang picnya karna tanah itu yang empunya 
Kompeni Inggeris yang memerentahkan Dato' Pgnghulu sSrta 
keempatf Suku ada-nya dan lagi ea-kali-kali tidak Dato^ Penghulu 
meiigambil duku finche^ Surin ada-nya da[n] lagi karna duku 
itu jierentahan di-dalam tanali Naning ada-nya 

dan lagi fasal )sei)erti orang China itu sudah-lah Dato’ Peng¬ 
hulu perekki* serta dengan Mata-mata sa-kali-kali m^nanyakan 
barang-nya yang di-samun orang itu maka di-kata Dato^ .P-gnghulu 
jikalau ^a samun orang ada-kah k^terangan-nya atau ada-kah 
saksi-nya yang m^ihat barang engkau di-samun orang dan ber- 
sumpaii-lah engkau sunggoh-sunggoh maka orang China itu tiada 
man bersumpah dan lagi saksi-nya tiada dan lagi seperti Dato^ 
Penghulu berkhabar ka-pada Tua)n [Raja s^p^rti orang China 
jikalau mudek ka-hulu jangan di-beri sa-orang sa-orang biar-lah 
Wrkawan dua tiga orang karna jikalau ada datang jahat dan baik 
supaya terang jangan m^njadi pergadohan ada-nya. Tamat al- 
kalam bi-l-khair. 

XVL 

19 October 1830: Samuel Garling^ Resident Councillor, 
Malacca, to the Penghulu and Sukus of Naning, in reply 
to the last. 

Reminding the Pc^nghulu and Sukus that Naning was under the 
jurisdiction of the t-ompany and administered by the Penghulu 
only by their permission, and that he must therefore carry out 
any orders given to him asserting that it was for the Riesident 
Councillor alone to decide the ownership of the land claimed by 
Surin, that Government 'had after enquiry found that it wag 
his and was not within the borders of Waning, and that he had 
to pay tithe on it to the Company; adding that the Pfinghulu^g 
intervention constituted an act of opposition to the I^ideht 
Councillor's orders for which an appropriate punishment would 
be inflicted, and reminding the Pfeghulu of his oath of allegianee 
in 1801. 

Ini surat balasan dari-pada kita Tuan Raja Samuel Garling yang 
mSmerentah di-dalam n€ggri Mglaka sSrta taalok-nya datang 
pada Orang Kaya Pgnghulu Waning sgrta kgSmpat Suku-nya 

* Grig, has 

t Grig, has here also. 
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wa baacla-hu dari-pada itu maka ada-lah kita mafliuinkan ka- 
pada Orang Kaya s^rta k^&mpat Suku »&pMi tersSbut dari hal 
tanah Naniiig itu yang Cmpunya Komp6ni Inggeris maka Orang 
Kaya boleh m^m^rcntah 8aham karna Orang Kaya di-bawah p^ 
rental! kita taMapat tiada maka mahii-lah Orang Kaya mengikut 
e^ala pSrentah dari kita 

ahahadan ada>pun dari hal dusun £nehe’ Surin itu kita saliaja 
yang boleh m^nSntukan siapa yang gmpunya hak itu ada-pun di- 
ataa k^p^rekeaan Government telah b€nar-lah dusun itu sudah 
di-pulangkan ka*pada finehe^ Surin dan tiada-lah boleh masok 
di-dalam sempadan Naning tStapi dari hasil dusun itu taMapat 
maka raahu-Jah Enchc’ Surin membayar hasil-nya ka-pada Kom- 
peni pada sa-puloh satu 

shahadan lagi jikalau Orang Kaya rnSmasoki dari hal ini 
mSnjadi Orang Kaya m(^langgar-lah perentah kita ini melainkan 
taMapat tiada nanti kita jalankan bagaimana patut liukuman-nya 
di-atas orang yang m^Ianggar pSrentali tuan-nya itu maka ada-lah 
kita memb^ri p^ringatan ka-pada Orang Kaya ada-pun ka-pada 
^nipat hari bulan llabi‘u-l-awal sanat 1:216 Orang Kaya sudah 
bl?rjanji lagi b€raumpah menjadi hati betul taalok Ka-pada Kom- 
p^ni yang inahu mtmgikut sdgala pcfrontah hendak-lah di-pC‘gang 
dSngan hati yang suchi tegoh 

t?r8uratka-pada sembilan [bOas] hari bulan October sanat 
1830. 

XVII. 

(Undated): P^nghulu of Xaning to Samuel Gaiding, Resident 
Councillor, Malacca, in leply to the last. 

Reasserting that the land claimed by Surin was not his but had 
always been Xaning land and that Snrin's claim was quite a new 
affair as the land had been immemorially within the Xaning 
jurisdiction. 

Bahwa ini surat menyatakan* puteh hati serta tabek ya-itu dari- 
pada Uato’ Ptoghulu Xaning maka barang di-sampaikan Allah 
subhana-hu wa taala apa-lah kira-nya clatang ka-hadapan Tuan 
Raja Samuel [Garling] yang m^m^rentahkan di-dalam nSgeri 
Melaka 

wa baada-hu kSmudiaii dari-pada itu ada-lah Dato* Penghulu 
sSrta k^mpat Snku b^rmaalumkan surat sa-k^ping dan seperti 
surat itu tfilah maalum-lah bunyi di-dalam surat dan lagi se^i^rti 
tanah finehe' Burin itu tanah' Xaning ada^nya sa-lama-lama-nya 
dai\. lagi khabar finebe’ Surin itu orang mSngakut baharu ini 
kama tanah itu zaman bSrzaman pJrentahan Xaning jua sa-lama- 
lama-nya ada-nya, Taniat kalam bi-l-khair. 

« Orlc. Iwt i 

t Ot^. kiM • 

IdSS] 
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XVIIT. 

4 Xovoniber 1830: Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, 
Malacca, to the P^nghulu of Naning, in reply to the last. 

Expressing surprise at the tenour of the Penghulu^s letter; and 
stating that the r(»cords in the Government Oflice ])roved that the 
land claimed by Surin had been his for a century, that it was 
evident the Penghulu had trespassed on the property of a man 
under tlie jurisdiction of the British Crown, that failure to pay 
the value of the dukus would amount to a breach of the PSngliulu^s 
treaty of agre^enient with Lt.-Col. Taylor, that the Resident Coun¬ 
cillor would probably find some other means of administering 
Xaning, and that he refused to receive any further correspondence 
on the matter, which was to be considered as finally decided. 

Ini surat balasan dari-pada kita Tuan Raja Samuel Garling yang 
inemerentali di-dalam negeri Melaka sMa taalok-nya ka-pada 
Orang Kay a Penghulu Kaning ada-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu maka ada-lah kita mafhumkan ka- 
pada PSnghulu ada-pun surat PCnghulu itu t^lah sampai-lah sndah 
ka-pada kita apa yang t&rscdmt di-dalam surat itu mfmjadi hairan- 
lah kita m^nd^ngar bunyi p^rkataan surat Penghulu itu 

ada-pun dari bal tanab st^mpadan itu bukan sudah kita m6- 
nyatakan t^lab nyata-lah sudali ftnchc’ Surin yang (^mpunya dan 
lagi ada keterangan-nya pula di-dalam surat kantor yang "finche^ 
Surin punya tanah dari zaman b§rzaman hingga ada sa-ratus tahun 
sudah lama-nya sekarang ini yang ada t^rs^but di-dalam surat 
ftuche^ Surin punya tanah itu dan apa sSbab-nya P&ighulu m6m- 
buat kelakuan yang sa-rupa itu? ada-pun sekarang ini sudah-lah 
tentu Penghulu ragnganibil hak orang yang ada bSrnaung di-dalam 
parental! Maharaja Inggdris itu d^ngan k^k^rasan sahaja 

dan lagi jikalau tiada di-bayar harga-nya duku itu ka-pada 
Enche’ Surin m^lainkaii putus-lah sudah pc^rjanjian Colonel Taylor 
yang ka-pada Penghulu itu 

shahadan lagi barang kali maka holeh-lah kita m&ncharikan 
jalan yang lain akan m§m€rentah n6g§ri kita Naning itu 

dan tiada-lah sa-kali-kali kita mahu m(^n5rima surat dari 
Pignghulu dari hal ini melainkan putus-lah sudah ada-nya 

tSrsurat ka-pada em2)at hari bulan November sanat 1830. 

XIX. 

(Probably received 20 November 1830): PSnghulu of Naning 
to Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca. 

Setting forth (with reference to instructions given by the Resident 
Councillor to the I%ighulu of Durian Tunggal to make enquiries) 
the old established boundary between Naning and Malacca^ as¬ 
serting that Surin^s claim was newfangled and the duku trees 
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in dispute were not on Surin^g (old Malacca) holding,’*' and (with 
reference to the threat in the liosident Councillor’s last letter to 
depose the P^nghulu of Naning on account of this dispute) main¬ 
taining that the old boundary as stated was the boundary between 
the Naning lands and the Malacca holdings, that the P^nghulu 
had never granted the disputed land to Surin and that it was the 
PSnghulu’s by inheritance. 

Ini surat balasan dari-pada Penghulu Xaning dataiig ka-pada Tuan 
Raja Samuel Garling yang m^merentah di-dalarn negeri Melaka 
sgrta taalok-taalok-nya. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada Dato^ Penghulu Naning inenyatakan 
kirim tabek sMa puteh hati niaka barang di-sarnpaikan Allah 
subhana-hu wa taala apa-lah kira-nya datang ka-hadapan Tuan 
Raja Samuel Garling yang memerentahkan dalam daerah bandar 
negeri Mi^laka yang dudok dengan istirahat al-khair ada-n)^a 

wa baada-hu k^miulian dari-pada itu ada-lah Dato’ Penghulu 
inenyatakan khabar ka-pada Tuan Raja akan lial seperti Tuan 
Raja menyuroh ka-i)ada Dato* Penghulu Durian Tunggal nie- 
mereksaif hal Keij>erti bichara tanah sempad.nn Naning dtngaii 
tanah Parit Meiana itu dan zaman berzaman tatkala dahulu kala 
tanah sempadan tanah Naning kanan inudek Pangkalan Supit dan 
Lidah Tanah dan Durian Sabatang lAsong Batu dan Bukit Ber- 
duri dan Dusun I/angsat dan Bangkong Chondong dan Bua’ Makan 
Tanah dan Batu Bekerut dan lagi tatkala kiri mudek Bukit Kerja 
dan Titian Akar ka-Pdnudak Batang dan Bukit Kayu ArongJ 
dan ka-Bukit I'enibagian dan Ulu Ayer Betong§ dan Kuala 
Rarnuan China B^sar ada-nva itu-lah sempadan ada-nya 

dan lagi seperti finehe’ Surin itu mengaku baharii di-dalain 
tanah Naning ada-nya 

seperti diiku itu bukan-nya di-dalam tanah tebusan itu-lah 
ada-nya 

dan lagi s^p^rti perkhabaran surat dahulu itu yang di-bawa 
di-8aman|| mengatui[an pMiatf Dato^ Penghulu Naning sebab 
bichara dukii itu dan zaman berzaman itu-lah sempadan tanah 


* It is not clear whether it is not suggested in this passage that Surin 
himself had admitted ns much. The word mvngalcu is ambiguous, meaning 
as it does both to claim and to admit. But, in view of the similar 
phraseology in XVII, the former sense seems to be the one Intended here. 

t Grig, hns ^ • 
t Should probably be Arang, 


J Should probably be ^diong. Grig, has • 

I! Grig, has J * It is not clear what this means. Probably 

the tent it corrupt, 
f Grig, has #\^» 
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Nailing dan taiiali t^bnsan ada-nya hahwa ea-kali-kali Dato^ P^ng- 
liulii tiada iiidmb^rikan tanali dnku itn ka-pada Bnche^ Surin 
tatiah itu dan ya-itu pfirentahan Dato’ di-Naning ada-n 3 ^a Jsainan 
])usaka* yang dahulu itu dan ^aman Maharaja Inggeris 3 ’'ang 
dahulu itu ada-nya. Tainat al-kalam bi-l-khair. 

liii surat (datang)f ka-pada dua-puloh hari bulau November 
sanat 1880. 


XX. 

8 August 1881 :J William Lewie to the PSnghulu of Naning. 
Announcing his impending arrival with a military force to subdue 
Naning and depose the Penghulu, forwarding a (Government pro¬ 
clamation (presumably to that effect—Newbold, op, cit., I, 227); 
summoning tlie Penghulu to come to Malacca immediately and 
meet the writer on the way there, on pain of being regarded as an 
enemy to the Company, accompanied only by the four Sukus, 
unarmed, (the writer threatening to open fire on any group of 
more than five persons); and guaranteeing the P^nghulu’s life if 
he surrendered as ordered. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan William Lewis datang ka- 
pada Penghulu Dol Said 

maka ini-lah kita menyatakan ka-pada Ptmghulu ada-pun k§- 
datangan kita d^ngan halatantera Kompeni datang ka-Naning ini 
hSndak menentukan dan mahu menjadikan nSgeri Naning ini 
h^ndak di-jadikan sSperti t^mpat-tdmpat yang ada taalok dtmgan 
negeri Melaka 

shahadan dari hal p^rbuatan Penghulu dari bichara tanah 
15nche’ Surin itu m^njadi Kompdni t?rlalu murka di-atas PSng- 
hulu m^lainkan sekarang dari perentah Naning itu melainkan 
Penghulu boleh berhenti tiada boleh memgrentah lagi 

shahadan maka ada-lah kita menghantar sa-buah p51ekat dari- 
pada Tuan B^ar yang memgrentah tiga buah negeri Pulau Pinang 
dan Singapura dan Melaka melainkan Penghulu boleh lihat bagai- 
mana yang ada t^rsSbut di-dalaiu p^ekat itu 

maka sSkarang kita h^ndak dSngan sa-k$tika ini jua Penghulu 
tiirun ka-M^laka dan jikalau tiada PSnghulu datang bSrt^mu d§- 
ngan kita di-jalan ka-pada esok hari melainkan pada pikiran kita 
Penghulu h^ndak m^lawan perentah Komp§ni 

shahadan di-dalam itu jikalau Penghulu datang bertSmu itu 
melainkan d^ngan ^pat Suku sahaja tiada dSngan b6rs§njata 


* Orig, has • 

+ Datang appears to be cancelled in orig. 

t This date seems doubtful. If Begbie (op. cit., pp. 169 aeq.) is ta 
be tru8te<l, Lewis despalebed a letter of ibis oa the afternoon of 1^ 
6th. The Naning border was crossed on the following day and boe^litlei 
began at once, by a Naning pinglima hurling a stone from a slW, to idddi 
the invading force replied with gfCpe ^ot.- 
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jikaluu ada iC^bch dari lima orang itii ta'dapat tiada melainkan 
dl^ngan sa-kdtika itu jua di-b5dil ka-pada orang-orang yang h^v- 
kumpul itu bahwa sa-sunggoli-nya kit a m^nyatakan ka-pada Peng* 
hulu jikalau P^nghiilu dSngan #mpat 8uku itu datang kapada 
kita inSny^rahkan diri mSlaiiikan nyawa dan badan Pengliiilu itu 
di-ataa kita akan m^nanggong-nva babwa ini-laii kita nyatakan 
ada-nya 

tSrkaraiig ka-pada [dellajmn hari bulan August sanat 

XXI. 

(Undated): PSnghulu of Xaning to Lewis, probably in reply 
to the last. 

Stating that the PSnghulu and Sukus maintained their eucient 
loyalty, and in spite of Mr. Lewis’s declared intention to destroy 
them they did not swerve from the traditions of the men of olden 
time. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada Dato’ Pdnghulu Xaning luei^vatakan 
kirim tabek serta puteh hati maka ba^rang di-sampaikan Allah 
subhana-hu wa taala apa-lah kira-nya datang ka-hadapan Tuaii 
Lewis yang dudok ddngan istirahat al-khair 

wa baada-hu kSraudian dari-pada itu Dato’ Penghulii serla 
date’ k^mpat Suku bdrkhabarkan hal sepMi Dato’ Penghulu 
Nailing bahwa sa-kali-kali Dato’ Pfenghulu sSrta dato’ keempat 
Suku tiada m^ngubah-ubah sdperti sumpah s^tia sa-lama-lama-nya 
zaman Tuan-tuan Besar dahulu sampai kapada Kaja Mister Far- 
quhar maka pada tatkala ini Tuan Lewis hendak merosakkan dato’- 
dato’ Pdnghulii Naning sSrta date’ kifempat Suku itu maalum-lah 
ka-pada Tuan I^ewis tetapi sa-kali-kali Dato’ Pemghulu serta dato’ 
k^mipat Suku sa-kali-kali tiada mengubahkaii pusaka ♦ orang- 
orang dahulu 

itu-lah ada-nya. Tamat al-kalam. 

XXII. 

20 August 1831: Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, 
Malacca, to the Penghulu of Xaning. 

Acknowledging receipt of a letter from the Penghulu to the effect 
that Lewis had entered Xaning territory with an armed force, and 
summing up the Company’s complaints against the Penghulu, viz. 
disobedience, first in neglecting to come to Malacca w^hen sum¬ 
moned two or three years previously, obstructing the taking of a 
census, neglecting to keep order on the roads of Xaning, and 
^ally, trespassing and robbing fruit on Surin’s land and claiming 
it a$ Jbis own, in spite of the fact that Xaning was admitted by 
under the Company’s jurisdiction, stating that the P^ghulu’s 

♦ Orig. has 
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procedure having been reported to the Directors in England, 
authority had been given to enforce the Company's supremacy, and 
therefore Lewis had been sent to Naning, but the PtSnghulu’e 
conduct having led to the presumption that he would offer opposi¬ 
tion to Lewis, the latter had been furnished with a military force, 
that the Company was entitled to send its forces whatever pleased 
within the territories under its jurisdiction, and that the P&nghuhi^s 
men had taken the initiative in attacking the force sent, which 
was not intended to (jommence an attack, that, on arrival at Sungai 
P^tai, Ivewis had written to the Pgnghulu inviting him to come 
and meet him, and that as he had failed to do so, there was 
no alternative hut for the force to proceed to Naning; that there 
would have been no blood shed if the Penghulu men had not begun 
hostilities, and that the Company was stroJig enough to subdue its 
vassals and the Penghulu could not hope to escape the consequences 
of opjK)sing it, that the writer believed the Penghulu did not 
realize the character of the Company’s poLcy and would be well 
advised to come to Mala(*ca and submit to the (Company’s orders 
as in former times, in which case the writer would explain matters 
to the Government and perhaps avert the disaster which was im¬ 
pending over the Penghulu, and the writer guaranteed the Peng¬ 
hulu and his men a safe return to Naning, but })ersonal attendance 
on the Penghulu’s jmrt was ei?(SC*ntial, and the attendance of the 
Sukus without the Ptmghiilu would be of no avail. 

Ini surat dari-jnida Tuan Garling datang ka-pada Penghulu Naning 

wa haada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pun surat Penghulu itu ada 
nicngatakan Tuan Lewis masok ka-Naning dengan balAtantera 
I’qKTangan itu sudah kita terima maka sekarang kita memb^ri 
iijgat ka-pada Penghulu ada-pun dari hal Penghulu j)unya angkara 
yang tiada nieiiurut pereiitah menunjokkan di-dakm dua tiga 
tahun di-belakang ya-itu p(5rmulaan-nya Penghulu tiada mahu 
datang kd-Melaka apaJbila di-pangg.l seperti })erjalanan zaman 
daJiulu itudanlagi apabila KomixenipiiDya oraiig datang ka-Naning 
hendak menibanchi orang Naning itu maka Penghulu men^gahkan 
dan t.ada mtmeliharskan dari hal baik dan jahat di-jalan tanali 
Nanhig itu dan lagi pula dari sebab meram])as buali-buahan 
serta Penghulu ni^ngaku tanah Enche’ Surin itu taiiah Naning 
shahadaii ada-pun yang tanah dnehe’ Surin Penghulu mengatukan 
tanah Naning ineJainkan tSntu bnkan jikalau ia sa-kali-piin bukan 
J'uighulu sudah incngaku di-dalam surat-surat segala tanah Naning 
itu Komp^iii yang Smpunya dia? 

ada-pun segala perjialanan ini sudah-lah di-beri tahu sSrta 
mim^rangkan ka-pada Kopipeni di-Eropa'h maka dengan idziii 
Kompfmi Eropah itu mSngidzinkan ka-padn Oo[ver]nor General 
Benggala sMa dSngan Council-nya mSnyuroh m61akukan sa- 
hagaimana serta mSngeraskan pdrjalanan yang patut supaya boieh 
irtemeliharakan kgbgsaran KompSni itu maka dari sSbab itu di- 
perentahkan Tuan Lewis naik ka-Naning tStapi kfilakuan Penghulu 
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itii nifnjadi sliak yang Pfngbnlu itu nii^negahkan Tuan I-icwif; 
dari-pada mSnjalaiikan perentah Government nmka dari sebab itu 
balatantera ])ep^rangan ada m^^ngikut dengan Tuan Lewis 

ada-piin Komj>cni menyiirobkan orang perang-nya itu tiada 
d&igan tiada patut nudainkan patut-lah dia naik dan turun ka-pada 
tiap-tiap n^geri dan tanah Koin])oni itu inaka adadali kita meng- 
ingatkan t^rlebeli dahulu ka-pada orang Ptuighulu yang melawan 
perang ada «a-orang Penglinia memulai dengan umban tali serta 
dengan bMil ka-pada tantera Kompeni Inggeris tatkala melalui 
Ikan Lemak itu maka ada-lah kita nienyatakan ka-pada Penghulu 
ada-piin dari keheiulak Konipr*ni ka-Xaning itu tiada mahu 
memWdil atau nieropakkaii di-atas sa-orang* orang Xaning itu 
jikalau t.ada lobeh dahulu di-mulai orang Xaning itu 

tatkala Tuan Lewis sampai ka-Sungai Petai itu maka ada-lih 
di-kirim sa-puchok surat ka-pada Penghulu in^iyuroh Penghulu itu 
datang berjumpa maka Penghulu itu tiada juga mahu datang 
berjumpa maka dari sedjab itu tiada-lah sa-suatu ])erjalHn:in yang 
lain €egala balatantera itu naik ka-Xaning 

tetapi Penghulu itu niahu-lah ingat serta pikir jikalau orang 
Penghulu tiada ineiniilai melawan sa-titek darah-pun tiada akan 
tumpah ka-bumi maka Penghulu-pun mengtdahui jua kuasa 
Komptuii itu yang boleh mCmibinasakan serta merosakkan ka-pada 
eegala orang-orang dan penghulu-j)tmghulu yang ada taalok 

ka-pada Komptmi jikalau ia melanggar ])orentah-nya itu dan 
jangan-lah ktra-nya Penghulu boleh lepas dari hal i)ir4erjaan 
mi jangan-lah kira-nya Penghulu itu tiada iianti di-hiikumkan dari 
sebab melawan Kompeiii 

ada-pun kita iiirneriina surat dari Penghulu itu dengan yang 
baik jua dan kita })ikir Penghulu tiada mengcrti apa yang kHieiidak 
Kompejii itu melainkan Penghulu turun-lah ka-]\leIaKa sunaya 
Pengliulu boleli m^nurut s^gala perentah dan maksud Kompeni 
s^perti bagaimana zaman dahulu ya-ilu bagainuma jierejitah Major 
Farquhar dan boleh kita m^n^rangkan dari hal ini ka-pada 
Government barang kali boleh m^njadi k^bajikan serta nienolong- 
kan di-atas Pi^nghulu bala yang akan datang ini supaya Penghulu 
boleh lepas maka ada-lah kita Wrjanji dengan setiawaii di-atas diri 
Penghulu sSrta mSnanggong yang tiada boleh inenjadi satu t apa- 
apa baik dapat muafakat atau tiada Uiolainkan Penghulu deuigan 
orang-orang sakalian-nya boleh pulang kcmbali ka-Xaning dtnigan 
k5s6nangan-nya itu _ 


* Orig. may have by- , ia'Sa-orang. 
t Orig. has , perhaps for sa-auaiu. 
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ada-puu bichara muafakat ini tiada* boleh dSngaii 8mpat 
Suku sahaja taMapat tiada muafakat ini mahu dengan Pgnghulu 
s^ndiri ada-nya 

t§rkaraiig ka-{>ada dua-puloh hari bulan August sanat 1831. 

XXIII. 

2*0. August 1831: Samuel Garling, Kesideiit Councillor, 
Malacca, to the Yang di-p&rtuan Baja Ali, Bembau. 

Stating that the writer had heard that evilly dispost^d persons Imd 
informed Baja Ali that the Government intended to attack BSm- 
bau; disclaiming any such intention, and assuring Baja Ali that 
the Government had no desire to interfere with any of the inland 
rulers and chiefs and requesting him so to inform them; stating 
that the writer had niceived news that Baja Ali was assisting the 
Penghulu of Naning with troops and guns, but doubted the truth 
of such report, there being many false reports circulated by evil- 
minded persons; and forw’^arding a copy of a letter from the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, the original of which was 
supposed to have perhaps miscarried. 

Surat Tuan Samuel Garling datang ka-pada Yang di-pMuan Baja 
Ali di-dalam Bembau ada-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu maka ada-lah kita meiidapat khabar 
orang-orang yang jahat-jahat itu menvatakan ka-pada sahabat kita 
Goveniment Inggeris itu heiidak merosakkan uegeri sahabat kita’ 
maka dari hal itu ini-lali kita nyatakan ada-pun dari pSkliabaran * 
itu tiada-lah l>enar sa-kali-kali maka dari sebab itu terlalu banyak 
suka jikalau sahabat kita menghukumkan ka-pada orang yang 
membuat dusta dan angkara menyebutkan nama Government 
Inggeris itu 

Shahadan ada-pun sahabat kita ada bersahabat dengan Govern¬ 
ment Inggeris dan Government Inggeris-pun ada bdrsahabat dengan 
segala raja-raja dan penghulu-penghulu yang di-darat itu dan 
Government Inggeris itu tiada mahu mdmasoki di-dalam biebara- 
bichara raja-raja dan penghulu-penghulu yang di-darat itu ada-pun 
<lari hal itu myainkan sahabat kita khabarkan-lah dari hal ini 
ka-pada raja-raja dan penghulu-penghulu yang di-darat itu 

shahadan ada-pun sekarang ini ada kita m^ndapat pekhabaranf 
sahabat kita ada m^nolong ka-pada Penghulu Naning itu sSrta 
mSng[h]antar rayat dan mMam dan s^njata akan Penghulu 
Naning itu tdtapi bagaimana-lah kita boleh p^rchaya dari lial 
pekhabaranf yang dSmikian itu? 


* Grig, here has another jV." , wrongly. 

t Orig-has 
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maka dari sSbab itu bahwa hu-lali kita berkirim sa-piichok 
aurat ini ka-pada sahabat kita snpaya sahabat kita boleh mSngS- 
tahui-nya yang keh^ndak kita itu bagaiinana ada tersebut di-atas 
^atar* ini jua 

shaliadan sekarang ini banyak-lah oraiig-orang yang jalxat- 
jahat itu mSmbawa khabar ka-sana ka-mari kliabar yang dusta- 
<lusta itu-lah ada-nya 

dan lagi ada-pun snrat (yang)f sahabat kita itn sudah-lah 
•sampai ka-pada Tuan Besar itu dan Tuan Besar itu ada memberi 
•surat perjawaban itu di-| ]i]antarkan ka-pada perahu orang Linggi 
tStapi di-dalam i>ikiran kita ^ntali ada sampai surat itu ka-pada 
isahabat kita entali-pun tiada maka sekarang ini ada-lah kita 
p6s6rtakan surat salinan ])erjawabanj dahulu itu itu-pun bersama- 
.sama d§ngan surat ini datang ka-pada sahabat kita ada-nya 

tersurat ka-pada dua-puloh hari bulan August tarikh sanat 
1831. 


XXIV. 


3 January ]832:§ OovernorH Ibbetson to the Yang di-])ertuan 
[Muda] Baja Ali, the Dato’ Penghiilu iAda ]^laharaja, and 
the four Sukus of IJembau. 

Acknowledging the receipt of a letter from the addressees and 
noting with regret that they liad been giving assistance to the 
Naning rebels on the basis of false reports against the Government 
which they had not attempted to verify; declaring that Govern- 
meiif would overlook the matter so far as the addressees wore 
concerned but would enforce its claims against Xaning in order 
to put it on the same footing as the rest of Malacca territory, 
inasmuch as the Pengliulu of Xaning had disobeyed all ord(*r8 an*^d 
also trespassed and robbed on the land of Surin, whicli was not 
within the limits of X^aniiig jurisdiction, and that his acts of 
disobedience had been frequent; maintaining tliat there was no 
alternative left but force, as the British Government was not 
accustomed to admit defeat at the hands of any earthly ruler, and 
the addressees were well aware that in former times Xaning was 
subject to the same customs of government as Malacca, and it was 
only on account of the poverty of the inhabitants that some relief 
was subsequently given to them as an act of grace, but no change 
was made in its general status; apologising for delay in replying 

* Grig, has 

t Cancelled in fhc variant copy. 

t Grig, has 

J The original has 1831, which is certainly wrong. 

II At this time, for a short period, the title of Governor had been 
Ranged to Besident, as appears in the Malay letter, but to avoid confusion 
I have retained the more usual term, both here and in XXV and XXVI. 
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to the addressees’ letter and expressing a desire to meet them 
with a view to making a new treaty of friendship between Malacca 
and Eemban.* 

Ini surat dari-pada Tuan Ibbetson Resident tiga buah nSgeri Pulau 
Pinang Singapura dan Melaka bSrkirim ka-pada sahabat kita Yang 
di-pertuan Baja Ali serta Dato^ Penghulu liola Maharaja s^rta kS- 
einpat Suku yang meniegang perentah di-dalam n^g^ri Rtobau 
ada-nya 

v'a baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pun warkat dari sahabat kita 
Yang di-pertuan Renihau serta Date’ Penghulu I-e’a Maharaja 
serta ke^mpat Suku sudah-hih sampai dengan sejaht^ra-nya ka- 
pada kita ini dari sebab itu maka sekarang mSngerti-lah kita dari 
hal sahabat kita mCnoJong ka-pada yang mSmbuat derhaka ya-itu 
Nailing maka menjadi niashghul-lah hati kita dari hal sahabat kita 
meiijadi keinudahan perchayakan perkhabaran orang yang jahat- 
jahat itu yang li^ndak mengambil faedah di-dalani-nya itu sahabat 
kita-pun tiada dahu[lu] memcreksai dari kel>enaran-nya maka 
sahabat kita ikutkan 

shahadan maka sekarang dari hal benehana itu sudah-lah 
[hjabis menjadi luput-lah sudah dari hati kita sebab kSterangan 
surat sahabat kita itu dan lagi dengan suchi ikhlas hati kita dari 
hal itu tiada-lah Government menuntut-nya Jagi dan jangankan 
di-tuntut-nya itu Government hendak menegohkan aritara kita 
sahabat bersahabat dengan perjanjian yang ba[ha]i‘u supaya ke- 
mudian hari-nya menjadi tetap 

shahadan maka tiada kita hendak s^mbunyikan ka-pada 
sahabat kita Government ta’dapat tiada inelainkan hendak-lah 
dengan ktkerasan-nya hendak memukul Naning itu hSndak di- 
letakkan adat sep^rti adat yang di-pakai oleh segala orang negeri 
Melaka ini karna Penghulu Naning itu ia melawan segala perentah 
dan bertambali pula demgan kekerasan-nya ia berampas tanah hak 
orang ya-itu finche’ Surin punya ada-pun tanah itu tiada sa-kali- 
kali di-bawa[h] perentah Naning dan keJakuan p^rbuatan yang 
di-buat oleh P^ghulu Naning itu kerap kali sudah di-buat-nya 
yang tiada ia niau mengikut-nya pgrentah Government atau di- 
sangkali-nya pekerjaan-nya itu atau ia inau men^rangkan p^r- 
buatan-nya itu 

maka sekarang tiada apa boleh di-buat lagi mSlainkan p€r- 
jalanan yang k^kerasan jua jikalau tiada dSmikian itu boleh mdn- 
jadi luput-lah tekebur-nya dan aniaya-nya itu Government Inggeris 
tiada biasa menewaskan diri-nya ka-pada sa-suatu raja di-dalam 
dunia ini maka sahabat kita-pun yang terlgbeh-lgbeh maaJum orang 
Naning itu dahulu kala-nya ada memakai adat pSrentah sSpSrti 

* The reference is no doubt to the treaty settled on the 20th January 
1832 (Aitchison, op, cit., Vol. II, pp. 488-91, No. CL) subject to ratihcatioii 
by the Governor General. Aitchison dates it the 28th, but Begbie’s account 
(op, cit,, pp. 196-99) makes it clear that it was signed and sealed on the 
20th, 
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adat orang MSaka jua k^niiidian di-kascliaiii di-atas-nya karna ia 
terlalu miskin dan pgrjalanan-nya itn ada haik jikalau Imgitu jua 
sampai s^karang ini j)^k€rjaan-nya itu ta^dapat tiada tiada di- 
iibahkan 

shabadaii ada-pun dari hal kita tiada seg^ra membalas Avarkat 
saliabat kita itu sibab t^rtahan p^kerjaan kita yang sMikit itu 
tdtapi kita serta sarnpai sekarang ini di-Mdlaka inaka kita kirim 
aurat ini ka-pada sahabat kita 

maka ada-lah yang terlpbeh-]gboh niaksud kitaliendak bertemu 
d^ngan Yang di-jjSSrtuan serta Dato^ Penghulu yang bordiia serta 
»Suku yaUg kedulapan itu di-Pangkalan Kota dan mana* 

bahwa k^tika itu boleh-lah kita dengan sahabat kita membiiat 
p^rjanjian setia nienegolikan sahabat t>ersahabat antara Melaka 
•dengan llembau supaya kekal sa-laina-larna-nya 

tSrkarang surat ini ka-pada tiga hari bulan January sanat 
1832.t 

XXV. 

7 Shaahan 1247 (11th or 12th January 1832). Governor 
Ibbetson to the Yang di-pMuan of Seri Menaiiti, the 
Dato^ Kelana Putera of Siingai TJjong, and the Penghulu 
of Johol. 

Assuring the addressees that the expedition prepared by Govern¬ 
ment was meant merely to su])j)ress the rebellion in Xaning and 
not aimed at any of the neighbouring States, in so fsir as they did 
not aid Naning; and adding that authority had been received from 
the Governor General of India to enter in,to an amended treaty 
of fr.endship with the addressees for mutual benefit in the future. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Ibbetson Kesident tiga buah 
iiegeri Pulau Piiiang dan Singapura dan Mtdaka ada berkirim ka 
-pada Yang di-pertuan di-Seri Menanti dan Dato^ Kelaiui Putera 
Sungai l^jong dan Penghulu Johol 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu jangan-hih kira-nya sahabat kita 
m^njadi bebat mtmdengar Government ada mengum})ulkan bala- 
tantera peperangan di-Melaka ini ada-lali pikiran baik juga kita 
mi^mberi khabar ka-pada sahabat kita jangan-lah kira-nya inenjadi 
shak dan lagi dari hal antara kita dengan sahabat kita itu bagitu 
jua sa-lama-lama-nya sahabat bersahabat 

shabadan maka ada-lah kita mei\yatakan ka-pada sabalmt kita 
Government Inggeris telah t^ntu-lah akan pdrgi miunnkul Kaning 
yang dMiaka ka-pada tuan-nya itu tetapi tiada mau membuat 
pgrgadohan ka-pada iiegeri yang lain-lain jikalau tiada menolong 
ka-pada Naning itu 

shahadan jangan-lah kira-nya sahabat kita kurang mengerti 
ada-lah kita nidnyatakan tSlah sudah-lah kita mendapat idzin uari- 

* This reads awkwardly and there seems to be something omitted here. 

t The original has 1831. 

1925] Royal Asiaiic Society. 
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pada Governor General BSnggala akan naSmbaiki pSrjanjian eahabat 
ber^aiiabat dengan sahabat kita yang boleb inCn^gohkan antara 
kita d^ngan aahabat kita sa-lama-lama-nya maka m&reka-mSreka 
yang k^^dua pehak negeri boleh m^njadi sSntosa dari nyawa-nya 
dan harta-nya itu 

shaliadan melainkan sahabat kita boleh m^nSrima pSrkataan 
yang tersebnt ini tanda ikhlas-nya Government InggSris supaya 
dengan segera-nya sahabat kita boleh mSmbfiri maksud dari hal ini 
ada-nya 

t^rsnrat ka-pada tujoh hari bnlan Shaaban sanat 1247* 


XXVI. 


12 January 1832: Governor Ibbetson to the Vang di-pertuau* 
Raja Ali, the Dato^ P^nghulu Lela Maharaja, and the* 
four Sukus of R^mbaii 

Acknowledging a letter from the addressees to the effect that 
owing to there being no boats available they were unable to meet 
the Govenior at the mouth of the Linggi river; stating that owing 
to the sliallowness of the river higher up it was impossible for the- 
Governor to meet them at Ramuan China, but suggesting a meet¬ 
ing half way, i.e. at Sempang Bandar, where the river forked, and 
offering to send boats for the convenience of the addressees; and 
forwarding (or promising to forward) a draft of the proposed 
treaty for the information of the addressees. 

Ini surat dari-pada Tuan Ibbetson Resident tiga buah negSri Pulaiv 
Pinang Singapura dan Melaka berkirim surat ka-pada sahabat kita 
Yang di-pertuan Raja Ali serta Pato’ Penghulu Lela Maharaja 
s^rta k^empat Suku yang memegang perentah di-dalam n$g5ri 
Rernbau ada-nya sSrta d^gan puji-pujian 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pim surat sahabat kita yang 
termazkur ka-pada tujoh hari Shaaban itu telah sampai-lah sudah 
ka-pada kita apa yang tersSbut di-dalam warkat itu telah mafhum- 
lah kita maka ada-lah sahabat kita m^nyatakan dari sebab k&- 
tidakan perahu itu maka sahabat kita tiada boleh datang bSrtSmu 
ka-pada kita di-Kuala Linggi itu dan kita-pun dSmikian itu jua 
kariia kapal kita tiada boleh mudek ka-Ramuan China itu sSbab 
ayer Sungai Linggi jalan Ramuan China Kgchil itu tiada chukup- 
dalam ayer-nya maka dari sebab itu m^njadi k^ukaran antara 
kedua pehak kita dengan sahabat kita itu barang maalum-lah 
kira-nya sahabat kita maka boleh-lah kita mSmbagi dua dari 
kesukaran itu maka boleh-lah kita bfirtdmu dSngan sahabat kita 
di-Sempang Bandar ya-itu t^ntang mana Sungai linggi dari kuala 
mudek berchabang dua satu chabang ka-Iinggi dan satu chabang^ 
ka-RSmbau melainkan dari maksud kita ini tSlah harap-lali kita. 
akan sahabat kita m^yukakan yang dtoikian itu jua dan boleh-* 
lah kita menghantarkan pSrahu-perahu akan mlnjSmpnt sa^bat 
kita itn 
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shahadan di-dalam aiitara earapai ka-pada waktu kita dengan 
sababat kita b^rt^^mu itu ada-lah kita hantar ka-pada sahabat kita 
tiiladan surat pSrjanjian yang hSndak di-p€rbuat itu maka bolch- 
lab sababat kita m&mbacha dan sahabat kita boleh mengHabui 
dari maksud Governor General B^nggala itu 

shahadan di-dalani antara sahabat kita ni^^nbalas surat kita 
ini mglainkan kita bSrsedia-lah kita akanMrangkat itu-lab ada-nya 
[tersurat] ka-pada dua-b^las hari bulan January sanat 

XXVII. 

9 February 1832: Government Proclamation. 

Announcing the intention of Government to send a second ex¬ 
pedition against Naning; assuring the inhabitants of Xaning and 
neighbourhood that no harm would be done to them provided they 
remained quiet, or carrying on their usual occupations, but that 
houses found abandoned would be destroyed; and offering the 
following rewards for the capture of the undermentioned persons^ 
viz. 

Dol Sa^id-1000 dollars 

Andika, chief of the suku Anak Melaka, of Xaning, 
Peta Melayu, of Ayer Gajah Mati, 

PSndekar Tambi, of MSIaka Pindali, 

finche’ Muhammad and Snche’ Had, of Jementah, Muar,. 

-200 dollars each. 

P51ekat 

M(^mb5ri tahu bahwa balatant^ra Kompeni hendak naik kSmbali 
ka-Xaning akan hendak m^ngalahkanf kn-pada yang membuat 
d^rhaka di-Xaning itu 

maka ada-Iah di-b§ri tahu ka-pada segala orang-orang yang 
ada tinggal di-Xaning atau mercka-mereka yang ada tinggal di- 
dalam daerah yang ada d@kat-dekat itu jikalau ada ia tinggal 
dSngan diam-nya atau d^ngan pekerjaan-n)^a yang sa-lama ini ta'- 
dapat tiada m&lainkan di-p?liharakan oleli afsirj Government 
akan rumah tangga dan anak bini harta benda sakalian itu 

jikalau ada dSmikian itu pada kemudian hari-nya nanti 
Government boleh m^mbalaekan di-atas-nya itu dengan kdbajikan 
jua 

jikalau tiada dSmikian itu dan dapat rumah tangga-nya ter- 
tinggal nSschaya binasa-lah olch balatantgra itu 

* like date is doubtful in the original, looking like 1832 corrected to 
1831. But the former must be the right date. 

f Grig, has 

i »^^oiRcers.'^ 

1921!} Amatic Society. 
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shahadan baraiig siapa yang boleh mSnangkap s6rta mSmbawa 
oraiig yang kSpala dMiaka yang tersSiut di-bawa[h] ini ta^dapat 
tiada melainkaii boleh-lalinienSrima npah-nya sa-ribu ringgit b6sar 

Dol Sa^id* 

dan lagi liarang sia})a yang boleh mSmbawa pula orang-orang 
yang tSrsebut di-bawa[li] ini inaka boleh ra^ngrima upah-nya ka- 
j)ada sa-orang dua ratus ringgit besar 

sa-orang Andika Suku Anak MSlaka di-Naning 
dan sa-orang Peta Mel ay u yang ada tinggal di-Ayer Gajah Mati 
dan sa-orang Pgiidokar IMmbi yang ada tinggal di-M61aka 
Pindah 

dan sa-orang Eneho’ Muhammad and finche’ Had orang J6- 
mentah tanah Miiar ada-nya 

terkarang pedekat ini ka-pada sembiJan hari bulan February 
iarikh sanat 1832. 


XXVIII. 

(Undated): Samuel Garling, Kesident C-ouneillor, Malacca, 
to the T^menggong of Muar. 

Complaining that the Teinenggong had made an armed incursion 
upon two villages in Malacca territory, viz. Pirn and Chabau, 
thereby terrifying their inhabitants, in violation of established 
usage between friendly states and pr<‘sumably under advice from 
evil (‘ounsellors; protesting vigorously against such acts of aggres¬ 
sion and complaining that finche’ Muhammad and Enehe^ Had, 
together with armed followers, had been left behind in the raided 
territory when the Teinenggong returned to Muar, and were 
terrifying and robbing the inhabitants [Here the letter, w'hich 
appears to be a fragment, endsj.f 


* The name of Dol 8#i‘id apijears in the margin with an indication 
that it should be inserted in the text between memhawa and orang yang 
Icepala lUrhalca. But the wording shows that that would not be its proper 
place. 

t The Dato^ fingkau Temenggong Puduka Tuan of Muar had already 
as early as February 1820 (during the short Dutch interregnum) begun to 
assert his pretensions to the border village of Chabau. This appears clearly 
from two chaps granted by him to the penghulu of that village which were 
still in the possession of his descendant and remote successor Penghulu 
Hulong Arin of Chabau and the latter's aged father in 1893, when copies 
were made of them by permission of the owners. The first one is dated 
Friday, 3 Jumadad-akhir A. H. 3235 and the second merely 1237. Both 
documents contain little else than injuctions to enforce Muslim religious 
observances, particularly attendance at the mosque service (under penalty 
of being fined for absence, 10 dollars in the first chap, and 2)0 in the second). 
The first one gives the penghulu jurisdiction as far as the hamlet of Asahan, 
inclusive. The second mentions that the sukus (or clans) represented in 
the mukim were Mungkal, S^meldiiggang, Biduanda, and Tiga Batu, in that 
order, and that the penghulu of the village at the time was Date' Dalim. 
There is a reference to this act of aggression in *7, JBt, A* 8,, Straits Branch 
(1884), No. XIII, pp. 201-2, Appendix pp. xxxiii, xxxiv. See also Begbie 
(op. cat., pp. 203-4). 
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Baliwa ini snrat dari-pada kita Tuan Eaja Samuel Garling yang 
mSm^rentah di-dalam nSg^ri MSlaka s6rta taalok-taalok-nya datang 
ka-pada sahabat kita ya-itu T6m6nggong di-dalam Muar 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu maka ada-lah sekarang tiga-puloli 
hari sudah lama-nya T&n5nggong datang b^rsama-sama dengan 
anak-anak raja sSrta pgnglima dan hulubalang membawa alat 
fiSnjata masok ka-dalarn tanah KoTn})^ni ya-itu ternpat-iiya Kim 
dan Chabau itu memberi takut ka-pada anak buah kita yang di- 
t^mpat itu 

bahwa Tein^nggong-pun yang terlebeh mengetaliui jua adat- 
nya sa-suatu raja-raja akan datang memasoki dengan alat Bcnjata 
ka-dalam tempat sa-suatu raja-raja yang ada bersaliabat itu jikalau 
tiada terlebeh dahulu mSndapat idzin-nya itu dan lagi istimewa 
])ula kira-nya sahabat kita jikalau orang yang lain datang memasoki 
dengan alat senjata ka-dalam n^^ri sahabat kita itu neschaya 
sahabat kita-pun menjadi inarah jua pekerjaan yang demikian itu 

sliahadan pada pikiran kita telah ada-lah orang yang burok 
punya ajaran ka-pada sahabat kita menyuroli melakukan kelakiian 
yang dSmikian ini karna sahabat kita-pun ada-pun ada nnida l^elum 
sampai ehukup akal dan lagi terlebeh-It^jeh pula ])ikiran kita scbab 
sahabat kita dengan sa-bentar itu jua pulang kembali ka-Muar 

barang niaalum kira-nya sahabat tiada-lah kita hendak me- 
nyatakan yang lain m^lainkan tiada patut sa-kali-kali porbiiatan 
sahabat kita yang demikian ini melainkan pada lain kali-nva 
jangan-lah sahabat kita membuat yang demikian ini 

tetapi maka ada-lah sahabat kita meninggalkan di-dalam 
tanah kita itu finche’ Muliammed dengan Enchc’ Had dengan 
orang-orang-nya yang bersenjata itu waktu sahabat kita kembali 
itu maka sekarang orang itu ada membuat takut di-atas anak buah 
kita di-t(?mpat itu maka dengan kekerasan-nya ia mtuigambil v/ang 
dan beras 

[Here the fragment ends] 


XXIX. 


29 February 1832: Government Proclamation- 
Stating that a report had been received that stockades had been 
erected on the Naning road uith a view to obstructing the passage 
of the expedition; informing the inhabitants of Naning that all 
such stockades would be destroyed and warning them to remove 
from them any paddy or other goods, as it was not the desire of 
Government to harm the property, such as buffaloes, paddy, etc., 
of those who offered no resistance; and assuring them that, provided 
they remained quiet, or carried on their usual occupations, no 
^rm would be cloiie to them, or if any were done, they should 
immediately lay a complaint. 

1985] jBoyol Asiaiic Society. 
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Paekat 

Bahwa Government tSah m^^ndapat khabar ada banyak kiibu^kubu 
f^iidali di-dirikan orang di-jalan Naning itu akan raSngadang bala- 
tant^ra Government 

inaka ini-lah di-bai tahn ka*pada sakalian orang yang ada 
tinggal di-Naning itu niaka e^ala t^pat-tempat itu hSndak di- 
Tosakkaii oleh balatantSra itu 

shahadan barang siapa yang ada m^naroh padi atau barang- 
l)arang yang lain di-dalam kubu-kubu itu mSlainkan dSngan B§g8ra- 
nya baik di-keluarkan karna bukan maksud Government itu bSndak 
binasakan dari hak orang-orang yang tiada mSlawan pSrentah 
<xovernment itu sepSrti kerbau atau padi atau harta-nya itu 

shahadan hai orang Naning jangan-lah tiada m5n6rima-nya 
pengajaran ini sebab Government tiada mSnjadi taksir ka-pada 
keinudian hari-nya itu 

shahadan jikalau ada ia tinggal dengan diam-nya atau dSngan 
pekerjaan yang sa>lama ini terp8lihara-lah oleh kepala balatant8ra 
«upaya tiada boleh orang-orang balatantera itu binasakan dari 
nnak bini dan harta benda-nya itu dan jikalau ada yang dSmikian 
itu inengadu-lah ka-pada ketika itu jua ada-nya 

terkarang })elekat ini ka-pada dua-puloh sSmbilan hari bulan 
Pebruary sanat 1832. 

XXX. 

20 Mareh 1832: Government Proclamation. 

Itequiring all strangers entering Malacca by sea or by laud to 
Tej)ort themselves to the police within twenty-four hours under 
pain of severe penalties to l)e inflicted on them and on persons 
harbouring them. 

Pelekat 

Meinberi tahu ka-j)ada sakalian orang seperti p8rentah Polis yang 
telah sudah di-dalam negeri Melaka ini dari hal orang-orang 
dagang 3 'ang masok ka-dalam n^eri ini baik dari laut atau dari 
darat 

shaliadan dari sebab itu s8gala orang-orang dagang itu ta’- 
dapat tiada mahu ia 88ndi[ri]-nya memberi tahu ka-dalam Polis 
lama-nya di-dalam dua-puloli empat jam dan barang siapa yang 
melanggar perentah yang tSrsebut ini taMapat tiada nanti di- 
hukum dengan sa-penoh-penoh hukuman di-atas orang itu dSngan 
orang yang punya ruinah yang ada menaroh orang dagang itu 

March dua-puloh hari bulan sanat 1832. 

XXXI. 

18 April 1832: Samuel Qarling, Beeident Councillor, Malacca, 
to the T6m8nggong of Muar. 

Complaining that persons under the TSmgnggong^s jurisdietloxi, 
viz. T8ngku Busu, finche^ Muhammad and fincho’ Had, with 
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about 100 men from SSgamat, had gone to assist Naning, which 
as between friendly states was a unfriendly act. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Samuel Garling datang ka- 
pada sahabat kita Tem€nggong Muar dengan puji-pujian 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu maka ada-lah kita menerangkan 
ka-pada sahabat kita ada-lah kita mdndapat khabar Tengku Busu 
dan finche’ Muhammad dan finche^ Had ada membawa orang 
S^gamat ada kira-kira-nya sa-ratus orang akan mSnolong ka-Naning 
^^5rta b^rjanji pula hSndak memtantu dengan orang-orang lagi 

shahadan maka ada-lah kita mSlepaskan* taksir ka-pada 
sahabat kita ada-pun p<fkSrjaan ini terl6beh-15bch maaliim kira- 
nya sahabat kita kama mSreka yang tersSbut ituf di-bawah 
pSrentah sahabat kita ada-pun Mglaka dengan Muar ada bSrsahabat 
jua dan lagi I'Sngku Busu dan finche^ Muhammad dan finche* Had 
itu di-bawah perentah sahabat kita ada-nya 

tSrkarang surat ka-pada dulapan belas bari bukn April sanat 
1832. 


XXXII. 


29 May 1832: Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca, 
to Raja Ali of Rembau, the Date’ Kelana Putdra of 
Sungai Ujong, the Dato" Penghu) ii of Johol, and the 
Tgm§nggong of Muar. 

Referring to previous letters assuring the addressees that the 
intentions of Government were merely to arrest Uol Sa‘id, Peng- 
hulu of Naning, expel evil doers, and restore prosperity in Xaumg, 
and requesting the addressees to prevent their subjects from 
giving assistance to Dol Sa^id and to infonn the Government of 
anything that might (iause trouble to it in connection with the 
Naning affair; expressing astonishment at hearing that Dol Sa‘id 
had received assistance in the shape of men, arms, and ammuni¬ 
tion from States that were regarded as friendly to the British 
Government, but presuming that the addressees were ignorant of 
this or unable to prevent it; in view, however, of the damage «lone 
thereby in British territory, announcing an immediate blockade 
of the Linggi, K^ang, and Muar rivers, to prevent the conveyance 
of arms and provisions to the enemy, such blockade to cease when 
hosilities ceased but to continue as long as Dol Sa"id continued to 
resist the GovemmenPs forces in Naning. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada Tuan Samuel Garling Resident Coun¬ 
cillor di-dalam n^g^ri Melaka ada berkirim sa-buah surat ka-])ada 
Yam Tuan Raja Ali di-dalam Rembau dan sa-buah surat ka-pada 
Dato^ Kelana jhitSra di-Sungai Ujong dan sa-buah surat ka-pada 

* Orig. has • 


t OHg. may have ini • 
1925J Sojfal Asiatic Society. 
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Dato^ Penglnilu Johol clan sa-biiali surat ka-pada T^m^nggong 
3^lnar dengan puJi-X)ujian-nya 

wa baada-lui dari-pada itn maka ada-lah kita meinbayaukan 
ka-pada sahal at kita dari hal surat Tuan Resident yang memSrentah 
tiga biiah nggSri itn yang t«lah sudah dabulu di-nyatakan ka-pada 
sahabat kita dari-pada hal angkara Del Sa^id yang di-judikan 
P^nghulu di-dalain Nailing ya-itu tanab Kompeni 

maka ada-lah kShendak surat kita yang dahulii itu sahabat 
kita jangari menjacli wasangka dari sebab balatantera itu naik ka- 
Naning itu tiada dtuigan sa-suatu, jalan melainkan hanya-lahmaksud 
kita yang hendak menangkap Dol Sa^id itu sahaja serta m^ng- 
Ph]alaukan orang-orang yang membuat kebinasaan di-dalam tauah 
kita supaya boloh menjadi kebajikan di-atas Govornnient dan lagi 
boleh menjadi kesernpurnaan dan sejahtera-nya di-atas s5gala anak 
buah kita yang di-Naning itu 

ada-pun surat kita yang dahulu itu ada-lah kShSndak kita 
sahabat kita boleh melarangkan di-atas orang-orang yang ada ta- 
alok di-bawa perentah sahabat kita itu akan menolong Dol Sa^d 
itu dan lagi boleh ineniberi khabar demgan segera-nya jikalau ada 
sa-suatu hal yang mendatangkan kesukaran ka-pada Government 
dari selmb lasal Naning itu 

maka hairan-lah kita mendengar yang Dol Sa‘id itu mendapat 
kStolongan orang-orang dan s^njata-senjata dan iibat pelnru dari- 
pada tempat-tempat perentah yang lain ada-pun yang sa-lama ini 
di-dalam pikiran kita ada sahabat dengan Government Inggeris 
itu pada ikhtiar kita barang kali sahabat kita tiada mengetahui dari 
hal pekerjaan atau tiada kuasa akan melarangkan dia t^tapi ni5n- 
jadi juga kebinasaan jua di-dalam tanah kita di-darat itu hingga 
sampai ka-pada hari ini menjadi pergadohan jua maka dari sebab 
itu Government ta’dapat tiada hendak-lah membuat perjalanan 
yang kr^entuan sSrta dengan segera-nya jang amat t6goh dari 
dahulu itu 

sa-bermula ada-pun dari hal Sungai Linggi dan Sungai K&ang 
dan Sungai Muar itu hgndak di-kawal maka dari hal itu kita 
mgmbgri khabar ka-pada sahabat kita Government hendak Smpang 
sungai-sungai yang ters^but itu dSngan s^gSra-nya jua supaya 
jangan boleh di-bawa-nya masok pSrkara s^gala s^njata-senjata dan 
niakan-makanan itu ka-pada set^ru kita 

shahadan jikalau sudah sSlSsai pergadohan Naning dan tSinpat- 
t^mpat di-darat itu d§ngan sa-k^tika itu jua boleh di-lSpaA'an 
kawal-kawal sungai-sungai itu t§tapi s6karang Dol Sa4d itu sudah 
mgmungkirkan sumpah sStia-nya yang dahiSu di-atas Kuran al- 
adzim itu dan sa-lagi ia ada di-Naning akan nifelawan ka-pada 
Government Inggeris itu taMapat tiada mSlainkan di-tSgohkan jua 
kawal-kawal sungai itu ada-nya 

tSrkarang surat ini ka-pada dua-puloh sSmbilan hari bulan 
May sanat 1832. 
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XXXIII. 

2d May 1832: Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca, 
to the Tgngku PSnglima Beear Sayid Sa'aban. 

Informing him that his good services to Government had been 
reported to Governor Ibbetson who expressed his high appreciation 
of them and desired that his thanks should be conveyed to Sayid 
Sa^aban, with the further intimation of a reward to l^e granted 
after tlie cessation of hostilities.* 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada Tuan Samuel Garling ka-pada sahabat 
kita Tengku Penglima Bc^ar ya-itu Sayid Sa'aban yang ada 
sekarang ka-pada waktu ini di-dalam Naiung di-Bukit Sabusok 
dengan puji-pujian-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pun dari hal saliabat kita yang 
sudah menjalankan pekerjaan di-atas Government itu pekerjaan 
yang kebajikan itu mSlainkan kita-pun sudah-lah sampaikan ka- 
pada Tuan Ibbetson Go^’ernor pada tiga buaJi negeri maka Tuan 
itu-piin memuji-muji-lah di-atas pekerjaan sahabat kita dan lagi 
bagitu banyak punya terima kaseh di-atas sahabat kita 

shahadan apabila selesai-Jah pergadohan ini nescbaya nanti 
di-kurniakan di-atas sahabat kita ada-nya 

terkarang surat ini ka-pada dua-puloh sembilan bari bulan 
May sanat 1832.f 

XXXIV. 

1) June 1832: Government Procrlamation. 

Complaining that in spite of protests addressed to various rulers 
and chiefs assistance continued to be given by neighbouring States 
in the shai)e of men, arms, and ammunition, to Naning, which ivas 
in rebellion against the Government in breach of the oath of 
allegiance of its Penghulu and Siikiis; stating that letters had 
been sent to various rulers and chiefs announcing the intention 
to blockade the Linggi, Kesang, and Muar rivers until such time 
as such assistance ceased to be given to the rebellious Dol Sa'id 
and Xaning had become settled; and accordingly proclaiming the 
aforementioned blockade, to prevent anyone from entering or 
leaving by the said rivers, until such time as aforsaid. 

Pflekat 

Bahwa ada-lah taiiah Naning itu yang ada derhaka ka-pada Govern¬ 
ment InggSris ada-pun tatkala dahulu Penghulu-nya dengan ke- 
Smpat Suku-nya telah sudah bdrsurapah setia di-hawah perentah 

* As stated in a letter from Mr. Thomas Lewis, Acting Resident 
Councillor, Malacca, dated 24 February 1837, this took the shape of a 
monthly allowance of 304 Company Rupees eight annas, as from November 
1836, subject to a proviso that it might cease if he made trouble with 
neighbouring States or did anything that the Malacca Government did not 
like. 

f The figure 2 is not clear but this must be the year. 
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Government itu maka ada-lah s^karang k^rap kali-nya kliabar 
sampai ka-pada kita inSnyatakan tSrlalu amat banyak kStolongan 
ya-itu orang-orang dan senjata-s^njata nbat p^lurii dari raja-raja 
dan penghnlu pSnghulu yang sa-lania ini pada kira kita ada Wr- 
sahabat dengan Government InggSris 

shahadan ada-lah Government InggSris yang tSlah sudah nil»- 
nyatakan ka-pada raja-raja dan p8nghulu-p5ngluim akan mSarang- 
kan di-atas anak buah dan rayat-nya itu jangan ia maaok di-dalara 
pekgrjaan Dol Sa^id yang d^rhaka itu t^tapi di-dalam pada itu ada 
juga k6tolongan-nya" 

maka dari aebab kStolongan ka-pada dSrhaka Dol Sa^id itu 
maka ada-lah surat-surat di-kirimkan ka-pada raja-raja itu dan 
p^ngliulu-penghulu akan hgndak mSngawali sungai-sungai ya-itu 
Linggi dan K&sang dan Muar sampai [hjabis tSrlSpas k&tolongan 
ka'-pada d^rhaka Dol Sa^id itu dan tanah Nailing itu boleh m^njadi 
kesempurnaan 

bahwa ini-lah m^mb^ri tahu ka-pada sSgala orang maka ada- 
lah Sungai Linggi dan Sungai K^sang dan Sungai Muar itu ada 
t^rkawal ka-pada kStika ini tiada boleh orang masok atau keluar 
dari sungai-sungai itu sampai [hjabis pSkerjaan Naning itu dan 
orang-orang dan harta b^nda sakalian-nya itu boleh mSnjadi k§- 
sempurnaan dengan sejahtera-nya 

tgrkarang ptdSkat ini ka-pada scunbilan hari bulan June tarikh 
sanat 1832. 

XXXV. 

IQ June 1832: Samuel Garling, Kesideiit Councillor, Malacca, 
to the T&menggong of Muar. 

Acknow'ledging receipt of a letter from the TemSnggong; informing 
him of the arrival of a British war ship to blockade the neighbour¬ 
ing rivers; requesting him immediately to recall his S^amat 
subjects who under the leadership of finche^ Had and Eiiche^ 
Muhammad* had gone to the assistance of Naning; expr<3ssing the 
intention to blockade the mouth of the Muar river until the 
unlawful encroachment on the border villages, Rim, Chohong, etc.^ 
between Mt. Ophir and Sungai Chinchin Hilang had ceased and 
Naning had been conquered; and expressing the hope tlrnt the 
TemSnggong would take prompt steps as requested. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Samuel Garling datang ka- 
pada sahabat kita TSmSnggong Muar ada-nya 

wa baada-bu dari-pada itu surat dari-pada sahabat kita itu 
sudah-lah sampai ka-pada kita apa-apa yang tSrmazkur di-^am- 
nya itu tglah mafhum-lah kita 

* In a letter to the Yang di-pSrtuan Mnda of Btebau, tui^er date 
3 Babi'u-hakhir 1252 (18 July 1836) Samuel Garling wrote that these 
persons would be allowed to enter and leave the Oompaiiy’a territory 
anyone else provided that they conducted theomelvea properly and made ha 
further trouble there; and that their old oBeneee were forgotteiL . 
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ghahadan maka ada4ah kita talm ka-pada sahabat 

kita kapal parang InggSris t^ah ada-lah datang akan mSngawali 
■sungai* yang dgkat-dSkat itu ada-pun nania Kapitan kapal perang 
itu Pluinridgc* dan kapal Maharaja Inggeris itu Magieienncf 

ghahadan ada-pun inaksud kita dengan segera-nya sahabat 
kita mgnyuroh mSmanggil kSmbali dari Naning anak Imali sahabat 
kita orang SSgamat itu yang di-pSrentahkan oleh Iilnche^ Had dan 
finche^ Muhammad itu sahabat kita menegahkan orang<orang itu 
masok ka-dalam tanah pSrentah MSaka 

ghahadan s^perti kampong Rim Chohoug dan segala kampong- 
kampong yang ada antara Gunong Lodang cl^ngan Sungai Chinchin 
Hilang itu tSrlalu amat sangat di-aniayakan oleh ISnche^ Had dan 
Mulianimad dan lagi di-dalam ketika ini juga finehe^ Had 
dan finelie’ Muhaumiad itu dengan kekerasan-nya ia merampas 
Imrta benda orang-orang itu melainkan sekarang dengan per- 
ehintaan kita kita membSri talm ka-pada sahabat kita sa lagi ada 
pSrjalaiian yang demikian ini tiada-lah kita memberi masok atau 
kdluar sa-barang p^ahu dari Kuala Muar itu apabila tanah Kaning 
itu kSinbali ka-pada percntah-nya serta tanah-tanah Melaka 
sakalian-nva sudah habis musoh-musoh-nva itu melainkan boleh- 
lah di-rgntikan kawal-kawal itu 

ehaliadan dengan sa-p^noh-penoh harap kita di-atag sahabat 
kita akan mSnjalankan pekerjaan ini boleh dengan sSgera-iiya 
ni^njadi kebajikan dan k^s^mpurnaan dan s^jahtera-nya 

t^rkarang ka-pada sa-puloh hari bulan June sanat 1832. 

XXXVI. 

16 June 1832: Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, Malacca, 
to the Dato’ K^lana Piit^ra of Sungai Ijjong. 

Acknowledging the receipt of a letter from the Dato^ Kelana 
requesting that the Linggi river might not be blockaded and sug¬ 
gesting that he himself could i)revent the transit of goods to 
Xaning; pointing out that, as the addressee was well aware, a 
€|uantity of arms and ammunition had been sent to Xaning since 
the lieginning of the rebellion and that Government had evidence 
that most of them came by way of that river and were regularly 
forwarded from thence to Waning; maintaining that Government 
had been very patient in confining itself to the prohibition of that 
traffic, but that as that course had not answered to expectations, 
there was no alternative left but to blockade the mouth of the 
river: assuring the addressee that this would not have been done 
if there had b^n any other way of stopping the traffic in question, 
:and that the blockade would cease as soon as the Xaning affair had 


^ Orif. 

t Orig. 
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bcoTi settled: and expressing the hope that the addressee would 
be of assistance in the matter and prevent any further help being 
given to the rebellious Dol Sa‘id. 

Bahwa ini surat dari-pada kita Tuan Samuel Garling Resident 
Councillor dari MSaka dengan piiji-pujian dataiig ka-pada Dato^ 
Kdlana Putera di-dalam Sungai Ujong ada-nya 

wa baada-hu dari-pada itu ada-pun surat dari sahabat kita 
itu telah sudah-lah sampai ka-pada kita apa-apa yong t^nnazkur 
di-dalam-nya itu telah mafhuin-lah kita 

ada-pun p^rmintaan sahabat kita jangan-lah di-tutup Kuala 
Linggi itu serta 8aha})at kita boleh m^larangkaii barang apa-apa 
b^nda pergi ka-Nnniiig 

shahadan sahabat kita tMdbeh-l^beh maalum yang ada p^rgi 
ka-Kaning itu terlalu banyak senjata-senjata ya-itu sSnapang* 
s^napang dan ubat bixlil dan peluru sa-lama Dol ^'id mruderhaka 
ka-pada Government inaka sekarang dapat-lah k^terangan-nya 
kebanyakan b?nda-l>enda yang tersebut itu datang dari Sungai 
Linggi dan ada satu kepala* tinggal di-ti^pi sungai itu ia-lah 
kebanyakan benda-benda yang tersebut itu datang dari Sungai 
sahabat kita torlebeh-lebeh ketahui sa-lama ini Government sabar- 
kan jua mSlainkan di-suroh melarangkan jua perbuatan itu di- 
dalam pikiran kita boleh ia berhenti 

shahadan sekarang ini kita lihat tiada lulus maksud kita itu 
ta’dapat tiada in^lainkan tiada jalan yang lain hanya-lah kita 
tutup kuala itu 

shahadan jikalau adaperjalanan yang lain jangan benda-l)enda 
itu di-bawa ka-iNaning sa-lagi ada Dol Sa^id inSnd^rhaka ka-pada 
Government p6rchaya-lah sahabat kita tiada kita menutupi kuala 
itu 

shahadan lagi apabila p§k6rjaan leaning itu sudali j^los 
mSlainkan kawal-kawal itu nanti di-rSntikan 

shahadan tSrlebeh -lebeh hara}) kita yang sahabat kita boleh 
menolong di-dalam pgk^rjaan ini sSrta mglarangkan ki^tolongau 
ka-pada Dol Sa^id itu supaya orang itu yang ada mungkir di-ataa 
pSrsumpahan sStia itu ya-itu ada k^rap kali pSrsumpahan-nya yang 
ddmikian itu MSaka dan Sungai Ujong itu menjadi satu di-dalam 
maksud akan m^ndamaikan ndgM 

shahadan sahabat kita boleh ISbeh-lSbeh pikir dari hal ini 
pSkerjaan yang. kSbajikan ada-nya 

tgrkarang surat ini ka-pada gnam-bfilas hari bulan June sanat 
1832. 


* Orig. has but perhaps is meant, 

t Orig. has 
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A Chinese Wedding in the Reform 
Style 

By W. (i. STlKLlX(i. 

With the birth oi the Chinese Republic many old-time cere¬ 
monies have been set aside. Of course not all Chinese have ac- 
cjepted modern innovations. Some have adopted the new style 
owing to the great saving of time and money. Many cling to 
their old customs. 

The wedding ceremony which I here describe seems to be that 
generally accepted by the advanced school. Whether it is legal or 
illegal in our local courts is a point that awaits a test case. It would 
appear that as easily as these marriages are made so easily if the 
parties agree can they l>e dissolved. 

Tn former times tlie young people did not even see one another 
before the wedding day. Witness the following verse written by 
some Sinologue. 

mien severe and eyes that freeze 
Become the future bride. 

No wbisjvering underneath the trees 
Ere yet the knot be tied.” 

Marriages were arranged without reference to the wislies of the 
young couple. Go-betweens exchanged presents of cakes, geese, 
food^uffs, money and jewellery and an endless number of cards on 
red paper. 

The following list gives an idea of the nature of these red 
cards:— 

1, Horoscope from Bridegroom^s family to that of the Bride. 

2. Hoioscope from Bride’s family to that of the Bridegroom. 

2. Preliminary presents from Bridegroom’s family to the 

Bride’s family. 

4. Preliminary presents from Bride’s family to Bridegroom’s 
family. 

fi. Betrothal presents from Bridegroom’s family to Bride’s 
family. 

6, Betrt^thal presents from Bride’s family to Bridegroom’s 
, family* 

% If ilk money presented to the Bride’s mother usually sent 
alimg with No* 5. 

money, also sent with No. 6. 
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9. Fee for preparing the documents sent vrith Nos. 5 and 6* 

10. Card amionncing the approach of Bridegroom to the 

Bride^s house. 

11. Card acknowledging the above. 

12. Card inviting the Bride to come and worship the an¬ 

cestors of the Bridegroom. 

13. Marriage contract filom the Bridegroom^s family to that 

of the Bride—sent along with No. 5. 

11, Marriage contract from Bride to Bridegroom—sent along 

with No. 6. 

Tips had to be given to the bearers of these various articles, and 
to persons officiating. The cost of the ceremony itself was very 
heavy. 

All this has now been cut down to a ceremony which lasts about 
two hours and owes something to Western and probably American 
influence. 

The bride was formerly conve 3 ^ed in a red chair that admitted 
no light ajid little air. This vehicle is supplanted by an open¬ 
work palanquin decorated with flowers or a motor car decorated 
with red cloth and flowers. Badly made European clothes, a 
frock-coat far too long, or an ill-fitting morning coat, with a top 
hat, have taken the place of the impressive Chinese robes. 

The (jertifi(5a[fes of marriage, one for each of the contracting 
parties, are sheets about 20" x 14", decorated with a border of 
flowers. Ill tbe centre appear two coloured butterflies coquetting 
with each oither, or a dragon and phoenix. The names of the 
contracting parties appear witli their respective ages, dated so many 
years before the foundation of the Eepublie. The name of the 
president before whom the contract was made, the names of the 
parents of the contracting parties, the two witnesses, and the date of 
the marriage all appear in their order. Each person, or his 
representative in the case of the parents (one or both of whom may 
be absent), signs his name. 

Having received an invitation from a young friend of mine to 
witness his wedding on Easter Sunday, April 1923, I went to the 
Yong Cheng School at the top of Club Street, Singapore. The 
marriage w^as fixed for midday. 

The presents consisted of Chinese scrolls, pictures and ad¬ 
dresses, many of them beautifully done but in appdling frames. A 
few of the pictures were painted on glass, a bis&arre modem type 
of (Chinese art. Apart from these gifts I saw no presents such as 
one might expect to see, pieces of cloth, bottles of scent, shoes, 
cakes of soap etc. 

Crackers announced the approach of the bridal oar. I 
shown to my seat close to that of the director of ceremonies and 
the side of the bridegroom^s family. The people in the, hall tock 
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their places and the director rang a bra^ hand-bell, which reminded 
me of tea-time at school, and was kept in continued use. Musicians- 
compofied of the Yong Cheng School boys band entered and took 
up ^eir place at T, A few minutes later the director ringing his 
bell called on the master of ceremonies to take up his place at C. 
The master of ceremonies then called on the director of ceremonies 
(who is his prompter if required) to take up his position at I> 
behind an altar or raised table. Next with a ring of his bell he 
invites the attendants to take up their respective places at R and I,, 
visitors to take up their places at 0 and L, ladies going to 0, and 
gentlemen to L; the relatives of the bridegroom to be seated at Q 
and the relatives of the bride ^at P. Finally the master of cere¬ 
monies invites the parents or guardiene of the bride and bridegroom 
to take up their positions at F and G resj)ectively. With another 
ring of the bell the master of ceremonies announces the president 
who takes up his .chair at A exactly behind the altar or high table. 
On this table there was nothing except writing materials, two round 
red cylindrical cases containing the marriage certificates, and a 
small tray with two gold wedding rings. The table was covered 
with a cloth and there were no decorations, candles, festoons or 
flowers to suggest anything of the old-time marriage custom. The* 
hall however was festooned. The master of ceremonies next calls 
on the witnesses to take up their positions alt B on tlie left and 
right of the president: it is tlieir duty to prove the marriage and 
sign the documents one for the bride and the other for the bride¬ 
groom. 

The master of ceremonies then rings his bell and calls on the 
bride and bridegroom to appear. Music is played, and they enter,, 
first tlie bridegroom with his attendants, then the bride with her 
ladies-in-waiting. They take up their position at H and I their 
attendants going to their places at M, J, N, K. Nobody stood up 
when the bride and bridegroom entered. They however have to 
stand the greater part of the ceremony. The bridegroom wm 
dressed in a moniing coat and trt)U9ers, white gloves and held a top 
hjat in his hand. The bride in a kind of semi-Ghinese European 
dress witti a long veil done up in a sort of knot on her head. 

After what sounded extremely like a cake walk the president 
then rose and delivered an address giving the names of the con¬ 
tracting parties, their parents, their witnesses etc. This concluded,, 
the bride and bridegroom boWd once to the witnesses seated at B, 
thrice to each other and thrice to their respectiye parents or 
guardians. They then bowed once to the peaident. The president 
read out the certificates of inarriage> which are the only documents^ 
no register of the marria^ b^ng kept. The bride and hiide^ro^wai 
signed them. Next the witnesses, the parents or guardians signed, 
and finally the president signed and sealed them. The i>f 

ceremonies hands the tray with the two jgold rings to the 
who takes one and places it m the third finger of the hride^s hiit 
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Tiand. The other ring he bonds to the hride who places it on the 
hridegroom^s ring huger. The young couple bow once to the 
president^ three times to their respective parents, once to their 
relatives, once to the guests and once to their witnesses. The 
schoolmates of the bride and bridegroom now sing or recite a piece 
of poetry at the conclusion of which the president reads out the 
names of the donors of the complimentary address presented to the 
young couple. First the president, then the parents or guardians 
and certain near relatives give addresses of advice to the newly 
married couple. Music followed. Certain visitors, of whom I was 
one, were called on to make short sjieeches of congratulation. The 
parents thank those present for coming to witness the marriage. 
The young couple bow their thanks to tlie president, to the witnesses 
or middlemen, to the guests, to those who have assisted at the 
ceremony. They how three times to their parents and then retire. 
Music announcHis the conclusion of the ceremony. Tea and refresh¬ 
ments are now served, ladies gc-ing to one room the gentlemen to 
another. Finally a wedding group is taken. The order of cere¬ 
mony is printed on a ]wnk programme. The whole proceeding 
lasted about 2 hours. 

The certificates of marriage are kept by the hride and bride¬ 
groom respectively. With the exception of the most important 
items, such as the signing of the marriage contracts and the ex- 
<‘hange of rings, other items may be added or deleted according to 
arrangement. It is curious to note that neither party is asked if 
they agree to marry each other. 

The cutting of a wedding cake by both bride and bridegroom is, 
I told, an additional feature. In this case tlie cake was there 
but not cut. 

Only a small fee is charged wliidi goes to the coffers of the 
]>laee where the ceremony is held, usually some school or public 
reading room. At present tliere is no special place where marriages 
shall take place, but some public place is favoured. 

The future must decide many problems: the method of divorc*e 
and separation, the taking of a second wife (which however I am 
told this form of marriage does not allow) and the possibility of 
the bride being married against her ^’ill. 
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Notes on Malay Magic 

By K O. WiNSTEDT, /?, Litt. 

Note, The abbreviations used in this article are those 
employed in my recent book on Malay Magic— 
Shaman Saiva and Sufi, 

Nudity. 

There is a tradition that to acquire a nigget a Sakai hag will 
dance stark naked and dandle a child’s corpse into the similitude 
of life before biting off its ton^e. A Cham prophetess must 
resort on the night of her initiation to a ant-heap in the moonlit 
forest, sever a cock from head to tail and dance naked, uttering 
incantations that will restore the fo-wl to life. For many of the 
ceremonies of black magic nudity is prescribed, either because 
abnormal ritual goes with abnormal acts or because the celebrant 
would exhibit utter submission to the spirit invoked or because 
indecency can shock a spirit into compliant'e. Islam has banished 
nudity from Malay magic. But probably a ritual older than Islam 
first forbade the Malay fisherman at his stakes to insult the gods 
of the sea by bathing naked. Wilfully to expose the person in an 
indecent manner is the grossest form in which one Malay can 
insult another. 

Authorities;—Clifford’s In Court and Kampong (1897) pp. 

241-3; Penzer’s The Ocean of Story (London, 
1924) Vol, II pp. 117-120; H. Baudesson’s 
Indo-China and its Primitive People; Skcat’s 
Malay Magic p. 315. 

Semi-nudity. 

Brahmans bare themselves to the waist in a holy place or in 
the presence of superiors. Half a century ago the waiting-maids 
at the Perak court so bared themselves to serve the ruler. No one 
wearing a coat may approach a patient stricken by the Spectre 
Huntsman, who is an avatar of the great god Siva. And the Malay 
shaman at a seance is naked from the waist upwards. 

Penzer, ii. II, p. 119; Malay MS, (unpublished). 

Bahdi. 

The lahdi of a deer can be expelled by sweeping first a gun^ 
then a branch, and finally the nooee in which the animal wa«^ 
caught over its carcase from muzde to hmdJegs; the nooee is 
quickly slipped on a stake and tightened round it. Here tiftf 
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magician appears to remove " transmissible properties of matter " 
to the stake. That done, he turns over the blood-stained leaves 
wiiere the carcase has been cut up, to hide all traces of the chase. 
While turning over the leaves with a stick, he recites a charm, 
upon the conclusion of which the hunters must depart without 
looking back. If a man experiences the dizziness and ague which 
afflict victims of the bahdi, he must smear his person with the 
clay and mud that lie nearest to him. The Orphic mysteries re¬ 
quired an initiate to be cleansed with clay and they taught him 
that in the next world sinners will be buried in it, but cleansing 
hardly seems the object of the^Malay rite. Soot is daubed on the 
face of a Malay baby so that ghostly assailants may fail to 
recognize it, but the agued hunter has already been recognized 
and attacked. The explanation of the hunter^s rite appears to be 
that he is putting himself under the protection of an earth-spirit, 
like the Greek actor who daubs his face with wine lees in order 
to ffliow -that he is under the protection of the god of wine. The 
same magician who prescribed mud against the attack of the bahdi 
prescribed that for the bite of a water-snake one should invoice the 
water-spirit and splash water over the wounds One form of 
Malay hide-and-seek is called the game of the aura oi the stag,” 
and the traditional story invented to explain this name relates how 
once a band of hunters omitted to perform the proper rites over 
a slaughtered stag and therefore became mad, each man hiding 
from his companions or in lucid intervals searching vainly for 
them. Syncretism has affected the Malay^s conception of these 
auras. The idea of potent isoul-sutetance appears to have become 
merge<l in the idea of malicious spirits. In Patani the aura of a 
murdered man takes the shape of a mannikin and the auras of 
beasts are addressed as slaves of -Siva. 

MaxwelPs In Malay Forests pp. 63-4; J, R. A. S,, S\ B. J^o. 
49, p. 105; Jevons’ Int rod net ion do the History of Religion 
(19'02) pp. 348-351; PMS., Wilkinson^s Malay Amuse¬ 
ments p. 1. 

The Spectre Huntsman. 

According to the Mantra he is like Kala black. If a man 
crossed by him suffer from severe fever and vomiting, the appro¬ 
priate incantations muttered by the Perak medicine-man over 
incense and betel must reveal possession of the ^oteric knowledge 
that this spirit has no navel, a clear indication of godhead. 

When at night the passing of this demon is betokened by a 
rushing mighty wind, no Malay will refer to it or awaken his neigh¬ 
bour, and if from fright one nudges or pinches a sleeper, no word 
may be uttered as to the cause of the alarm until the storm has 
abated. 

The man who hears the Spectre Huntsman’s challenge will die 
alowly; the man who is kicked hy him or crosses his path will expire 
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suddenly. No one suffering from hk attack may be fanned with 
a shawl or have limes or fresh banana leaves brought to his house. 
The Spectre Huntsman is accompanied by a flock of common 
bee-eaters which Malays my fly on their backs at night and are sure 
harbingers of storm: sometimes they are called their masteris 
casting-net^ sometimes (his dogs. Those who hear- their cry should! 
claim kinship with tliem or tap wall or floor to show they are awake^ 
or they may Bvsre these birds of ill omen by burning rubbish but 
they may not address them by name. 

In Pahang the Spectre Huntsman when not engaged in the 
chase is called the Tall Spirit, and this spirit is identified with Jin 
the son of Jan; the cock sacrificed to the Tail ‘Spirit after harvest 
must be yellow, the colour sacred to Siva. 

Unpunished PeraTc Ms.; JFMSM., XII Part I, pp. 37-28, 30 
Notes & Queries (JKASSB) p. 30, 

Rain-Making. 

There is no tain-god other than Father Water. In the mon¬ 
soon region such a divinity would be too beneficent to retain fearful 
devotion. But there are primitive ways of influencing Father 
Water. Rice-planters often soak a cat to procure rain, the reluc* 
tant quadruj)ed being regarded apparently as a pleasing sacrifice. 
To kill a snake, whose skin looks always moist, or to drees up a frog- 
in a cradle will cause disastrous floods, rain and these animals being 
so closely associated that insult to them invites vengeance from their 
protector. In parts of Pahang where Sakai influence is strong, to 
tease any undomesticated animal, to celebrate a mock marriage 
between dog and cat or between coconut monkey and crab-eating 
macaque, to i)ush a weaver-bird^s nest with one^s punt-pole and 
make it spin or to play with a wild bee^s-nest are all methods of 
causing terrific storms and landslides. It is to be noted that the 
tormentors must always mock their victims, and that when the 
Hood comes it is only these mockers who cannot escape, every spot 
where their feet tread becoming soft. In the interior of Pahang, 
too, to invoke kindly rain before the planting out of the rice 
Malays wade through the shallows of a river, plant banana-suckers,, 
sugar cane and young betel and coconut palms on a sandy islet that 
has appeared owing to the drought, and then to the din of rough 
music carry in procession on the sand a boy or an old man cos¬ 
tumed in rain-compelling paraphernalia. His umbrella is a succu¬ 
lent aroid leaf on whose surface showers leave water standings his 
cap is the cane stand for a cooking-pot, his dagger is a rico-S|kK)aa- 
The symbolism is not so farfetched as it looks. Bain kings and S; 
leaf-clad boy or girl, who represents vegetation, figure in tidn- 
making ceremonies in many parts of the world. The 
believe the sky to be a great pot suspend)^ over the eartfa'% 
string.’^ And a common Malay method of calling down 
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that inverted bowl we call the skyis to wash the cooking-pots 
and their cane-stands. For a prospective bride or bride-groom 
to eat food out of a stewpan On the eve of marriage is sure to bring 
showers to mar their wedding-day, presumably because their action 
involves tilting the pan. Eice-8}XK)ns are closely associated with 
cooking-pots. The Torajas of Celebes dip rice-spoons in water to 
make rain: to kill a storm the Malay fisherman will tie a rice-spoon 
across his mast in the direction of the wind and command it to die 
before this pointing. While in other regions blood is spilt as a sym¬ 
pathetic charm to induce the falling of rain, in Pahang, again under 
Sakai influence, an animal is sacrificed so that its blood dropping 
on the earth may cause the torrent of rain to cease, or, if an 
animal cannot he procured, the villagers will cut their own hands 
or feet. That is, if no one knows what broken tabu has (paused the 
downpour. If one knows, it suffices to count seven and cut the 
hair of the person at fault, whereupon the storm stops. This last 
<*ustom recalls the Malay sailor^s prayer to the wind to let down 
her long flowing tresses and may be intended to stay ^^the rustle 
of rain” by imitative insulation from its source. Australian 
aborigines use human hair for rain-making. 

JRAHSB III p. 88, VI. p. 289. VII p. 27; Skeat p. 108; 
J. I. A., (Journal of the Indian Archipelago) T p. 284; 
Evans pp. 200-7, 27Z; F. M. S. M. ^ol. XII, Part I 
pp. 32-4 ; Frazer^s Golden Bough I pp. 252-3, 257. 

Wind-raising. 

An account written in 1850 describes how in calms Malay 
sailors would send the ship^s cook aloft as high as he could go with 
a bowl of ri(je, wheie after making a great noise he scattered the 
rice and invoked the wind, and how this ceremony was repeated 
-at intervals until the wind was raised. This ritual was indigenous 
and older than tlie coming of Vayu The bowl, as we have seen, 
symbolized the sky and the white falling rice must have rep¬ 
resented scudding clouds or rain-drops. 

JIA., IV, p. 690. 

Sitiar. 

In one form of exorcism j>ractised in Kelaiitan the shaman 
becomes possessed and waves over the sufferer a leather figure of 
Smar, the clown and butt of the Javanese shadoMr-play. Smar, 
however, Is not only a buffoon; for sometimes he turns into Ihe 
One and Only Gk>d and overthrows divinity after divinity, Indra 
Yama and even ®va, whom in the Malay story of Sang ^Sainba 
he forces to surrender the water of life in order that the hero of the 
tale may be restored to life. If from this quaint form of exorcism 
recovery ensues^ among the final sacrificial offerings a model of a 
^ayaide resting-place is reserved with dainties for Kala. 

Oimlette p. 94; PMS., Wilkinson’s Malay Amusements p. 52, 
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Qod a Magician. 

"The magician before time existed was Allah and He revealed 
Himself by the light of moon and sun and so showed Himself to 
be verily a magician.^' 

The idea of god being a magician is common fco Indonesian 
and Semitic magic. According to the Mantra the first magician^ 
Mertang, was the child of the eky-god and the earth-goddess. 
Marduk, the leader of the Babylonian gods and creator of man^ 
was priest, looser of tabus and lord of incantations. 

Shaman, Saiva and Sufi p. 48; B. C. Thompson's Semitic 
Magic (London 1908) passim. 

Sacrifice at House-Building. 

In the foundations of a new house Dayaks, untouched by 
Muslim influence, i)laced formerly a slave-girl and more recently a 
chicken to be crushed to death by the descent of the main-pillar, 
or they bled a girl to death and sprinkled the poets with her blood. 
The Malay of the Peninsula slits in orthodox fashion the throat 
of fowl goat or buffalo, according to his means and the degree of 
malignity imputed to the local earth-demon; sometimes he bids the 
vengeful children of Siva avaunt, sometimes he uses Muslim 
prayers and cries on Allah and Muhammad. About the main 
house pillar are deposited the head and feet of the victim, a detail 
that reminds one of Frazer^s theory that the bisected pieces of 
human or animal victim are thought to guard the intermediate 
space from the incursion of evil powers:— "When Peleus cap¬ 
tured the city of lolcus he is said to have taken the king^s wife, 
cut her in two and then led his army between the pieces into the 
city.^^ The sacrifice of beast or fowl at the laying of a foundation 
popular Islam oould not condemn. For so too Muslims of Arabia 
offer a victim on the threshold of a hew building in order to redeem 
the inhabitants from the attacks of Jinn who may be jealous at 
the trespass. 

To put the new wine of Semitic magic into the old bottles 
of Malay belief was not difficult and it must have intoxicated 
many early converts into acceptance of Islam. But certainly it 
is startling to find the Mantra, who remained heathen, cutting 
the rice-soul with the Basmala and muttering charms that invoke 
the aid of Allah and tiis Prophet to abase their enemies. "If 
Muhammad be oppressed, then only can I be oppressed/^ rune 
a Mantra charm for protection; " I dwell within a fence of Angrfs, 
eleven on each side of me.^’ From temporal assailants the Mantra 
needed no fence other than his jungle home. Hindu and Muslim 
traders might dominate ports and ascend rivers in Mabya but they 
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could find no word of power to keep wide for their faiths the frate 
of the trackless forest. 

Sk. pp. 142-5; Evans p. 277; Thompson’s Semitic Magic 
p. 228; JIA. I pp. 310, .322; Ling Both’s The Natives of 
Sarawak and British North Borneo, Vol. II, pp. 215, 
216; FVazer’s Folklore of the Old Testament, A'ol. I nn 
416-421. ’ 

Primae gravidae used for launching ships. 

There are curious legends as to the power of girls pregnant 
for the first time to lie down and serve as rollers, that will induce 
the most heavy and recalcitrant vessel to glide into the water. 
Sometimes a number of girls were required, either three, five or 
seven, but always an uneven numlwr. And the girls always escaped 
without hurt. In Kelantan to this day rollers are dyed red for 
the launching of sea-faring boats. 

JRASSB., No. 19, p. 59; JIA., New Series I, p. 227; 
Newbold, Vol. II, p. 222. 


Sunset. 

The afterworld of all the aborigines of the Peninsula lies in 
the west and is connected with sunset, and the Malay’s fear of its 
yellow glow’ is very old. “Look not on the setting sun, ’ one of 
his proverbs advises lovers, “for fear you lose yourself on a trackless 
path.” Among many tribes in the Archipelago the doors of houses 
face the west so that a man entering confronts the east, for fear 
his soul be taken westw'ard with the setting sun. If a Malay child 
is taken out in the late afternoon the lobes of its ears and the 
crown of its head are smeared w’ith betel juice whose redness 
spirits fear. And at the same hour a Perak woman will walk 
round a house w’here young children are and spit out yellow tur¬ 
meric at seven points. 

JRASSB. No. 2', p. 33; No. 7, p. 21; Rosalind Moss’s The 
Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archipelago 
(1926) pp. 84, 174. 

By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes 

Macbeth Act IV, Scene 1. 

The Mantra believe in a water-demon with the head of a dog 
and the jaws of a crocodile who kills men by sucking the blood of 
toe or thumb. It is to the ifinger-ends of the patient that the 
Malay nigget retires when hard pressed by the magician. 

JIA., I, pp. 807, 362. 
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The Origin of Tigers and Crocodiles. 

The tiger ia remarkable for its leaping powers and its readU 
ness to swim. Therefore it must be related to the frogl ^Ali, 
the Prophet’s son-in-law, was the lion of God. The M«3ay lion 
is the tiger. Therefore ^Ali must be related to the tiger! And 
a Malay legend relates how ^Ali, the warrior who fought on Syrian 
})lain8, was the father and a frog the mother of twins, the tiger 
and the crocodile, the two most dreaded animals of Malaya! 
Other legends preserve the relationship between these disparate 
anipials. According to a Perak account the mother croccwlile 
eats up those of her young who run away from the water, and 
those that escape her maw turn into tigers. There is some 
evidence that like the tiger, the crocodile was regarded as an avatar 
of Siva. Generally the crocodile is associated with 'Alps wife, 
Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet:— 

I know thy origin! 

From Fatimah art thou sprung * 

Moulded from a clod of clay! 

Thy bones of sugar-cane knots! 

Thy blood of saffron! 

Thy breast of palm-spathe! 

JRASSB, No. 3, pp. 110-1; Skeat, pp. 91, 283-4, 289; 

Shaman Saiva and Sufi, p. 58, 

The Victim at Sacrifices. 

At small feasts the victim is a goat, black if the sacrifice is in 
honour of earth-spirits, white if it is in honour of a saint or sacred 
animal. 

The commonest offering of all is a fowl. Today the Malay 
has no explanation of this choice of domestic animals for the altar. 
But Dayak song tells why for waving and for offering no jungle- 
fowl, crane, argus-pheasant, kingfisher, owl, hornbill or any other 
wild bird is worth a fowl as big as the fingers. The domestic fowl 
is in debt to man for rice and sugar-cane, maize and pumpkins, 
nest and roost, and moreover it is a bird for whose redoubtable 
appearance familiarity has bred undeserved contempt:— 

"Ye fowls have many crimes and many debts! 

Ye bear away the spirits of sickness, 

The spirits of fever and ague and Wdaehe, 

The spirits of cold, the spirits of the forest.... 

Ye fowls have beaks as sharp as augers; 

Your feathers are like fringes of red thread, 

Your ear-feathers like sharpened bamboos; 

Your wings flap like folds of red cloth; 

Your tails are bent down like draggmg ropes; 

Your crops weigh heavily like many iron hawlhtila; 

Your nails are like sharp iron knives/^ 
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In the Peninsula upon the grave of a revered ancestor or saint 
a white cock is sometimes sacrificed but oftener released. That 
Proto-Malay, the heathen Mantra, would carry two white fowls 
and a tray of food to a hill-top reputed to ha the haunt of a kindly 
spirit One of the fowls he would kill and set on a tray which he 
laid on the summit or hung from a tree: the other he would release. 
Then he would silently intimate to the spirit his hearts drsire and 
afterwards eat a meal on the spot. 

In dire illnees Muslim Arabs will use swine’s flesh as medicine. 
If other offerings have failed to bring catches to Malay fishermen 
on the east coast of the I’en insula, the j)iou8 depart and a pig is 
sacrificed on the seashore. This is the sole instance of the sac¬ 
rifice of this unclean animal by Muslim Malays, though a prescrip¬ 
tion for turning brass into gold is to bury it wTappeti in the 
paunch of a wild pig, and in order to expel the influence of male¬ 
ficent auras the Malay elephant hunter, following possibly Siamese 
example, will smear the sufferer with a lotion that includes water 
from a pig’s wallow. In a ceremony at ^>elangor fishing-stakes 
spirituous arrack was offered by the Muslim celebrant to the gods 
of the sea. 

JRASSB, Xo. 19, pp. 95-6, Xo. 39, p. 36; Xo. 45, p. 38; JIA., 

I, p. 320; R. C. Thompson’s Semitic Magic p. 209; Skeat 

p. 188. 

Sacrifices at Communal Rice Ceremonies. 

^Tn most places where rice is grown elaborate propitiatory 
ceremonies of a communal character are celebrated in the spring 
of every third of fourth year.” 

A buffalo is slaughtered and in Xegri Sembilau a portion of 
the flesh is given to each farmer to plant in the corner of his (or 
her) field as an offering to earth-spirits. Malaya’s latest religion 
can hardly frown at this survival of paganism. In Arabia, too, 
farmers sprinkle new plough-land with the blood of a peace-offering 
to placate malignant spirits of the soil. 

Shaman, Saiva and Sufi, p. 115; JRASMB, Vol. IT, p. 268; 

Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, Vol. I, p. 136. 

The Substitute in Sacrifice. 

On the twisted roots of a tree by the Dioh river in Xegri 
Sembilan otferings are laid, incense is burnt and trays of food are 
hun^ for a sick man’s recovery. It is said that if cured lie makes 
a thank^fering of white and black broth, a black fowl and a model 
of hiinfi^f in dough. It is probable that the use of this symbolic 
nioddi is Mtidim and ^rnitic, especially as dough is foreign to 
Malays^ and that its use has been misconstrued. One Assyrian 
dharm bids the medicine-man fashion a figure of his plague- 
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stricken patient from clay, place it on the sick man^s loins at night 
and make atonement ” for tho patient on the morrow, using the 
figure as his ‘^substitute.” In another Assyrian chaxni seven 
loaves of pure dough aresubstituted ” for the sick man and placed 
under a thorn-bush in the desert. A Kelantan magician will put 
a taper and dough images of birds, beasts and fiAes on a tray, 
make the patient hold a particoloured thread, one end of which is 
stuck under a taper, and recite a charm commanding the devils to 
accept the banquet of flesh and blood, sharks, lobsters and crabs, 
the various “ kinds of substitute ” offered on the tray. “ The use 
of particoloured thread in Eastern magic is a distinct reminiscence 
of Mesopotamian wizardry:” it is common among Malays. 

JRASMB, Vol. II, p. 268; Thompson's Semitic Magic, pp. 84. 
164, 206; Skeat pp. 432-3, 573, 578; JPMSM, Vol. IX, 
Part 2 pp. 130, 133, 134. 

Muslim influence on Malay Charms. 

A Malay love-charm runs 

fry sand from the footprint of my beloved; 

Nay, I fry her heart and liver 
Night and day, as this sand is fried*' 

In late Hebrew charms the sorcerer cries: “Ye holy powerful 
angels! just as this pot is burnt in the fire, so shall ye burn in the 
heart of so and so to follow after this girl.” 

It is easy to exaggerate the influence of genuine Hindu magic 
on the Malay. Very largely his indebtedness to India has been 
for Muslim charms infected with Hindu phraseology. In Semitic 
magic as in Hindu the exorcist must know a word of power, the 
name or description of the demons he would expel, and something 
material, be it drug amulet or wax figure, to aid his muttered 
incantation. In Semitic magic as in Malay the exorcist goes 
through a catalogue of ghosts and demons, not to miss any cause 
for his patient’s illness, and he disclaims power for himself and 
ascribes his knowledge to some “lord of incantation.” 

Thompson’s Semitic Magic, pp. XLVI—LI, 13, 41. 

Malayo-Muslim Philtres* 

Many philtres have been imported with Islam. According 
to an old Hebrew prescription the burnt ashes of a black kitten 
will enable one to see demons, and “the ashes of a black cat 
are a popular form of magicians’ stock-in-trade in modern Arabic 
books on sorcery.” The Kelantan magician saturates seven pieces 
of thread in the blood of a murdered man and the blood of a 
slaughtered buffalo, adds the eyes of a tiger and the eyes of a bla(^ 
^t, burns all these ingrediente to ashes, mixes the ashes with oil 
’and rubs the philtre on his ^cehrows to enable him to see through a 
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T}ra«8 dioe-box and learn whether red or black will win. To make 
the assurance of this Semitic magic doubly sure the Malay (or his 
Indian preceptor) has added the eyes of a tiger. For the killing 
of cats formed no part of the black art of the Malay. To him as 
to Hindus such an act ^^is sinful. Indeed he believes that, if a cat 
is killed, he who takes its life will in the next world be called to 
carry and pile logs of wood as big as coconut trees to the number 
of the hairs on the beast^s body.^^ 

Thompson's Semitic Magic, p. 61; Gimlette p. 9; Enthoven^s 
^^The Folklore of Bombay/’ p. 216; Cliiford’s In Court 
and Kampong (1S97) p. 47. 

Royal Installations. 

At the installation of a Sultan of Perak, Ilis Highness has to 
sit motionless ^^while the royal band plays a certain number of 

tunes.Any movement by the Sultan would be extremely 

inauspicious,” which reminds one that to he able to sit perfectly 
rigid for hours was considered by Siamese Buddhists to be a sign 
of the commencing divinity of a king. 

JRASSB, Xo. 26, p. 164. 

^^The herald who proclaims the election of a new Yamtuan is 
expected to stand on one leg with the sole of his right foot resting 
against his left knee.” 

Formerly in Siam a temporary king, wdiose reign for three 
days every April ])receded the sowing of rice, had to stand at 
different places on each of those days for three hours at a stretch 
with right foot against left knee in order to gain victory over evil 
snirits. Failure to maintain the posture was believed to be a bad 
omen and was punished by forfeiture of property: success entitled 
the performer to take the contents of any shop in the town or of 
any ship in the harbour. Again in the sixth month the king of 
Siam had to circumambulate the city for seven days and if there 
was delay in the preparation of his conveyance he had to stand on 
one foot till it was ready, or lose his crown. The author who 
records these Siamese rifes says that Brahman sun-worshippers 
also stand on one foot with the other resting on the ankle and that 
some Hindus stand on one foot with hands joined before their faces 
in order to salute a superior. The Malay hunter who uses a certain 
elephant charm strongly infected with Hindu imagery has to stand 
on one leg and mutter it three mornings at sunrise. One charm 
for the aMuction of a person’s soul has to be recited at sun-rise 
with the big toe of the reciter’s right foot resting on the big toe of 
hid left. This position of the toes is 'assumed also by the magician 
who squats to plant the first rice seed, and it recalls the European 
superstition that the person, who clasping hands unconsciously 
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putfl the thumb of the right hand above the thumb of the left, is 
one who will have the upper hand in marriage. 

JIA., I, pp. 339, 34^; JFMSM, Vol. IX, Part 4, p. S?7; 

Skeat p. 574; Shaman Saiva and Sufi pp. 79, 163. 

White Blood. 

The white blood of Malay princes is that ascribed by Bud¬ 
dhists to divinities, by Malays to Siva and by Muhammadan 
mystics to certain saints. 

JRASSB, No. 26, p. 165; Shaman Saiva and Sufi p. 8. 

Annual * Cleansing * of Malay Regalia. 

It may be noted that even the regalia of the commoner chief 
of Naning were cleansed annually: the sword bestowed on the first 
chieftain by the Sultan of Johore and the silk coat giren along 
with it, into whose neck only the heed of the rightful claimant to 
the office can be inserted. Once a year they were brought out, the 
sword cleansed and the coat smoked in incense, while the ehief- 
tain^s subjects bowed to the earth in homage. There is however 
no record of a seance accompanying the ceremony. 

JIA., New Series I, p. 227. 

The Miniature Universe of the Creator Magician. 

The idea of the tiny universe of the creator magician is, 
indeed, an Indonesian conception, seeing how Dayaks believe that 
at first the creator stretched out the heavens no bigger than a 
mango, and that a medicine-woman in a Dayak legend satisfied a 
whole army with rice cooked in a pot the size of a chestnut and 
with meat cooked in a pot the size of a bird^s egg. 

The magician^s world was the breadth of a tray with a sky the 
breadth of an umbrella. The royal drums of the former raja of 
Jelebu were fabled to have been headed with the skins of lice! 
The shield of the Sultan of Minangkabau was made of the skin of 
a louse; his drums were fashioned each from the hollow stem of a 
minute shrub; the pillars of his hall were nettles and its threshold 
beam a stem of spinach! The appanages of Malay royalty as of 
Malay medicine-men were supernatural, come from tha.t world 
where Titania^s mannikins " creep into acorn cups and her fairiea 
^Var with rear-mice for their leathern wings to make het small 
elves coats.” 

Shaman Saiva and Sufi pp. 48, 50; JBASISB, No. 8 p. 148^ 
No. 16, p. 278; Skeat pp. 27, 28 j Tjindo^ Mata ed. J. L. 
van der Toom (1886)-p. 89. 
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Circumcision. 

Custom demands that member^ of his famijy, male and 
female, bathe along with the sufferer. In one folk-tale when ihe 
princely hero was about to undergo the rite, his two sisters in the 
palace soaked fingers and toes in a jar of water. 

JRASSB, Iso. 18, p. 258. 

Belief in Aboriginal Magicians. 

The wild tribes of Malaya are credited with marvellous powers 
of harming a person from a distance. A Sakai can mutter incan¬ 
tations over a knife till it drips a molten stream into his hand, and 
then vanishes to slay an enemy fifty miles off, who will straightway 
die vomiting blood! The Proto-Malay shaman will avail himself 
of a strong wind blowing towards his victim^s house to matter a 
spell over wax from an abandoned bees^ nest and gaze into a vessel 
of water lit by candles: if he can see the image of his victim in its 
surface, he throws the wax into the air, w’hen it is carried to his 
victim and at once strikes him with sickness or death. No wonder 
more than one observer has seen Malay women prostrate themselves 
at the feet of these magicians! 

What Thing (Singapore, 1921) pp. 14, 15; JIA., I pp, 308, 
333. 

Paddling to the Pawang’s Spirit-World. 

Proto-Malays of the Peninsula dig a trench round a grave, 
'wherein the soul of the deceased can paddle his canoe. iSven 
oanoe-coffins have been common in Indonesia, occurring in Nias, 
Borneo, the Moluccas and among the Torajas. In some parts a 
dug-out canoe may have been regarded merely as a convenient 
receptacle for the dead. For some tribes the canoe-coffin is a 
vestige of migration, the dead being supposed to return overseas 
to the tribe^s original home. Other tribes have possessed no 
island afterworld but, perhaps noting the Malay^s despatch of 
-evil spirits to sea in a boat, have adopted this form of coffin for 
the deceased^s voyage to the spirit-land. Milanau magicians will 
^uit Sarawak, their earthly home, to fetch a departed spirit from 
the other world. Their heads shrouded, two magicians will squat 
aide by side on a mat, and paddles in hand behave and talk as if 
they were guiding a boat down-stream past overhanging trees and 
hidden rodcs. Sometimes their fancied craft is upset with a 
realistic splashing of water all over the room. At last the per¬ 
formers reach the afterworld and recognize one lost friend by his 
lameness and another by some ghastly wound he suffered while 
alive. Falling on hands and knees they grope around till one of 
cries that he has caught the spirit for which they arc seeking. 
Pelentan Malays prescrite a method of acquiring a shaman^s 
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powers that shows an accretion of Muslim belief on this primi-* 
tive idea. Sitting one at the head and one at the foot of the 
grave of a murdered man, the would-be shaman and a companion 
make believe to use paddles of coconut frond. The landscape 
comes to look like a sea and an aged man, apparently Luqmau al- 
Hakim, the father of Arabian magic, appears. 

The Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archipelago 
by Rosalind Moss, pp. 4-31; J BASSE, No. 57, p. 179; 
Skeat pp. 60, 61; Shaman Saiva and Sufi p. 45. 

Tree-Burial. 

In the Peninsula the Negritos of Kelantan and some Sakai 
and Proto-Malay tribes have, like the Sea Dayaks, reserved tree- 
burial for magicians. The Kelantan Negritos deposit a dead 
shaman in a tree so that he may be able to fly over the head of the 
fearful figure that blocks the narrow way to Paradise. The Sakai 
of northern Perak bury all except magicians, who are laid out in 
the forest in a hut. The Sakai of southern Perak deprive the 
wizard of the honour of tree-burial, if he utters a groan during 
his last illness: for his familiar tiger-spirit would not visit him 
on the seventh night to rend the corpse and release the soul. The 
Benua placed a shaman’s corpse erect against the buttress of a 
large forest-tree and watched and supplied it with food for seven 
days, the period needed for the deceased’s transformation into a 
tiger. The Jakun of Rompin place a shaman’s body on a platform 
and his soul ascends to the sky, while corpses of ordinary folk, 
who go to the underworld, are buried. Malays now bury their 
magicians. ^‘The majority of sacred places in the Patani States 
are the reputed graves of great medicine-men.” But there are 
traditions of the older practice. Some seventy years ago in Upper 
Perak it was customary not to bury the corpse of a magician, who 
possessed a tiger spirit as his familiar, but to place the corpse 
leaning against a tree (pSrah, *) in order that the familiar might 
enter another man. One Alang Dewasa, a wizard of this type, 
was buried but soon after his interment the ground was found to be 
disturbed, and frequently in answer to the invocations of magiciana 
Alang Dewasa has appeared as a tiger with one eye closed, the 
effect of an injury received in the grave. The last Malay shaman 
left unburied in Perak was ^^stuck up ” in a tree with purple 
flowers {Lagerstroemia floribunda) near the village of Baja Kayu 
between 1870 and 18'75 and is now a tiger with a white patch I 
Today in two of the States on the west coast, at least, when a 
practiser of black magic is in the throes of death, it is believed 
that the spirit of life can escape only if a hole is made in the roof, 
a survival of the idea of the upward flight of a wizard’s soul. 
Some Jakun believe that great magicians are translated alive 
to heaven. 

* Note. EUUerioapermum tapo% Bl., conspicuous for the brilliant red 
of its young shoots. The fruit contains an edible seed oil. 
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There are several forms of tree-burial. The body may bo 
exposed upon a branch or in the hollow trunk of a tree, or on a 
platform in a tree or in a hut in the forest. In some tribes 
exposure is not a survival or a privilege retained for wizards but 
the usual form of disposal for all their dead. The mixed Sakai-^ 
Jakun tribes of Selangor ex{)ose their dead in a jungle-hut, to be* 
watched by relatives for seven days, after which the corpse dis¬ 
appears. Kindred tribes in Pahang leave them unburied in aban¬ 
doned houses, seeing that burial would prevent the escape of the 
spirit aloft. Sakad of TJlu I.angat erect a platform in front of the- 
house where a death has occurred, place the corpse on it L’or a 
day and then bury it and burn or desert the house. Branches of 
all the aboriginal tribes of the Peninsula have practised exposure 
in tree or on platform as an honourable form of burial for magi¬ 
cians, who were sometimes chiefs as well as wizards. Exposure 
of the bodies of chiefs in trees is customary in Timor Laut, in 
Ceram and among the Negritos of New Guinea. 

Are there relics of former aerial burial among the civilized 
Malays? There are the recorded instances of Upper Perak magi¬ 
cians. And many of the graves of rulers of Perak are raised })lat- 
forms, though graves waist-high are built by Hindus also for 
holy men. 

S. & B. ii, pp. 91, 100; Evans pp. 227, 265; Newbold ii, p. 388 
PMS., The Aboriginal Tribes by R. J. Wilkinson (Kuala 
Lumpur, IQlOi), pp. 18, 47; JRASSB, No. 14, p. 292,, 
No. 15, p. 152; JIA., II p. 691, IV, pp. 68, 69, 177, IX, 
p, 302; The Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay 
Archipelago by Rosalind Moss, pp. 156-169; Enthoven^s 
The Folklore of Bombay, p. 150, 

Soul-Huts & Qrave-Qifts. 

As we have seen, Sakai and Proto-Malays expect the soul of 
a magician exposed in tree-burial to quit the corpse on the seventh 
day. 'All the aborigines of the Peninsula suppose that the soul of 
a dead person haunts the grave for a short period, usually seven 
days. For seven days the Negrito fears the spirit of the deceased 
and on the seventh night invokes the guardian of the dead to* 
remove the ghost. For seven days or more Sakai place food on 
the grave and light a fire beside it. The Proto-Malay explains that 
the fire he kindles for his dead is to keep the hovering soul warm 
so that it may not weep and wail from cold. For seven days the 
Jakun will beat no drum and have no debts collected or trading^ 
done in the neighbourhood. For seven days he will watch an 
exposed corpse and place food on the grave of the buried. Even 
the Muslim Malay has a quatrain describing how the newly dead 
^Veeps at the door of the tomb longing to return to the world.^^ 
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In the Pyramid texts, which are amongst the oldest litera¬ 
ture of the world, mention is often made of the ladder up which 
dead Egyptian kings climb to the sky." A yard or two from a 
Besisi grave is built a temporary hut, furnished for a man or a 
w^oman as the case may be, with inclined ^tick-ladders to enable 
the soul of the deceased to climb into it. The grave of a Proto- 
Malay chief who died in Johore in 1879 is described as follows. 
^The body lies about three feet underground, the tomb, which is 
made of earth beaten smooth, rising about the same height above 
the surface. A little ditch runs round the grave, wherein the 
spirit may paddle his canoe. The body lies with the feet pointing 
towards the west. The ornamental piecee at each end of the grave 
answer to tombstones" and have a Malayo-Arabic name. '^On the 
other side of them are seen the small, plain, upright sticks, called 
Houl-steps, to enable the spirit to leave the grave when he requires. 
There are four horizontal beams on each side of the grave, joined in 
a framework, making sixteen in all, laid on the top of the grave 
and so forming a sort of enclosure, in which are placed, for the use 
of tile decease<l, a coconut shell, a torch in a stand, an axe-handle 
and a cooking-pot, while outside this framework hangs a shoulder- 
basket for the deceased to carry his firewood in." Another 
-enquirer was told that at the foot of a Jakun grave a five foot post 
or soul-ladder is set up. ^This post has fourteen notches cut in 
it, seven running up one side, and seven down that opposite..... 
I was given to understand that the seven ascending notches 
represent the surviving relatives, while the descending notches 
represent, or are for the use of, the dead personas soul," It has 
been surmised that the hut is for a grave ghost who may have been 
developed from the idea of the soul lingering for a while Inside the 
grave, but it seems to have been built originally for the temporary 
sojourn of the soul. 

Proto-Malay tribes place articles of daily attire in or on the 
grave, a womau^s rings, a man^s chopper and blowpipe and quiver. 
One account explains that these are to serve the deceased on his 
journey to the afterworld in the west. Sometimes the chopper is of 
wood and the blowpipe is broken. Wooden weapons to fight spirits 
have been employed by the midwife at the birth of a Muslim Malay 
and carried before boys about to be circumcised. Considering the 
remoteness of these forest graves, the small value of a blowpipe and 
the dread their Malay visitors have of graves, it appears unlikely 
that the aborigines break the gi’ave-gift to prevent theft. More 
probably they break it just as they desert the deceased^s house 
because it is tabu to use a dead man^s personal property. Another 
possible reason is that given by the Klemantans of Borneo and the 
northern Sakai of Perak, namdy that the spirit world is a world of 
opposites where that which is whole looks broken and that whidh 
is broken looks whole. 
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The food laid by Proto-Malaj’s on a grave is supposed gener« 
ally like the articles of daily attire to be for the use of the dead 
in his or her travel to the after, world. This is borne out by the 
freqnent deposit of betel, whicli one cbews night and day, inside 
the grave beside the body. On one Jakun grave food was laid not 
only for the dead woman but also for the ghosts of her ancestors. 
After the death of a Besisi rice is planted which when liarvest has 
come will feed the soul of the deceased. This indicates a belief 
that the spirits of the dead will revisit the glimpses of the nioou 
long after their arrival in the afterworld and recalls the anuual 
feast to the guardian ancestor spirits of a Malay state. 

The immediate reason for abandoning a house where a death 
has occurred is fear of the ghost of the deceased before it has 
departed to the afterworld. But another reason may be a vague 
and complex idea of ill-luck attaching to the spot. Anyliow dis¬ 
like of remaining there outlasts the days of mourning. 

Evans pp. 176-9, 224-230, 265-7; S. & B. ii, pp. 89-116; Moss 
pp. 60, 76, 90-93, 179. 

Black Magic. 

To destroy an enemy there is prescribed in Malay versions of 
Muslim treatises a world-wide method of sorcery. The Bornean 
pagan makee a wooden image of his enemy, immerses it in a pool 
of reddened water symbolical of blood, transfixes it with a spear, 
buries it as those who have died hy violence are buried and invokes 
the hawk, ominous messenger of the gods, to work his victim’s 
death. An Indian Muslim takes earth from a grave, kneads an 
image of his enemy a span long, and having read over it the 
hundred and fifth chapter of the Quran strikes pegs into its trunk 
and limbs, wraps it in cerements and buries it in a cemetery under 
the name of his enemy. A Muslim Malay is advised to make an 
image of wax from an empty honey comb, pierce it with a skewer 
from head to buttocks, shroud it as one shrouds a corpse and read 
over it the prayers for the dead. Sometimes a cabalistic symbol 
is inscribed on the wax. 

The Pagan Tribes of Borneo^ Hose & McDougall, Vol. II, pp. 
117-9; Qanoon-e-Islam, G, A. Herklot (Lindon, 1832) 
p. 346; Skeat^s Malay Magic p. 571; Malay MS. Charm 
Book. 
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Malay Customs and Beliefs as Recorded 
in Malay Literature and Folklore 

By H. Overbeck. 

PAET III. 

Betrothal and Marriage- 

Of the ceremonies of betrothal little mention is made in Malay 
literature. The roving princes of the fairy-tales generally marry 
■without any previous ceremony of betrothal, and in books of 
history the marriages of royal personages are mostly arranged by 
ambassadors sent by one prince to another. On such embassies 
the Hihayat Hang Tvah (I, p. 99) says: 

“The king of Malacca intends to ask the king of Inderapura 
for the hand of the daughter of the Bendahara of that country. 
The Bendahara of Malacca advises: ‘We should send Tun Utama 
and Tun Bijasura, as in asking a princess in marriage one should 
always send senior officers so that the matter may wear a weighty 
aspect in the eyes of the other party’.” 

The betel of betrothal sent by the bridegroom to the parents 
of the bride is mentioned in the Ilihayat Any gun Che Tunggal 
(p. 33). The hero’s great-aunt, princess Gondan Qenta Sari, 
journeys to Tiku Benua, the country of Eaja Laksamana, the hand 
of whose daughter she wants to ask for the hero. “ Everytiiing 
is done according to the custom of great kings when they go to 
ask a princess in marriage.” Twelve elephants carry the princess 
and her ladies of honour, and the prime-minister (Orang Kaya 
Besar) accompanies her. Baja Laksamana orders the palace to 
be decorated, and accompanied by his queen. Princess Lindongan 
Bulan, ‘goes to meet his visitors. Baja Laksamana brings the 
prime-minister into the hall of audience, whilst his queen invites 
Princess Gondan Genta Sari into the palace. “ The presents and 
the betel of betrothal are brought by servants who carry royal betel- 
boxes made of gold, sixteen rectangular betel-boxes of Palembang 
work and sixteen betel-boxes made in Banjar” Baja Laksamana 
sits on a carpet together with the prime-minister, and the servants 
who carry the betel-boxes sit down in due order. Baja Laksamana 
offers a quid of his own betel to the prime-minister, who accepts 
it. This ceremony, ended, Baja Laksamana asks the prime-minis¬ 
ter: “What has brought our elder sister (Princess Gondan Genta 
Sari) hither?” The prime-minister replies: “The royal sister 
of Your Highness has come because she wants to ask a favour of 
Your Highness and your consort.” The prime-minister 
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bows low to the knees of Baja Laksamana and sits down opposite to 
him. The hall is filled with princes, dignitaries and commoners 
and the queen takes Princess Gondan Genta Sari and the female 
household to the gallery (rongsari) next to the hall to witness the 
primeminister presenting the betel of betrothal in accordani^e with 
custom. The prime-minister puts a cloth of yellow silk over his 
right shoulder, pays obeisance and in a set of quatrains asks for 
^^the diamond, which shall be made the top of the crown of Tiku 
Benua and Tiku Periaman.^’ He presents the betrothal betel and 
though it is not as it should be,’^ begs that the gift of the jev/el 
may be granted. Baja Laksamana smilingly beckons to the chief 
lady-in-waiting, who pays obeisance and sitting down next to the 
prime-minister answers in a similar set of quatrains granting the 
request with the stipulation that whoever breaks faith shall be 
turned into a monkey! A banquet is served to Baja Laksamana,. 
the prime-minister and the whole assembly, whilst in the palace 
the queen entertains her female visitors. 

When later Anggnn and his bride meet at the magic laun¬ 
ching of the ship ‘^Dendang Panjang,^^ they confirm their betrothal 
and the condition thereof and exchange <arm-rings (}). 46). 

In chapter XXXIV of the Sejarah Melayu (IT, p. 251) the 
wedding of the daughter of the Sultan of Johore and the grandson 
of the Sultan of Pahang is arranged by ambassadors, and tlic 
Sultan of Pahang comes to Johore with his grandson. The guests 
are given a palace si)ecially erected for them, and ^^after a few du> s 
tliC Sultan of Pahang orders the betel of betrothal to be taken over 
to the Sultan of Johore.’^ 

Of a betrothal of children in their earliest days there i.s an 
instance in the Ilikayat Raja Muda (p. 2). Sultan Degar Alam^s 
queen gives birth to «a girl. Princess Lindongan Bulan, and his 
brother's consort to a boy, Baja Bujang Selamat. Sultan Pegar 
Alam ^^treats the two children alike, exchanges their swaddling- 
clothes and betroths them,” In the same story (p. 35) Baja 
Muda and his cousin and brother-in-law, Baja Bujang Selamat^ 
agree that the children they expect shall be married if they should 
be a boy and a girl, 

Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir relates (I, p. 122) that he had 
been engaged for two years when his marriage took plaice. 

Two forms of marriage are mentioned in Malay literature,, 
one abbreviated, the other with full ceremonies. The first form 
is without any or with Very few festivities and is conducted only 
with such ceremonies as are deemed essential to ensure happiness 
{mingambil silamat). This form is apparently adopted when a 
court is in mourning, but more often no reason is stated, and 
frequently the marriage is celebrated a second time later with full 
festivities including the ceremonial wedding-night, even if years 
have passed since the first informal wedding and children have 
been born in the meantime. 
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In the Jlikayat Malim Dewa (p. 132) the hero marries the 
daughter of Raja Laksamana, the ruler of Kuala Medan Baik> after 
only seven days and nights of festivities. In the Hikdyat Malim 
Demam (p. 101) the hero marries Princess Terus Mata ^‘without 
any festivities and only with the ceremonies necessary to ensure 
happiness.^^ In the Hikayat ^Anggun Che Tunggal (p. I0;1) 
Nakhoda Bahar is to marry Princess Gondan Geadariah. Her 
father, Raja Laksamana, orders festivities of only three days^ and 
three nights^ duration and on the fourth day the (pieen adorns her 
daughter only sufficiently to ensure happiness.^^ The court was 
in mourning for the supposed death of Anggun Che Tunggal, 
In the Hikayat Baja Muda (p. 13) Sultan Degar Alam orders his 
prime-minister to prepare for the marriage of his daughter with 
Raja Bujang Selamat, ^^no great festivities, but to ensure happiness 
only.” The marriage is repeated with full festivities several years 
later, after Raja Muda, who at first objected, has given his consent 
(p. 38). When the hero of the same story marries the fairy- 
princ*es8 Bidadari Segerba, her father does not come down from 
fairy-land to earth, but sends his kadzi to marry the pair ‘Mn 
acreordance with the custom of great kings when they marry with¬ 
out festivities, only to ensure happiness” (p. 30). This marriage 
is repeated with great pomp after the daughter who has been bom 
in the meantime has been married to Raja Seri Mandul (p. 132), 
At the marriage of Si Lunchai with the daughter of the king whom 
he had murdered there were no festivities but those to ensure 
happiness {Cheriia Jenaka (1914) p. 101). 

The marriage with full festivities generally proceeds on the 
following lines. 

(1) The initial festivities Mrjaga-jaga (lit. to keep awake 
coaitinnously), or hMerja (lit. to be busy), are of 3, 7, 20, 40 days^ 
or even longer duration. If a marriage has been officially arranged 
between two courts, such festivities are held at both, and if the 
bridegroom has come to the bride^s country and has a special palace 
assigned to him, he has festivities of his own in that palace. 

(2) At the close of these festivities comes the adorning of 
the bridegroom and bride and the procession of the bridegroom, 
generally seven times round the capital. The procession ends at 
the palace, and the bridegroom is led to the hall of audience and 
takes his seat on the throne. 

(3) Then comes the nikah, or religious wedding-formula, 

said by the priest before the bridegroom, whilst the bride is not 
present. After that the father of the bride l^s the bridegroom 
into the palace. , 

(4) The interior of the palace is the place for the aittillif 

in state of bridegroom and bride on a dais. The bride sits on the 
left of the bridegroom. . / 
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(5) Then follows the Mrsmp-smpan (lit. the feeding by 
mouthfuls). Rice is brought, and bride and bridegroom eat a few 
mouthfuls out of each other’s hand. After this the young couple 
are led to the bridal bed. 

To the initial festivities all the people of the country, and all 
officers and rajas of subject countries are invited. Depcriptions 
of such festivities have 'been translated in the prefaces to the 
HiJcayat Malim* Dewa, Ilikayai Awang Sulong Mernh Muda and 
HiJeayat 'Malim Deman edited by Messrs. Winstedi and Sturrock 
in the Malay Literature Series. Everybody has to contribute to 
the festivities and bring presents. 

We read in the Hikayat Raja Muda (p. 128) how for the 
marriage of Raja Seri Mandul and Printress Renek Jintan tlie 
rajas of subject countries brought their presents; ‘^some in the 
shape of a dragon, some in the 8hai)e of a lion, some in tlie shft])e 
of a Walimana (a fabulous bird), some in the shape of the Borak 
(the fabulous animal that carried Muhammad to heaven), some 
in the shape of Vishnu’s bird Jentayu, some in the shape of flying 
carriages {rata) some in the shaj)e of royal sedan-chairs 
(ihnpana)^ some in the form of pavilions with wlieels turning 
{halm jenUra herpusing), all filled with sweets and calces.’^ 
Moreover the rajas brought buffaloes and goats, and each raja on 
arrival was received by the king with music. 

A similar description is given in the Shaer Seri Banian 
(p. 86 seq.). At the wedding of Princess Salindong Daiima and 
Prince Dewa Utara the rajas and guests bring the sireh j^^aolong 
or sireh pSrsembahan (lit. ^^the betel of assistance” or ^^the betel 
to l>e offered to the king,” i.e. presents to contribute to the cost 
of festivities). The betel is made up in the form of an Akusa- 
bird (?) with a Eakshasa on its back, in the form of a throne 
studded with gems, in the form of a royal barge, in the form of 
a ship with a tree on its bows on which a peacock spreads its tail, 
in the form of a Walimana-bird, in tlie form of clouds and eagles, 
in the form of a boat called the peacock flying under the clouds 
and other fantastic shapes. During the initial festivities the 
bridegroom, too, sends presents and money towards the cost of the 
wedding. 

In the Hikayat Hang Tmh (II p. 145) we read how a king 
of Malacca sailed to Menjapahit to marry the daughter of the 
Batara. He was given a special palace, and both parties began 
with the festivities. He bade Hang Tuah and Patih Kerma 
Wijaya prepare presents {pinumah, Jav., the presents of a bride¬ 
groom to the parents of the bride) for the Batara viz. 7 bahara 
of gold towards expenses (mas b^lanja), seven changes of clothes, 
seventy beautiful saving-maids, seven pieces of embroidered cloth 
a^ many other articles. The presents were carried in procession 
to the Batara, aud Patih Kerma Wijaya and Tun Utama said: 

Mopai Amiic Samty. 
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Sire, these are the presents of your royal son (-in-law) for Your 
Majesty. They are not as they ought to be, and are as it were a 
single flower, but they are a sign that he is Your Majesty^s 
servant.^^ The Batara replies: thank our son, the raja of 

Malacca, but he should not have contributed towards the expenses 
of the marriage, as all we have we shall give to him. We have 
not several children but only the raja of Malacca.” Patih Kerma 
Wijaya replies: Sire, your servant begs your pardon and favour, 
but .such is the custom of the Malays, and even if he should offer 
the present of a single flower to Your Majesty, it would be the sign 
that he is the servant of Your Majesty.” 

At the we<lding of the grandson of the Sultan of Pahang and 
the daughter of the Sultan of Johore the Sultan of Pahang sent 
his contribution towards the expenses of the wedding {wang 
lelanja) together with the betel of betrothal. It is said further 
that during the festivities seven cannon-shots wpre fired every 
morning by both parties (Sejarah MPlayu II p. 251). 

The last day of the wedding is frequently described in Malay 
literature. 

In the Hikayat Malim Deman (p. 55 seq.) the marriage of 
the hero and Princess Bongsu is celebrated again on thoir return 
to Kuala Bandar Muar, the heroes home. After a month of 
festivities bride and bridegroom are adorned and the bridegroom 
liaving been carried round in ])rocession " the king lets his children 
sit on a thr,one twelve storeys high. Sixteen officers carry 
umbrellas, and sixteen with yellow silken cloths over their 
shoulders carry the insignia of the state and candles. The royal 
kettledrums and the trumpets are sounded in accordance with the 
custom when princes sit in state by the side of their brides. The 
king sprinkles scented water on the heads of the couple. The 
rice of peace and good understanding in octagonal form is placed 
before them and the wives of high dignitaries assist them to eat 
out of each other’s hand. Then the young couple take betel and 
])ay obeisance to the bridegroom’s parents. Finally, Si Kambang 
China, the chief female attendant, joining their little fingers, 
eoiiducts them into the bridal chamber. 

In the Hikayat Baja Muda (p. 68 seq.) the marriage of the 
hero is celebrated with all ceremonies. Festivities of forty days’ 
duration precede, and then the Eaja Muda wearing the royal 
insignia takes his seat on the throne, where the kadzi conducts 
the formal marriage. After a meal the marriage-ptooession starts, 
announced by nine cannon-shots. Meantime the bride is adorned, 
and the wives of the princes and high dignitaries lead her to a 
golden throne. Opposite the princess the female servants take 
their place, and the virgin-daughters of the officere Of the cotOri 
stand at both sides with yellow silk doths over their shoulders* 
When Raja Muda has been carried in procession seven times rotmd 
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the city, the prime-minister conducts him into the palace, where 
he takes his seat at the right side of the princess on a bridnl throne 
twelve storeys high. The candles of state are lit under sixteen 
un^brellas of state carried by virgins chosen from among the 
female attendants of the (3onrt. The wives of the princes and high 
dignitaries bring the bridal rice arranged in octagonal pattern, 
on which a silver tree with golden leaves and flowers of precious 
stones in eight different colours has been placed. They assist at 
the confarreatio and then the bride’s mother sprinkles the heads 
of the young couple with rose-water. (At this moment Princess 
Bidadari Segerba, the neglected fairybride of Raja Muda, in¬ 
tervenes, transfers her unborn child to the bride by giving her her 
own betel-quid, and quenches all desire in the bridegroom lor 
seven years by giving him seven quids of betel which he must 
chew.) 

When the young couple have been led to the nuptial chamber, 
the king gives a banquet to all male guests in the audience-hall, 
while the queen entertains the women. 

Ill the IJikayai Anggun Che Tunggal (p. 157) when the hero 
marries the daughter of Raja Laksamana the isi hthwin was one 
thousand boat-shai)ed bars of tin (sa^rihu jongkong timah). 

If no priest is available, the marriage service can be performed 
by a lay-man. The hero of the llikayat Awang Sulong Merah 
Muda (p. 129) is married to princess Dayang Seri Jawa by Che 
Emas, the mate of the ship (maalim), by order of her father. 

In the llikayat Anggun Che Tunggal (p. 134) the hero and 
his trusty page enter the palace of princess Kacha Bertnang, and 
the hero falls in love with the princess, whilst his page makes love 
to the princess’s maid. The hero reads the marriage service lor 
his page and the maid. And the page reads the marriage service 
for the hero and the princess. In the ChMia Jhiaka it is related 
how Pa’ Pandir is married by Raja Shah Malim in the middle of 
the night and in the dark to the daughter of the Raja, Pa’ Pandir 
having pretended to be a king of spirits (raja mambang). 

It seems to have been customary for bride and groom not to 
eat more than three mouthfuls of the bridal rice as may be inferred 
from an anecdote given in the S^jarah MHayu (II p. 166). Hang 
Hussain Jong, one of the four intimate friends of Sultan Mahmud 
Shah, was marrying the daughter of Hang Usop. When bride and 
firroom had eaten three mouthfuls each, the attendants wanted to 
take away the rice, but the bridegroom ^aaped the dish and cried: 

Don’t take it away so quickly. I still want to eat, :is I have 
spent so much money.” He then finishes half the dish, exciting 
laughter in the spectators. 

In the Hikayat Malim Dewa (p. 112) on the morning follow¬ 
ing his marriage with Princess Andam Dewi the hero rises, leads 
his wife to the bathing-place, and after the bath they return and 
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sit down on a throne and breakfast in the presence of all the* 
female attendants of the court. The young couple then leave the 
bridal chamber and go to pay obeisance to the bride^s mother. On 
the morning after his marriage with Princess Kacha Bertuang^ 
Anggun Che Tunggal (p. 142) takes his bride to the bath in the 
royal park. After the bath they dress again in their marriage- 
clothes and again sit side by side on the bridal throne, where they 
take a meal. Anggun and his bride then approach with ceremonial 
steps Baja Pertogal and Baja 8ianggerai and their queens, and,. 
The right knee standing up (T^rdiri lutut yang kanan 

The left knee bent under the body TMimpoh Iniui yang kiri 
Performs the salute called “lela Shnhah hUrnama **Lela semhah'^ 
sembah^^ 

With head laid down in the la]>. Vlu di-hanfarknn ka-atas rihaan) 
Their majesties with joy receive the homage paid to them, and the 
four of them give to the couple as a cushion during the saluta¬ 
tion (lapek shnhah) four thousand pieces of gold.” 

The ceremonial bathing of the couple a few days after the 
marriage is mentioned in the Sejarah Melayu (I }). 23) when 
Slang Bi Burba marries the daughter of Demang Lebar Daun, the 
ruler of Palemhang. Demang Lebar Daun ordered a bathiiig- 
pavilion {pancha persada) to be erec^ted, seven storeys high, with 
a five-pointed roof. After festivities lasting forty days and nights 
‘^the l)athing-water was carried in ])rocossion (to the pavilion) 
with the full band ])laying, and \Sang Si Purba and his consort 
were carried in pnx'cssion seven times round the pavilion and then 
bathed inside it.” 

The Ilikayat Hang Tuah (IT p. 159) describing the marriage 
of the king of Malacca and the daughter of the Batara of 
Meiijapahit gives a lengthy account of the ceremonial bath. Patih 
(rajah Mada, the prime-minister, built a pavilion seventeeji storeys 
high and decorated it with many umbrellas and jewels: at the 
four corners he put four dragons from whose mouths fiow’ed the 
water for the lustration. On one of the storeys of the pavilion 
are princelings carrying the jewelled betelbox and the watercan 
of the princx^ss. On anotlier storey are the children of chiefs and 
virgins guarding the jewels of the princess. On another storey 
are the sons of princes, carrying swords in golden scabbards. On 
another istorey are the children of nobles and ministers carrying 
changes of clothing, and on another storey are the children of the 
officers of the court and state playing all sorts of games, together 
with the ro 3 "al band. The raja of Malacca and Radin Mas Ayw 
are seated on a throne and carried in procession three times round 
the pavilion. They enter the pavilion and are given cosmetics 
for the ceremonial bath by old members of the royal family; the 
full band i)lay8 and princes scatter precious stones and pearls 
while rose-water pours through the mouth of the dragons. While 
the couple bathe, the other princes exhibit all sorts df magic 
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tricks or feftte of arms. After the bath the couple are carried 
in procession three times round the pavilion and back to the 
palace. 

Mention of the pancha persada, the royal batliin^-pavilion, 
is also made in the Shaer Kin Tambuhan (p. 68) and the Shacr 

Banian (p. 89). 

The ceremonies described above refer only to the merriage of 
a prince or king to one of his legal consorts, of whom apparently he 
may have four. (The hero of the Hikayai Malim Dev)a however 
has iive!). Their titles according to the Shner Kin Tambuhan 
are Permaisuri, Paduka Mahadewi, Mahatur and Paduka I^ku. 
Tvlinkert (under hngi) says that a Javanese prince apparently 
had five consorts of whom only the Permaisuri had to be of royal 
blood: he adds Mahalangi to the other four. 

Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir (IT p. 1^2) mentions marriage 
to a weaf)on, the form by which a Hindu girl is married to a 
})rinc?e or to a god (JTtASSB. Xo. 79 and AVinstedPs Shaman 
Saiva and Sufi ]). 141) :— 

There is a disgraceful (*ustom practised by some Malay 
rajas, which is not a custom of Muslim ])eoples or of any other 
people in the world, but a custom inspired by the devil and lust. 
When a raja takes a girl of the peo])le to make her a concubine, 
quite against her own will and that of her parents, they have 
recourse to menaces and have her brought to their houses. They 
call in a khatib or lebai who is stupid unacquainted with Muslim 
law and covetous of fees, and order him to marry tlie girl to their 
kl^ris, this weapon takijig the place of its owner. A man carries 
the kMs on a crassbelt over his shoulder and holds a jug full of 
water and a tray Avith betel, while by that khaiib, that inhabitant 
of the hell, the girl is married to the A-eris out of fear of the raja.” 

The wedding ceremonies of lesser people are seldom described. 
The following ])assagc from chapter XXVI of the Sejarah Molayu 
is interesting:— 

Seri Dewa Paja M^ants to marry the daughtcT of Tvadli 
Menawar. AVhen an auspicious moment has come, he starts in 
procession on a royal vdephant called Belidamajii. Tun Abdul 
Karim, a son of Ivadli Menawar, sits on its head, Tun Zainul 
Abidin shares the saddle with the bridegroom, and Seri IJdani 
sits on its hindquarters. Ivadli Menawar awaited them with 
crackers and j)etards. He had shut the gate of the fence and had 
said, If Seri Dewa Raja succeeds in entering my compound, 
1^11 let him marry my daughter; if he does not succeed, I won’t.” 
The elephant arrived outside the gate. Ivadli Menawar gives 
orders to fire the crac kers and petards, and there is a great shouting 
of people, mixed with the din of music. Belidamani is frightened, 
and all efforts of Tun Abdul Karim to steady him are vain. AVhen 
Seri Dewa Raja sees this, he says to Tun Abdul Karim: ^‘Brother, 
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brother, come here to the middle seat and let me sit on the head 
of the elephant.^’ Tun Abdul Karim retired to the saddle, and 
Seri Dewa Eaja took his seat on the elephant^s head. He made 
Belidamani turn and drove him against the gate. Belidamani 
pays no attention to the din. The gate is opened, and the party 
enters. The elephant is brought dose to the hall of! Kadli 
Menawar: Seri Dewa Eaja jumps down and is married in the 
presence of 'Sultan Mahmud Shah. 

, The roving prince of a Malay fairy-tale marries here and 
there on his wanderings, but leaves his consorts and does not take 
them with him, only visiting them afterwards from time to time 
in their respective countries. In chapter XXI of the Sejarah 
Melayu we are told how a raja of Champa came to Menjapahit 
and married the daughter of the Batara. When he wanted to 
return, the Batara said: Very well, but I cannot allow my child 
to be taken away.” The Eaja of Champa therefore sailed home 
without his consort. 

In the Ilihayat Hang Tuali the raja of Malacca marries the 
daughter of the Batara of Menjapahit, and it is made quite clear 
that the Batara and his wily prime-minister do all they can to 
prevent the raja of Malacca from returning with his bride to his 
country over the sea. The raja succeeds in bringing his bride 
away only owing to the courageous behaviour of Hang Tuah. 

Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir in his autobiography (II p. 200) 
complains that he never felt comfortable in Singapore, as he was 
unable to induce his wife follow him. He inveighs against the 
custom that the people of Malacca consider it debasing to take 
away a woman of good family from the town. It was called 
rnMcmgkah lautan (lit, to step over the sea) according to Klinkert 
a proverbial saying for taking a risky step. 
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Some Malayan Birds and Insects. 

By A. W. Hamilton. 

Merebah Jambul The red-whkkereil bulbul (Ofoconipsa erneria) 
a very jiopular (tage bird iji Penaug on account 
of it8 song. It i.s also found wild in ydaces ad¬ 
jacent to Penang, having }) 08 sibly established 
itsc'lf from individuals escaped from captivity. 

Burong Udang The redshank (Tofanus iofanuR eurliinns) a 
common migrajit on the mud fiats of the Kedah 
coast and usually found in small flocks inter¬ 
mixed with wliimbrel and other waderfe. 

Burong Upeh The ashy stork (Pfifnidoianinhis cinereus) 

found on the sea toasts. 

Paha Kelati The small drongo (Chnpifia tnalayensis) a 

black ])lumaged bird of the size of a starling 
witli crassed tail f(‘athers from the appearance 
of which it derives its Malay name. The 
curving arm of betel-nut stissors.’^ 

Oembala Kerbau Tlie white eyed mynah {AplhioRpar fuRCUs) 
a very common ivird in Kedali whore it is fond 
of associating with butfaloes in order to feed 
on the ticks on their liides heiice the Mal.vy 
name “ bulfalo hird.^^ This mynah is very 
ijotieoia.ble in flight on account of the wliite 
(‘ireiilar })atche6 under its wings. 

Kelemayar A luminous een.tip(M.1e {Grophilus) a small 

barmle.--s plios})horesi(‘ent centipede one to two 
inches long ami reddish in colour. 

Kumbang Hijau A green chafer he<H:le {AnfftHala cupreipes) a 
])lain lK‘etle green above and bronze coloured 
below about the size of a finger joint and with 
a slight ridge down the centre of the back, it 
is a favourite amiistunent of ]\Ialay children 
to tie this beetle to a hair by a back leg and 
suspend it viion it sj)ins like a top for some 
considerable time. 

Chengkiak A termite (^facruiermes gilvus). The 

soldiers of this species are black and armed 
with formidable mandibles which they use on 
tlie slightest provocation. They frequently 
forage at night and are a source of aniioyan(*e 
to any baref(K)ted wayfarers who should luip- 
])en to cross tlieir })ath, m their bite is sharp 
and once having bitten they refuse to let go 
their hold when pulled, even at the ex])ensp of 
head and body parting eompany. 
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Kelulut The damar bee {Melipona) iel minute bee which 

forms small protruding funnels of a thin waxy 
material leading to its nest which is very often 
formed in the hollows at the junction of house 
beams. They form a species of wax called 
damiar ktdulut which at one time was much 
sought after for use in assaying gold. 

Gonggok (Johore) A millipede {Chilognatha) a reddish brown 
or Sepah Bulan millipede which is very common in gardens 
(Kedah) and rolls itself into a flat coil When touched. 

A large variety as found in the forests and 
called Sapah Bulan Rimil)a. The ashes of this 
millipede when burnt arc used ^n certain 
Malay poisons. 

Angkut Angkut The mason wasp {Eumenes gracilis) a com^ 
mon mnd wasp in houses where it builds its 
adobe nest on walls and other articles. 
Having deposited its ova in the nest the parent 
wasp then proceeds to lay in a stock of cater¬ 
pillars and spiders stung into a state of tor¬ 
pidity for her young to feed on when hatched., 
and having i)lastered up the entrance leaves her 
infant welfare centre severely alone. The 
mason ^cnasp itself is yellow and black in colour 
Mnth a very attenuated waist ending in a dis¬ 
tinct blob at its extremity. 

Lipan Bara A large fiery red centipede (Scolopendra sp.) 

vsaid by Malays to have an extremely painful 
sting. The Malay name is due either to the 
smarting effects of its sting being like bara 
i,e, live coals, or more probably to the fiery 
glow of its skin. 


Some Malay Words. 

By A. W. Hamilton. 

The present collection of words is in continuation of the 
similar list published in the October 1923 number (Volume 1) 
of this Journal and on precisely the same lines, that is to say it 
contains a few new words but in the main consists of amplifications 
or modifications and corrections of meanings already given to 
oertain Malay words in Wilkii^n^s Malay English Dictionary- 
(W. stands for Wilkinson, Win. for Winstedt), 
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Jatoh-kan ayer 
muka orang. 

Andar or Mati 
andar. 


Ta*achi. 


Achap. 


Asai (or Kasai). 


Anggar. 


Anggal. 


Angin-angin. 


jVlengapi (from 
api), 

Amaran. 

Bagai. 

Belubon 

Batu anting. 


Bakar bata. 
Batu kisaran. 
Badak 


To cause a person to lose face. To shame a 
person in public. 

Labour in vain, wasted energy; no result for 
ones labour or trouble. Baleh andar to return 
as from a fishing expedition without any catch; 
Jangan-lah Hta mati andar - don^t let us have 
no results to shew for our pains. 

That won’t do, that^s not allowed, that’s not in 
the game, that^s not a fair move etc?. (W. The 
l>et is off). 

Awash, up to the brim, up to the hilt. Bila 
ayer pasang pnlan itu achap ^ When the tide is 
in, the island is awash. Kma tiJcam achap * To 
get stabbed up to the hilt. Saiu hari ahi heri 
achap muka engkau = One of these days I will 
push your fac'c in. (W. deeply immersed in 
anything). 

A wood weevil very destructive to funiiture 
which creates fine granular dust Iiaholc kasai or 
simply asai (W. a fruit weevil). 

To reckon (W.). Ayer anggar lufut baru pa- 
sang empang = Wlieu you reckon the water is 
about uj) to your knees then place the net in 
positiop Minum Ubeh darlpach anggaran = To 
take a]i over dose or a drop too much. 

Lightly laden (W.). Masa yang anggal bagi 
kami = When I have a little spare time and am 
not overburdened with work etc. 

A Immhoo contrivance on the ])rinciple of a 
windmill with fluted ends wliich is placed on 
trees and turned by the breeze emitting a melo¬ 
dious moaning sound of varying intensity. 

To incite, make mischief. 

A warning, caution. Bhi amaran = To let off 
with a caution, to caution. 

Tiada sa-bagai-nya ^ unique. 

Piled up. Nasi beluhor dalam pinggan = a plate 
heaped up with rice. 

All epitiliet applied to the man nearest the bows 
who hangs out over a sailing koleVs side to 
trim the hmt : he acts as a lookout. 

A brick kiln: a brick field. 

A mill stone: a quern. 

An ornamental cloth covered tndong saji. 
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Basoh lantai. A feast generally held 40 days after child birtlu 

Basi. Eotten, no good, as a hand at cards etc., (slang) 

from hasi stale, musty. 

Baka. Breed, stock. A ya m yang ha ilc bal'a-nya » a 

fowl of good stock. 

Barang andal. Good and reliable articles. Barang gndang ha- 
rang andal = articles from a European store are 
good and reliable. Orang yang andal ^ Si trusty 
man, a good lighting man {handal). 

Bakal guru-guru. Future teachers, embryo teachers; from hahil 
intended for. 

Bulang-baling(or 
Fusing angin). A weather-eoek. 

Baloi. Stagnant. A yer haloi = stagnant water; padang 

yang feha.^ herhalck haloi - a once cleared field 
reverting to a state of stagnation. 

Tikam ta’ber- To stab once only, a saying often used to a 
balas. ]»erson w’^lio only takes one helping of rie(^ at a 

meal. 

Membaung. Having a concave surface. Lvka memhaung * 

a cup-sha]KHl w'ouiid like an oj)eii ulcer. 

Sapembawa kaki. To follow one’s feet^ i.e, to go at random. 

Bawang. A bulb of a plant. 

Bahang. Effluence, glow. Bahang ayer ba4n = the cold 

draught which comes off ice. Kena bahang 
orang sakit = to be affected by the effluence of a 
sick person. 

Anak orang baik- 

baik. Of gentle birth, the cliild of gentlefolk. 

Basi. Mengambil hasi hams = to allow for the current 

ill crossing by heading upstream. 

Bayu. A term of address used towards middle-aged 

Javanese women {Brnbok bayti). 

Belenggu. TMelenggu haii manasia » Men’s hearts were 

enthralled. 

Betulkan. To correct, ^ papers etc. 

Simpul beng- 
karong or sim- 
pul biawak. ('ranip. 

Bungkus. To make off with (slang). B^rjumpa pMm- 

pmn di-hungkus-nya = he no sooner meets a 
woman but he bags her. 
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Obtuse {lekal‘, t^ttgkaran, shandi). Buat 
hingal * to ])retend not to hear. Kolek bingal = 
a slow lumbering koM\ 

Hard, intractable, stubborn. Sama hegar dm- 
dua-nya * equally stubborn: anak dara hegar = ^ 
rough crude girl: hegar huaian-nya = rough and 
ready m* ork. 

A shoulder .strap or tongue of a shoe. 

A tidal wave. Bena hnnyi ora tig tnetiangis = a 
terril'iit noise of wee|)ing. 

A small trap for catching crabs. Beni or cha- 
chak ■= A small expanse of wide-nioshed net on a 
hoop frame two feet in diameter with a light 
wand some five feet long pa.ssing through the 
centre where the bait i.s attached; the wand is 
stuck in the mud of a river so that tin* top 
portion is visible and the hoop drawn up so as to 
leave tlie net in the form of a. cone. When 
the crab crawls on to tlie net and nibbles the 
l)ait, the wand oscillates and the fisherman 
comes (juietly along in his (‘anoe and juills up 
the stake with the crab entangled in the net. 
Betifor chatnpak is a similar contrivance with a 
closing half hoop for deep water and a lino 
instead of a stake. It is closed with a jerk of 
the line when the crab i.'^ felt to be nibbling. 

Bansum bakau. The pointed rootlets of mangrove trees found 
sticking up in the mud. 

Boroskan. To waste. 

Main bunga ke- 

pala. To play at heads and tails. 

Bongok. Heavy of build, squat. Maka hongok = A heavy 

face: ierhongok dudok = Sitting in a hea[). 

Buak. To well up. Berhuak ayer di-luan perahu = The 

water foame<l up at the stem. 

Bukit-bakau. A frequentative of biikit—a hill. 

Membolot nam- H(‘ at)peared to Ije in great hurry. From holot 

pak-nya. to wrap up hastily. 

Bolot. To get away with another’s belongings. Hahis^ 

di holot snnva khinioiigan itu * All the gains 
were swallowed by him. 

Kebulor. Sahaya ia'k^hnlor * T don’t want it. (From 

kebulor -= hunger) = sahaya faingin, 

Bunoh tall. To tie up a string or rope. 

3925] Royal Asiatic Society. 


Bingal. 

Begar. 

Belibis. 

Bena. 

Bentor. 
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Bechoh Bechoh mnlni * confused noise of many voices. 

Jarum biku. A pin. 

Bela. Atonement by blood. Mali ia^Mrhela * To die 

unavenged; luntut hela « To demand damages 
for injury caused. 

Cholek. To draw a card from the table with a finger. 

Cholek (laun ehihi = To draw a card at chSki, 
Chech oleic = rojak, a })ungeiit salad. 

Chebet. To scoop up en passant; chebet hawa masok « to 

])ick up and bring in. Chebet ayer mdikii « to 
bring a little water en passant. 

Chekah. To forc*c open by outwards pressure as fruit: 

To cock a gun etc. Kuda-kuda smapang di- 
chekah, 

Chelonet. The projecting tip of anything as a lip etc. 

(Vide chonet or jonet). 

Champong. Broken clean off, broken in two: snapped a- 

suiuler as a board, tree, man^s leg or a fishii^g- 
line. 

Chanting. (lionfing-rhanting, chanlis-chantis « scrawled 

and scribbled all over. 

Chantum. ( orning together, used of the edges of a wound. 

Chanchang. Sticking up, rising to a point. RambuUnya 
chafichang * with hair sticking up. Orang pun 
barchan chang-chanchang di-belakang * The 
pccyjjle were standing up b<>hind. 

Chendera mata. A reminiscence; a souvenir. 

Chucha rimau. A spell to protect one from tigers by neutralis¬ 
ing their powers. 

Chuar. To project, to stick out: terchuar Ixitut * with 

knee sticking up of a man lying down; di-chuar 
ka-hnlu ka-hilir = he pushed it out in all direc¬ 
tions. Minjuar ^ sticking out. 

Chongak- Moving up and down as the head : opening and 

changip. closing of a sarong. CJniba chongak^ blrkira 

dHgan chongak = to put one^s head on one side 
and think; to do mental calculations. 

Chopong. A cup made of horn or bamboo. 

Chopol (Chupul Too short or too small. Kasut chopol » shoes 
W). that are too small. Kadatangan ma$a Ur- 

chopol * to come when time is limited. 

Cholang-chaling. Tn confusion. B^rdayong cholang^chaling * 
To row out of time. B^rchahap cholang-chaU 
ing = to be at sixes and sevens. 
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Cha’ok. 

Terchadok. 

Changok. 


Changkong. 

Chengkek. 

Chonggang. 

chonggek. 

Chengam* 

Chap. 


Didek. 

Berdamai. 

Debing. 

Menderus. 

Deram. 


Berdegar. 

Ged^gah- 

gedegoh. 


A dimple. 

Sitting up as a snake ready to bite. 

Arched; curving; the proud curve of a hawk"€h 
neck when perched on a bough. T^rchangok 
lialmn~7iya * Having a curved stern, of a kolek. 

To sit doAvii on one^s hauiiohes as a man or dog. 
Anjing dudok wMchangkong. 

Thin ill the centre, as a lady’s waist etc. {clieng- 
kek W). 

Bobbing up and down * clionggang-changgit. 

To seize with a snap as a crocodile (chhigkam 

To lap as milk: Knching holiaru sakali chap 
sitsu di Hnggal-kan = Tlie cat took one lap of 
milk and left it. 

My chick, fosterehild. IniAah didek aku - 
This is my little fondling or production. 

Svdah bi^rdaniai or sudah berbaik = consum¬ 
mated, of a marriage. 

The sound of a blow on the person: berd(!bing 
hnnyi-nya, 

A violent approaching roar as of thunder or a 
person charging into a room. 

To growl. Anjing herdiram di-hatrah rumah ^ 
The dog was growling under the house. Sa- 
hagai knehing mendnam ikan ^ Like a cat 
growling over fii^h. Rumah her deram *= The 
noise of a falling house. 

To slam a door. Bunyi inntu berdegar. 

To thud; a thumping noise made by a W’alkiiig 
stick etc. 


Degup. 

Dendeng. 

Doyak. 

Dedis. 

Enjut. 


EnjaK 

Jaiair bereit ch ut. 


To gulp down: ikan makan degup. 

To hold up any thin material such as cloth to 
the light so as to examine it. 

An o<:topu.«. 

To cut in fine .slices (didis = to hash W). 

To jerk. Snjut jah = To give a jerk forward 
to a casting net. £njut-P.njut papan == To sit 
jerking up and down on a piece of plank. 

To force down as food down a child’s throat. 

To shuffle along slowly as a man with a bad 

leg. 
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Enggan* 

Empang. 


<jaf|iam. 

<jalak. 


<Joda. 

<iulai. 


Oaharap. 

<jewang. 

Oebeng, mcng- 
gebeng, ber- 
genchok. 

Qerobok. 

Gelap-katup. 
Oerak hati. 
hlai»hui. 

Jauh hati, 
Busok hati. 
Kechil hati. 


Limit: Boundary: Up to: Snggan mana ianah 
iuan * How far does your land go, where is the 
boundary of your land. 

A deep net pegged down to the bottom and 
usually supported on poles for the purpose of 
eomplntely damming rivers or bays which are 
almost dry at low tide, it is drawn up at full 
tide and catches the fish on the ebb. 

Flurried: Tangan jadi gawam flurried, all of 
a dither. 

Menacing: Bampant: Fierce: Devouring: PSn- 
ch'un sddang galak « Thieves are rampant: Apt 
pun m&nggalak pada mam itu * The fire became 
fiercer than ever at that moment: Oahk m^n- 
jamu orang = Always entertaining i,e, fierce at 
entertaining. 

To torment: To rack., S^ntiasa di goda uleh 
demom - Frequently raoked by fever. 

To make it hot for a person : To settle a personas 
hash: £ngkau ini Umnk sangat aku gulai-kan 
sakarang = You are just a little bit too rich 1^11 
curry you in a moment (said to badly behaved 
children etc. in scolding). 

Amber. 

Mother of pearl obtained from the siput gewang 
and often made into buttons etc. 

To dance in the attitudinising manner com¬ 
mon to Malays. 


A chest or cu])board for crockery, provisions 
etc. ; a meat safe (vide k^robok). 

Pitch dark. 

A presentiment. 

Woe is me! Orang di-dalam haidiui » people in 
a state of tribulation. 

To feel slighted: to feel hurt. 

Ill natured. 

To feel very small; to be at loggerheads. KicUil 
ram-nya hati or k^cliut ram-nya hati * I felt 
extremely hurt and small. Orang birdm 
h^radek itu.bSrkSchil hati satu d^ngan lain 
The tux) brothers are at loggerheads with one. 
another. 
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Membawa hati. 

Sakit hati. 

Kueh hasidah. 
Bau hangit. 
Hapak. 

Hala. 


Orang halus. 
Hambat. 

Berhanyut. 

Hantar. 


To betake oneself away on account of some 
slight or great loss or sorrow and not to return, 
to the old surroundings. 

A grudge. 

A sweet-meat like dodol MasJeat 
An acrid stench as of sweat, I'Hial' Itangif, 

A musty smell as of clothes which ha\e not 
been aired for some time. 

Direction. Miriam di-hala kapada kofa = The 
guns M^ere trained on the fort. TMiala kapada 
pdhim « Exposed to the bullets. Rum ah Ur- 
hala mngat = A very exposed house. 

Impalpable fairy folk; a departed spirit. 

Uamhat haii * to win people^s hearts: pandai 
hamhat halt =* wdnsonie. 

To {)lay and sing at ease for amusement. 
Hantar mari = send here. 


Hang. Temporary stands ])ut up for the spectators at 

a bull light (Kedah). 

Habok kayu. Saw dust. 

Berabok: chakap To quarrel; heated argument, (t.e. to make 
berabok. the dust fly from Imhok). 


Hempok. To throw down on. Itu sSmua di-hSmpok aia$ 

k^/pala dkxh = It was all thrown on to my head. 


Injak or hinjak. 


In jap. 

Berinjap also 
mengunjap 

(Kedah). 

Indok. 

Igal muka. 
Ilu. 

MSnJirembeh. 


Jijik. 


To tread on; to trample on: (a variant of 
hmjak), Ta- pernah saya hinjak ka-rumah 
itu = I have never stepped inside that house: 
Kepala kuli diUnjak oleh kuda = The coolies 
head was trampled on by the horse. 

The name of a crab pot with inturning spikes. 

To turn inwards with a contracting muscular 
movement as anemones. 

A base or home in playing certain games. 

To brazen out: to endure pain stoically. 

A small receptacle for sireh leaves. 

Slipshod, carelessly dressed: (from rSmbeh). 
Orang txia nUnJMmheh = A slovenly oW 
woman. 

Dirty, nast 3 ^ A word usually used towards 
children when admonishing them not to touch 
some nasty object. 
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Ikan Jukut, 

All kinds of fish to eat—a frequentative of 
ikan: ikan jukut lauk petok. 

Jarang. 

Loose of texture in cloth: kain jarang. 

Jerahap. 

To fall down flat on One^s face as a person or it 
house. 

Jerongkong* 

On all fours as an animal. MMrongkong ^ 
to bend over, to stoop down. 

Jerangkong. 

Stumbling along; falling and rising. Hence 
liantu jSrangkong, 

Terjerembat. 

To have a slight fall on one side. Tiada jatoh 
pun UrjSremhat ^ Though he did not get a 
fall he got a good shaking (a proverbial ex¬ 
pression). 

Karong. 

Mengkarong to sew a sarong vertically (from 
karong sack). 

Kllas* 

A rattan thong for the feet used when climbing 
a coconut tree. 

Kandul. 

A pocket; a bulge in a piece of cloth, netting 
etc; the pocket for the fish at the end of a puhat. 
Baju dalam Mrkandul » a ladies vest with 
bulges for the breasts. 

Kennyit. 

To wink; to blink the eye-lids; to raise the eye¬ 
brows. Kinnyit Htim « To wink at a woman. 
Mata iPrkinnyiUkHnnyit = Blinking eyelids. 

JVlata kau. 

A chancre. 

Kote8(Koti8 W). 

, To take a pinch at a time: (m^ngotes). PS- 
ngotes « A person who abstracts a little at a 
time from another’s belongings, a pilferer. 
Kofes kueh sikit-sikit = To taie a little helping 
of a cake. 

Kulai-balai. 

Swinging about suspended by very little. A 
frequentative of kuhu 

Kangkang- 


koyak. 

Straddle-legged. 

Kitak 

To move tremulously as the hands of a nervous 
man or the antennae of a crayfi^. 

Kirakan. 

To arrange about. Sngkau kvra-han kuU • 
you will arrange for coolies. 

Kirikan* 

To pass a person anything (a polite form df 
speecli from Kiri, left; the right hand beii:^ the 
proper hand to pass anything with). 

Kepak« 

To break off by bending as a twig etc. 
Urkepak-ktpak « Of a boat swih^g i^y ba<^- 
wards and forwards. 
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Kekok. 

Awkward, strange, ill at ease. Dudok kekok » 
To sit in an awkward manner. Kekok rasa~nya 
haju ini » This is a very strange fitting—awk¬ 
ward coat. Turun sabHah kanan kekok * It 
feels strange getting down on the right hand 
side. 

KirSsai. 

Crisp as dry rice, bread, hair etc. 

Kilrepek. 

Thin slices of ta{)iocra-root or bananas dried 
and then fried in sugar. 

KekuL 

To curl up: to shrivel up (vide kerekut). 
MIrekut : mHgSrekui = Curled and twisted aa 
a man in convulsions. 

Kepurun. 

A sweet-meat. 

Kironchong. 

Anklets of tiny bells used in certain dances. 

KSietok. 

The sound of repeated hammer-like blows; to 
tap (frequentative of kMok). KelMok-k^Utak 
orang berchongkak = The tap tap tap of the 
seeds when people are playing chongkak. 

Keledek r£bus. 

A simpleton. 

Kilesa. 

Lazy: an idle careless worker (W. careless and 
slovenly of work). 

Kenching kuda. 

Smelling salts (ammonia). 

Kinchah. 

To curse at, revile: ako = basoh i.e. to give a 
person a washing down: ‘ dressing down ^ is a 
somewhat similar equivalent in English. 

Kayu-kayan. 

Wood: trees (a frequentative of kayu). 

Karat keliling 

muiut. 

Wrinkled all round the mouth. 

Kenching nanah. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Kapai. 

Waving or flapping about aimlessly and help¬ 
lessly. T^tkapai-kapii tangan-nya = His hand 
was waggling about helplessly. 

Kibas. 

To duet with a cloth. 

KStap. 

To grip firmly by compressing. Tembok 
mingSUip pahu * A wall gripping a nail. 

K£tok mitek. 

Odds and ends. 

KStok-kitok. 

A sweetmeat of mashed keladi and gula MSlaka^ 

Kichirit muka. 

To shrink with fright. 

K&chipong* 

kichi^pg. 

The sound of splashing in water. 

K&lop/ 

Close meshed of fishing net etc.: The opposite 
of Sevang. 


192$X Society. 
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Keretik. 

Ker6sak. 

Fusing luan. 

Lawas, 

jVlelawas. 

Lawan. 

Lebir. 

Lebar-lebu. 

Langgan; or 
Berlanggan. 
Lap. 

Lepir. 

Lop-lap. 

Lemah. 

Lepas. 

Lepak. 

Lateh. 

Lajak. 


A. W. Hamilton 
To creak slightly. 

To crackle as leaves. Pdkaian JcMsak-lc&Haolc « 
A rustling dress. KPHseh » Bustle. Kain ini 
mPnggerpMlc bunyi-nya « The rustling of a piece 
of stiff cloth. . 

To alter a ship^s course; to change direction. 
Kapal ia'huleh baiva luan » A ship that will not 
answer her helm. Mengambil luan ka-lain » 
To go off in a different direction. 

Efu^y of a motion. Ka-svngai lawas « To have 
easy motions (stool). 

Pokok mPlawas = A barren fruitless tree. Ki- 
la pa mPlawas * An empty coconut tree wdth no 
nuU, 

An accessory, counter-part; any thing that goes 
with something else. Teh laivan-nya susu « 
Milk goes with tea. 

To hang down limply at the edge, droop. Topi 
melebir = A drooping hat. Bihir menggelebir » 
A drooping lip. Tawar melebir * Absolutely 
tasteless. 

To thump. Lebar-Ubu hafi phut - My heart 
was in my mouth; violently excited. 

To deal with a shop; to subscribe to a paper,. 
(W. Lang gam), Langganan = A subscriber. 
To mop up moisture: To clean with a damp rag. 
Carelsss: Xot watching (vide lepa). 

To plash. Lop-lap hunyi bhjalan di-lumpor * 
To plash about in mud. Dia masok lop ka- 
dalam rumah *= He plumped into the house. 

Slack of tide, as opposed to liarus tPrajang a 
strong current. 

Open, unbounded. Lautan Upas * The open 
sea. Hutan Upas « The boundless forest. 

To fall with a thud. LPpok-Upak « To drop 
continuously of fruit. Akti Upak-kan budak 
itu sakarang * I shall give that boy such a 
smack in a moment. 

To exercise, practise regularly. Laiehan pS- 
phangan •• Warlike exercises, manoeuvres. 
PPlateh » a cadet. 

Momentum, way on a moving body. Th- 
lajak masok ka-dahm parit « His momentuni 
took him into the ditch. 
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Lazim. Customarj^ tisual. Sudah Hlaziman « It is 

Tisiial. 

Sooner or later. Lamhat laun MrUniu juga « 
We shall meet again sooner or later. 

Flaccid, fallen flat. MSlepek p^rut « A flat 
empty stomach. M^lepeh h^rjalan kaki « Tired 
and drooping after a walk. Bumah mSlepek 
ka-htimi = The house had fallen flat down. Si 
All sudah lama mMepek di-rumah Che Mat = 
Ali has been living on Che Mat for sometime. 

To well up, gush, spout up of blood, smoke etc. 

A piece (of cloth, paper etc.) Lemharan kMua 
« The second sheet of a newspaper etc. Surat 
yang di-lembarkan hersama sarna ~ The at¬ 
tached letter. 

Lemau. Weak, sleepy, apathetic. Vrat-nya lemau = his 

muscles are flabby and weak. Ben itu mHemau 
hunyi-nya = The band sounds very lifeless— 
aii opposed to pMas * lively. Basa lemau = 
insipid as a soft drink. Sa-Umau-lemau pun- 
tong di-dapor di-tiup bdrnyala juga - No 
matter how dead the embers appear to be they 
>vill rekindle if blown upon. 

Lempai (menye- 

lentpai). To droop, curl over at the edges. Bambut m^- 

Urnpai = With hair drooping over his face. 
Lentok-Umpai * Bent and drooping over on one 
side. 

Lenting. To leap about of live embers or fish, wTithe and 

shrivel as paper on a fire etc. MeUnting marah 
* To dance with rage. 

Lanjar. I/ong drawm out as a cable in a swift current 

(opposed to Hgak) : pamjang Ian jar. 

Terlanjor. An}d;hing that has overstepped the bound. 

Laiijor = Protracting; prolongation, etc. Sudah 
iManjor ka-mari = Now that we suddenly find 
ourselves here. P^rchakapan terlanjor * Any¬ 
thing w^hich slipped out in the boat of con¬ 
versation. 

Melesir. To trail along the ground of a long garment or 

plant: to lie about in the house anyhow and 
blether as an old woman. 

1.0fijak. To bob up and down. Nampak dia terlonjah- 

lonjak - He was seen to be rising up and down. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society. 


Lambat laun. 
Lepek. 


Lambut (Me- 
lambut). 

Lem bar. 
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Lenyek To squash or mash up by rubbing as with the 

fore-finger. 

Meluat. Sickening, disgusting. Mi^liiat aku nengoh diet 

* The sight of him makes me sick. 

Lembek-lotek. As soft as putt}'. 

Melochak. To be disturbed of water, to slap about of liquid 

in a moving vessel. Ayer lant mMocliak = The 
sea was disturbed. MHochak nesan tumpah 
leleh » The honey was disturbed and spilt over. 
Also gelochak (vide kochak), 

Kueh lopes. A sweetmeat of steamed pulut steeped in a 
sauce of gnla MHaka and sprinkled with grated 
coconut. 

Luek. To retch slightly as on eating something dis¬ 

agreeable. 

Lolong. To howl of dogs, babies, children etc. T^r- 

JolongAolong = howling. 

Loyang. A metal tray used in making sweets. 

Lonnyai. Soft of oyer-])oiled rice, Rupa lonnyai ® limp- 

and washed out in appearance. 

Lecher. To waste time, to dissipiate, be slack. Lagi 

Inch a lagi lecher = Not only immoral but a 
wastrel as well. Lecher kPrja ini * Work that 
drag on indefinitely, cf. lech eh. 

Tali lidah. The tendon below the tongue, 

Leret. To drag on, drag along behind, drag down be¬ 

hind. Meleret di-huritan « Dragged do^m in 
the stern. Kerja^7iya mMeret * His work drags 
on. 

Lampu gantong. A hanging lamp. 

Lampu dudok. A table lamp. 

Madu tnanchong. The ^ V ^ shaped cut at the bottom of the open¬ 
ing of a Malay bajii kurong. 

Mamek. A slightly nasty flat taste. 

Medu, sakit 

medu. Dyspepsia, indigestion. 

Kaseh mesera. Ijove; to <be really fond of a mrson; inseparable- 
love. 

Mengkol. Anxious, ill at ease. MSngkol dudok sa-orang^ 

Batu mongkom. Large dome-shaped rocks in the sea. 

Pinggan 

mongkom. A soup plate (From mongkom « dome-shaped).. 

Moncheh. The remains: a small amount. 
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Atandi peloh. Bathed in perspiration. 

JVluak. To retch slightly, slight nausea, hence disgust. 

Mahan nasi rninyah Uhas niuah = Nasi minyah 
is a dish which quickly brings on a feeling of 
nausea. 

Tidor mereng. To sleep on one^s side. 

Topi di-pakai 

mereng* To wear one^s hat cocked on one side. 

Dodol megan* A viscous sweetmeat composed of sugar, flour, 
eggs and minyah sapi: when granulated it be¬ 
comes antahesorna, 

Menyeriding. To lie on one^s side (From striding = an edge). 

Tidor menyiding. To sleep on oiie^s side (From siding - an 
edge). 

Munai* Soft, moist, and odorous. (Vide unai ). Pokok 

iahi ay am munai = The Ian tana shrub on 
account of its soft black berries when ripe. 

jVlembal. Jhan mP/mbal = Fish soaked in brine and then 

taken out so that the fish is still soft and damp; 
pieces of fish so treated are exposed for sale in 
this condition (From ernbal = damp). 

Mata punai* Any trellis work with small orifices. Dawai 
maia punai = Wire netting. 

Nycnyet. Puffed or pulled out a little. 

Ngongai, men- 

gongoi* To weep, of a child. 

Nasi. The white contents of a pimple when squeezed; 

{hcluar nasi, to exude the same). 

Ngap. A gasp. Ta dapat ngap = ISTo time to breathe, 

not a moment to oneself. 

Ondak* To pitch up and down, heave up and down. 

Kapal mcngondah di-Ungah laut » A ship 
]»it(?hing up and down in a heavy sea (and 
necessarily making little headway). Dudok 
dalani langcha it^rondak * To be jerked up and 
down in a slow rickshaw. 

Oja. To bait animals; To excite one animal to 

attack another (W. to set a cock on another). 

Ogam* To urge on, lead on. Kalau tiada di-ogam 

orang diani-lah ta =■ If he had not been led on 
by others he would have remained quiet. Tu- 
hang ogam « A man who excites or urges one 
on by a show of words etc. 

1925] Royal Asiaiic Society. 
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Sa-olah-olah. 


Ombak beralun. 


Ong-ang. 
Memadang. 
Pelangi mem- 
bangun. 
Pemanchar. 


Pengap. 

Main peranja. 

Penggal. 

Panggok. 

Pegari. 

Pel us. 


Terpelanchut, 

terlanchut. 

Terpelanchit. 


Patah lagu. 
Peparu. 

Para buang. 


A.S if. Dupand/ing-nya sa-olah-olah sayct 
mernhval. * He regardod me as if he thought I 
liad done it. 

A method of wearing a sarong hy women when 
it is gathered up into several folds at the side 
lain ikai omhak hdralun). 

The eronking of frogs. 

To be flat and o|X)n of country (from padang)^ 

A short perpendicular rainbow. 

The white expressed milk of a coconut taken 
from the second or subsequent squeezings when 
mixed with water as opposed to the thick pure 
pair snnfan obtained from the first squeezing. 

To take and do away quietly with other people’s 
property (also pen dap). 

A wayong troupe which plays in one spot for 
some time erecting a screen and seats as at a 
circus and charging for admission. 

To sever, cut off. Penggal yang kesa = The 
first part of a book etc. Buleh-kah penggo'i dua 
aimari itv = Can that almeirah be taken into 
two pieces (\V. panggal). 

To })laco or pile on top of. Di-panggok dengan 
kerusi lain * Another chair was piled on top of 
it. 

Visibility. Bui eh pegari - Can be seen. De¬ 
ngan pi^raduan iidak pegari = Lost to view bed 
and all. (AV. invisibility). 

To put one’s foot unexpwtedly through the 
ground or the floor etc: = perelm, ierperehis. 
Pelus kaki dalarn hirnpor = His foot went into- 
the mud. 

To shoot or slip out under pressure, squirt up. 
Melanchnt henar laku-nya - Unruly behaviour 
(A little squirt). 

To shoot out, of smaller bodies and with greater 
force as w’hen a seed pops out of its pod on being 
squeezed. 

A trill. Modulations of the voice in singing. 
Purple. 

A shelf for crockery etc. in a Malay house made 
by thrusting out the side planks of the house 
at an acute angle and flooring the bottom of 
the space with spaced laths. 
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Pakis. A maidenhair fern. 

Pisang meman- The condition of a banana tree just previous 
dak. to putting forth a fruit stalk (from patidak * 

short) due to the swollen and rather stumpy 
appearance. 

Panchang A method of wearing a mrcwg by women with 

serong. one edge at an acute angle (Kain ihit panchaiig' 

serong ). 

Pendaram. A pate of prawns etc. (W. penaram ). 

Main pantat. Sodomy. 

Pintal. A twister, cheat (Slang—vide pudng). 

Pemidang. A square frame used for stretching embroidery 

or skin.s: a picture frame. 

Penjorig. A point, projection; a point of land jutting out., 

Penyedap. A husl)and or wife (from st^dup pleasurable). 

Pu?.ar. A whorl of hair (Win. pusar-piisar) (The* 

varying situation of these whorls is important 
in the description of a buffalo). 

Pupok. To afjply a pla.ster, to plaster. Batas rosal’ di- 

pupoli dh\g(tn \iannh = Broken dykes are 

plastered with earth. 1)i-mana api lerpupok = 
Wherever fire is applied. 

Pukal. A lump, meaty, rukal isi-nya xkav ini = This 

fish is full of meat. Pukal hafi - to make up 
one’s mind. Tidak pukal hati-nya hendak 
vii^nchSraikan isteri-7iya = He cannot make up 
his mind to divorce his wife. 

Pokah. ]ioften, worthless, of e-heap and easily ])roken 

articles (slang). Pokah sangai ornng-nya si 
Baud i(v = Daud is a worthless loafer. 

Poni. A mug, tin vessel (W. A tin spoon or ladle). 

Punah (also Pu- 

nah ranah). To revile. 

Pesong. To turn out of its proper direction or course: 

Pesong ihu iangan-nya kena hadan - His thumb 
was put right out by striking against the person. 
Waktu herdiri ierpesong badau kena langgar « 
He was knocked against whilst standing and 
turned right round at an angle. 

Pelet. To smear on a slight quantity (Vide chalit)^ 

Pelet kapor « To smear a little lime on a leaf. 

Pinang masak. A deep rich yellow. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Perengau. Gaping open. P^rSngau hahu-nya kina p^luru 

= nis ^shoulder was gaping open where he was 
shot. 

Peregang seluar. Trouser stretchers, (From Hgang = To 
stretch). 

Perelas. To scrape off. Di-pMlas habis harta-nya uleh 

hHina itu = The woman stripped him bare of all 
his possessions. 

Buah Perambun. A joking name lor the clown in a mayong. 

Rondeng. To calculate, discuss. BProndeng « To go into 

ways and means; to go into the pros and cons; 
to discuss a matter at a meeting. Rondengan 
* Ui^^cussions, deliberations. 

Rennyut. To throb. Ijnin rmnywi-nya anak ikan * small 

fish give quite a different little tug on the line. 
Merennyut anak dura di-rumah * The house 
M^as full of girls. 

Oerennyam. To feel itchy, to feel excited sexually. Naik 
g^r^nnyam - To be on heat. 

Perotan. A wood cutter. 

Rodok. To thrust into, jab upwards. Rodok s^ndok 

dalam mulut = He shoved the spoon into hifi 

mouth. 

Rusoh. Disturbed (metaphorically). Rusoh dalam 

Imii = Very much perturbed. 

Aleruang. To cleanse a dead body of impurities by ex- 

pressijig any excreta especially the iahi ami or 
original excrement which fonns part of our 
being ajul comes away at death or when on 



the point of death. 

Meruap. 

To boil up. ’Ban meruap ka-hidong « The 
stink strikes up into one’s nostrils. 

Rumah api. 

A light house, a receptacle for a lamp as in 
hurricane lamps. 

Royal. 

Happy ( = joli) h^rjalan royal. 

Sarunyai. 

Ruffled. Bulu bnrong sarunyai « With feathers 
all ruffled. 

Merebet. 

To drag in third parties to a dispute etc. ^uka 
merebet orang = He is fond of dragging in other 
])eople. Rebet «= rabit. 

Risau. 

Ill at ease, anxious, troubled. Risau dudoJe du 
rumah * To feel miserable and vexed at having 
to stay in-doors. 
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Rebus ta* empok. To be boiled without getting any softer i.c. a 
hardened sinner (W. r^htis ia' empoh), 

Terenchat. Stunted ( = Icermrhat). 

Perabun. A charm for dulling an opponent's senses so- 

that he is unaware of our presence. (From 
rnbun = To fumigate). 

Ragum. Anything in the nature of a vice, a ticket col¬ 

lector’s punch, a pair of pincers. 

Merayang. Sa4agi ada duit merayang = So long as he has 

got any money his brains in a whirl i.c. he 
wanders around spending it foolishly. (From 
rwyang * dizzy). 

Meredap. Api mal-an meredap * A fire consuming in¬ 

wardly. Meredap hafi = An aching heart due 
to love, anguish etc. 

Resa. Natural impulse or inclination. Metigihif 

reset ~ To follow oneV own inclination as to 
dress etc. 

Rangsang. Mhangsang hau-nya = xV very strong or ex¬ 

citing scent. 

Perengap. A charm which extinguishes an enemy’s power 

of injury ( « Hna rdngap). 

Terongkas* To fall or slip off. Takut kain ieronghis = For 

fear of my sarong falling off. 

Rangkap. To combine, to join two things together. Daun 

nyior di-rangkapkan = The coconut leaves are 
stitched together. Diia-dua hukum di-rangkap- 
kan = The sentenc*es will be concurrent, or both 
the sentences may be inflicted. 

Rcnggfe. tree with a few pointed brandies 

{rdttggis W.). 

Ayam panggang 

peringgi. A full grown but not quite mature hen (also- 

used metaphorically of girls). 

Aferepak. To increase and multipl}'. Padi nierepak = To 

spring up thickly of padi. 

Rgpur. Bambut-nya sudah r^pui * His hair was falling 

out at the least touch. 

MSremut. To pulsate: to be alive with. Mermiut orang 

dirpadang - The plain was alive with humanity. 

Ransum* (vide ramsum). Si-anu di-ran$tim uleh lima 

orang « So and so was raped by 5 persons ono 
after the other. 

1936] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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Rem pat. 

Blown about at the mercy of the wind and 
wavas. Bia mirempat kasana kamari m^nchari 
k^rja * He drifted from place to place looking 
for work. 

Rumpun. 

A tuft: A clump (of grass, bushes etc.). 

Rantam. 

To club together: Baik kita h^rantam = Let us 
get together and subscribe. 8i Awang *nak di- 
rantam dek China = The Chinese had bound 
themselves together to give Awang a thrashing. 

Rinchek-rinchek. Odds and ends, miscellaneous, minor. BHanja 
rinchek-rincheh = Minor expenses. 

Renda. 

Lace (W. gold or silver lace). Baju Mrenda * 
A woman^s lace jacket. 

Sotoh. 

A terrace: terraced roof. 

Songket. 

To wrest up: (To wrest open). Penyongket 
hotol - A bottle opener of the key type. Kain 
meja hola di-songkeUnya = He ripped up the 
cloth on the billiard table. 

Sengkar. 

A thwart, cross seats in a boat. 

Sangkil. 

Successful accomplishment. Tuju pun sangkil 
« Ills black arts were successful. Bdlum dapat 
kaseh-nya sangkil = His suit was unsuccessful. 

Sengkol. 

Perut sengkul = A pleasant cold feeling of the 
stomach. 

Sepok. 

To fling down or aside as clothes. Jaioh Ur- 
sc^ok = To fall in a heap. 

Sepoh gigi. 

A recipe for giving a polished appearance to 
teeth. One of them is amhil mimhang paras 
bontot-nya dan panaskan, hila sudah suam 
kumor dPngan ayer-nya iujoh kali. 

Sok-sek. 

The sound of whispering. Berchakap sok-sek. 

Seling. 

Small silver change. 

Selumbar. 

A splinter: A sliver. 

Semangat. 

MnuOi shnangai Easily frightened, nervy, 
jumpy, unable to withstand sudden shock. 
KP.ras s^mangai = reverse of Umali semangat. 
Badan-nya kur semangat " * Said of a strong 
fat healthy person. 

Sembat. 

To whip up, jerk up. Tali sembat » The line 
which closes a hMor crab-pot with a snap. 
tJahit sembat * A stitch. 

Sembat. 

To whip the water as a skate: to beat down on 
anything with a broad surface. 
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Sampok. 


Sempal. 

Sampun. 

Bersimpan. 

Sintal. 

Senang-lenang. 

Senoh. 


To run up against: to run right into (as in 
charging to football); to internupt. Tersampole 
* A mysterious affection caused by running into 
a ghost. 

Lidali menyempal == Unable to pronounce words 
projx^rly, tongue-tied. 

Jhimhnf di-sampun To let the whole head of 
liair grow without restraint. 

To pack up, to tidy up a house; to bury 
(Penang). 

Well nourished (of a person) (W. pot-bellied). 
The ejhtome of ease, a frequentative of semng. 

('omfortably full, neither hungry nor the re¬ 
verse. 


Sennyar. 

Suji. 

Stidip besi. 
Sodok. 


Surai. 


Sa-napas. 


Sara. 


Sakat. 
Sakai. 
Saki baki. 

Saleh. 


The tingling feeling in an aching tooth. 

A thick sweet M'heat flour paste eaten as a 
pudding. 

A flat iron ladle for turning over eggs cakes 
etc. in cooking. 

To shovel up. Kolel' mhiyodolc = A Volelc that 
dips her nose badly into the sea. Kena sodok 
dengan kcris = He was given an upper cut with 
the k(^ris. 

To separate. Orang jempuiati pun b^rsurai- 
Ink = Tlie guests broke up and departed. De- 
mam *nak surai ^ The fever is breaking up. 
Boil surai (Penang) == Shredded wheat-bread. 

A breath. Chium sa-napas = A long kiss. 
Lari sa-napas == To run off as hard as one can 
go (i.f. without a breather). Tinggal napas = 
Tired out and panting. 

Means of support: provisions. Mmerima sara 
dari kernjaan = To be supported by the Goveni- 
ment i.c. to receive a pension; masing-masing 
mvnyarakan diri. 

To annoy; to tease. 

To raj) with the knuckles. 

The remainder: What is left over. A frequen¬ 
tative of baki. 

To turn round: To revert; to change over. 
Saleh pokok limau ini manis jadi masam « This 
lime tree has changed completely over from 
sweet to sour. 


1925] Royal Astatic Society. 
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Mat Salleh. 
Saji. 

Salut.' 

Sebak. 

Setiram. 

Sebar. 


Sebu. 

Serabai. 

Serawa. 

Serobah-serobeh, 

Serbah-serbeh. 

Serap. 

Seremban. 

Susok. 

Susok. 


Susun bantal. 

Sokong. 

Suam. 

Sibar. 


Some Malay Words. 

A nickname for a European Holy 
A form of entertainment: main saji. 

IMating. Qigi saint Smas * A gold-plated tooth, 

Sakit svhak, angin s^hak « wind in the stomach 
making breathing difficult. 

A chandelier. 

Numb. The fweuliar tingling sensation of 
numbness. Jan sehar * A finger that has gone 
to sleep. Sakit sShar mhnhawa tepok = A 
condition of numbness leads to palsy. 

Full. SShukan lubang = To fill up a hole. 
Sehn muka-nya = Having a full face. P^rut 
Urasa angin sebu = To have an inflated feeling 
of the stomach. 

Full of holes (as a nest). 

A sweet stew of boiled sugar, santan and fruit 
such as durian, bananas, bread fruit, sweet* 
potatoes. 

Dishevelled of clothes. 

Absorption. IH-s^rap uleh jin « Possessed by a 
demon. 

The game of knuckle-bones played usually with 
j>ebbles or seeds. 

A small thin plate usually of gold let into the 

cheek to give the owner a bright captivating 
countenance: masok susok. 

Bearing. Susok badan * Carriage. PMm- 
pimn Uada bersusok = A woman who does not 
carry herself well. Kapal tiada susok = The 
reverse of a fine looking ship. 

A j)yramidal pile of cushions. Anak susun 
bardal » Having a regular series of children 
one smaller than the other. 

The boom which stretches out the sail in a 
kolek, 

Suam-suam kuhu « Lukewarm. 

To add an edging to a central piece. Sibar 
layar = To add on a strip of cloth to a sail to 
enlarge it. Sibar nmah - To add on side bal¬ 
conies to a house. 
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Siar. To wander, promenade (from the Arabic siyar « 

l^oing in any manner or at any pace). Surat 
hhahar yang Ursiar sa-luroh *alam = A news¬ 
paper which reaches to every comer of the globe. 

Seman, A man. 

Sawan inau. A type of convulsions combined with heavy 
breathing met with usually amongst children. 

Sakit membaka. Hereditary disease. 

Segar-pugar. Fresh, revived. A frequentative of s^gar. 

S^^gar-piigar segala pole ok » All the plants were 
revivified. 

Sebat. To filch (slang) (from sehai = to switch). 

Kasut sahayo di-s^hat orang * Somebody has 
pinched my shoes. 

Sa-chap. A slab or plait of vermicelli: la'sa sa-chap, 

Tldor tSr. 

bongkang. To sleep stretched out at full length. 

Membanting 

tulang. To work hard. 

Tabek-tabek. Begging your pardoii; If T may be excused 
for mentioning it. A polite phrase used when 
about to mention something indelicate. 

Tatap. Ta*makan tatap = ITnable to bear close in- 

sj)ection, of beauty, cloth etc. (from tatap = 
careful inspection. 

Tajor. A fishing rod. M^najor = To fish with a rod 

for cuttlefish etc. 

Tarah. To level rough ground. 

Menapak. To track (from tapak = the sole of a foot) also a 

technical term for going out when playing 
chongkak, M^ngalur tapak * To walk min- 
cingly. Tapak rumah = The site of a house. 
Tapak pokok hunga = A flower bed. 

Menakak. To sew two pieces of a half-width sarong to¬ 

gether horizontally (from iakak). 

Tahi minyak. Unreliable: useless: a rotter (slang). Banyak 
iahi minyak-nya « He is full of dirty tricks, 

Takek. Aka takek k^pala Hgkau d^ngan pisau * I will 

notch your head with a knife. 

Takok-takok (or 

bertakok- Banded: ridged, ringed as the trunk of a coco- 

takok). nut tree, certain biixls^ iieckst etc. 

Tayang. To hold an article up to the light so as to ob¬ 

serve it. 

1986] Royal Astatic Society. 
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Tangkap. Ttntghip dhtgan * grapple with. Tanphap 

hita orafig = grasp a personas meaning. 

Tedoh, tempat 

tedoh. Slioltor; a sheltered spot. 

Tengong- 

tenging. Absent-mindedly: laek-a-daisical. 

Bertongkong- 

tongkong. Tii large lumps, of wood, sago etc. 

Sa-tangkup. A handful. 

Tiga tangkup 

ayer. Three handfuls of water. 

Kuat tonggang. A hard drinker from ionggang * upside dowir 
i.e. of a bottle. Senonggang head-downwards, 

Tonggong. Piled up. Bendcra hertonggong-tonggong = Of 

dags piled up above each other on a decorated 
mast. 

Tonchet. A tuft or lock of hair: a small queue: {kon- 

chef), 

Tenggek. To push out the buttoctks to one side, IH* 

ienggek orang jaioh Urpelaniing * Knocked 
sprawling by a lateral ])ush with the i)utt(X*ks 
as in playing football. 

Teran. rhicran - « strainer, squeezer as for lemons. 

Bertanggam. Interlocked as fingers: spliced together as the 
two ends of a rope, 

Papan lantai 

bertanggam. Grooved and tongued of planks. 

Bertelekan 

pinggang. With hands akimbo. 

Tahi tembaga. Verdigrease. 

Tembus. To go right through of a road. Jahn ini 

ienihis kamana = Where does this road come 
out? 

Tern bam. Prominent as of the cheeks. Muka Umham * 

Full faced (W. temban). 

Tempuras. Scattered around by leakage. RSmpah habis 

Umimrm dari batu giling « The curry stuiBE was 

scattered about having flown off the cmrrystone. 

Tam pin. A cylindrical plaited leaf receptacle for hi- 

hchan etc. Belachan sa-tampin, 

Tindeh per- 

kataan. To cap a story. 
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Torch. 


Tengol. 

T uam. 

Tipam. 

Titek. 

Tepok (or angin 
tepok). 

Tilan. 

Tebak. 

Umpil. 

Unchang. 


A shallow groove: a deep scratch: an incision 
on bark as in tapping for rubber. PP.noreh 
(fHah = a rubber tapper: menorek gMah = to 
tap rubber. Muka di-tarch fa herdanih * Pale 
from fright or shock. 

Foolish, idiotic. 

To give it to a })ersoii hot and strong 
(siajig). J)ia pun iuam-lah = He let tire etc. 

To strike with the tlat of the hand. 

To raj): A succession of hammering blows as in 
beating out a metal. 

Palsy or partial paralysis of the lower limbs 
often due to childbirth etc. 

A children’s complaint the manifestations of 
wln(‘h are ])ain in the stomach and crying. 

To <lig out: Tehak fanah = To dig out earth 
M’ith a ehangkul et(*. 

To j)roj)el a ))oat by resting an oar on the 
gunwale and levering outwards (uwet). 

A haversack: A cartridge bag = Unchang 
kavius. 


Ubang. To alter tlie course or i)osition of a thing: 

Uhang lialuan To alter tlie course of a vessel. 

Berubah muka. To change colour nnd(*r the influence of a 
sudden sliock, accusation etc. 


Mengubah janJI. To break one’s ])romise. 
LJdip(alsomedit). Mean. 


Mengurat. 

Usek. 


Upak. 


Umbi. 


tJitipamakan. 


Hatl yap-yap. 


To be keen on a woman (vide glia 'urat). 

To meddle with. Jangan hagi orang usek 
harang ini * Don’t allow anyoJie to meddle with 
these things. 

To stir up (flguratively), to foment. Orang 
per upak == A mischief maker, one who stirs up 
jx'ople. 

The heart of the root of a tree or of a bulb upon 
which its life depends it corresponds to umbmt 
M’hich is the heart of the tree etc. above ground 
(W. that portion of the root which is buried). 

To liken to (W. to compare). Tiada di-\nn- 
panuikan orang = To be treated with scant res- 
j)ect or as of no account. 

A disinclination (to do something). 


1925] Royal Asiaiic Sotieiy. 
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Some Malay Words. 


Corrigenda 


In Journal Xo. 85 of March 1922 the following misprints 
appeared in the comparative lists of Singapore and Penang words 
given at the end of my article on Penang Malay. 


{Add lor) tutiip itn 
Bengkang 

Bengkang giila merah 
Biji asam (main) kadi a kh'ai 
loan (Chinese) 

Chak hurong 
Clink pipet 

{Champin) a slight flow 
Chor Kodak 
{tlnan) the sugar plant 
{Gcbang) to yearn 
Oefi 

JSrumal 

Kepah 

Khenali 

Kerja iertogah dogah 
Kertas pedap 
Ldcdi, 

{Lendip) tertib 
Pa' aaut 
Pdeta. 

Pcnnkan abang; saudara abang 


{Pejal) k^nnyat 
Smak 

{Sigolak) Kolak-kolak 
Tali kerangan 
Timun betek 
Ubi ikan 


read Tutvp ibn. 

** Bengkang. 

’ Bengkang gala merah. 

Main biji amm; main kadia 
kPrni: ioa*^ (Chinese). 

Burong Chak. 

Chak pipit. 

A slight flaw. 

Chor Kodok. 

' The sugar palm. 

To yarn. 

GHi. 

J dn^mah 
Kepak. 

K trenail. 

** Kerja Urogah-ogah. 

KMas p^dap. 

" Lekeh. 

** TMih, 

Pa sank. 

PHUa. 

’’ Abang p^nakan, abang sau¬ 
dara (similarly for the rest 
of the pHakan relation¬ 
ships). 

KUnhyal. 

Kolok-kolok. 

Tali k^ranjang. 

** Timun hUek. 

Ikan ubL 


A. W. Hamilton. 
Journal Malayan Branch [Vol. Ill, Part, III,. 



A List of Minerals found in British Malaya 
together with a description of 
their Properties, Composition, 
Occurrences and Uses. 

By E. S. WiLLBOURK, 

Assistant Geologist, F. M. S. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Specimens of most of the minerals described in this paper 
are contained in the registered collection at the Geologist’s Office, 
Batu Gajah, and the information about their method of occurrence 
has been extracted from notes made by members of the Department. 
Mr. J. B. Scrivenor’s long experience has furnished the greater 
]>art of the material, and his notes on the collections of minerals 
in the Perak Museum, the Selangor Museum, and the Baffles 
Museum, have also l)een used, so as to make the account as 
<-omplete as possible. 

The list does not include the names and descriptions of all 
the minerals which occur in British Malaya, but only those which 
are found as abundant grains in conc-entrates, or Rs fairly large 
specimens. In addition, certain rare minerals (such as gold) are 
included on account of their value, although they do not form 
large 8j)ecimen8, nor do they occur abundantly in concentraies. 
<Jn the other hand, some minerals (for example, hiotite) form a 
considerable proportion of various rocks, and yet they seldom or 
never occur as masses of size sufficient to form hand-specimens. 
Such minerals are omitted if they are not of particular interest, 
and if it is likely that they will never be of commercial value. 

I’robably most of the readers of this paj)er are not acimstomed 
to the use of the microficope, so, except in one or two instances, 
no mention has been made of those properties which can only be 
studied by means of polarised light, or under magnifications higher 
than those obtained by a pocket lens. For a similar reason, very 
little attention has been paid to chemical projierties. 

Malay'English Glossary. 

Bukit hill. Klian mine, 

tliangkat hill, hUlock. Pulau island, 

ttunong mountain. Sungei river. 

1925] Royai Asiatic Society. 
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Minerals found in British Malaya. 


Explanation of Certain Terms and Abbreviations. 

Amaiig is a lieavv bla<fk sand which is sej)arated from 
cassiterite when washing u}> the contents of the sluice 1)0xes, in 
tin-mining. It is a mixture of various minerals. 

One pikiil = 100 katies = 133J pounds avoirdupois. 

H., Hardness. The hardness of a mineral is determined hy 
a rough comparison with certain known minerals which are adopted 
as standards. The standards usually taken are crystals of the 
following, here arranged in iiKToasing order of hardness. 

1. Talc. 4. Fluorite. 7. Quartz. 

2. Gypsum. 5. Apatite. 8. Topaz. 

3. Galcite. (J. Orthoclasc. 9. Corundum. 

10. Diamond. 

The finger nail is a little over 2 in liardness, since it can scratch 
gypsum and not cal(‘ite. One of the Straits Settlements nickel 
five cent pieces is between 3 and 4; it can scratch caleite, and can 
itself be scratched by fluorite. The steel of a pocket knife is just 
over 5, and ordinary window glass has a hardness of 5.3. 

■S.G., Specific Gravity. This is the weight of the substance 
compared with the weight of an equal volume of water. The 
determination of the sftecific gravity of a mineral is an important 
aid to its identification. 

LIST OF MINERALS. 

Agate, see under quartz. 

Amethyst, see under quartz. 

Anatase, see oetahedrite. 

Andalusite. 

Angles! TE. 

Arsenical })yrites, see arsenopyrite. 

AnsENOPYjjiTE^ mispiekel, arsenical pyrites. 

Asbestos, see under serpentine, and also under tremolite. 
Axinite. 

AzuniTE, chessylite, blue cof){)er carbonate. 

Bakite, barytes, heavy s[)ar. 

Barytes, see barite. 

Bismuth glance, see bismuthinite. 

Bismuth, Xative. 

Bismuthinite, bismuth glance, 

Black jack, see sphalerite. 

Black tin, see cassiterite. 

Blende, see sphalerite. 

Blue co})per carbonate, see azurite. 

Bog iron ore, see limonite. 

Bog manganese ore, see psilomelane. 

Boknite, purple copper ore, erubescite, peacock ore. 

Journal Malayan Branch [Vol. Ill, Part, III^ 
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Bkookite, 

Brown haematite, see limonite. 

Cairngorm, see under quartz. 

Calcite, calc apar. 

Carbon. 

Cassitkiiite, tin stone, black tin, 

Cerussite. 

Chalcedony, see under quartz. 

Chalcopyrite, copper pyrites. 

Chalybite, sj)athic iron, siderito. 

Chessylite, see azurite. 

Chiastolite, see under andalusite. 

China clay, see kaolin. 

Chlorite. 

Chondrodite, liumite, clinohumite. 

Chrome iron ore, see cihromile. 

Chrome Ochre. 

Chromite, chromic iron, chrome iron ore. 
Chrysotile, sc‘e under serpentine. 

Cinnabar. 

Clinohumite, see chondrodite. 

Coal, see under lignite. 

Cobalt glance, see cobaltite. 

COBALTITK, cobalt glaiicc. 

COLUMBITE. 

Copper, Native. 

CORLTNDCM. 

Diopside, malacolite. 

Dolomite. 

Emery, see under corundum. 

Epidote. 

Erubescite, see bornite. 

Euxenite. 

Felspar. 

Fluorite, fluor spar. 

Fluor spar, see fluorite. 

Galena. 

Garnet. 

Gold, Native. 

Graphite, see under carbon. 

Green copper carbonate, see malachite. 
Gypsum, 

Haematite, rwl haematite, specular iron ore. 
Heavy spar, see barite. 

Hiibnerite, see wolfram. 

Humite, see chondrodite. 

Hyacinth, see zircon. 

Iceland spar, see under calcite. 

Idocrase, see vesuvianite. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Ilmexite^ menaceanite, titaniferous iron ore. 

Tlmenorutile, see under rutile. 

Iron pyrites, see pyrite. 

Jacinth, see zircon. 

Jargon, see zircon. 

Jasper, see under quartz. 

Kainpylite, see mimetite. 

Kaolin, China clay. 

Lepjdolite, lithium mica. 

Lignite. 

Ltmonitk, brown haematite, bog iron ore. 

Lithium mica, see le})idolite. 

Lodestone, see magnetite. 

Magnesia mica, see phlogopite. 

Magnetic iron ore, see magnetite. 

Magnetite, lodestone, magnetic iron ore. 

Magnetic pyrites, see pyrrhotite. 

Malachite, green copper carbonate. 

Malacolite, see diopside. 

Mena(‘canite, see ilmenite. 

Mica, see under muscovite. 

Micaceous haematite, see under haematite. 

Milky quartz, see under quartz. 

Mimetite, kamjndite. 

Mineral oil, see petroleum. 

Mis})ickel, sec arsoiiopyrite. 

Molvudkxitk. 

Monazite. 

Monetite. 

Mcscovite, white mica. 

()(TAHKDinTE, aiiatase. 

■Onyx, see under quartz. 

Opal, see under quartz. 

Peacock ore, see bornite. 
l^ETKOLECM, mineral oil. 

PHARMACOSlDEiaTE. 

JhiLOGOPiTK, magnesia mica. 

I^SILOMELANE, Wad. 

I’urple coj)])er ore, see bornite. 

Pyiute, pyrites, iron pyrites. 

Pyrites, see pyrite. 

Pyrolusite. 

Pyromorphite. 

Pyrrhotite, magnetic pyrites. 

<)uartz. 

Bed haematite, see haematite. 

Boctk crystal, see under quartz. 

Rose quartz, see under quartz. 

Rutile. 
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Sapphire, see under corundum. 

SOIIEELITE. 

SCORODITE. 

Serpentine. 

Siderite, sec chalybite. 

Smoky quartz, see under quartz. 

Soapstone, see talc. 

Spathic iron, see chalybite. 

S|:)ecular iron ore, see haematite. 

Sphalerite, zinc blonde, blende, black jack. 

Spinel. 

Steatite, see talc. 

Stibnite. 

Stolzite. 

Struverite. 

Talc, steatite, soapstone. 

Tinstone, see cassiterite. 

Titaniferous iron ore, see ilmenite. 

Topaz. 

Tourmaline. 

Tremolite. 

Tungstic ochre, see tungstite. 

Tungstite. 

A’esuvianite, idoerase. 

Vivianite. 

AVad, see psilomelane. 

White mica, see must*ovite. 

AVolfram. 

AVollartonite. 

Xenotime, 

Yellow ochre, see under limonite. 

Zinc blende, see sphalerite. 

Zircon. 

Andalusite. 

Occurs in coarse prismatic forms. In colour it is wliitislu 
often rose-red when occurring as grains in amang, II - 7.5; 
S.Q. = 3.16 to 3.20. 

In composition it is aluminium silicate, AloSiOg. 

Andalusite has been found as large white lumps showing 
crystal faces at Chenderiang, in alluvium near a granite limestone 
contact, and it has been found also, with pinkish coloured mica 
and quartz, as a vein in limestone at Gopeng, connected with a 
kaolin-vein. In small grains it is common in amang from many 
parts of the country. 

Andalusite is sometimes found in crystals which have a core 
of carbon, in section showing the form of a cross. This variety 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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is known as chiaslolite. It has been developed in many parts of 
Malaya in non-ealearoous shales, where they have suffered altera¬ 
tion owing to intrusion of granite, as, for instanee, in the Kenaboi 
Yallev, Negri Sembilan. 

Andalusite is not used for any commercial purpose. 

Anglesite. 

Occurs massive or in })rismatic crystals. It is usually white, 
tinged yellow, gray, or green, with a lustre varying from 
adamantine to resinous and vitreous. 11. = 2.75 to 3; S.O. = (>.12 
to 6.;19. 

In composition anglesite is lead sulphate, PbSO.|. It is 
formed through the oxidation of galena. A sample sent to the 
(geologist’s Office, in 191G, for analysis, found by a firm who were 
j)rospecting in the neighbourhood of Ipoh, contained (approximately 
1 j 9 j)er cent of lead suljdiate, and some quartz was ])resent. 

It was said that there was a considerable deposit of the 
mineral, and, if this is the case, it should be commercially valuable. 

Arsenopyrite, mlspicl'el, arReniml pyrites, 

()c(*urs often as twinned crystals in granitic rocks, with some 
faces striated. It may occur in granular condition. It is brittle, 
and is,silver-white in colour, with a metallic lustre. It Is opaque, 
and the -streak is dark grayish-black. II. * 5.5 to G ; S.(i. = 5.9 
to G.2. 

It is sulpli-arsenide of iron, FeAsS. 

Arseno])yrite is found in large quaiitity in many jdaces, as¬ 
sociated with tin ore, and, where it has to be removed from the 
ore by roasting, the white arsenic is sometimes collected as a by- 
prodiu't. In 1921, 9()'() pounds were exported from Sungei 
Lembing, Pahang, by the Pahang (Consolidated (Company, Limited; 
in 1922 the amount exported was 10 tons, and in 1923 15^ tons. 
A cojisiderable quantity of wffiite iarsenic is now’ being j)rGduced at 
Selil)iii Lode Mine (Beatrice Mines), Kinta. 

The value of wdiite arsenic recently was £60 to £80 a ton. 
It is used i]i insecticide and weed-killing j)re])arations, and in the 
glass industry. A /small quantity is used in the preparation of 
Hlrugs. 

Axinite. 

Occurs usually in broad crystals with a highly glassy lustre, 
<'oloiir (love-browai and blue-vioiet, streak uncoloured, transparent 
to sub-translucent. H. := 6.5 to 7; S.G. « 3.3. 

It is a boro-silicate of aluminium and calcium, with varying 
amounts of iron and manganese. Its exact composition is doubtful. 
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It occurs with epidote in thin veins in granite at TJlu Piah, 
Kinta, near limestone, and with epidote, in some highly metamor¬ 
phosed limestones and schists, in a cutting on the Pahang railway 
between Krambit and Kuala Lipis. It has been found also at 
Bundi, Kemaman, and near Kuah on Pulau Langkawi. 

There is no commercial use for axinite. 


Azurite, chessylifp, blue copper carbonate. 

It may occur as an earthy mineral, or in crystals with a 
vitreous lustre and intense azure-blue colour. The streak is blue, 
ajid the crystals are transparent to opaque. II. = 3.5 to 4; 
S.G. = 3.77.* 

It is basic top])er carbonate, SCuCOg.CuCOHlg. 

Only one specimen is known from this country, and it ?s in 
the Selangor Museum, said to have been collected at Changkat 
Pari , near I poll. 

Barite, barytes, heavy spar. 

Sometimes occurs in tabular crystals, but often granular, 
resemlding white marble. H, = 2.5 to 3.5; S.G. = 4.3 to 4.6. 
Its weight easily distinguishes it from marble. 

In comi^ositioJi it is barium sulphate, BaS 04 . 

It is found in the hills Indiind the resthouse at Kroh, and 
between Pong and Kroh in Ppper Perak, in the hills about ten 
miles from Pulai, Kinta, and with micaceous haematite at Sungei 
Belong in the IVrak Biver. 

The jirice obtainable ])er ton is only a])out £1, so it is not 
likely that it will be found in })ayable quantity in this cvnintry. 

Bismuth, Native. 

It is a brittle silver-white metal, usually in coarsely folivated 
masses, with streak also silver-white. It is 0 })aque. 11. ^ 2 ; 
S.G. « J).7'0 to 9.83. It is very easily fusible, more so than galena, 
and the globule obtained is distinguished from lead by its brittle 
nature, lead being very malleable. 

It is pure bismuth, Bi. 

It has been found at the Eotan Dahan Mine, Kinta, as large 
lumps in clay, at Menglembu, and also in Gunong Lesong Forest 
Beserve, Flu Pontian, Pahang, near a granite margin. It is 
possible that native bismuth occurs with the bismuthinite i:ear 
Kuah, on Langkawi Island, but it has not yet been proved in the 
small quantity of ore as yet available for testing. 

1925] Royal Asiaiic Society. 
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Bismuth expands on solidifying, and so it is used in stereotype 
alloys, where a specially clear impression of the ty])e is required. 
It is used in the manufacture of various fusible alloys, in porcelain 
])ainting and enamelling, in staining glass, in dental eolders land 
amalgams, in silvering mirrors, in electrical fuses etc., and, most 
of all, in making salts for pharmaceutical purposes. The price 
of pure bismuth varied, in 1919, from $3.50 (American) per lb. 
in January, to (American) per lb, in December. In 192^ 

and for the first })art of 1923, the ])rice was 10 shillings per lb. 

So far, bismuth lias not been mined in this country except 
on Piilau Ijangkawi (see under bismuthinite). 

Bismuthinite, hisnivth ghwee. 

Usually massive and foliated, sometimes fibrous. It is opaque, 
has a metallic lustre, and is lead-grey in colour, with a greyish- 
black streak. It shows a perfect cleavage, often with a strongly 
striated cleavage fac'c. H. = 2.5; 8.Cl. = 6.5. (about). 

In compovsition it is bismuth sulphide, BigS;}. 

Towards the end of 1922 a mine ^vas rJarted, near Knali in 
Pulau Langkawi, hi a contact metamorphic deposit of mixed j.iiii' 
and cojiper ores containing a little bismuth. The commonest ore- 
mineral present is sphalerite (zhic-blende) containing about 5 
])er cent of cojiper and about h.l per cent of bismuth, and bornite 
is the next (‘ommonest ore mineral. Small quantities of a 
mineral were collected whicdi contained about 50 per cent of 
biismuth and about 13 ])er cent of copper, both occurring as 
sul])hidcs. This mineral is probably bismuthinite. 

The ore body occurs at a granite limestone contact, and, apart 
from ore minerals, it is made up for the most part of W'ollastonite 
and green garnet, though in one jilace a small quantity of zinc 
blende, pyrites, and bismuthinite w^as found in a rock largely 
composed of fluorite and a green pyroxene. 

The uses of bismuth are descri)>ed under Bismuth, native. 

Bornite, purple copper ore, erubesciie, peacock ore, 

Bornite oc^c-urs in massive form, with granular or com}iact 
structure. It has a metallic lustre, the colour ranging between 
copper-red and brown, when fresh, but quickly becoming irides¬ 
cent. The streak is pale gra^dsh-black. H. = 3; S.G. * 4.9 to 5.4. 

It is a sulphide of copper and iron, with varying proportions 
of these metals in massive specimens, whereas the composition of 
the crystals agrees with CuaFeSg, 

Bornite has been found in a contact metamorphic deposit near 
Kuah, on Pulau Langkawi, in altered limestone. The commonest 
ore-mineral present is sphalerite (zinc blende) with a smaller 
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quantity of bornite, and still sinallor amounts of bismuthinite. 
The gangue minerals are ^vollastonite, green garnet, anvl a green 
})yroxene, with varying amounts of ealcite. Mining operations 
were started on this deposit in 1922. Bornite is also known to 
occur in Kinta. It is a widely occurring and important ore of 
copper in other ])arts of the world, but it is not known in quantity 
in tliis country. 

Brookite. 

Ot'curs \n tabular crystals with metallic, adamantine, or sub- 
metallic lustre. The (‘dour varies, being brown, reddish, green, 
to iron-black. The crystals may be translucent or opaque. IT. 
= 0.5 to (J; S.c;. = ;i.8r to l.Ol. ' 

In composition it is titanium dioxide, TiO.^. 

It occurs in ('oncentrates, associated with cassiterite, in several 
localities, examples being the Tekka Ltd. Mine in Kinta, a mine 
between Kiu‘hai and Kajang in Selangor, on Atherton Estate near 
Siliau, in Kegri Sembilan, and in a tributary of vSungei Galas, 
})etwoen Kuala Krai and Kuala Pergau, in Kelantan. 

Jlrookite has no commercial value. 

Calcite, calc spar. 

Calcite is usually found in compact masses, but it may 0 (?cur 
as crystals of varied habit, from thin tabular to long prismatic, 
and, less commonly, in i(*eland spar, as rhombohedra. It may also 
occur in fibrous form, or very often, granular: also in earthy form; 
also stala(‘titie and nodular. 

Galcit(* is usually colourless or wliite, but it may be yellow, 
]>ink, purpl(‘, blue, to bnm’ii, and black. Transpanmt to opaque. 
II. = d (easily s<‘rat(‘hed with a knife) ; S.Cb - 2.L 

In composition it is calcium carbonate, CaCOj^. 

It is a very commonly distributed mineral in Malaya, constitut¬ 
ing in one or other of its forms a considerable ])art of (he earth’s 
crust. In any of the limestone lulls most of the forms can be seem. 

(‘alcite is being mined in many localities by limc-burn(*rs. 
Near Ipoh a limestone hill is being quarried for marble, and 
quarries are also being opened in the Laiigkawi Islands. At Batu 
Laves in Selangor it was used in the manufactiire of (‘ement. In 
many localities it is quarried for use as ballast on the railway, «nd 
it is used as road-metal where no better stone is obtainable. 

Xo oc(‘urrenoes of Iceland spar in crystals large enough to he 
used for optical j)urj) 0 ses are yet known in the Malay Peninsula. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Carbon. 

Carbon is found in the non-crystalline state, disseminated in 
shales, chert, sandstones, and limestones, all over the Peninsula,, 
and it is also found in granitic intrusions. In som*} of the 
intrusions it may be an original mineral, but it has found its way 
into others from sedimentary rocks which were metamorphosed by 
the intrusion. 

As a rule, the percentage of carbon in carbonaceous shales of 
this country is not greater than 12, but this amount is quite 
sufficient to give a dense black appearaiu'e to the shale. Very 
many cases are known where such carbonaceous shales have been 
thought to be of value, either as fuel or for their graphite content,, 
but actually the deposits are worthless. One case is knov\'n where 
selected pieces from such a deposit contained 48 per cent of carbon^ 
but the percentage of silica is too high for the deposit to be of any 
use. 

GraphHe. This is a crystalline variety of carbon, often with 
a metallic lustre, though sometimes it is dull. Its colour is iron- 
black to dark steel-gray. It often has a reddisii tinge when viewed 
by reflected light. 11. = 1 to 2; S.O. = 2.0H to 2.23. It has a 
greasy feel. 

It occurs a.s small scales in metamor])hosed limestone in the 
north quarry at Lenggong, but not in sufficient quantity to be 
worth concentrating. Another occurrem^e is at Bukit Beb)k, eevcui 
miles from Bekok railway station, Johore, where it occurs in 
quartzite. Graphitic schist is known in several places, one being 
Uln Telom. 

Cassiterite, tin stone, hlacl' tin. 

Usually occurs in a massive granular state, lustre adamantine,, 
colour brown or black, sometimes red, gray, white, or yellow. It 
varies from nearly transparent to opaque; the streak is white, 
grayish, or brownish. It is brittle. H. = 6 to 7; S.(b = 0.8 
to 7.1. 

In composition cassiterite is tin dioxide, Sn02. 

C'assiterite occurs in ver}^ many localities in the Malay 
Peninsula. It was deposited at the time of intrusion of the 
Mesozoic granite, and it is now found:— 

(1) in the granite; in veins and one known pipe, and 

disseminated. 

(2) in the limestone hills; in caves, and Assures, as in Perlis 

and at the Jehoshaphat Mine in Kinta, 

(3) in the limestone valley-floors; in pipes, veins, and as 

detrital ore in caves. 
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(4) in veins and stoekworks in shales, schists, and qunrt-^ 

zites, near the junction with the Mesozoic granite. 

(5) in recent alluvial deposits. 

Several varieties have been found which differ from the usual 
common type. One very dark coloured type, found on the Kirita 
Tin Mines, Gopeng, and in other localities, contains a high 
percentage of iron so that small fragments can he lifted by the 
electromagnet. This magnetic type contains a trace of titanium. 
A very light brown variety was found at Si])uteh occurring as 
extremely minute grains and prisms. 

At Sungei Gau Mine in Pahang, there is a remarkable 
occurrence of cassiterite in long crystals, so long as almost to be 
termed acicular, each bounded by four ])rism faces and terminated 
by a pyramid. The exterior of a crystal is yellow in colour, the 
interior varying from brown to purple. Rome pieces of ore,, 
specimens of which are in the British Museum, show individual 
crystals, similar in forip and colour to the above, each encased 
in a thin shell of chalcedony. Garnet and am])hil>ole are 
associated with the (*assiterite, and the aggregate of minerals is 
enclosed in a groundmass of chal(*edony. 

Mr. J. B. Scrivenor has come to the conclusion that the 
country ro<!k at Sungei (tau was originally impure limestone or 
calcareous shale, that tin deposits w’ere formed by the iiitriisioii of 
granite, and that, at the same time, the calcareous rocks were 
metamorj)hosed to hornstone containing patches of material 
consisting of garnet, amjdiihole, cassiterite, and abundant calcite. 
The calcite formed a matrix enclosing all the other minerals. At 
some later date, hot waters charged witli silica flowed over iho 
mass, dissolving away the calcite, and replacing it by chalcedony. 

When examined under the microscope, witli polarised light, 
a very erharacteristic pleochroism, from carmine to olive-green, is 
found to be common in Malayan cassiterite. 

Cassiterite is the only common ore of tin, a metal used in the 
manufacture of tin plate, and many alloys, such as type metal, 
soft solder, pew^ter, Britannia metal, gun metal, hell metal, bronze, 
and various fusible alloys. 

Cerussite. 

Occurs in concentrates, sometimes as good crystals. It has 
adamantine lustre, is colourless, tvhite, or gray, and transparent 
to almost opaque. H. c= .3 to 3.5 ; S.G. c=^.55, which is heavy for 
a mineral with a non-metallic lustre. 

In composition cerussite is lead carbonate, PbCOg. It has 
been formed by the oxidation of galena in the presence of carbona¬ 
ted waters. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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It has been found in large qnantitii\s at (’hangkat Pari, 
assO('iated with eassiterite, quartz, to])az, zircon, tourmaline, and 
some magnetic minerals. A Swansea firm, in 1913 offered 
10s. ])er ton for this conceiitrate, which assayed 42 per cent of lead, 
and 11 ])er cent of cassiterite, the lead containing 2.8 ozs of silver 
])cr ton. The firm said that they could take large quantities of it, 
i)ut the price was not regarded as sufficient to warrant working the 
deposit. 

Chalcopyrite, copper pyrites. 

Oc(‘urs sometimes as crystals of sphenoid shape, hut usually 
massive and eonqiact. The mineral has a metallic lustre, and a 
brass-yellow colour, often tarnished and iridescent. The streak 
is greenish-black. H. = 3.5; S.G. = 4.2 to 4.3. 

Tn (omposition cbalcopvrite is sulphide of cojiper and iron, 
CuFeSg. 

It is not known to occur in quantity'in this country, though 
it is recovered as a by-])roduct from the tin-ore worked at Sungei 
Ticmbing, Pahang. Two tons seven hundredweights of con¬ 
centrates, containing 49 per cent of co|>j)er, were exported from 
there in 1921, and 4| tons was the amount exported in 1922. 
A sanqile of cofiper ore sent for analysis from Siam contained 
29.2 ])er cent of co])])er, and another sample of (topper from Siam 
<'ontained 92 ounces of silver to the ton of metal. A little 
chal(,'Oj)yrite octcuirs with arsenopyrite and cassiterite in the Stdihin 
lode, also with native co])ppr and tin at Potan Dahan, Kinta, and 
it is found with splialerite and small quantities of bismuth in 
altered limestone near granite at Kuah, Langkawi. 

Chalybite, spathic iron ore, siderife. 

Occurs in massive, granular, and coarsely crystalline masses, 
nt times botryoidal, com])a('t, and earthy. In colour it is usually 
pale yellowish-brown. H, t= 4; S.C. = 3.8. 

In c'omposition it is ferrous carbonate, FeCO;,. 

Ohalybitc sometimes occurs, with other minerals, as a skin 
covering the limestone surface at the base of alluvial deposits, as, 
for exam])le, at Siputeh, and, mixed with chlorite, tremolite, ami 
wollastonite, at Tanjoiig Bambutan. It occurs with })yrites at 
Sungei Gau Mine, Pahang, and at Chemor. In some colichentrates 
it occurs as well-shaped-^hombohedral crystals, as at Siputeh; in 
others it forms grains with a characteristic dumb-bell shape, as at 
lousing Bharu, Kampar, and on the Malayan Tin Dredging Com- 
pany\s land near Batu Gajah; and in other concsentrates, as at 
Tambun, and near Kuala Lumpur, there is no characteristic shape 
to the grains. 
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In Great Britain chalvbite is an important ore of iron. It is 
valueless in Malaya. 

Chlorite. 

A})art from its occurreiu'e as a minor constituent of many 
rocks, in small Hakes, which are usually an alteration-product of 
mica, chlorite occurs in massive form. It is dark green in colour, 
with a vitreous to pearlv lustre, transparent to sub-translin^ent. 
IT. = 2 to 2.5; S.(J. = 2.6.’ to 2.8. 

In composition it is hydrated silicate of aluminium vith 
ferrous iron and magnesium. 

A band of chlorite about one foot in thickness can be seen 
at the contact of limestone and granite at Gunong Jala, near 
Ampang, Kinta. 

There is no use for chlorite in the Malay J\'ninsula. 

Chondrodite, hvtniie, rlihohumiit\ 

Chondrodite lias a vitreous lustre and brovvnish-vel]o\.' colour. 
H. = () to 6.5; S.(j. = 5.1 to 5.2. 

In composition it is a fluo-silieate of magnesium, Mgi,s 
(MgE)4Mg(011)a8is.()},2. Iron rcjilaees ])art of the magnesium. 
( hondrodite, humite, and clinohumite have the same chemical 
comj)osition, differing only in erystalline form. 

The only localities where cl ion cl rod ite is known to occur are 
the nortli quarry at Lenggong, where it occairs as grains embedded 
in erystalline limestone, and under similar eonditious, in limestone 
near granite, at Bukit Setong, Kelantan. 

There is no use for chondrodite. 

Chrome Ochre. 

Chrome ochre is a clayey material containing some ehromiiim 
oxide. It occurs earthy, tinted green in colour. 

Chrome ochre is found on Cheroh Bubber Estah*, about ten 
miles to the northwest of the Raub <iold Mine, as a clay coating 
on largo boulders of vein quartz which are scattered about on the 
flat land. 

Mr. J. C. Shenton made the following a])proxiinate analysis;— 


Loss on ignition 

,. 

15.40 

per cent. 

Silica .. 


45.76 


Alumina 


51.60 


Iron oxide 


3.04 

99 99 

Chromium oxide 


3,60 

99 99 

Lime .. 


trace 


Magnesia 


^.50 

99.90 

99 99 


1925] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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This analysis indicates a composition identical with kaolin, 
in which some ahnniim has been re])laced by chromium oxide. 

Chromite, chromic iron, chrome iron ore. 

In Malaya c^hromite is only known as grains in concentrates. 
Its lustre is submetallic, and the colour is iron-black to brownish- 
black. It is opaque; microscopic splinters are translucent. The 
streak is brown ; the mineral is brittle. H. = 5.5; S.G. = 4.3 
to 4.b. 

In composition chromite is oxide of iron and chromium, with 
varying amounts of the iron replaced by magnesium, and chromium 
replaced by aluminium, (Fe,Mg)0.(rr,Al )gOs. Varieties which 
contain less than 10 j)er cent of chromium are classed as spinel. 

Occurrences are known in the Sungei Cheroh, near Ranb, 
in the Telemong A'alley in ITlu Pahang, and specimens have also 
been sent to the Geological Department from Bentong. 

C'hromium forms an alloy with iron called ferrochrome, ii.'jed 
in the manufacture of chromium steel. Chromite^ containing r3() 
percent of (> 2 ^^ could command a price of only about £0 per ton 
in 191G, and, as the above three examjdes are the only occurrences 
known in the Malay Peninsula, it is not likely that the mineral 
will ever be of commercial importance here. 

Cinnabar. 

Ciniial.ar is a tinely granular massive mineral, with a dull 
lustre, a cochineal-red colour and a scarlet streak.. The mineral 
is soft and very heavy. H. = 2 to 2.5; H.G. = S.Q to 8.2. 

In composition it is mercuric sulphide, HgS. 

Ginnabar occurs in the Kenaboi Valley, ISTegri Sembilan, 
spec'iniens having been j)icked out of the sluice-box at Kenaboi Tin 
Mine. It has also been found in a tributary of the Telom, Pahang. 

Cobaltite, cobalt glance. 

Cobaltite is often crystalline, resembling pyrite in form, i.e. 
(‘ommonly o(*curring in cubes or pvTitohedra, with striated faces. 
Some crystals are octahedra. It also occurs in massive form. It 
is opaque, has a metallic lustre, colour silver-white inclined to red. 
It has a poor cleavage. The mineral is brittle, with uneven 
fra(‘ture. The streak is greyish-black. H. s= 5.5 ; S.G. = 6 (about). 

In composition cobaltite is sulpharsenide of cobalt, GoAsS. 

The only case definitely known of an occurrence in Malaya is 
one about which information was furnished by the Manager of the 
Ipoh Branch of the Straits Trading Company. Tin ore from 
Kong Kee’s Mine, in the Fusing neighbourhood, between Hedhills 
and the Malayan Tin Dredging Company’s land, was found to 
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contain .5 per cent of cobalt and .8 per cent of arsenic. The ore 
was the last swee})ing8 from the floor of the mine before it vas 
closed down in August ID'SS. Examination under the microsctope 
revealed the preseiu^e of small grains of cobaltite, some of them 
being well-8ha])ed octahedra. It is reported that some tin ore 
from Jelapang also contains cobalt. 

(W)altite is an important ore found in silver-bearing deposits 
at C^obalt, Canada, where the dressed ore averages about ;U ])en ent 
of nickel, 8^ of cobalt, 25 of arsenic, and 300 to lOOO ounces of 
silver per ton. Of recent years cobalt has been utilised in the 
manufacture of steel •and other alloys, which creates a much bigger 
demand than does its old use in pigments. 

If concentrates containing large amounts of cobalt are found 
in Malaya, they will be valuable, but a small percentage like that 
in the tin ore from near Fusing merely reduces the value of the 
tin ore. 

Columbite. 

Columbite is known only in concentrates, usually associated 
with cassiterite. It is an opaque iron-black mineral, with sub- 
metallic lustre, and a streak coloured dark red to black. It is 
brittle. H. = 6; S.G. = 5.3 to 7.3. It is lifted by th? electro¬ 
magnet. 

It is niobate and tant^ilate of iron and manganese, (FeMn) 
(NbTalaOe, passing, by a gradual increase of tantalum, from 
normal columbite, the nearly pure niobate, to normal tantalite, 
the nearly j)ure tantalate. The iron and manganese also vary 
widely. Tin and wolfram are present in small amount. 

Samples of columbite have been sent to the Geologist’s Oftiee 
from Kedah, from Siam, and from some unknown locality said to 
be eight miles from Penang. A Chinese sent a samjdc of 
columbite and cassiterite, which, he said, occurred in quantity at 
Muar, Johore, but the columbite portion contained oni)' 19 })er 
cent of tantalie acid, and so the ore w^as unsaleable. 

Copper, Native. 

Occurs botlx as crystals and as shapeless grains, with metallic 
lustre. H. -12.5 to 3; S.G. « 8.8 to 8.9. 

In composition it is pure copper. 

It has been found with tin ore at Xew Gopeng, Rotan Dalian, 
Changkat Pari, and with gold and cassiterite at Klian Bahru, 
Batang Padang. It does not occur in sufficient quantity to con- 
atitute a source of supply of copper, 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Corundum, sapphire. 

Occurs massive; lustre adamantine to vitreous; colour blue, 
red, yellow, brown, gray, and nearly white; fracture uneven to 
conchoidal; brittle; very tough when compact; very hard; heavy 
for a mineral with non-metallic lustre. H. = 9; S.G. 3.95 to 4.10. 

In composition it is alumina, AlgO^. 

It occurs abundantly in the Kinta Valley, near the granite 
limestone contact, as boulders embedded in clays. Some of the* 
localities are Go])eng, Kramat Pulai, Penkalan, Tekka, and 
Ampang. Some specdmens suggest that originally the mineral 
formed veins, and the corundum is frequently traversed by thin 
veins, also of corundum. tSpecimens of corundum which bear well- 
marked rhombic imprints, probably formed by calcite crystals, 
have been found at Kramat Pulai. In all these occurrences the 
mineral is extremely pure, the percentage of alumina l)eing greiiter 
than in any sam})le of corundum w*hich has been analysed, except 
ruby and sapphire. An analysis made in the lmj)erial Institute 
gave these results:— 


SiOa 

A1 jj 0 s 

CaO 

SlgO 

H,0 

... 

... 0.15 per cent 

... 97.10 „ 

... 0.50 

... trace 
... 2.41 „ 



100.16 


Corundum in mainly used for abrasive purposes in the same 
manner as emery, and the finer varieties are used in the place of 
gems in the movements of clocks and watdies. In 1904 material 
from Kinta was sent to a cx)mmercial expert for an oj)inion as to 
its value. He said the material might be worth from £1.5 to £25 
a ton for abrasive purposes. If it vrould take a Jiigh })oli.«b it 
(iould be used for the movements of clocks and watches, and might 
be sold at a higher price. Kinta corundum was used in the crown 
of a drill working on the property of the Malayan Collieries 
Limited, in Selangor, and one setting lasted for 2'00 it., giving 
a good core. 

Other varieties of corundum are not common, ruby has not 
been found, and sapphire has been found only in small specimens 
ill tin mines at Chenderiang, Batang Padang. Emery, fine grained 
corundum mixed with magnetite and other iron ores, ocrars near 
Batu Gajah. 

Diopside, malacoUte. 

Diopside is a pale green to dark green mineral occurring in 
granular condition in crystalline limestones near granite contacts. 
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III eompORition it is calcium magnesium silieate, CaMg 

(SiOJa. 

It is not definitely known to occur in Malaya, because anahses 
have not been made of those minerals whose j)hysical and optical 
properties correspond to diopside. Such minerals occur in Ibo 
south quarry at Lenggong and in altered limestone near the o.jth 
mile on the (Irik road. A green pyroxene near the granite lime¬ 
stone contact at Bukit Kanching, •.Selangor, was thought to be 
diopsidc until analysis showed it to contain 13.00 ])er cent of iron 
oxide, FeO, and 7,05 ])er eent of alninina, Al.^0;^. 

Diopside has no commercial value. 

Dolomite. 

Dolomite oc‘<‘urs as coarse-grained, fun-grained, or compact 
masses, and in crystals. Jt has a vitreous lustre, and is usually 
pink or white in colour, though it may be darker. 

In comj)ositio]) it is carbonate of calcium and magnesium 
CaMg(COa),. 

It oc'curs in rock masses, as doloniitic lime.stone anti maible, 
irregularly distributed in ordinary limestojie. The dolomite and 
calcite can easily he distinguished by the fact that a drop of cold 
hydrochloric acid will not ])roduce en’erveseence on the dolomite, 
whereas there is a brisk action on the calcite. Dolomite can oc(*nr 
mixed with calcite in all proportions, constituting dolomitic lime¬ 
stone. 

A fairly detailed examination of the Batu (5ives limestone 
hill was made in order to try to find large deposits of limestone 
free from dolomite, and a remarkable unevenness of composition 
in the limestone was then revealed. There was no part of the hill 
which built of limestone of nniform composition. The 

magnesia content varied, in an irregular manner, over a distance 
of a few feet ; a sample at one place contained 15.4 per eent of 
magnesia, and only a few feet away, another specimen contained 
only 0.5 per e^mt. During the course of this investigation at Batu 
Caves it was found that crystalline limestones high in magnesia 
were opaque, as compared with crystalline limestones with a low 
magnesia content, whic^h were translucent. This distinction has 
not yet been tested for limestones elsewhere than at Batu Cave.^^. 

Dolomite can be used as a building and ornamental stone, for 
the manufacture of certain cements, and for the manufacture of 
magnesia used in the preparation of refractory linings of the con¬ 
verters in the basic steel process, but no deposits of dolonute have 
been found in Malaya. Dolomitic limestone is sometimes used, 
like ordinary limestone, cis road-metal or as ballast on the railway. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Epidote. 

Occurs fibrous, granular, and forming roc^k masses. The 
colour is usually yellow-green. H. = 6.5 (about); S.G. = 3.4 
(about). 

In composition it is a hydrated silicate of calcium, aluminium, 
and iron, IICa 2 (Al,Fe'aSij 0 i 3 . 

Epidote occurs in microscopic grains in metamorphosed 
calc^areous rocks, and ^also as an alteration-product in igneous rocks, 
such as granites, quartz-porphyries, and rocks of the Pahang 
A'olcanic series. It is known in fairly large crystals with axinite 
ill an altered limestone on the Pahang railway, a few miles south 
of Kuala Lipis, and in smaller quantities in limestone at Ulu Piah, 
near the granite contact. 

Epidote has no commercial value. 

Euxenite. 

A mineral akin to euxenite, found as occasional crystals with 
tin ore, was forwarded by the Manager of the Titi Tin Company, 
Kegri Sembilan. 

The exterior of the crystals is covered with a light coloured 
tnineraJ matter, the interior is of a resinous brown appearance. 

Its exac't composition is not known, but the mineral contains 
titanium, tantalum and iiioibium, uranium and \drria earths. 

The mineral occurs only in small quantities, and, so far as 
is known, it has no value. 

Felspar. 

It is usually crystalline, in colour white or gray, though it 
may be red. It has cleavages in two directions almost at right 
angles. H. = 6; S.G. = 2.5 to 2.9. 

Under this name several silicates are included, all of which 
contain alumina with potassium, sodium, or lime, or mixtures of 
them. ()rtho(dase and microcline are potash felspars, KgO. 
AlgOa.CSiOa; albite is soda felspar, NagO.AlaO., GSiO*; 
anorthite is lime felspar, CaO.A I a08.2Si0a. Oligoclase, 
andesine, labradorite, and bytownite, are mixtures of albite and 
anorthite, the first two containing more albite than anorthite, and 
the last two containing more anorthite than albite. 

The common felspars in granitic rocks in Malaya are 
orthoclase, microcline, albite, and oligoclase, and mixtures of them, 
and they often occur as large crystals more than one inch across. 

Felspar is used in pottery manufacture. It is obtained by 
crushing and hand-picking the crystals from granite which has 
been selected for the purpose as containing felspar crystals in 
number and size greater than the average. 
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Potash felspar contains from 10 to 15 jxjr cent of potash, and 
m, in other countries, rocks rich in potash fidspar are sometimes 
crushed and used as fertilisers^ However, potash felspar is very 
insoluble, and so the potash is not readily available to plants. As 
it becomes slowly available because of decomposition due to 
weathering, and as weathering is much more rapid in Malaya than 
in more temperate climates, such crushed rocks should ]>e more 
valuable here as fertilisers than elsewhere. Future eyperiments 
will probably discover methods by which the great reserves of 
potash can be brought into soluble form. 

In countries where mica is worked in pegmatites, the potash 
felspar is recovered as a by-j)roduct. 

There will be no difficulty in finding large quantities of potash 
felspar in Malaya, although, without hand-picking, it will be 
impossible to separate it from the quartz and other minerals which 
are present. 

Fluorite, fiuor spar. 

Fluorite is usually crystallised in cubes. It may be massive 
or finely granular. It has good cleavages, vitreous lustre, is 
transparent to translucent, in colour very varied, often colourless or 
purple. II. = 4 ; S.G, = 3.18. 

In composition it is calcium fluoride, CaF 2 . 

Fluorite is of widespread occurrence in this country, often 
iKjing found iji veins either as the chief mineral, or associated with 
metallic ores such as cassiterite and schcH^lite, as, for example, at 
Flu Piah and Ivramat Pulai. It is common in dolomite and lime¬ 
stone, and occurs as a minor accessory in granitic rocks. 

Fluorite is used mainly a flux in the making of steel, in 
the manufacture of opalescent glass, in enamelling cooking 
utensils, in the manufacture of pottery, in the preparation of 
hydrofluoric acid, in the electrolytic refining of antimony and lead, 
-and in the production of aluminium. In 1918 the average ])rice 
in America was (American) per ton, and in 1919 $25.43 

(American) per ton. This is a big increase from the price in 
1914 when it was only about $5.90 (American) per ton. 

Enquiries were once made for de})Osits of fluorite whic h eoulj 
supply a demand by a local firm, and in 1922 enquiries were made 
about the possibility of supplying the mineral to a C’alcutta Steel 
Works. 

<ialena« 

Galena often occurs in cleavable masses. It crystallises most 
•<;ommonly as cubes. It has a bright metallic lustre, and its colour 
And streak are lead-gnay. H, = 2.5 to 2.75; S.G. = 7.4 to 7.C. 

In composition it is lead sulphide, PbS. 

3925] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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Galena is of widespread occurrence associated with limestone^ 
quartz, and fluorite. It usually contains silver. A specimen from 
Xoban (Kinta) contained 58.79 ounces of silver to the long ton,, 
and a specimen of stone from Gunong Lanno (Kinta) wKen 
assayed contained 31.95 per cent of tin and 199 ounces of silver 
})er long ton of rock, rrobablv a silver ore w^as present in the 
stone, otherwise the w'eight of silver in the lead would be 
extraordinarily high. Galena from other localities contains only 
a little silver, for exani]>le, a specimen from Jambu, Kuantaii,, 
contains only 11 ounces ])er ton. A s})ec*imen from IJlu Kennboi 
(Kegri Sembilan) is associated with ])yrites and sphalerite (zinc- 
blende). 

Galena, in other countries, is practically the only source of 
lead, and an important ore of silver. Metallic lead is used chiefly 
for conversion to wiiite lead (a basic lead carbonate), wiiich is the 
principal ingredient of the best white paints, or into the oxides,, 
for use ill making glass and in giving a glaze to earthenware.. 
The metal is also used as pipes and sheets, for shot, and as an 
ingredient for solder, tyj^e metal, and low'-fusion alloys. 

Garnet. 

Crystallises often in regular symmetrical crystals wdtli or 
24 faces. It is a hard mineral, with a vitreous to resinous lustre. 
In Malaya, it is red in colour, usually not at all transjiarent except 
in tiny grains. The streak is w'liite. 11. = 6.5 to 7.5; S.G. = 
3.15 to 4.3, according to the composition. 

Garnets vary very much in composition, being mixtures of 
silicates of calcium, iron, aluminium, magnesium, manganese, and 
chromium. 

The lime garnets are wddely distributed throughout the Malay 
Peninsula, and in most cases it can be seen that the mineral w*as 
formed, often with f)yroxene, by the interaction of granite tmd 
limestone or calcareous shales, as, for example, at Gunong 
Terendam, Kramat Pulai, and the tllu Piah Mine in Kinta, near 
Batang Malaka (Negri Sembilan) where garnet crystals 1-ave been 
found more than an inch across, at Lenggong, and near the divide 
between I’erak and Patani near S. Timun. Garnet occurs in the- 
cassiterite-bearing lode at Ginting Tua, Manchis, Pahang, end it 
VAIS found in a A^ein with pyroxene, penetrating enstatite-spessartite 
rock at Pulau Ubin, Singapore. The mineral occurs also in 
natural con^tentrates. 

No specimens are known in this country of siifBcieiit size and 
clearness to be valuable as gem-stones, and garnet does not occur 
sufficiently concentrated in quantity for it to be mined lor use as 
an abrasive. 
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Oold, Native. 

Gold usually oc^nirs in irregular plates, scales, or masses, of 
yellow colour, varying considerably in the particular shade. It is 
very malleable and ductile. H. = to .3; S.G. = 15.6 to 19.3. 

In composition, native gold ordinarily consists of gold vnth 
varying amounts of silver, and smaller amounts of copper and 
iron. 

It occurs both in situ in hard rock, and also as small grains 
in alluvial beds. The only lode mines at present working in 
'Malaya are those belonging to the llaub Australian Gold Mines, 
Limited. An output of over a thousand ounces of gold a mouth 
is usually obtained. The body of the gold-bearing stone is quartz, 
often associated with veins of calcite which do not contain gold. 
The calcite has been derived from the country rock of calcareous 
.shales. ]x)de mines were also worked at Kechau, Silensing, 
Punjom, and Rentong, in Pahang, and at Chindras, Pnsoh, and 
Batu Bersawah, in Negri Sembilan, but all these mines were 
<*losed down because they did not pay to work. 

Alluvial gold is won as a by-product in tin mines, notably" in 
Batang Padang, where the annual output of gold is usually over one 
thousand ounces, and it is known to be very widely distributed 
throughout the Peninsula, though, unfortunately, in too small 
amount for the cost of winning it, except under very favourable 
vir(‘umstances. Abandoned alluvial workings are known in many 
localities, and some of them were under Euro}>ean management. 
Sometimes Malays return to them when the rice crops have been 
poor, but the amount of gold which they win is not enough to 
induce them to do steady work. 

ijypsum. 

Palcium sulphate, PaS 04 . 

Gypsum was rejiorted to have been found as a white earth 
on the floor of a cave in Gunong Lanno, one of the limestone hills 
of Kinta, associated with a deposit of phosphate. 

V might he used as a dreaging for soil requiring the applica¬ 
tion calcium sul])hate. 

Haematite. 

The usual mode of occurrence of the mineral in Malaya is 
AS a massive blue-black crystalline aggregate, which has a coating 
of red powdery mineral where it has been exposed to ^weathering. 

It may be in columnar or reniform shapes, with a fibrous 
Appearance, or it may occur as an impure form in small globular 
or lenticular concretions, as oolitic haematite. Another variety, 
occurring in flat crystals, or masses of flat crystals, with jnicaceous 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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structure, and with a brilliant lustre, is known as raicaceou& 
haematite. Haematite is opaque except in very thin laminae* 
The streak is light to dark Indian-red. 

H. = 5.5 to 6.5; S.G. = 4.8. to 5.3. 

In composition haematite is ferric oxide, Fe^Oa, containing 
30 per cent of oxygen and 70 i>er cent of iron. 

In Malaya a large deposit is known to occur on Qunong 
Panjaiig Estate, near Tambun, where the country rock is limestone. 
There are possible two million tons of good haematite ore available 
above surface drainage level, and probably million tons 
additional within lOO feet below that level. A deposit at Bukit 
Medan, Batn Pahat, Joliore, is being worked by a Japanese Company 
{Goshi Kaisha, Nanyo Kogyo Koshi) who saul, on first beginning 
work, that it was w'orth $20 a ton in Japan, but in October, 1925, 
Mr. Y. Nishimura the Manager stated that the price obtained w’as 
only ten Yen per ton. About 20,000 tons of haematite averaging 
64 per cent of iron w^ere being exported monthly, the labour force 
l)eing 500. The ore contains a little magnetite and a little hydrated 
oxide. 

A deposit is knowm at the foot of Gunong Jerai, near the 2Cth 
mile from Alor Star, on the road between Gurun and Bedong in 
Kedah, and, judging from surfat-e indications, it seems that it is- 
an occurrence of considerable size. An analysis show^ed that the 
haematite boulders contained 63.6 per c*ent of iron. In Johore, 
outcrops of haematite have been examined in Kota Tinggi district, 
on the ridge dividing Sungei Seluang from Sungei Perisek, 
tributaries of Sungei Johore, also between ITlu Kramat and Pin 
Poh, in Kuala Pulai, and on the coast at Kuala Peiulas (Tanjong 
Kupang). 

Micaceous haematite is knowm in many localities, one being 
in granite at Sungei Belong, above Pulau Lalang, an island in the 
I’erak Eiver. It is said that 5<>0 pikuls of the mineral were 
carried to the river under the belief that it was tin ore. It 
contains a small amount of barytes. Micaceous haematite also 
occurs in Kelaaitan, near the railw'ay betweeai Manik Urai and 
Kuala Gris. 

Haematite is the most abundant ore of iron. With the 
exception of the Bukit Medan deposit, none is being mined in 
Malaya, owing to the difficulty in finding a market. 

Ilmenite, menaccanite, iitaniferom iron ore. 

Usually occui's in thick black tabular crystals with a metallic 
or sub-metallic lustre. It is not transparent, even in very thin 
laminae. The streak is black to brownish-red in colour, H, «= 6.5 
to 6; S.G. = 4.7. . 

, %' 
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In composition it is ferrous titaiiate, FeTiOg, but it may 
contain ferric oxide, so that the ratio between the titanium and 
iron often varies widely. 

In Malaya it is very widely distributed, being periiaps the 
commonest of the heavy minerals occurring in alluvial sands, and 
it always forms a large percentage of amang. Its bla^k colour 
makes it conspicuous in .sandy stream beds where eddies cause a 
natural concentration of the heavy minerals, and tidal and wave- 
action on the sea-shore may give a similar result, as near 8 . Nibong, 
on the northwest side of Langkawi Island. 

Ilmenite is a constituent of concentrates in which moria/ite 
occurs, and it can be obtained as a })y-jiroduct in the magnetic 
concentration of the monazite. 

Ilmenite has a very small commercial use. A little of it 
present in a body of magnetite makes smelting so difficult that the 
ore is almost valueless. In the United States iron ores containing 
ilmenite are now a source of ferro-titanium, wliich is used in the 
manufacture of rails. Amorphous titanic acid has lately come 
into use as a Mdiite pigment, and it is claimed to be better than 
zinc-white in covering power. During VJ23, in ximerica, 5804 tons 
of ilmenite carrying 52 per cent TiO.^, was shipped to Niagara Falls, 
to be used for the manufacture of titanium pigment and ferro- 
titanium. The titjinium-white is also manufactured at Fr.?drikstad, 
on the south coast of Norway, from ilmenite occurring in the 
district. The percentage of ilmenite in the amang of Malaya 
would be too low for this purpose. 

Kaolin, China clay. 

Kaolin or China clay is not a single mineral, but \t consists 
to a large extent of kaolinite, a hydrated silicate of aluminium, 
Al 2 O 3 . 2 SiO 2 . 2 HjO, with other minerals of similar conipositioiu 
and quartz, mica, and felspar. The quartz, mica, and felspar are 
removed, as far as possible, from the China clay rock by washing, 
and the refined kaolin approximates to kaolinite in composition, 
containing, however, more silica and alkalies. 

Kaolinite is a definite crystalline mineral which can occur 
in the form of microscopic six-sided plates. In China clay it 
usually shows no definite crystalline form, being made up of very 
small irregular cxystalline plates and fibrous aggregates. 

China clay is less plastic than ordinary rock clay, because,, 
whereas the China clay is crystalline, the rook clay is amorphous, 
and plasticity is the result of the presence of colloidal (i.e,. 
amorj)hou8) clayey matter. Kaolinite is a highly refractory 
mineral, though a small quantity of impurities makes it much 
more easily fusible. 

1925] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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In Malaya, kaolin of a very pure white colour is being worked 
at Gof)eng, and other deposits are known near Bidor, in Singapore, 
at S. Per})at, Johore, and in Kedah. In smaller quantities it is 
known to occur in or near granite areas in many parts of the 
Peninsula. 

It is usually considered that kaolin was not formed by at¬ 
mospheric weathering, but by the action of vapours escaping from 
a deep-seated acid magma, which attacked the alkali felspars ot the 
already consolidated granite. So far, there is no decisive imor- 
mation as to whether this is correct in the case of the Gopeng veins. 
Excavation work during the next few years may settle the question. 
Kaolinite is, however, undoubtedly formed in this country by 
ordinary atmospheric weathering of feLs])ar in many granite 
outcro])s. 

The principal use of kaolin is as a filler for cloth and paper, 
and it is an essential ingredient in the manufacture of })ottery. 
It is used ill mixture with zinc oxide in the manufacture of 
(liinese white, and as an adulterant or filler in various medicines 
and foods. 

Lepidolite, lithium mica. 

It is a ])ink or lilac-coloured mica, occurring in scaley 
aggregates, translucent, H. = 2.5 to 4; S.G. = 2.8. 

In composition it is lithia mica, K.Li[Al(()H,F)a]Al(Si08)3, 

Lepidolite has been found at Chenderiang. A pink mica is 
known to 0 (*(‘iir occasionally in carbonaceous limestone at Siputeh, 
and it is also known at Go])cng. An analysi® of the Gopeng pink 
mica showed only a trace of lithium. 

I>epidolite was formerly used as a source of lithium compounds, 
of which lithium carbonate is used in medicine and in the manu¬ 
facture of lithia water, but amblygonite, a fluo-phosphate of 
aluminium and lithium, is more useful, and lepidolite seems to be 
no longer in request for this purpose. There is no likelihood that 
le|)idolite will be found in commercial quantities in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Lignite. 

Lignite or brown coal is typically a dull coal, generally broi^m 
ill colour, containing a large proportion of w'oody matter. When 
freshly mined it contains a large amount of moisture, much of 
which it loses on standing exposed to the air, and, in consequence, 
it cracks and breaks up when being stored. The following figures 
show the usual range in composition for brown coals, calculated 
free from ash and sulphur:— 

Fixed carbon .. 30 to 40 per cent. 

Volatile matter .. 40 „ 55 „ „ 

Moisture .. .. 10 „ 30 „ „ 
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Sub-bituminoup coal usuall}" is al.so dull, or only feebly 
lustrous, and its colour is brown-black to black. It contains less 
water than brown coal, and does not break up after drying. There 
is a bigger percentage of fixed carbon than of volatile matter, and 
it has l)etter fuel properties than brown coal or lignite. The 
following figures show* the usual range in com})Osition for sub-^ 
bituminous coals, calculated free from ash and sulphur: — 

Fixed carbon .. 45 to 55 per cent. 

Volatile matter .. 35 „ 45 „ „ 

Moisture .. .. 5 „ 10 „ „ 

The coal which occurs in the small outcrops of Tertiar}' beds 
in Malaya differs in a])pcarance both from typical lignites and 
from sub-bituminous coals, and in composition it is intermediate 
between the two. It is black and lustrous. It contains about 20 
per cent of moisture, lik<‘ a lignite, but the per(*entage of fixed 
carbon is higher than that of volatile matter, like a siib-biTuminous 
coal. It has a low* percentage of ash and it does not clinker. 

Coa\ of Tertiary age is being mined by the Malayan ColliTies, 
Limited, at llatu Arang in Selangor, and other oc'curronces are 
knowni at Knggor and in Perlis. The Enggor de]>osit, though 
small, is now' l)eing opened up commercially ; that in l^erlis has not 
yet been thoroughly prospected. The output from the Malayan 
Collieries, Limited (Selangor), from 1920 to 192;i was 

1920 .. .. .. 24r, on tons. 

1921 .. .. .. 299, 351 ,, 

1922 .. .. 281, 828 „ 

1923 .. 317,892 „ 

Seams of brown and sometimes black lignite are found over- 
lying tin-bearing sandy clays in Malaya. In the Kinta District 
occurrence's liave been examined in Lahat, Fusing, Siputeh, Tanjong 
Rambutan, Tronoh, and Pulai, w here it is seen that the lignite is 
usually mixed wdth a lot of tiand, w'hich renders it worthless as a 
fuel. The only seam w'hich might have been useful as fuel yeas 
in the Rambutaii Ltd. Mine, at Tanjong Rambutan, but the deposit 
w'as very small. 

Lignite seams have also been found associated with clay and 
sand in limestone cups in Kinta. It is supposed that the" bt'ds 
were originally deposited more or less horizontally, on the limestone 
surface, that a hollow' W'as dissolved in the limestone by under¬ 
ground water, and that the clays sands and lignites sank dowm 
into the cup. 

The coastal alluvium of the Malay Peninsula contains a certain 
admixture of peaty material, but, in the bore put down 275 feet at 
Bagan Dato, and in the one which had reached a depth of 582 feet 
xn July, 192’3, on W estenholz Estate, near Telok Anson, the sands 
and clays contain no yearns of peat or lignite of value. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Probably all these deposits of lignite are of Becont age— 
younger than the Tertiary period—and many of them contain fairly 
well preserved timber, with seede remarkably like those of our 
living jungle trees. 

Limonite, brown haernatife, hog iron ore. 

It is a non-crystalline mineral, dark brown to black in colour, 
with a sub-metallic lustre. It may have mammillary or fibrous 
form. The streak is yellowish-brown. H. = 5 to 5.5; S.G. = 
;3.() to 4. 

In composition it is hydrated iron oxide, 2 Fe 203 . 3 Il 20 . 

Limonite is a mineral of very widespread distribution in 
Malaya, being an invariable constituent of the surface-deposit 
po})uiarly known as laterite. In Malaya the term laterite is 
applied to the surface decomposition-product of both eedimentary 
and igneous rocks which is used as a road-metal. Yellow ochre, 
which is often seen in laterite/^ consists of limonite mixed with 
<*lay material. 

Magnetite, magnetic iron ore, lodestone. 

Magnetite sometimes shows well-developed octahedral crystals, 
or twelve-sided crystals of the cubic system. More frequently it 
o(*curs in a massive granular condition. It is a black mineral, with 
metallic lustre, and it is opaque even in the smallest fragments. 
The streak is black. Magnetite has an uneven fracture. H. about 
5.5; S.G. about 5. It is highly magnetic, fragments being attracted 
by a small horse-shoe magnet. 

In composition it is an oxide of iron, Fe 3 0 4 , containing 72.4 
per ('cnt of metallic iron. 

Magnetite associated with haematite occurs in octahedral 
shaped crystals at Bukit Medan, Batu Pahat, Johore, where iron 
ore is being mined for export to Japan, and it also occurs, 
associated with intrusions of granite, in the quartzite which 
forms Kedah Peak (Gunong Jerai). It is reported as being 
])resent in large quantities in an accessible part of Trengganu. 

Magnetite is an important ore of iron. 

Malachite, green copper carbonate. 

It usually occurs as bright-green opaque radiating fibrous 
masses, with botryoidal or stalactitic structure. H. = 3.5 to 4 ; 
S.G. = 3.9 to 4.03. It may be granular or earthy. 

In composition malachite is basic carbonate of copper, CuCOg. 
€u(OH)a. 

It has been found at Sungei Lembing near Kuantan, and at 
Changkat Pari in Kinta. It is an important copper ore, but no 
deposits of commercial value are known in the Malay Peninsula. 
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Mimetite, Tcampyliie. 

Mimetite is like pyromorpliite in appearance and form of 
crystals (see description of pyromorpliite). H. = 3.5; S.O. = 
7.0 to 7.25. 

In composition it is arsenate and dilorida of lead, part o[ ilie 
arsenic being replaced by phosphorus, i rb 3 AsaOePbCl 2 . 

A lump of decomposed material in the Perak Museam, 
Taiping, from Xaga Bisi, near Ipoh, contains lead, arsenic, 
phosphate, and perhaps chloride. It is not certain that the 
arsenic in this 8])ecimen is combined with the lead. Probably the 
specimen contains some mimetite, but owing to the decomposed 
nature of the material the evidence is not conclusive. 

Molybdenite. 

Occurs in ])laty or scaly forms winch are very flexible, though 
they are not elastic. It has a metallic lustre, is bluish-black in 
colour, has a perfect basal cleavage, and a greasy feel. The streak 
has a greenish tinge. H. = 1; S.G. c= 4.8. It is distinguished from 
graphite, firstly, by the blue tone in its colour, whereas graphite 
has a brown tinge, secondly, by the difference in S.G., and thirdl}^ 
by chemical tests. 

In composition it is molybdenum disulphide, MoSg. 

It has been found in granite in two quarries on Singapore 
Island near the Bukit Timah road, and at Linggui Tin Mine, 
al)Out 25 miles north of Johore Bahru, w^here it occurred in small 
<|uantitics as large scales lying at the base of the alluvial deposits 
and on the weathered granite surface. It is reported also from 
Pahang in the Pontian Ilistrict. As yet, no deposits of commercial 
value have been found. In Decernl>er, 1914. molybdenite ore, 
containing the equivalent of 90 per cent molybdic acid, was quoted 
at £6-10s. per unit per c-ent, or £582 ])er ton of 2240 ik In A})ril 
3915 ore containing 9<> per cent molybdenum sulphide w^as quoted 
at £6 per unit per cent or £540 per ton of 2240 lb. delivered in the 
United Kingdom. 

Molybdenum is used in hardening steel. Com})Ounds of the 
metal are also used in scientific wwk, and as pigments in various 
arts and industries. ^ 

Monazite. 

In the Malay Peninsula, monazite is usually found as small 
irregular fragments or well-rounded grains in sands, and, if it is 
freeh, it is transparent and of a golden-yellow colour, with a 
resinous lustre; weathered fragments are dull and opaque and may 
be cream-coloured or grey. H. *=> 5.5; S.G. about 6.2, but variable. 
Monazite is slightly magnetic, being lifted by a strong electro¬ 
magnetic field. 

1925 ] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Tn composition it is a phos])hate of the cerium metals, cerium, 
lanthanum, and diclymium, Ce(J/a,l>i)P 04 , with variable amounts 
of other ingredients, notably thorium. 

It occurs in sands in many rivers in Malaya, and is often 
})resent amongst the heavy minerals associated with tin ore in 
alluvial beds. Jn a few localities, such as 8. Betong, near Langkap 
in Negri Sembilan, it is found in decomposed granite or pegmatite, 
as comparatively large fragments up to one inch across, showing 
good crystal faces. In this ])articulHr case, the monazite is much 
altered. A newly-fractured surface is pale-brown in colour and 
quite dull, Imt the weathered exterior of the unbroken fragments 
is })aler, sometimes being white. Occasional crystal faces have a 
vitrtK)us lustre. The optical ])roperties of this altered mineral 
cannot be studied owing to its opacity, but chemical analysis shows 
that it consists largely of cerium phosphate, with about C per wnt 
of thoria. 

A few detailed examples will now be given of the occurrence of 
monazite in amang. 

A concentrate from Sungei Bisek, Serau Valley, Pahang, con- 
sistx'd approximately of 63 per cent of cassiterite, 29 ])er cent of 
ilmenite. The monazite portion, however, contained only (1.6? 

A concentrate from near (laml)ang, Kuantan, in addition to 
cassiterite, contained 74 iier cent of monazite and 8 per cent of 
ilmenite. The monazite portion, ho-wever, (contained only 0.6? 
per cent of thoria. 

Aniang which was being thrown away by Chinese tin miners, 
in 1911, near Kuliin, Kedah, contained cassiterite, ilmenite, and 
41.3 per cent of monazite. The thoria-(*ontent of the monazite >vas 
3.5 per cent. 

A concentrate from near Bentong contained a lot of wolfram 
and sdieelite, some monazite, and a little cassiterite. Fifteen to 
ewenty })ikuls a month of this concentrate were being won in 1916. 

Monazite concentrated by the Malayan Tin Dredging Com¬ 
pany, Batu Gajah, contained 6.5 per cent of thoria. 

A concentrate from a tributary of the Kuantan Eiver con¬ 
tained cassiterite, ilmenite, and monazite^ the thoria content of the 
monazite l>eiiig 3.15 per cent. 

1.5 per cent of a sample of amang from Baias Tujoh, Kampar, 
was monazite, with thoria content between 4 and 5 per cent. 

The monazite in a concentrate from ITlu Sempam, Pahang,, 
contains 8.38 per cent of thoria. 

The principal use of monazite is as a source of thorium, the 
chief ingredient of the mantles used in incandescent gas-lighting. 
The thoria-content of monazite from other countries ranges usually 
from <3 to 10 per cent, but it is sometimes greater, and, in rare cases. 
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may be as much as 30 per cent. As monazite is a mneh more 
common mineral than thorite and thorianite, it is the chief source 
of thoria, although the thoria contents of thorite and thorianite 
are respectively 50 to 70 per cent and 70 to 90 per cent. 

It is also the commercial source of cerium. Formerly the 
only use for cerium was as cerium oxalate, of which small quanti¬ 
ties were needed as medicine. Lately, however, it was found that 
cerium forms a j)yrophoric alloy with iron (ferrocerium) which is 
used in sparking devices. Owing to its inflammability through 
air-friction, ferrocerium was used to illuminate the paths of shells 
in the war. Cerium fluoride is used in naval searchlights. 

Monazite sand is sold on the basis of its thoria-content, that 
is, at so much per unit, the unit being one per cent of thoria per ton. 
The price per unit in P^ngland has varied a good deal. Before the 
war it was not less than £5 per unit. In June, 1920, the c.i.f. value 
at Euro}>ean ])ort.s was £ 6-1 Os. per unit. The price quoted in 1921 
by Messrs. Curtis & Harvey Ltd. of London for monazite containing 
6.25 j>er cent of thoria w'as £20 a ton. 

Monetite. 

Monetitc occurs in pale yellowish semitransparent crystals with 
a vitreous lustre. H. = 3.5; S.G. = 2.75. 

It is acid calcium })hosphate, HCaP() 4 , approximately 
the following composition:— 

F 2 O 5 52 per cent, iCaO 41 per cent, 11,^0 7 per cent. 

('ertain crystals which occur commonly in the phosphate de- 
})08its of Perils, in particular in a cave deposit at Gunong Jerneh 
that was being w^orked in 1923, are now thought to be monetite. 
They w^ere coated with gypsum and it w’as not possible to isolate 
the crystals completely. Mr. »l. (\ Shcntoii analysed the yellow 
crystals. 

Loss on ignition .. .. 8.80 per cent. 

PjjOft = 38.6 j)er cent, corres¬ 
ponding to calcium phosphate 84.29 „ „ 

Oxide of iron .. .. 0.20 „ „ 

Alumina .. .. 0.92 „ 


The crystals have S.G. = 2.863, and their optical properties 
correspond more closely to monetite than to any other j)hosphate 
mineral. 

Muscovite, whiie mica. 

Is found foliated in large and small sheets, and in scales, 
rarely as six-sided crystals. It has a perfect basal cleavage, allow¬ 
ing the mineral to be split into exceedingly thin sheets. The 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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folia are flexible and elastic. It has a vitreous to pearly lustre,, 
and is transparent mid almost colourless in thin sheets. If. = to 
2.5; S.G. about 2.8. 

In composition it is a silicate of aluminium and potassium, 

KaO.2H^0.;3Al«()3.CSiO8. 

Muscovite is found in fairly large flakes, up to two inches 
across, in pegmatite-veins on Kedah Peak and in the neighbourhood 
of that mountain. A syndicate has been working the mineral at 
Taiijong Jaga near there. It is known in a flner grained massive 
condition, as a dull pale green waxy-looking mineral, at the loth 
mile from Kuala Lumpur on the road to Bentong, and near granite 
(‘ontacts in several localities- A variety of mica akin to inusco\ite, 
known as pinite, has been observed occurring in massive oondiiion 
in Kinta. One example is at Beatrice Mines, Selibin, in a lode in 
limestone which is cut by numerous faults; near them the pale 
green translucent massive mica is common. 

Muscovite is valuable because of its combination of physical 
properties, cleavage, flexibility, elasticity, transparency in tliin 
sheets, non-conductivity of heat and electricity, brilliancy of 
cleavage-flakes, and softness. It is used, in the manufacture* of 
sound boxes for gramaphones, as an insulating material in ihe 
manufacture of electrical apparatus, and as a transparent material 
for stove doors, lanterns etc. Scrap mica is used in the manu¬ 
facture of wall papers, as a lubricant when mixed with oils, as a 
non-conductor of heat, and as a fire-proofing material. The 
greenish fine grained mica might serve for decorative purposes, and 
as a pigment in paint. 

The prict‘ obtainable for muscovite depends on the size of the 
sheets, and the mineral does not pay to mine unless pieces yielding 
rectangles larger than by 2 inches can be obtained, which can 
only be expected to occur in pegmatites. The smaller pieces would 
only pay to work for scrap mica if a considerable ((juantity of the 
large sheets could be obtained. 

Brown mica, or biotite, is not found in large sheets like 
muscovite, and its dark colour would give it a more limited use. 


Octahedrite, anatase. 

Occurs as well-shaped pyramidal blue crystals with adamantine 
lustre. It is transparent to nearly opaque. H. = 5.6 to 6; S.G, ss 
3.82 to 3.95. 

In composition it is titanium dioxide, TiO,. 

It is found in amang in many localities in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, one being Atherton Estate near Siliau in Negri Sembilan^ 

There is no market for octaihedrite. 
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Petroleum^ mineral oil. 

Petroleum is a mixture of liquid hydrocarbons, which, on being 
refined yields the following products:— 

Temp: of disiillaiioh. 

Petroleum spirit (including 

benzine, petrol, and gasoline lower than 150^*C 

Kerosene (illuminating oils) .. from 150”C. toSOO^C. 

Lubricating oils .. .. higher than 300^C. 

Other products obtained are vaseline and paraffin. Crude 
petroleums range from about 0.78 to about 1 in specific gravity, 
though more commonly from 0.85 to 0.95. 

In the Malay Peninsula oil has been distilled from oil shale 
of the Tertiary beds at Batu Arang Coal fields. Only a few cubic 
centimetres of oil were examined, and it was found to consist of 
kerosene, heavy oil. and j)arafi[in wax. The absence of }>ctroleum 
^<pirit was ])rohably due to the crude apparatus used when distilling 
the shale. Oil shale is also known in the Tertiary beds of Perils 

—a single distillation gave 3 gallons per long ton. The oil was 

heavy and contained much bitumen. 

There is no doubt about the occurrences of oil shales in the 
Tertiary beds, but in spite of many rumours of finds,” there is 
no evidence of oil being stored in large quantities in natural 
rt^servoirs in the rocks of the Malay Peninsula. Escapes of marsh- 
gas from the decaying vegetation in coaM-alluvium have been 
responsible for some of the rumours, but the bores so far put down 
have not yielded any oil. Other reported finds seem to have 
originated in dishonest attem])ts by natives to claim rewards. 

Pharmacosiderite. 

Occurs as culiic crystals with a greasy lustre. Their colour 
is green passing into yellow-brown, sub-transparent to sub- 
translucent. IL = 2.5; S.G. = 2.9 to 3. 

In composition it is a hydrated arsenate of iron, with a formula 
perhaps GFcAsO^ 2 Fe(OH )8 + I 2 H 9 O. 

A spe(*imeft, associated with arsenopyrite, was sent from Kuala 
Kubu district, and other s{)ecimens were collected from loose tin- 
bearing stone in the lampans at Gapis, Pahang. Pharmacosiderite 
occurs only in small quantities, and is of no commercial value. 

Phiogopite, magnesia mica. 

Phlogopite is a mica, often yellowish-brown in colour. H. = 
2.5 to 3; S.G. = 2 . 86 . 

In composition it is silicate of magnesium, potassium, and 
^.luminium, with formula perhaps H 54 KMg 3 AI(Si 04 ) 8 , and it 
usually contains about 3 per cent of fluorine. 

1926] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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It oecurs as a product of mctamorphism in the marble at 
Lciiggong, and also in the rich eassitorite-hearing *‘pipe*^ in lime¬ 
stone at -Selibin, Kinta. Its physical properties, except its colour, 
would enable it to l)e used for all the pur})oses enumerated under 
the description of imiscovito, but it is not known to occur in the 
Malay Peninsula in sndicicnt cpiantity, or in sheets of sufficient 
size, to make it commercaally valuable. 

Psifomelanet vmd. 

It occurs as a massive, botryoidal stalactitic, black mineral, 
with a brownish-black streak. If. = 5 to 6; S.d. = 3.7 to 4.7. 
It is harder than the other manganese ores. It is usually found 
with pyrolusite. 

It is of uncertain composition, being chiefly manganese oxides, 
MnOo and MnO, with combined water. It contahis small amounts 
of barium oxide, cobalt oxide, etc. One sample analysed in Kuala 
Tjiimpur was shown to contain cop])er, iron, aluminium, cobalt, 
ni('kel, potassium, and manganese. No barium was present. 

Psilomelane has l)een found on Serendah Hydraulic Mine, at 
Tronoh 'with ])yrolusite, and at Titi. A deposit of manganese 
ore is now being mined in Trengganu for export to Japan, and 
details are given under pyrolusite. The composition of the ore 
is not yet known. 

Wad is an earthy form of psilomelane. A specimen was 
(‘ollected from a kaolin-vein on (fO])eng '(Consolidated Mine. 

Pyrite, pyniea, iron pyrites. 

Occurs in massive, granular, reniform, globular, and staiac- 
titic forms, as well as in crystals. The most common crystal forms 
arc the cube, often with striated faces, the striae on adjacent faces 
being per})endicular to each other, the octahedron, and a twclve- 
fa(!ed form in which each face has five sides. In colour pyrite is 
])ale brass-yedlow, with a bright metallic lustre. Its streak is 
greenish-black or browjiish-black. It is unusually har<l for a 
sulphide. IT. = b to 6.5; S.G. = 4.95 to 5.10. • 

In composition it is iron disul})hide, FeSa- 

Pyrite is the most common of the sulphides. In Malaya it 
is found in rocks of all ages, associated in veins with many dilferent 
minerals, for example, with cassiterite and galena. It is widely 
distributed as an accessory mineral in both igneous and sedimentary 
ro(»ks, although, as it is usually scattered in small grains throughout 
a rock mass, it is nearly always of no value. 

One large deposit occurring at Bundi, Kemaman, mixed with 
pyroxene, is the only occurrence at present known to be possibly of 
commercial value, and it has not yet been mined. 
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Pyrite is often M^orked, in other countries, foi the gold or 
<* 0 |)j)er associated with it. It is valuable as being the chief source 
of sulj)huric acid inul ferrous sulphate. Sulphuric acid is needed 
for many purposes, including the })uritication of kerosene, and in 
the preparation of mineral fertilisers. Sulphur dioxide, prejiaved 
either by burning suli)hur, or by roasting pyrite, is used a lot in 
the preparation of wood-pulp for manufacture into j)aper. Ferrous 
sulphate (copperas) is used in dyeing, in the manufacture of inks, 
as a wood-pr(?sorvative, and as a disinfectant. 

Pyrolusite. 

Occurs in massive fibrous form, with radiating structure, as a 
black mineral with a sub-metallic to dull lustre. It has a black 
sitreak. H. = 2; S.O. = 4.8. 

In comj)Osition it is manganese dioxide, ilnOjj. 

It is found with ])silomelane in several localities, for example, 
at Tronoh and Tambun Mines, at Tanjong Tembun and at Pubu 
Tilui.in the Langkawi fslands. 

A manganese mine has recently been o])ened by a Japanese 
('ompany on a hill near -Sungei Kemaman, in Trengganu, at a 
])(»int rs miles frenn the mouth of the river. Work began in 
September 19*24 and there are -^14)10 coolies emjdoyed at present. 
The ore occ'urs as rock which can be worki*<l with a pick, and it 
has not been necessary to have recourse to blasting. It is said that 
mining is carried on by driving horizontal tunnels into the hill 
side. After about a year’s work, 2,iH)0 tons of ore has been 
exported to Jaj)an, but this was the result of merely development 
work, and arrai^geincnts f<jr ensuring a regular output had not yet 
been (‘ompleted. (’onimunicatioT) with the mouth of the river is 
bv motor launch for twelve miles, and. for the next six miles, a 
trolley line has been laid down.’ This information was supplied 
hy Mr. Y. Nishinuira, Manager of the Biikit Medan Iron Mine, 
in Johore. Little is known yet about the mineraloglt*al eom- 
f)Osition of the ore. The price obtainable in Jai)an for mateiial 
containing 45 per ('eiit of manganevse is about 10 yen per ton, but 
the ])ertx?ntage of manganevSe in the Kemaman ore is smaller than 
this, and the average price sfo far obtained is 15 yen per ton. The 
ore is being used in the nianufaeture of steel. 

Some years ago, a large sample of clay, rich in p\roliisite, 
from Tambun, was «ent to England, but it was reported that, 
without hand-picking, the ore tvas unsaleable. The })rice oDtainable 
was not large enough to pay for the <H)st of ])re])aring the ore. 

Pyromorphite* 

It occurs as hexagonal ]>rismatic (‘rystals, green, hroMm. or 
yellow ill colour, or it may be in granular or fibrous masses. It is 
sub-transparent to nearly opaque. H. = J.5 to 4; S.G. = G.5 to 7.1. 

1925] Royal Asmtic Society. 
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In composition it is chloro-phosphate of lead, 3 Pba(P 04 )^ 
PbCla. 

A specimen of yellow and black sand in the Perak .ATuseum,. 
Taiping, from Ulu Pahang, consists of pyromorphite mixed with 
gold, and there is also a piec^ of pyromorphite from Patani in the 
same Museum. It is kiiowm to occur at Merbaii, near Tronoh, and 
fairly large lumps were obtained in good ciystals, associated with 
quartz and tourmaline, in a shaft 81 feet below the surface. 

It is not an important ore of lead, and it is not likely that 
it will ever l)o commen ially valuable in the Malay Peninsula. 

Pyrrhotite, magnrlic pynies, 

Pyrriiotite nearly always oi^curs in massive form with granular 
or lamellar structure. Jt is brownish-bronze in colour, with a 
metallic lustre, and the streak is black. H. =4 ; S.G. = 4.65. 
Usually it is slightly magnetic. 

In composition it is sulphide of iron, varying from Fo^Se 
up to Fe, eSi 7 . It usually carries a small amount of nickel, 

Pyrrhotite is found as small grains in blocks of quartzite near 
Siputeh, the other heavy minerals ])reseiit ))eing cassiterite and 
zircon. It occurs also in concentrates from various localities. 

Its use is as a source of nickel, but there is no prospect of 
payable quantities being found in the Malay Peninsula. 

Quartz. 

C’rystals are commonly hexagonal prisms, usually terminated 
by hexagonal pyramids, but quartz is more common in massive 
forms of great variety, from coarse to fine-grained, crystalline to 
flint-like or cryptocTvstalline. It also occurs as sand. It is usually 
white or colourless, with vitreous to gi'easy lustre, but it may be 
almost any colour owing to impurities. Transparent to opaque. 
Uonchoidai fracture. H. = 7 ; S.G. = 6.65 to 2.66. 

In composition quartz is silicon dioxide, SiOj,. 

Crystalline Varieties. The ordinary clear colourless variety 
of quartz is named rock crystal. This is found in many areas in 
the Malay Peninsula, and good crystals are found also in veins 
traversing the quartzite of Gunoug Tahan, but large clear crystals 
are, unfortunately, uncommon, and blocks and pebbles suitable for 
optical purposes have not yet been found. Amethyst is violet, the 
colour perhaps being due to a trace of manganese. Small crystals 
of poor quality were seen, many years ago, at Lahat. quartz 

has been reported from Taiping, Cbenderiang, and Sungei in 
Perak. Milky quartz is milky white in colour and nearly opaque^ 
It is common in certain huge reefs of quartz that are known in the 
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Peninsula, for example, on the west of Seremban, and the mass 
forming the conspicuous white cliffs, lOCK) feet high, near Klang 
Gates. Cairngorm or smoky quartz has been found at Chenderiang. 

Cryptocrystalline Varieties, Jasper is impure opaque quartz 
containing inclusions of haematite or hydrated iron oxides and 
clayey matter, In colour it may be red, yellow, or brown, and sonip 
specimens are banded. It is known in several places whore clierts 
occur, for example, in the Kenaboi A'alloy, but there is no use ibr 
it as a gemstone, as it is usually weathered. Chalcedony is found 
massive with fibrous or eryptocrystalline texture, often also in 
mammillary or botryoidal shapes. It occurs at Sungei Gau Tin 
Mine. A gate is chalcedony with colours arranged in curved parallel 
bands. It was said to occur in Upper I^^rak, but no confirmation 
of this has been obtained. Onyx is a banded chalcedony, like agate, 
except that the bands are arranged in straight parallel lines. It is 
found at Sungei Gau. It was reported in 19f)4 that opal, an 
amorphous form of hydrated silica, was found in Perak, but none 
has since been heard of. 

All of the varieties of quartz in the Malay Peninsula are 
unsuitable for use as gemstones. A ])OS6ible use is for glass- 
making, in which is needed a sand consisting of white or colourless 
grains, practically free from minerals other than quartz. In 
texture the sand should Ix' of medium grain, and as uniform as 
possible, angular grains being preferable to rounded grains. The 
grain sizes in the best qualities range from 0.5 mm. to 0.2 min. 
diameter. It is not known if natural sands occur here fulfilling 
these requirements, but a suggestion has been made to make an 
artificial sand, by cnishing material from one of the huge veins 
mentioned above. 

Rutile. 

Usually occurs as prismatic crystals with pyramid termina¬ 
tions, or as rounded grains, in sands and gravels. It is red. 
reddish-brown, to black in colour, and it is usually nearly opaque* 
although it may he transparent, H. = (> to 6.5; S.G. = 4.2. 

In composition it is titanium dioxide, TiOjj. 

It is widely distributed in the Malay Peninsula, being one of 
the heavy minerals in many sands and sandstones. It often occurs 
in amang, and it is found with gold and epidote in the Benom 
liange, Pahang. Itutile is one of the minerals formed by the 
thermal metamorphism of limestone at Lenggong. It is found in 
recent alluvial sands on Atherton Estate in Xegri .Sembiiau. 
associated with cassiterite, and with tw’o other minerals, also of 
composition titanium dioxide, namely oetahedrite and brookite. 

Ilmenorutile is a black varietj^ of rutile with up to 10 jier 
cent or more of ferric oxide. S.G. = 5.1. It occurs in allu\nal 
gravels in the flat land at the base of the hills Tempurong and 

1925 } BoyaJ Asiatic Society. 
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Chantek. A black variety of rutile also containing iron is present 
in the alluvial beds worked by the Jvamuiiting Tin Dredging 
Company, Taiping. 

Entile is a source of titanium, which is used in steel and 
cast-iion manufactures, for electrodes in arc lights, to give a 
yellow colour to ])orcelain and to false ttnjth, and in making a 
wdiite })igment. Xo deposits of commercial value are known in the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Scheelite. 

Sc'.heelite may oeeur as massive granular masses, or it may 
fx'cur in pyramidal crystals. In colour it is usually white, though 
it may Ih' yellow, green, or brown, and it has a vitreous to 
adamantine lustre. It is usually translucent to opaque, rarely 
transparent. H. = 4.5 to 5, S.U. = fi.Oo, which is unusually 
high for a mineral with non-metallic lustre. 

In (•omfU)sition it is calcium tungstate, CaVVO 4 . Molybdenam 
is usually ]>resent, replacing a part of the tungsten. 

In the Malay Peninsula, scheelite was fairly extensively mined 
as an ore of tungsten during the war, M’hen tin* })rice of the metal 
was high. Mines were }>roducing it at Kramat Pulai and near 
Ain])ang, Kiiita, at Kanching and near Hatu Caves, in Selangor, 
and a lode ridi in scheelite was known at Salak .North. Many 
oceurreiu'^^s in smaller quantities are known in the tin-iields in 
limestone districts. 

For the uses of tungsten, see under wolfram. 

Scorodite. 

()c(*urs as green translucx^nt crystals, sometimes octahcdra, 
sometimes jirismatic. H. = 3.5 to 4; S.C. t= 3.1 to 3.3. 

In composition it is a hydrous ferric arsenate, Fe AsO^. 2 H. 4 O 

Scorodite was found on limonite at lousing Lama, Kinta, with 
arseno])yrite in a tin-bearing kale at Titi, Xegri S<*ml)ilan, and in 
a quartz vein traversing granite on Clu Tiram Estate, Kota 
Tinggi road, dohore. 

It has no commercial value. 

Serpentine. 

()(H iirs as a massive roek, sometimes fibrous. It is olive-green 
to hlaekish-green in colour, having a greasy lustre, wax-like in the 
massive varieties, and silky when fibrous. It is translucent to 
opaque. H. = 2.5 to 5, usually 4; S.G. = 2.5 to 2.65. 

In composition it is magnesium silicate, 1 X 4 Mga SigOg, 

It has been found at Bersiah in Upper Perak, where it seems 
to be the result of alteration of olivine, but in other localities it 
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is thought to be derived from altered amphibole. At the 42rid 
mile from Malacca, on the road between Kuala Pilah and Tanipin, 
it forms quite an extensive deposit suitable for quarrying. The 
fibrous variety, chrysoHle, is not known to oc'cur in any groat 
quantity, though a little of it is present in various localities. In 
other countries chrysotile is used oonnnercially as asbestos. 

Serpentine iji other parts of the world is known to contain 
small quantities of cliroinimn and the rare medals pbitirami aiid 
osmiridium, and the alluvial sajids d(‘rived from the 'veatboring 
of su(rh masses of ser])entine are valuable as a source of these 
metals. Prospecting was carried out in the alluvial sands derived 
from the serjientine at the 42nd mile from Malacca, on the Kuala 
Pilah Tanipin road, but no trace of platinum or tJie other lare 
metals was found. 

Sphalerite, zinc hlcntlc, hleudc, hlncl‘ jncl\ 

-Sjihalerite usually o(‘curs in massive coarse-grained form, in 
which the cleavage (an he readily observed. It may liavt* comf){ict 
botryoidal form. Its colour is usually yellow, brown, or black: 
if pure it may be white. Its lustre is adamantine to resinous to 
sub metallic. The streak is white to yidlow and brown, the dark 
varieties (black ja(*k) having a reddish brown streak. Micro frag¬ 
ments are transparent. IT. = 3.5 : 8 .( 1 '. c=: 4 . 

Tn comj)Osition it is zinc sulphide, ZnS. It almost always 
contains iron rephu'ing the zinc, and often it contains (‘adnduin. 
In Tjangkawi some sanqiles contain 5 per cent of copper and 0.1 
])er cent of bismuth. 

Blende occurs in veins in granite, in limestone, and in saiuK, 
It is known to be associated with galena in granite at Plat and 
Jamhu, near Kuantan. A specimen with quartz was found at 
Penkalan, Kintii, and vi lode in granite at Bujang Malaka, Kamj>ar. 
contained blende with tourmaline, pyrite, and a little cassiterite. 
Hands containing cassiterite, ilmenite, tourmaline, topaz and blende, 
occur at Malim Kawar, near Kanipar. It was also reported 11 om 
l\j*amat Pulai Mine, Kinta, and Ulu Kenaboi, in Xegri Sembilan. 
A sample sent to the Geologist’s Office by a Kuala Lum{)ur firm 
contained al)Out 56 per wnt of blende, but the locality of the ore 
is not known. Mining o}>erations were being carried ou» in 11)22 
near Kuah, Langkawi, on an ore body in altered limestone near 
granite. That part of the body which was seen was rich in 
s{)halerite, which, as mentioned above, contained also copper and 
bismuth. 

It is the most important ore of zinc, but apart from the new 
mine in Langkawi no supplies of possible commercial importance 
are known to occur in British Malaya. 

1926] Royal Asmfic Society, 
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Spinel. 

S})inel usually occurs as octahedral crystals of various colours, 
red, lavender, blue, green, brown, black, with a vitreous lustre. 
The streak is white. H. = 8 ; S.G. = 3.5 to 4.1. 

In comi)osition it is a mixture of oxides of aluminium and 
magnesium,MgO. AlgOs. 

Buby spinel is found associated with tourmaline, garnet, and 
other minerals in the beach sand on the east coast of Tubah, 
Tiangkawi Islands, and in a range of hills between Kedah and Siam. 
Dark green spinel is found in the amang at Ohenderiang. It is 
eonimon in small quantities near granite limestone contacts, but 
no fragments suitable for use as gems have been found. 

For chrome s])inel see under chromite. 

Stibnite. 

Occurs in radiating crystal groups, or in Waded forms with 
])rominent cleavage. The colour and streak are lead-gray, and the 
lustre is met^illic. H. = 2; S.G. = 4.55. 

In composition it is antimony trisulphide, Sbg Sg. 

Stibnite has been found at Kramat Pulai, (^hangkat Pari, 
Fusing, between Papan and Lahat, and at Tambun, in Kinta, on 
the Kahrnan Hydraulic Mine, Intan, and it is reported to have been 
found in quantity at Silensing, Ulu Pahang. 

Deposits of commercial value have not been found in the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Stolzite. 

Stolzite may occur as octahedral crystals, or in aggregates 
of ]) 0 ()rly shaped crystals. Its lustre is resinous, and in colour it 
is green, yellow-gray, orange-yelloM% brown, or red. The streak is 
uiu'oloured. It is faintly translucent. H. = 2.75 to 3; S.G. = 
7.87 to 8.13. 

In com}) 0 sition it is lead tungstate, Pb\V 04 . 

There is a s])ecimeii of stolzite, associated with a little pyro- 
mor])hite, in the Perak Museum, Taiping, which was collected 
in Hatang Ihidang. Another specimen, consisting of grains yellow 
to orange-yellow in colour, is in the collection at Baffles Museum, 
Siiiga})ore, said to have come from Malacca. 

Striiverlte. 

Occurs as a lustrous black mineral. Streak black witli a 
greenish tint. Micro-fragments transparent. S.G. == 6.30. 

An analysis by the Imperial Institute of the sample from the 
Malay Peninsula shows that in composition it is perhaps a solid 
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solution of tapiolite in rutile, with cassiterite, silica, and water, 
occurring as impurities. Tapiolite is a tantalate and niobate of 
iron, Fe(TaNb) jjO^. Butile, as already described, is titanium 
dioxide, TiOj Spectroscopic examination showed that very small 
amounts of the rare element scandium are present. 

Striiverite is found in Perak, half a mile above Salak North, 
in the basin of Sungei Sebantun. There are only one or two 
other places in the world where striiverite occurs. 

The only constituent of the mineral likely to be of commercial 
value is the tantalic oxide. Tantalum is used for the manufacture 
of filaments for incandescent electric lamps, and it can be used 
for hardening steel. Tantalite is the principal source for this 
purpose, and it commanded £90 a ton in England in 1911. 
Striiverite will be less valuable than tantalite, as it contains a lower 
percentage of tantalum, and is more difficult to smelt. 

Talc, steaiiie, soapstone, 

I^sually oc'curs as a foliated massive rock. It is well cleaved. 
It is green, gray, or white, in colour, with pearly lustre, translucent 
to opaque. It is very soft and it has a greasy feel. H. = 1; 
S.G. n= 2.8. 

In composition it is a magnesium silicate, H 2 Mgs (Si08)4. 

Foliated talc is common in the Malay Peninsula, forming a 
jirominent constituent in tale-schists, as in rocks seen in road- 
cuttings between Seremban and Port Dickson, and between Sungkai 
and Bidor. Soapstone occurs in a massive form witli crypto- 
crystalline structure, in limestone districts near granite masses, 
as at Batu Caves, the Jehoshaphat Mine near Kuala Dipang, and 
at Jelapang, but as no chemical analyses have been made of the 
rocks in these localities, it is impossible to be certain that they are 
really talc or soapstone. However, true talc was found in February, 
1925, in the Selibin Lode, (Beatrice Mines, Kinta), associated with 
arsenopyrite, cassiterite, pyrite, and copper p\Tites. It appears 
to have been formed by the alteration of magnesia mica, a mineral 
wdiich constituted the greater part of the gangue at the time of 
formation of the metallic ore minerals. 


Mr. J. C. Shenton analysed the talc:— 
Alumina, AUOg, 

0.28 per cent 

Lime CaO, 


0.68 „ 

Magnesia. MgO, 


33 20 „ 

Ferric oxide, FejOg, 


5.10 „ 

Silica, SiOg, 


60.20 „ 

Loss on ignition. 


0.36 „ 



99.72 


1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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A mineral with the appearance of soapstone, found at the* 
junction of a kaolin-vein with limestone, on the property of the 
Kinta Tin Mines Ltd., Gopeng, was found to have the following” 
chemical composition:— 


Alumina 

A1,0, 

25.0 per cent 

Lime 

CaO 

absent 

Magnesia 

MgO 

21.8 per cent 

Potash 

KaO 

3.1 

Soda 

NagO 

0.3 „ 

Silica 

SiO* 

39,2 tf 

Loss on ignition 

10.4 „ 

iOO.l 

This mineral 

is certainly not soapstone. 



iSoapstone is used in the form of slabs for table tops, hearth 
stonas, etc., but it is not likely that deposits will be found in the 
Malay Peninsula of sufficiently large extent to l>e worked for this 
purpose. Talc is used in powder form as a filler for paper, for 
finishing silk goods, as a lubricant, for toilet powders, in paints,, 
as a heat insulator, and tus an adulterant in soap. 

Topaz. 

Occurs as transparent clear prismatic crystals, usually wliite 
but occasionally blue-tinted, with vitreous lustre. H. = 8 (unusual¬ 
ly high); S.G. = 3.52 to 3.57. 

In composition it is silicate and fluoride of alminium, 2AlFs 

Al,Os. SiO.. 

Topaz was found in the alluvial deposits worked for tin in the 
Chenderiang Valley. 

Tourmaline. 

The crystals are usually prismatic and vertically striated,, 
with a vitreous to resinous lustre. Often the crystals have a 
rounded-triangular shape in cross section. The colour varies,, 
depending upon the composition, but commonly tourmaline is- 
black. More rarely it is light coloured in shades of red, pink,, 
green, blue, yellow, etc. H. = to 7.5; S.G. = about 3.1. 

In composition tourmaline is e complex silicate of boron and 
aluminium, containing varjung amounts of ferrous iron, mag¬ 
nesium, manganese, calcium, sodium, potassium, lithium, hydroxyl,, 
and fluorine. 

Tourmaline is very widely distributed in the Malay Peninsula^ 
being particularly common in tin-mining districts. In other parts 
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of the world, green and red tourmalines are sold as semi-precious 
stones. Rarely tourmaline of these colours is found in the Malay 
Peninsula, but not of good enough clarity to be valuable. 

Tremolite. 

Tremolite occurs in distinct crystals, long and bladed. often 
also in aggregates, long and thin columnar, and also in compact 
granular massive form. Tt is white to dark gray, with silky 
lustre. Sometimes it is transparent and colourless. H. 5 to 6; 
S.G. = 2.9 to 3.1. 

In composition tremolite is calcium magnesium silicate, Ca 

MgsSi.Ois. 

Tt is found in altered calcareous rocks near granite intrusions, 
most commonly in tiny needle-like rods, disseminated through 
the limestone. In such cases it is inconspicuous, and only detected 
under the microscope, or after dissolving away the limestone by 
means of acid. An example of this mode of occurrence was in 
black limestone at the vSi])uteh Ltd. Mine in 1909. In massive 
form it has been (*ollectcd from tin mines at Ampang, Pengkaicn, 
Sielibin, and between Gopeiig and Kuala Dipang: in the last three 
fiases it constituted part of the gangue of a tin-bearing lode or 
“ pipe ” in limestone. 

The variety known as asbestos was found at Kramat Pnlai. 
It occurred in sheet form, associated with fluor spar and purple 
quartz, as veins in limestone near a granite intrusion. It was 
of a good white colour, and individual fibres were of a considerable 
length. The deposit would have been commercially valuable, but 
unfortunately there was not much of it. Pieces of tremolite 
asbestos were brought up from a depth of 45 feet by the dredge 
working on the Kinta Tin Dredging Gom])any’s pro])erty, near the 
2 nd mile from Batu (lajah, on the Tanjong Toh Allaiig road, in 
1925. 

Tungstite, tungstic ochre. 

It occurs, filling cavities in other tungsten minerals, as 
crystals of a sulphur-yellow colour, hut it may be in powdered 
or earthy form. 

It was supposed some years ago that tungstite was the 
anhydrous oxide of tungsten, WOg, but, as such a mineral has 
never been proved to exist, it is suggested that the name tungstite 
should be used for the hydrated o.xide. 

Hydrated oxide of tungsten is found as minute but well¬ 
shaped crystals at Kramat Pulai, associated with scheelite. In 
its earthy form it is not uncommon in the wolfram and scheelite 
producing mines. Commercially it is of no importance. 

1925] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Vesuvianite, idocrase. 

Occurs as greenish or brown crystals of prismatic form, with 
a vitreous to resinous lustre. It is translucent. The streak is 
white. H. t= 6.5; S.Q, = 3.4. 

Tn composition it is silicate of calcium and aluminium, 
usually with small amounts of magnesium and iron. 

Vesuvianite has been found at the Jabus Mine, Chenderiang, 
and at Ulu Johan, in Kinta. A specimen was sent to the 
Geologist’s Office from Chendai Meru, Kinta, said to have been 
taken from the cap of a tin lode. 

It is of no value. 

Vivianite, 

Ocmrs as a fibrous or earthy mineral, and occasicnally as 
prismatic crystals. It is colourless when unaltered, blue to green 
’when altered. H. = 1.5. to 2; .S.G. = 2.58 to 2.68. 

In composition it is hydrated ferrous phosphate, FeaP^Oa 

8H2O. 

Vivianite occurs in alluvium at Cheras, Selangor, at Tronoh 
South Mine, and at Jeher, Tanjong Malim. 

It is of no value. 

Wolfram, 

Occurs usually massive, rarely as tabular crystals, giving 
bladed forms. Masses which show no crystal-faces have a perfect 
cleavage giving flat lustrous surfaces. It has a sub-metallic to 
resinous lustre. Its colour is black for wolframite, and brown for 
hiibnerite; streak from nearly black to brown. H. = 5 to 5.5; 
S. G. = 7.2 to 7.5. 

Wolframite and hiibnerite are tungstates of ferrous iron and 
manganese; in wolframite, (FeMn)W 04 , the ratio of the iron 
to the manganese varies between 9 to 1 and 2 to 3; hiibnerite is 
nearly pure MnWO^. 

A large proportion of the wolfram mined in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula is wnn from lodes in which it occurs with cassiterite. 

Wolfram occurs near Tapah, Ulu Klang, TJlu Xiangat, and 
Ulu Kanching. It m also found in some tributaries of the 
Serendah River, and in hiUs behind Ampang in Selangor. Titi 
produces mixed ore, cassiterite and wolfram. A little wolfram 
came from Sipiau and the land adjoining the Seremban Tin 
Mining Co.; large quantities were obtained from near Sintok, 
Kedah; and it was also mined at the Dungun Mine, and the 
Uhendrong Mine, in Trengganu. Wolfram was found at sereral 
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localities iu the neighlK)urhood of Bentong. A small orcurrerice, 
of no commercial value, was noted in a P. W. D. granite quarry 
at the 27th mile from Kuantan to the road to Jerantut. 

Wolfram is the chief ore of tungsten. 

Tungsten is used as a hardener of steel, as tlie m?terial for 
making the filaments of electric glow-lamps, and as a substitute for 
platinum in the manufacture of contact points. Sodium tung¬ 
state is U8<»d to im])regnate wood to render it fireproof, and as a 
mordant in the dyeing trades. 

Wollastonite. 

Usually occurs in massive form with a fibrous structure, or 
else in compact form. It has vitreous lustre, pearly on the cleavage 
faces, and it is sometimes silky when in fibrous form. It is usually 
white in colour and translucent to opaque. H. = 5 to 5.5; S.G. = 
2.8 to 2.9. 

In composition it is calcium metasilicate, CaSiOa. 

Wollastonite occurs in altered calcareous roc*ks near granite 
intrusions in many parts of the Malay Peninsula, ami specimens 
can he obtained near Kuala Kenering in Upper Perak, at the 
Suiigei Oau Mine in Pahang, at Kanching in Selangor, at Tado 
in Kelantaii, at Gunong Dato in Kiiita, near Bandar in Kedah, 
and at Pulau Bumbun Kechil in the Langkawis. 

It is of no commercial value. 

Xenotime. 

Occurs as rolled grains in stream sands derived from granitic 
veins. It is yellow to reddish-brown in colour, with a vitreous to 
resinous lustre. It is 0 ])aque. IT. = 4 to 5; S.G. = 4.55 to 5.1. 
It is slightly magnetic. 

In composition xenotime is yttrium phosphate, YPO^ 
Erbium may be present, with smaller amounts of cerium, silicon, 
and thorium. 

Xenotime was reported by the Imperial Institute as probably 
})re8ent, with monazite, in heavy sand from the alluvial tin work¬ 
ings of the Bindings, and from the Kemaman River, Trengganu. 
The Imperial Institute gave the result of a physical analysis of a 
coarse concentrate from Kinta as: ilmenite, 53 per cent; 
wolframite, 35 per cent; tinstone, 6 per cent; magnetite, 1.5 per 
ctent; xenotime, 1 per cent. A concentrate from an unknown 
locality in Pahang consisted of ilmenite, zircon, ga^rnet, and 
xenotime. A mineral resembling xenotime was found, with a 
mineral like monazite, at the junction of a granitic rock with 
limestone, at Lenggong, Upper Perak. 

1925] Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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Minerals found in British Malaya. 


There is little demand for yttrium minerals which are un- 
acH'ompanied by more valuable constituents^ such as thorium, 
uranium and radium. Probably the small amounts of xenotime 
available in the Malay Peninsula wull never have any commercial 
value. 

Zircon. 

It is usually in crystals, sometimes in irregular grains. 
Psually the crystals show a simple combination of prjsm and 
pyramid of the first order. Tile lustre is adamantine, the colour 
often some «hade of brown, also colourless, gray, green, or red; 
traiis])arent to opaque. H. = 7.5; S.G. = 4.(18. 

In comj>osition it is zircon silicate, ZrSiO.,. 

Zircon is a very widely distributed mineral in the Malay 
Peninsula, occurring amongst the heavy minerals in alluvial saiids, 
in the ancient arenaceous ro(*ks, and in the igneous rocks. I^rge 
quantities could be obtained from arnang if a market was available. 

Zirconia, Zr02j is used as a refractory material for enicibies 
and furnace-hearths, and also in Nernst lam})8, but zircon is not 
now the source of zirconia, for the mineral baddeleyite, ZrO^ 
which occurs in large quantities in Brazil, requires wry little 
preparatiotn. Hyacinth or jacinth is tran^sparent brownish or 
reddish-coloured zircon, and jargon is the pale grt^en, yellowish, 
or smoky variety. These are gemstones. They have been found 
with tin ore at Sungei Beserah, near Kuantan, but only as small 
grains. 
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The Leading Saints in Rembau 

By Dato' Sedia Baja Abdullah. 

It (liffieult to collect such oiitstaiicliiig incidents in the 
live« of the ])rinci])al saints of licnihau as Avould make authentic 
l)iogra}»hie.s. Into the traditions chronicled by local Pawangs there 
have crept by degrees the inventiojis of a later generation. This 
is, tlic writer thinks, due to the well-known habit of learned Malays 
of the old scliool to regard every branch of religious and secular 
knowledge {'11 mu AHimt and 'limit Ihinia) lus a secret which they 
are reluctant to ijnpart to their disciples. Hence later inventions 
were the result of an en(h‘avour on the })art of a younger generation 
to satisfy its curiosity—a mental timdency hy no means peculiar to 
the ^falay race. It is, therefore, not seddom that one hears con¬ 
flicting traditions attached even to the most highly revered saints 
of the Beinbau district. Prol)ably the following biographical 
sketches are as nearly authentic as possible, particularly they 
liave ))een ndated by a Pairang who is regarded as a high authority 
on medicine and the arts of his profession; for among other things, 
a good Patrang must be thoroughly acquainted with life-sketches 
of the local leading saints. 

TIutc are two types of Keramat, One is the living but in¬ 
visible class, and the other, termed Kemmat Hampmin, consists 
of ordinary ])ersons to whom sanctity and supernatural powers have 
been ])resented by tlie former class. 

The Living but Invisible Keramat. 

The })rincipal saints in Bembau trace descent from the 
su|)reme Kent mat at Pagar Buyong named To^ Anjong who, by his 
marriage with Siti Fatimah, had a son, Patawalau and a daughter 
Puteri. By reason of the number of Kernmnt already in existence 
i\i Ihtgar Jtuyong, when these children had reached the age of 
discretion, they were requested by their father to leave their native 
))lace. Tliey traversed the wide ocean on foot and landed at Johore 
Baharu, where Patawalau married a Johore princess, nicknamed 
Puteri Sa-Kuntum Bunga, and his sister Puteri was married to a 
Johore |)rince named Pakwali. lioaving his sister in Johore, Pata- 
walaii and his wdfe journeyed on over the sea on foot. It was 
wliile the princess was thus travelling that she got her flowery 
nickname. She was by nature a bit mischievous, and owing to her 
superhuman powers and lightness, she capsized many a ship, till 
struck by her prowess her husband weighed her and to his surprise 
discovered that she was only as light as a flower! 

1925] Royal Asmlic Society. 
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Lc^ading Saints in Eembau, 


While still on the sea, they noticed the summit of Gunong 
Dato^ (Gunong Eembau), on which they were later destined to 
establish their permanent abode. 

In time seven cliildren were born to them: To’ Paroi, To^ 
Dalong, To’ Gayah, To’ Sigai, To’ Lendek, To’ Dioh and To’ 
Manggam, who later settled respeetiyely at ParoY, Batang Malaka, 
Seri Meiianti, Gunong Pasir, Padang Muar (Jolvore), Batang 
Malaka and Mampong (Eembau). The saintship of To’ Manggam 
was first revealed iji a dream to a pious man To’ Lebai Tanjoiig 
Kling who bei*ame a great friend of the saint of Mampong at the 
time when the Lebai was engaged in taking steps to found the 
settlement of Tanjong Kling. In accordance with the recognised 
custom {nimMtm) To’ Manggam married Siti Zulijah and the 
couple were blessed with six children: To’ Saeh Serban Kuning 
(Palong, Sepri), To’ Multan Kali (Eantau Paya, Sepri), To’ 
Fakeh Keihil (Penajis, Sepri), To’ Juan Pahlawan (Tuntong. 
Sepri), To’ Saeh Eaja ’diraja (Chembong) and To’ Saeli Sur 
^Alam (Chuwai). 

All those saints are believed to he alive but invisible and 
their living existence is testified by the fact that now and then they 
make their appearaiK^e in the dreams of some villager, by the pre¬ 
sence of ancient trees growing in the places of their abode, by stone 
relics which were oiic-e articles for their daily use and by the pre¬ 
sence of their sacred tigers and croco<Iilei?. 'They possess liouses and 
like ordinarv villagers keep domestic animals. It is owing to the 
presence of To’ Palong’s j)rotecting buffaloes that the cattle of the 
tribal folks of Chembong, Batu Harapar and Sepri are j)ractically 
immune from rinderj)est, which ha*s always attacked cattle in other 
parts of Eembau. 

At To’ Saeh Serljan Kuning’s and To’ Fakeh Kechil’s abodes 
at Palong and Penajis (Sej)ri) can still be seen praying-mats long 
ago converted to granite. And there are three wells converted ta 
the same material at To’ Saeh Eaja ’diraja’s settlement at Chem¬ 
bong. In these wells and on the stone praying-mate are placed 
safl'ron rice, together with lemon juice mixed with water, witli 
which the people who have made the vows bathe their faces, hands 
and feet, ia ceremony performed for tte proper payment of the vows 
offered. The village folks visit these holy places annually just 
before the season for tilling the wet rice-fields, in order to beseech 
the help of the Dato’ in driving away evil spirits from tlie crops. 
Goats and buffaloes are sacrificed, public feasts given and the 
proceedings end with the village Lehai offering prayers in Arabic. 
Then the peojjle return home with a conviction that the year’s 
crop will be satisfactory; and if the crop is damaged owing to the 
lack of proper safeguards against pests and of uniformity in the 
time of planting they lay the blame at the poor Pawang’s door! 
When illness overtakes any member of the tribes, he never seeks 
medical advice but consults the local Pawang who will inform him 
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that the illneas is due to the evil demons of such and such marshy 
ground or mountain or ravine or gorge and that the only way to 
achieve recovery is to beseech the aid of such and such a saint. 
When the patient has recovered, his family visits the saint’s abode 
and pays its vow. 

To* Saeh Serban Kuning’s Gift. 

At noon on a certain Jifonday many years back when the 
village folks had assembled at Palong (Sepri) just before the 
time for transplanting the young rice from the wet nurseries, the 
famous To’ Pawang Idris of Sepri beheld before the squatting 
people a big plate {Pinggan Jambar) with the article of the Islamic 
faith La ilaha ilia' Ihh Muhammad Roftulu' Hah inscribed on it, 
together with many other illegible words in Arabic. The people 
were ajstounded at the Pawang’s discovery made as it was under 
their very eyes. They marvelled why they had not noticed it before 
but ex})lained the mystery by the fact that the plate was the per¬ 
sonal gift of the saint to liis favourite Pawaug, It is said that the 
plate is still in the possession of the deceased Pawang’s wife that 
during his life-time it used to sound of its own accord every 
Thursday niglit, if it liad iirst t)eeu smoked in mcense hut that 
owing to the widow’s ignoranc‘e of the way to treat it, this miracle 
has now ceased. The plate is regarded as a suj)remely effective 
amulet against all demons and a person suffering from poison can 
be cured t)y drinking a cup of water in which it has been placed 


Keramat Hampiran. 

To’ Ilijau, the founder of Kampong Chembong, was born with 
a green eom})lexion. Green, too, was the blood from his mother’s 
womb at the time of his birth. After the midwife had bathed hinu 
it w^as discovered that the right side of hi.« body was pure green- 
skin, blood, flesh, bones, nails, and hair. Any one who crossed his 
path without permission fell down unconscious; squirrels or fowl, 
jumping or flying above his head, met w ith a like fate. His saliva, 
as also the w^ater in which his feet liad been bathed, had remedial 
virtues and liis powers to cure any form of illness by other means 
were equally great. The Pawang visits his grave just before the 
period wdieii the mock combats {Berpuah) are held, in order to 
secure this saint’s active cooperation in the matter of praying for 
a good crop. The saint has a white tiger that guards the village 
against the invasion of evil spirits. 

On page 277 of the J.R.A.S,, 3/.B. (Vol. II, Part III), Dr. 
Winstedt relates the story of an orphan called Lebai Janggut who 
l)ecame a saint Dr. Winstedt’s informant gave a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent account from mine. 


1985] Sapal Amtic Soeieig. 
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Leading Saints in Rembau. 


This saint is known as To^ Anggut, owing to his bearvl reaching 
hi.s knees, ajid during his life-time he was much respected for piety. 
He was in the habit of shutting every hole found in his house and 
when asked for the reason he would reply that a ship at sea was 
.about to be wrecked and her passengers would lost, were it not 
for his timely action. To the villagers^ surprise, three months later, 
the peo})Je who had thus been saved by the good act of this saint 
would visit him and pay the voav they had offered to him at sea. 
The drum at Masjid Tovah was made by To’ Anggut in the neigh¬ 
bouring forest of the saint To’ Hijau, and the whole village failed 
to lift it when completed till To’ Anggut ordered forty four 
virgins to coiivc}' it to the mosque. This they did easily and the 
big drum afterwards sounded of its own accord every Thursday, 
night and continued to do so until many years hack it collapsed 
from age. 

Another K^'ramai Hampiran was To’ Lum])oh of Sepri. He 
had ])aralysed limbs and a hairy tongue. This hair made his voice 
hoarse, whence his iiickname To’ Lumpoli Serak Suara. When 
people came to him for medicine, they gave him pisang I'ehi, which 
made the hair adliere to his tongue and enabled him to say or sing 
his magical incantations. 

Other minor saints w^ere To’ Rangan and To’ Anggoh who 
were onc‘e great duhnn (“doctors’') and the number of such saints 
in Rembau, as also that of the Khnmal Jlnmpiran, can be multi- 
])lied by the iiundreds. 

To’ Pawnng Idris, the man credited with having received the 
personal gift of To’ Saeh Serban Kuning died only twelve years 
back, and may in course of time become a recognised saint. Al¬ 
ready people have paid vows at his grave! It is difficult to foretell 
the destinies of these “ doctors ” of the present days. The number 
of such saints ajipears to he steadily increasing. 

Such is the influence of these saints on the overwhelming 
majority of the Malays and it is needless to add that this influence 
is a lamentable obstacle to their economic, sjiiritual and moral 
advancement. Though Islam recognis<*s no intercessors between 
man and Allah, the relics of the pre-Tslamic “Hays of Ignorance” 
survive and will continue to exercise a disastrous influence so long 
as Malays are ignorant of the fundamental teachings of their reli¬ 
gion and remain indifferent to the benefits of secular education, 
it is gratifying to note that for the rising generation primaeval 
beliefs are slowly but surely disappearing. 
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Early Reference to the suitability of Singapore. 

By (‘, E. WCRTZBUKO, 

Til the many accounts which 1 have read as to the reasons 
whicli prompted Kaffles to select Singapore as the post to be estab- 
lished at the Southern extremity of the Straits of Malacca I have 
never seen any reference to a large work in two volumes called 
'‘‘Oriental Commerce” by William Milburn of the Kast India 
Comjmny^s service. Volume 2 contains, to quote its title, 
geographi(‘al description of the jirincipal places in the East Indies 

(-hina and Japan.the rise and progress of the trade. 

particularly that of the British East India Company.” 

The author claims that his book is founded on ^^practical ex- 
i)erience obtained in the course of seven vovages to India and 
China.” 

This book was published in 1813 and considering the nature 
of its contents and the fact that its author was in the (’ompanv'^s 
service it is not unreasonable to suj)pcv?e that co[)ies were sent to 
the j)rincipal stations of the Company. Moreover three years 
only after its ])ublication Baffles was in England writing his 
history of Java. It would be strange indeed if Baffles did not read 
the recent work of a member of hi.s own seniw^ which diwotes a 
whole chapter to Java, apart from other chapters dealing respec¬ 
tively with Malaya, Sumatra and the Dutch East Indies in all of 
which Baffles was ])rofoundly interested. It is not impossible to 
snp])(tse that Baffles knew Milburn personally. In any case the 
following extract from the book under the heading of .Tohor»\ to 
which j)lace Baffles’s attention was siK‘cifically drawn by his instruc¬ 
tions, when he started on the ex])edition which lead to the foun- 
^latioii of Singapore, is not without interest It is on page 32<> of 
\'olume 2. 

"'‘In 17iX3 Captain Hamilton visited the jdace, (Joi)ore) and 
wjis kindly ravived. The King made him a ])re8ent of the Island 
of Sinca})ort‘, situated near the entraiice of the river; but he de¬ 
clined taking ])ossessioii of it, notwithstanding its convenient =?itua- 
tioii for trade, and the surrounding country being well supi)lied with 
-exwllent timber and trees fit for masts.” 


1925] Royal Asiatic Society. 






The Incantation and Sacrifice of the Pawanar 

Malang 

By W. B. Clakke. 

The etago having been erected with its roof-tree pillars point¬ 
ing East and A\'est, at about 6.30 p.m. on the day of the first 
performance the Pawang ,sits crosslegged midway between the two 
}>illars, facing the setting sun. In front of him is a tray containing^ 
the following articles:— 

Telor sa-biji 
B^ras hMeh sa-piring 
„ hasah ,, 

,, kmyil „ 

Kyior sa-biji 
Lilin sa-haiang 
Sir eh an pat kapor 
Bara api sain 

Thirty cents (as a minimum) 

The Pawang uses the following incantation on each occasion 
marked * below:— 

Jin ianah! Baham ianah! Nenek yang heri phiydkH, jangan 
mengkah! 

Xenek UUguru yang ?nntjaga’jaga, yang berchachat, yang 
b^rcMlah! 

Jin hit am!—Bin fang Hmor asal engkan! 

Bhkat doa! La ilaha illaHlah! 

After all the actors have assembled the Pawang starts his 
sacrifice to 

(1) The indigenous spirits of the soil (j^mbalang) 

He mixes rice from each saucer^—takes the egg*— a quid of 
l)etcl*—places them separately in his hand—digs a hole at the foot 
of the western pillar*—^buries the whole in the ground*. 

(2) The spirits of the air {Jin puteh) 

He mixes rice*—takes a quid of betel*—and casts the whole 
into the air*. 

(3) The spirits of the winds {Jin kuning) 

He mixes rice*—and throws it round the stage*. 

(4) The spirits of the earth {Jin hiiam) 

He lights the candle*, which he places between his feet—mixes 
rice*—scatters it around the candle*—^hammers it into the ground 
witli his hand*—places a quid of betel on top of each of the twa 
drums**—orders all the instruments to be sounded—distributes 
the monetary offering in any proportion that he may desire. 

If the site proves inauspicious, a fresh one is selected and 
the above performance repeated. 
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